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1833. 


THE ASIATIC RESEARCHES.* 

To few literary or scientific bodies is Europe under deeper obligations 
than to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The parent or prototype of all ex* 
isting associations for exploring the boundless regions of Eastern literature, 
it has numbered, since its institution in 1784, amongst its active members, 
the most eminent oriental scholars, of whom Sir Wm. Jones, its founder, 
Mr. Colebrooke, and Mr. Wilson, have successively enriched its Trans- 
actions with all that taste, sagacity, research, and profound erudition could 
extract from the treasures of Hindu science. Until within a very few 
years past, since continental scholars were attracted to the study of Sanscrit, 
the Asiatic Researches comprehended the sum of our knowledge of the 
classical literature of India ; the European inquirer into that literature 
began and ended his investigations with this work ; and even now its perio- 
dical appearance is eagerly looked for throughout the Western world, f the 
most accomplished orientalist feeling assured that each volume will contain 
some precious revelation, — some gem recovered from the deep mine of 
Sanscrit lore, — some beam of light which will irradiate his path. 

The seventeenth volume of the Researches now invites our notice'; and we 
shall find that it does not derogate from the reputation of its predecessors. 

A “ Statistical Report on the Bhotia Mehals of Kamaon,” by Mr. 
Traill, is the first paper in the volume. Bhot, in the modern restricted 
sense of the name, is that part of the Himalaya ranges, which once formed 
part (about one-third) of the Tibet province of Bhot. The productive and 

• Asiatic Researches i or Transactions of the Society, instituted in Bengal, for enquiring into the 
History, the Antiquities, the Arts and Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vol. xvii. Calcutta, 1832. 

f In the Report of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris for the year 1832-33, read before that 
Society in April last, M. Burnouf, the reporter, refers to the Researches in the following terms. . After 
noticing the obstacles which impede the zeal of those who cultivate the languages and literature of 
Asia, he observes: ** you will not, therefore, be surprised that we have not received, since our last 
general meeting, a new volume of the memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ; but we believe we 
may state, that the portion of VoL xvii. devoted to the historical sciences will not be long before it 
appears, and that it will contain the continuation and conclusion of Mr. Wilson's great paper on the 
Indian sects." 

Asiat-Journ. N.S.V oii.12.No.45. 
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2 The Asiatic Researches . 

habitable portion is confined to the passes and their immediate neighbour- 
hood not exceeding a sixteenth of its total extent; the remainder consist- 
ingof snow or barren rocks: the minimum elevation in the passes may be 
taken at t>,000 feet above the sea. The paths to the passes are along the 
rivers (branches of the Ganges and the Gogra), and roads of communi- 
cation through the Himalaya unite the passes from cast to west, but are 
passable during^ few 'days only in each ^car. The interior of the Hima- 
laya, except ait thebe passes and paths, is inaccessible, and appears to be 
daily becoming more so, from the gradual extension of the zone of perpe- 
tual snow. “ The Bhotias bear universal testimony to the fact of such ex- 
tension,” Mr. Traill states, “ and point out ridges, now never free from 
snow, which, within the memory of man, were clothed with forest and 
afforded periodical pastures for sheep.” The passes may be said to be 
barely practicable ; though the Bhotias travel through them without diffi- 
culty, even under burthens. 

The Bhot Mehals present fifty-nine villages within the ghats, consisting 
of 1,325 houses, which are commonly large, two or more stories high, and 
substantially built of stone : in the choice of a site, security from ava- 
lanches, which are very destructive, forms the primary consideration. The 
population is estimated at about 10,000, of whom nine-tenths arc native 
Bhotias, who are generally in good circumstances. 

During full half the year, the surface is wholly covered with snow, be- 
ginning to fall about the end of September, and continuing to accumulate to 
the beginning of April. In open and level situations, where the bed of 
snow is in some years twelve feet deep, it is dissipated early in June ; ,in 
the hollows not till the middle of July. During the five months of absence 
of snow, the thermometer ranges at sun-rise from 40° to 5;3°, and at mid- 
day, from 65° to 75° in the shade, and from 90° to 110° in the sun. 

The agricultural products in this rugged country and inhospitable climate 
are few : buck-wheat, barley and wheat, and a species of amaranthus ; the 
crop of the two latter being uncertain and in many seasons never reaching 
maturity : the only vegetables raised are turnips and leeks, but many useful 
herbs grow spontaneously, amongst which is rhubarb. The Bhot villages are 
all situated on the northern side of the great chain, and arc in some degree 
subject to the influence of its snows and shade. By any unusual accumu- 
lation of snow on the summit, the inferior bed is forced down, and with it 
the influence of the line of perpetual congelation, if not the line itself, 
descends, and it sometimes requires the heat of more than one summer to 
throw back the snow to its former level. In the southern and least elevated 
parts of the ghat, oaks and pines flourish ; but with the increase of eleva- 
tion a gradual change in the forests takes place, from these trees down to 
the birch, which is found on the very verge of perpetual snow : the bark 
of this tree is highly useful as a substitute for paper and for other domestic 
purposes. The domestic animals are horned cattle (including the Tarta- 
rian yak), ponies, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. The sheep and goats are 
employed as beasts of burthen ; the wool of the former is of good quality 
and manufactured into blankets. The Tibet sheep is a powerful long- 
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legged animal, resembling the Iceland ram, having sometimes as many as 
live horns ; it carries treble the burthen of the common sheep, and its wool 
is of a superior kind. The shawl-wool goat is procured from Tibet : these 
valuable animals are to be purchased there at from twelve annas to two ru- 
pees (one shilling and six-pence to four shillings) each ! The wild animals 
are the barji, or tawny bear ; the bharel> or wild sheep (ovis ammori), with 
vast # liorns ;* and the kasturi , or jnusk deer ( tnoschns mos&hiferus) ; mar- 
mots, ferrets, and rats, the tails of the latter not exceeding half an inch in 
length. The birds arc the falcon, hawk, ptarmigan, wild pigeon, and 
Cornish chough. Neither fish nor reptiles of any kind exist, and insects 
arc far from abundant, although they swarm along the continuous ranges. 

Granite and quartz appear the prevailing rocks ; the minerals are iron, 
sulphur, and yellow arsenic; rock crystal is common, and fossil bones and 
organic remains are found in the most elevated parts of the ghats, estimated 
at 17,000 feet above the sea. Hot springs are numerous throughout the 
Himalaya; the temperature is nearly the same in all, from 130° to 138°. 
“ No volcano is positively known to exist, but there are grounds for sus- 
pecting that the Nanda Devi peak contains something of the kind ; the 
Bhotias and natives of the neighbouring districts bear unanimous testimony 
to the occasional appearance of smoke on its summit; this is attributed by 
them to the actual residence of a deity, and has, accordingly, invested that 
peak with particular sanctity; a religious niela is held every twelfth year at 
the highest accessible point, which is, however, about a mile from the sum- 
mit : further progress is rendered impossible by a wall of perpendicular ice.” 

Personal appearance, language, religion, customs, and tradition all unite, 
Mr. Traill states, in referring the origin of the Bhotias to Tibet. “ The 
histories of Timur mention the subjugation of these hills by one of his 
atabegs, a fact confirmed by the local records, which consist of little more 
than an enumeration of former rajas, with the duration of their reigns ; 
they note, however, an interregnum of about twenty years, during which 
the Mogul sway continued.” Vestiges of this race are still found in the 
centre of the province, consisting of tombs, constructed of large flat tiles, 
and in other respects substantially built, which could not have been the 
work of the aborigines or of Hindus. In respect to religion, the Bhotias 
may now be regarded as pantheists, paying equal adoration at every temple, 
whether of Brahma, Buddh, or the Lama ; they have no priests of their 
own caste. The only temples in Bhot are small rude buildings of loose 
stones, merely sufficient to shelter the idol. The Bhotias ought to have no 
distinctions of caste, but they have imbibed some incipient notions of such 
distinctions from the Hindus. The abrogation of the Brahtninical govern- 
ment may be expected to abolish them. They universally burn their dead, 
which is done in the month of Kartik only, the bodies being in the inter- 
val committed to the earth. At the ceremony, goats and yaks are sacri- 
ficed to the manes of the deceased. Among the Darma Bhotias, when an 
individual dies absent from his native village, a clue of worsted is conducted 
to it from the spot where death occurs, the object of which is to enable the 

* Mr. Moorcroft found some weighing fifty or sixty pounds. 
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departed soul to join the spirits of his ancestors. Marriage-contracts arc 
formed at an early age, but not commonly concluded till maturity : the 
female ftiay annul the contract and choose for herself. The nuptial cere- 
monies are invariably accompanied with riot and drunkenness. 

The - original languages of Bhot are current only in verbal intercourse, 
as scarcely an individual is to be found capable of reading or writing the 
Tibet ; while of the Darma dialect, it does not appear that any characters 
were ever in use. 

Some valuable details respecting the revenue of Bhot are given by Mr. 
Traill. Its only manufactures are woollens ; the yarn is prepared by the 
males, and the weaving is performed, by the females of all ranks, in a simple 
manner : one end of the web is fastened to a stone, or stake fixed in the 
earth, the other secured by a strap to the body of the weaver sitting on 
the ground. 

Trade forms the primary object of the Bhotias. A commercial fair takes 
place annually, in September, at Gartokh, the residence of the Lhassan 
viceroy, which is attended by traders from Hindustan, Ladakh, Cashmcr, 
Tartary, Y arkhand, Lhassa, and Siling, or China proper. The trade of 
Hiundes ( 1 snow-country ') is an exclusive system of monopoly and restric- 
tion, chiefly under the influence of the Chinese ; the intercourse to which the 
Bhotias are admitted is tolerated only, and a formal permission is required 
for its annual renewal. The whole system of trade is one of monopoly, 
which extends even to individual dealings, and every trader has his privi- 
leged correspondent, with whom he alone has the right to barter. These 
individual monopolies are considered as hereditary and disposable property, 
and from successive partitions of family property and transfers, this right 
has been gradually sub-divided, so that many Bhotias collectively possess 
a single correspondent. 

Mr. Traill concludes his account of these Mehals with a notice of the 
principal exports and imports, and some remarks upon the former and pre- 
sent state of the commerce of Bhot. 

Of the Trans- Himalayan state of Hiundes Mr. Traill could procure 
but little authentic information, owing to the watchful care with which the 
entrance of Europeans is prevented, the extreme precautions with which 
natives of India, not Bhotias, are admitted, and the jealous restrictions to 
which even Bhotias are subjected. The province is termed Nari by its 
inhabitants ; at Ladakh and westward, Chang or Jhang tang , which is 
said to be nearly synoniinous with Hiundes : it is subject directly to the 
Lama at Lhassa. The chief government is entrusted to two officers con- 
jointly, called g orphans 9 who reside at Gartokh, and are relieved every 
three years. Under them, the internal administration in each district is 
similarly confided to two officers, the deba and the vazir. The only regu- 
lar military force in the province is said to consist of 200 horse ; but each 
town and village has its enrolled militia, liable to be called upon when its 
services are required. The provincial and district lamas control exclusively 
the religious institutions, and appear to influence considerably the local 
civil administration. From the concurrent testimony of the Bhotias, it 
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would appear that the Hiuniyas are grievously taxed and oppressed under 
their theocratical government. 

This is a curious and valuable paper. 

The next is an " Essay on the Extraction of the Roots of Integers, as 
practised by the Arabs;” by Dr. John Tytler. This is an elaborate in- 
quiry into the method by which the Arabians extract the roots of integer 

powers, as shown in the Ayoun-ul-Hisaby or * Fountains 

of Arithmetic.' The essay comprehends, 1 . A general demonstration of 
the extraction of the roots of all powers ; 2. An example of this operation 
after the common European method, exhibiting its conformity to the demon- 
stration; 3. A similar example after the Arabian method; 4. An extract 
from the /h/oun-ul-FIisab , containing the rule, with a translation and re- 
marks. The Arabian method, though considered by Dr. Tytler, “a de- 
serving monument of Arabian ingenuity,” is extremely laborious and com- 
plicated, and, as he observes, we may hence form some judgment how 
much the old arithmeticians must have been perplexed and retarded till the 
great discovery of logarithms. It is, of course, impossible to epitomize 
this able paper. 

The third article is one of great value and interest, from the pen of the 
late secretary, Professor Wilson, “ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus,” being the sequel of a paper published in the preceding volume. 
That paper contained an account of the different classes of the numerous 
worshippers of Vishnu ; the present is devoted to the followers of Siva and 
Sakti, and the miscellaneous and less orthodox sects. 

The worship of Siva, Mr. Wilson observes, in the districts afong the 
Ganges, would appear to be the most prevalent and popular, to judge by 
the number of shrines dedicated to the Linga , the only form in which lie 
is reverenced ; but these temples are not much resorted to, and the adora- 
tion of Siva has never assumed, in Upper India, a popular form. No 
legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic and pleasing character, and 
no work whatever exists, like the Rdmayana or the Bdrtt& y in any ver- 
nacular dialect, wherein the actions of Siva are celebrated, except in the 
south of India. Corresponding to this absence of multiplied forms, and 
this want of works, the Saivas can scarcely be said to be divided into sects, 
any further than as they assume different religious mendicants for their spi- 
ritual guides. They have no teachers of ancient repute, except Sankara 
Achdrya, whose doctrines are too philosophical and speculative to be popu- 
lar. The worship of Siva continues, in fact, what it appears to have been 
from a remote period, the religion of the Brahmanas. The different classes 
into which the Saivas may be distinguished, as distinct from the mass of 
Brahmans, arc the following. 

Dandis and Dasndmis . These customarily form but one division. The 
Dandis, properly so called, and the Tridandis of the Vaishnavas, are the 
only legitimate representatives of the Sanyasis of Menu : the Dandi is dis- 
tinguished by carrying a small dand , or wand, and subsists upon food ob- 
tained from the houses of Brahmanas. Tiic genuine Dandi, however, is 
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not necessarily of theSaiva or any other sect; the practical Dandis worship 
Siva, or Bhairava. Any Hindu of the three first classes may become a 
Dandi, or a Hindu of any caste may adopt the life and emblems of this 
order. The Dasndmi Dandis, who are regarded as the descendants of the 
original members of the fraternity, are said to refer their origin to Sankara 
Ach&rya, of whose biography Mr. Wilson has supplied some scanty particu- 
lars, deduced chiefly from works current in the south of India * 

Most accounts agree in making Sankara a native of Kerala, or Malabar, 
of the tribe of Namburi Brahmans ; according to other traditions, he was 
born at Chidambaram, and transferred his residence to Malabar. He is 
said to have divided the four original castes in Malabar into seventy-two, 
assigning them their respective rites and duties. All accounts concur in 
representing him as leading an erratic life, and engaged in controversy with 
various sects. In the course of his peregrinations, he established several 
maths , or convents, particularly one still flourishing at Sringcri, near the 
sources of the Tungabhadra. Towards the close of his life, lie repaired to 
Kashmir, and after triumphing over various opponents (his career seems to 
have been one of perpetual collision), he seated himself on the throne of 
Saraswati. He next went to Badarikasrama, and finally to the sacred 
Kedarnath, in the Himalaya, where he died at the premature age of thirty- 
two. Local traditions confirm these events in his life: the pit ha, or throne 
of Saraswati, on which Sankara sat, is still shewn in Kashmir; and at the 
temple of Siva, at Badari, a Malabar Brahman, of the N amburi tribe, has 
always been the officiating priest. The most eminent of his writings are 
his Bushy as ^ or Commentaries on the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vyasa; a 
Commentary on the Bhagavad Gita is also ascribed to him, and one on 
the Nrisinha Tapamya Upanishad ; the Saundarya Lahari> a cento 
of verses in praise of Durga, is likewise said to be his, as well as theAmrn 
Sataka 9 a collection of amatory stanzas written in the name of Amru, a 
prince whose dead body Sankara is fabled to have animated, that by be- 
coming familiarized with sensual enjoyments, he might argue upon such 
topics with the wife of MadanaMisra. “ Although no doubt of Sankara’s 
existence, or of the important part performed by him in the partial remo- 
delling of the Hindu system, can be entertained,’ ' observes Mr. Wilson, 
“ yet the exact period at which he flourished can by no means be deter- 
mined.” In the preface to his Sanscrit dictionary, he expresses his belief 
that he may have existed about the eighth or ninth century.t The spiritual 
descendants of Sankara originated the Dasnami y or * ten-named/ tl\e 
greater proportion of which ten classes of mendicants have failed to retain 
their purity of character. Amongst the most respectable of the real Dan- 
dis are to be found very able expounders of the Vcd&nta works, and other 
branches of Sanscrit literature owe important obligations to this sect. 
Others arc sturdy beggars and impostors. The Atits y of whom Colonel 
Tod found some super-human or sub-human specimens in the high places 

* The Sankara Charitra, the Sankara Kathd, the Sankara Vijaya or Sankara Digvijaya, and the 
Kerala Utpatti, or description of Malabar, sometimes attributed to Sankara himself* 

f Mr. Colebrooke has assigned the same date.— Trans. R. A . S. r vol. ii. p. G 
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of Rajast'han,* belong to the Dandi sect. The philosophical tenets of the 
Dandis are, in the main, those of the Ved&nta; but they generally suptfi-- 
add the practice of the Yoga , as taught by the followers of Patanjali. 

The Yogis , or Jogis , are properly followers of the Yoga, or Patanjali 
school of philosophy, so well expounded by Mr. Colebrooke. Amongst 
other tenets, this school maintained the practicability of acquiring entire 
command over elementary matter, by certain ascetic practices, chiefly long 
suppressions of breath; respiring in a particular manner ; sitting in different 
attitudes; fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, and endeavouring by force 
of mental abstraction to unite the vital spirit in the body with that which 
pervades all nature, and is identical with Siva: hence the Yogi acquires 
supernatural faculties. The perfect fulfilment of the rites to be accom- 
plished by the Y ogi, requires a protracted existence and repeated births, 
and is declared to be unattainable in the present age. Individuals, how- 
ever, disregard the prohibition, Mr. Wilson tells us, and aim at attaining 
an omnipotence over matter, by means of attitudes, gesticulations, sup- 
pressions of breath and fixation of thought, whereby the excited brain bodies 
forth a host of crude and wild conceptions. The air-sitter at Madras, a 
year or two back,*f was supposed to have attained this faculty by Yogi 
penances : in the Travels of Ibn Batuta a variety of miraculous feats are 
attributed to Y ogi performers. 

In referring to the origin of this (the Yoga) system (observes Mr. Wilson), 
we must, no doubt, go back to some antiquity, although the want of chrono- 
logical data renders it impossible to specify the era at which it was first pro- 
mulgated. That it was familiarly known and practised in the eighth century, 
we may learn from the plays of Bhavabhiiti, particularly the Malali and MM - 
hava, and from several of the Saiva Puranas , in some of which, as the Kurma 
Purdna , we have a string of names, which appear to be those of a succession 
of teachers. The cavern-temples of the South of India, in the subjects of 
their sculptures, and the decorations of Siva and his attendants, belong to the 
same sect ; whilst the philosophical tenets of Patanjali are as ancient, perhaps, 
as most of the other philosophical systems, and arc prior to the Puranas , by 
which they arc inculcated in a popular form. The practices of the Yoga are 
also frequently alluded to and enforced in the Malidbhdrat . There is little 
reason to question, therefore, the existence and popularity of the Yoga in the 
early centuries of the Christian era; but whether it was known and cultivated 
earlier, must be matter of vague conjecture alone. 

The term Jogi , in popular acceptation, is almost of as general applica- 
tion as Sa?iydsi and Vairdgi ; the Jogis, indeed, are distinguished front 
other mendicants by adding more of the mountebank to the religious charac- 
ter. All classes and sects assume the character, and Musulman Jogis arc 
.not uncommon. They are all errants, fixed residences of any Jogis (ex- 
cept of the K&nphatas) rarely occurring: a remark applicable, perhaps, 
to all the Saiva sects. 

The Jangamas are worshippers of the Linga, and hence called Lin- 
gayets and Lingawants . The worship of Siva, under the type of the 

* See jf finals of Rajast’han, Personal Narrative, Vols. 1. 731, II. 702. 

t AHat. Joum . Vol. xxvll. p. 596. 
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Linga , Mr. Wilson remarks, almost the only form in which he is wor- 
shipped, is 'also, perhaps, the most ancient object of homage adopted in 
India, subsequently to the ritual of the Vddas 9 which was chiefly, if not 
wholly, addressed to the elements, and particularly to fire. It is doubtful 
how far it is authorized by the V idas 9 but it is the main purport of several 
of the Purdnas. It was universal at the Mohamedan invasion of India : 
the idol Soman&th, or Sumnat, destroyed by Mahmud of Ghizni, 

which was a block of stone four or five cubits long, was nothing more than 
a linga.* “ Notwithstanding the acknowledged purport of this worship, 
it is but justice to state,” adds Mr. Wilson, “ that it is unattended in 
Upper India by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies, and it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its symbols to the 
objects they are supposed to represent. t The absence of all indecency from 
public worship and religious establishments, in the Gangetic provinces, 
was fully established by the Vindicator of the Hindus, the late General 
Stuart ; and in everything relating to actual practice, better authority cannot 
be desired.” 

The essential characteristic of the Lingayets is the wearing the emblem, 
in copper or silver, on some part of the person, either suspended in a case 
round the neck, or tied in the turban. In the South of India, the Linga- 
yets are very numerous, especially in Mysore and ancient Kanara and 
Telingana ; they are also known there by the name of Vira Saiva. Mr. 
Wilson has cited a legendary account of Basava, B a swan a, or Baswapa, 
the restorer, if not the founder, of the faith, from this Mackenzie collec- 
tion, $ derived from the Basava Parana , which records a variety of mar- 
vellous exploits performed by B&sava, who was the son of a Brahman. 
Th e Parana is also addressed to the Jainas, to show the falsehood ^)f the 
Jain faith; and it is said that, in order to convert the Jains, one of Biisava’s 
disciples, like a certain saint, cut off his head in their presence, and then 
marched five days in solemn procession through and round the city, and on 
the fifth day, replaced his head upon his shoulders: the Jain pagodas, it is 
said, were thereupon destroyed by the Jangamas. These fables cannot 
plead even high antiquity for their excuse, for the real events recorded in 
the work may be placed with confidence in the early part of the eleventh 
century. 

In Rajpootana, Colonel Tod tells us,§ Siva, who is the tutelary deity of 
the Mewaris, and was formerly the sole object of Gehlote worship, is 
adored under the epithet of Eklinga ( ‘one linga*), the symbol being a sin- 
gle cylindrical or conical stone. 

The Paramahansa is the most eminent of the four kinds or gradations 
of Sany&sis, according to the Dwadasa Mahdvcikya 9 a Dandi work ; 

* This fact, which is attested by Mohamedan historians, completely disproves the story related by 
Mr. Mill (and adopted amongst our popular errors), after Dow's inaccurate version of Ferishta, about 
Mahmud's knocking off the note of the idol, then bursting open its belly, from whence issued a vast 
treasure of diamonds, rubies, and pearls. * 

t The reader may satisfy himself as to the form of this phallic symbol, by looking at the plates In 
Mr. Coleman's Mythology of the Hindtis, PI. 33. 

% See Vol. II., p. 3. § Annals, I., p. 514. 
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and lie is the ascetic who is solely occupied with the investigation of Brahma, 
or spirit, and is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, &c. 
“ Individuals are occasionally met with, who pretend to have attained such 
a degree of perfection ; in proof of it they go naked in all weathers, never 
speak or indicate any natural want ; wiiat is brought to them, as alms or 
food, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed sanctity, or a con- 
federation of interests, attaches to them, and by these attendants, they are 
fed and served on all occasions, as if they were as helpless as infants/’ 

These pretenders are more inoffensive than the Aghoris , or Aghorapan- 
th is, with whom they have been confounded. The original Aghori worship 
seems to have been that of Devi, in some of her terrific forms, and to have 
required even human victims. 

The regular worship of this sect has long since been suppressed, and the 
only traces of it left arc presented by a few disgusting wretches, who make 
a profession of its tenets a plea for extorting alms. They smear their 
bodies with excrement, and carry it about with them in a wooden cup or 
skull; swallow carrion or ordure; inflict gashes on their limbs, &c. They 
are not numerous, and are universally detested and feared. 

The Urddhabdhas (arm-lifters); the Akasmukhis (face- raisers) and the 
Nakhis , arc devotees, who practise self-torture as a religious office. The 
first extend one or both arms above their heads, till they remain so, closing 
the list, till the nails grow through the metacarpal bones, and perforate the 
hand. The second hold up their faces to the sky, till the muscles of the 
neck become contracted and retain it in this frightful position. The last 
never cut their nails. 

Mr. Ward, who erroneously describes the first of these devotees ( Oord - 
hoo-vahoos , as he writes the term) as Vaishnavas, relates an interview he 
had with one at Ganga Sagur, a young man, who had held up his arm till 
it was stiff. lie said he had done so for three years: the nails had grown 
long like the claws of a bird of prey. Being asked if it had produced any 
pain, he replied that it did for the first six months. To the question why he 
did it, his answer implied indifference. He said he expected to be devoured 
by tigers, which frequented the place. 

The G udar as , so named from a pan of coals they carry to bum scented 
wood ; the Rtikharas, Sukharas, and Ukharas , mendicants of inoffensive 
manners ; the Kara Li/igis , naked vagabonds, indecently exhibiting them- 
selves; the Sanj/asis, Br ajnacfidris 9 and Avadhiitas , general terms em- 
bracing mendicants, call for no particular remark ; except the Ndgas , who 
are Saiva Sanyasis, go naked, smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair 
to grow, &c. They are chielly of the Dandi and Attit orders, and arc very 
numerous in many parts of India. These Nugas arc opponents of the 
Vairagi Nagas, and were the leading actors in the bloody fray at Ilarid- 
w&r in 1760, which had excluded the Vaishnavas from the fair there, till the 
British acquired the country. Mr. Ward says, <c at a particular junction of 
the heavenly bcAies, sometimes as many as 20,000 Sanyasis, and an equal 
number of Vairagis, meet at II arid war, and figlit, to determine who shall 
descend and bathe in the Ganges first.” This is unsupported l>y Mr. Wilson. 

AsiattJourn. N.S. Vot.12. No.4;>. C 
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The SdktaSy worshippers of Sakti, the power or energy of the divine 
nature in action, or female principle, Prakriti, are exceedingly numerous 
amongst all classes of Hindus: of those of Bengal, it is computed that at 
least three- fourths arc of this sect. Mr. Wilson has ably elucidated the 
principles of this sect at some length. The worship of the female prin- 
ciple, as distinct. from the divinity, appears to have originated in the literal 
interpretation of the metaphorical language of the V Mas , in which the 
will ot purpose to create the universe is represented as originating from the 
creator, and co-existent with him, as his bride, and part of himself. The 
error has been still further mystified both in the Ved&nta and Sankhya 
philosophies, whence Prakriti has come to be regarded as the mother of 
gods and men, whilst, as one with matter, it is, by the Vedantins and 
popular sects, identified with Maya , or illusion, and as co-existent with 
the supreme, as his personified energy or bride. These mythological fancies 
have been principally disseminated by the Purdnas , in all which Prakriti, 
or Maya, bears a prominent part. From this worship of the female prin- 
ciple springs the veneration of womankind. “ Whoever offends or insults 
a female,' 1 says the Brahma Vaivartta Pur ana 9 “ incurs the wrath of 
Prakriti; whilst he who propitiates a female, particularly the youthful 
daughter of a brahman, with clothes, ornaments, and perfumes, offers 
worship to Prakriti herself in the spirit of this last doctrine, one of the 
principal rites of the Saktas is the actual worship of the daughter or wife of 
a brahman, “ and leads, with one branch of the sect at least," Mr. Wilson 
says, “ to the introduction of gross impurities." 

The principal rites and formulae of the Sakti worship is derived from the 
Tantras (a branch of literature highly esteemed, though neglected), 
which always assume the form of a dialogue between Siva and his bride, 
in one of her many forms, mostly as Uina and Parvati. The followers 
of the Tantras profess to consider them as a fifth Veda , and attribute 
to them equal antiquity and superior authority.* Culluca Bhatta, in 
his comment on the first verse of the second chapter of Menu, says that the 
Sruti is two-fold, Vaidika and Tantrika. Mr. Wilson assigns sufficient 
reasons for believing the Tantras to be prior to some of the Purdnas , the 
date of which, however, is not determined. There appears no indication 
of Tantrika notions in the Mahdhhdrat , and the name of Tantra 9 in the 
sense of a religious text-book, does not occur in the Amera Cosha . “ It 

may, therefore, be inferred that the system originated at some period in the 
early centuries of Christianity, being founded on the previous worship of the 
female principle, and the practices of the Yoga , with the Mantras , or 
mystical formulae of the Vedas” 

The Saktas are divided into two leading branches, the Dakshindcharis 
and the Vamdcharis 9 or followers of the right-hand and the left-hand 
ritual. When the worship of any goddess is performed in a public manner, 
4Uid docs not comprehend the impure practices attributed to a different divi- 
sion of the S&ktas, it is termed Dakshina . The an offering of 

* Mr. Colebrooke has discovered notices of them in many ancient compositions. As. Res., vol. v. 
art. «• Indian Classes/' 
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blood, either by decapitating helpless animals, or without injury to life, is 
not considered orthodox, but as approaching the ritual of the Vainis : the 
more pure Bali consists of edible grain, milk, and sugar. Although any 
of the goddesses may be objects of the Sakta worship, and the term Sakii 
comprehends them all, yet the homage of the Saktas is almost restricted to 
the wife of Siva, and to Siva himself, as identified with his consort. 

The worship of Devi, thus naturally resulting from the Tantras> is of 
considerable antiquity and popularity. The adoration of Vindhya V&sini, 
near Mirzapur, has existed for more than seven centuries, and that of 
.Jwalamukhi, at Nagarkot, very early attracted Mahomedan persecution. 
The adoration of Kali, or Durga, prevalent in Bengal, is cultivated with 
practices, Mr. Wilson observes, scarcely known in most other provinces : 
her great festival, the Dasahara (or Dus$era)> in the west of India, is 
marked by no particular honours, whilst the celebration of the Durga 
Puja, in Bengal, occupies ten days of prodigal expenditure. The rites 
observed at K All Ghat (near Calcutta) and at the Durga Puja, he adds, 
almost place the Bengali Saktas amongst the Vanutcharis. 

The Vanns or Vamacharis, ‘ left-hand worshippers," or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to the usual, and to what they dare publicly avow, 
worship Devi (as well as Siva), but all the goddesses, even the jiend-like 
Dakinis and Sakinis, are admitted to a share of their homage. Their wor- 
ship resolves itself into various subjects, and apparently divides them into 
sects, of which the Kaula , or Kalina , is declared pre-eminent : the object 
of the worshippers is to obtain supernatural powers in this life, and to be 
identified after death with Siva and Sakti. All the forms of worship require 
the use of some or all of the five makdras , — fish, flesh, wine, women, and 
certain mystical gesticulations. Suitable mantras , or formula*, are also 
indispensable, which consist of various unmeaning monosyllabic combina- 
tions of letters. Mr. Wilson gives an example of one, the Prdsdda 
Mantra , which is described, in one of the Vdmdlantras , as Siva him- 
self; as present to’ all beings that breathe, from Siva to a worm, and 
existing in states of expiration and inspiration. This is the combination in 
one of the letters H and S, the former being the expirated and the 

latter the inspirated letter; and as these two acts constitute life, the mantra 
they express is the same with life ! Where intercourse with and control 
over impure spirits is required, a dead corpse is necessary. In this and 
many of the observances, solitude is enjoined ; but all the principal cere- 
monies require the presence of a female, as the living representative and 
type of Sakti, who, in a mixed society, in which the men represent Bhai- 
ravas and the women Bhairavis, is personated by a naked female, to whom 
meat and wine are offered, the recitation of mantras and gesticulations 
with the fingers accompanying the different stages of the ceremony, which 
is terminated with the most scandalous orgies amongst the votaries. Mr. 
Wilson lias subjojped the texts of some of the Tan tras, affording a melancholy 
proof that these impurities are countenanced by the authorities of the sect. 
But he remarks that “ it is contrary to all knowledge of the human character 
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to admit the possibility of these transactions to their fullest extent; and 
although the worship of the Sakti, according to the above outline, may be 
sometimes performed, yet there can be little doubt of its being practised 
but seldom, and then in solitude and secresy. In truth, few of the cere- 
monies, there is reason to believe, are ever observed ; and although the 
Chakra (circle — i.e. ceremony) is said to be not uncommon, and by some 
zealous Saktas it is scarcely concealed, it is usually nothing more than a 
convivial party, consisting of the members of a single family, or at which 
men only are assembled, and the company arc glad to eat tlesh and drink 
spirits* ** under the pretence of a religious observance.’ * 

This sect is numerous, especially amongst the brahman tribe; all classes 
are, however, admissible and are equal at the ceremonies. In the world, 
they resume their characteristic distinctions, and wear the scctarial marks 
of other divisions. 

The Kdncheliyas , the existence of whiah sect is questioned, are like- 
wise worshippers of Siva, with practices like the foregoing. “It is said to 
be distinguished by one peculiar rite, the object of which is to confound 
all the tics of female alliance, and to enforce not only a community of 
women amongst the votaries, but disregard even of natural restraints. On 
occasions of worship, the female votaries are said to deposit their upper 
vests in a box, in charge of the guru ; at the close of the usual rites, the 
male worshippers take each a vest from the box, and the female to whom 
the garment appertains, be she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the partner 
for the time of his licentious pleasures.” The very belief in the existence of 
such a sect is a bad symptom of Hindu morals. 

The Kerdri , worshippers of Devi in her terrific forms, is the represen- 
tative of the A g hoi' a Ghanta and Kdpdlika , who in former times sacri- 
ficed human victims, but now confine their tortures to themselves, piercing 
their flesh with hooks and spits, running sharp instruments through their 
tongues, reclining upon beds of spikes, &c. The description of the Kdpa- 
lika, in the Sankara Vijaya , is as follows: “his body is smeared with 
ashes from a funeral pile ; around his neck hangs a string of human skulls ; 
his forehead is streaked with a black line; his hair is wove into the matted 
braid ; his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin ; a hollow skull is in his left 
hand (for a cup), and in his right lie carries a bell, which he rings inces- 
santly, exclaiming aloud, 1 Ho Sambhu, Bhairava! Ho lord of Kali!* ” 
The aforegoing are the regular Saiva and Sakti sects. The rest of the 
paper is occupied with an interesting account of the miscellaneous sectaries, 
with which wc shall resume our notice of this valuable volume next month. 

* “ Let him pledge the wine-cup again and again, 

** Till he measures his length on the ground; 

“ Let him rise and once more the goblet drain ; 

“ And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain, 

“ Shall the glorious feat be crowned. 1 ' 

The Devi Rahnttya, a section of the liudra Yd main. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. VI. — Travelling. — The Budgerow. 

There is scarcely any season of the year in which Anglo-Indians do 
not avail themselves of the grand water-privilege, as our American friends 
would term it, offered by the Ganges ; but at the dangerous period, — that 
of the rains, — when the river is full, and its mighty current comes rushing 
down* with the most fearful velocity, its voyagers arc multiplied, partly in 
consequence of the difficulty of traversing the country by land, and partly 
on account of the hope that may be entertained of a quick passage ; the 
navigation being more speedy than when the river is low, and its waters 
comparatively sluggish. In proceeding up the Ganges, at the commence- 
ment of the rains, the general steadiness of the wind, usually blowing from 
a favourable point, enables the ascending vessels to stem the current by 
means of their sails ; but should the breeze fail, which is frequently the 
case, or prove adverse — a not unlikely contingency — the boatmen arc 
compelled to undergo the tedious process of tracking, in some instances not 
being able to drag the vessel beyond a couple of miles in the course of a 
long and fatiguing day’s work. The progress down the river is much more 
rapid, the swiftness of the descent being sometimes perfectly frightful : 
boats arc absolutely whirled along, and if, while forced at an almost incon- 
ceivable rate by the impetuosity of the current, they should strike against 
the keel of a former wreck, or come in contact with some of the numerous 
trees and other huge fragments, victims of the devouring wave, destruction 
is inevitable. The boat sinks at once, and the crew and passengers have 
little chance of escaping with their lives, unless at the moment of the con- 
cussion they jump into the river and arc able to swim to shore. The 
crazy, ill-appointed state of the greater portion of the vessels which navi- 
gate the Ganges, renders it surprising that so little loss of life should be 
sustained from the vast multitudes who entrust themselves to such fragile 
conveyances upon a river which, when swelled by mountain floods, and 
vexed by ruffling gales, comes raging and roaring like a sea. It is seldom 
that small boats are attached to the larger craft, to put out in case of 
danger, and many persons may drown in the sight of a large fleet, without 
the possibility of being picked up. 

Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks nearly as formidable, fami- 
lies proceeding to and from the upper provinces, generally prefer the river to 
any other mode of travelling, since, during the rains, though not the safest, 
it is by far the most practicable. Fresh arrivals, from Europe especially, 
find it easier to visit the places of their destination in the interior by water 
than by land ; the necessary preparations are less extensive, and the fatigue 
and trouble of the journey greatly diminished. The safest, and the most 
commodious kind of vessel, with respect to its interior arrangements, is a 
pinnace, but it is not so well calculated to pass the shallows and sand- 
banks of an ever-shifting stream, as the more clumsy and less secure budge - 
row . This boat, whose name is a native corruption of the word barge , 
is, therefore, usually chosen by European travellers, to whom time and 
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expense are objects of importance. Though, to a certain extent^ the term 
clumsy may fairly be applied to a budge row, its construction and appear- 
ance arc far from inelegant ; with a little more painting and gilding, a few 
silken sails and streamers, and divested of the four-footed outside pas- 
sengers and other incumbrances on the roof, it would make a very beautiful 
object in a picture, and in its present state it has the advantage of being* 
exceedingly picturesque. The greater part of the lower deck is occupied 
by a range of apartments fitted up for the accommodation of the party 
engaging the boat ; these are generally divided into a sleeping and a 
sitting room, with an enclosed verandah in front, which serves to keep off 
the sun, and to stow away various articles of domestic furniture. The 
apartments are surrounded on all sides with Venetians, which exclude the 
sun in the day time, and let in the air at night; and by those who are 
aware of the different kinds of annoyances to be guarded against in river- 
travelling, they may be rendered extremely comfortable. The addition of 
chicksy blinds made of bamboo split very fine, to be unrolled when the 
ghil mills , as the Venetians arc called, are opened, would prevent the inva- 
sions of those numerous armies of insects which, after sunset, infest the 
cabins ; and those who do not consider rats desirable guests, will do well to 
provide themselves with a staunch terrier dog, or a couple of good cats, other- 
wise they may expect to be overrun with vermin, to the great increase of dirt 
and bad smells, and to the destruction of clothes and the supplies for the 
table. In front of the cabins, the deck is of circumscribed dimensions, 
affording only space for the boatmen, who, on descending the river, facili- 
tate the progress of the vessel by means of long sweeps ; the upper deck, 
therefore, or roof, is the chief resort of the crew and the servants. At the 
stern the helmsman stands, perched aloft, guiding a huge rudder; the goleer y 
stationed at the prow, ascertains the depth of the water by means of a long 
oar ; and, when the wind will permit, two large square sails are hoisted, 
with the assistance of which the lumbering vessel goes rapidly through the 
water. In addition to the furniture for the cabins, sea (or rather river) 
stock must be procured, consisting of groceries of all kinds, wine, beer, 
and brandy, salt provisions, tongues, hams, tamarind-fish,* flour, biscuits, 
and charcoal ; a dozen or two of live fowls and ducks, and a couple of 
milch goats. As the budgerow is not calculated for a heavy or cumbrous 
freight, a baggage-boat is necessary for the conveyance of the goods and 
chattels of the party, and for the accommodation of those servants who can- 
not be conveniently retained on board the superior vessel. These boats are 
usually of the most dangerous description, and the number of accidents 
continually occurring to them, the destruction of property' which, even if 
fished up from the depths of the Ganges, is totally spoiled, and the con- 
stant anxiety and alarm they occasion, would in almost any other country 
deter persons from hiring such ricketty conveyances ; but it is the custom to 
imperil the most valuable effects in this manner, and they arc abandoned to 
the tender mercies of the winds and waves. 

A din ghee 7 or wherry, is a very essential adjunct to river-navigation, but 

* Fish cured with the acid juice of the tamarind. 
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it is not always to be procured, and when one of these light skiffs cannot be 
attached to the larger craft, the communication between the cook boat and 
the budgerow is frequently cut off. The former vessels are usually very 
heavy sailers (how tiiey manage to get on at all, with their canvass in as 
ragged a condition as the pocket-handkerchief of Sylvester Daggerwood, is 
the wonder), and they arc consequently often left at a long distance behind 
at the arrival of the hour of dinner. The unhappy passengers in the budge- 
row, «after waiting in vain for the smoking supplies they had anxiously 
expected, arc compelled to be satisfied with a less substantial meal of coffee, 
eggs, dried fish, or any thing else that their lockers may afford. Few per- 
sons venture to move after sunset, both on account of the dangers of the 
navigation from the numerous shoals and other obstructions, and the increased 
expense, as it would be necessary to engage a double set of boatmen, the 
ordinary number being insufficient for the performance of extra duties. At 
daybreak in the morning, the vessel is usually pushed out into the stream, 
spreading her sails like those of “ a wild swan in its flight,” or proceeding 
more leisurely by the united exertions of sixteen men dragging at a rope 
fastened at the mast-head ; breakfast is laid in the outer room, and is well 
supplied with luxurious fare. The bread may be a little stale or a little 
mouldy, for the damp atmosphere of the rains is not very favourable to the 
staff of life, which can only be procured, in the European form, at Euro- 
pean stations. A very good substitute, however, is offered by freshly- 
baked chupattiesy of which the native servants fabricate several kinds, some 
resembling crumpets, others the thick griddle cakes of Ireland, while a 
third are counterparts of the Scottish scones. Milk purchased at the neigh- 
bouring villages is churned into butter; the tea-kettle sings merrily on a 
tripod fed with charcoal placed upon the deck, and there is no want of fresh 
and dried fish, omelettes, and kedgeree ; whether the usual fricassees and 
grills can be added must depend upon the state of the live stock, and 
the chances of procuring fresh supplies before the vessel can reach a well- 
furnished bazaar. At the Hindoo villages, there is nothing to be had 
except milk, pulse, fruit, and vegetables, and sometimes a few eggs. 
From the Moosulman inhabitants, a more generous and substantial kind of 
provant can be obtained, chiefly consisting of poultry, it being seldom worth 
their while to fatten sheep for chance passengers, especially at a season in 
which it is impossible to keep fresh provisions for more than a day : what- 
ever is killed in the morning must be eaten before night, and the method 
usually employed by the khidmutghars, in clearing the dinner-table, is to 
empty the contents of the dishes into the river. The dandies , or boatmen, 
though frequently belonging to the lowest castes of Hindoos, will not touch 
a morsel of the food which comes from a Christian board. Some of the 
sweepers, a set of persons who enjoy perfect liberty of conscience in all 
matters in which dirt and filth arc concerned, will not contaminate them- 
selves with the joint, though untouched, which has been served up to their 
European masters; others less scrupulous will eat any thing; but the 
degree of horror entertained by the mere refuse of the people of the pollu- 
tion contracted by swallowing the remnants of a Christian feast, could 
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scarcely be credited by those who have not witnessed the strange effects of 
religious prejudices in India. The writer has seen the veriest outcasts, men 
who would steal, kill, and eat those unclean animals, the domestic pigs of 
a native village, — which the devourersof more orthodox pork hold in abomi- 
nation, — refuse the finest meat which had figured at the budgcrow-table, 
preferring the impure repast dishonestly obtained, to the defilement of roasts 
and boils from Christian cooking-pots. 

After the breakfast has been cleared away, those persons who entertain 
any regard for their eyes or their complexions, will fasten the Venetians, 
and darkening the boat as much as possible, employing themselves in read- 
ing, writing, or working. But strangers find it difficult to abstain from the 
contemplation of the novel and wondrous scenes around them. The broad 
and sparkling river is covered with objects of interest and attraction. In 
some parts of the Ganges, every wave appears to bring with it clusters and 
coronets of the largest and most beautiful flowers: so numerous arc the gar- 
lands which the worshippers of the deity of the stream throw into its glitter- 
ing waters. The rich and luxuriant clusters of the lotus float down in quick 
succession upon the silvery current; and a vivid imagination may fancy the 
young god Camdco nestling amid the silken leaves of his roseate couch.* 
Nor is it the sacred lotus alone which embellishes the wavelets of the 
Ganges ; large white, yellow, and scarlet flowers pay an equal tribute ; 
and the prows of the numerous native vessels navigating the stream are 
garlanded by long wreaths of the most brilliant daughters of the parterre. 
India may be called a paradise of flowers; the most beautiful lilies grow 
spontaneously on the sandy shores of the rivers, and from every projecting 
cliff some blossoming shrub dips its flowrets in the wave below. 

In tracking, the budgerow is frequently not more than a yard or two 
from the water’s edge, and nothing can be more gratifying to the eye than 
the moving panorama, which the scenery of the Ganges exhibits. One of 
the most striking and magnificent features of an Indian river is the ghaut. 
The smallest villages on the banks of the Ganges possess landing-places, 
which we vainly seek in the richest and most populous parts of Europe. 
The Anglo-Indian, landing upon the English coast, is struck with the 
meanness of the dirty w’oodcn staircases which meet his eye at Falmouth, 
Plymouth, and other places of equal note and importance. In India, 
wherever a town occurs in the vicinity of a river, a superb and spacious 
ghaut is constructed for the accommodation of the inhabitants : the material 
is sometimes granite, but more frequently wcll-tcmpcrcd and highly polished 
chunams. From an ample terrace, at the summit of the bank, broad steps 
descend into the river, inclosed on cither side with handsome balustrades. 
These are not unfrequently flanked with beautiful temples, mosques, or 
pagodas, according to the creed of the founders ; or the ghaut is approached 
through a cloistered quadrangle, having the religious edifice in the centre. 
The banian and the peepul fling their sacred branches over the richly-carved 
minarets and pointed domes, and those in the brahminee villages arc 

* The writer was constantly reminded of Fickersg ill's beautiful picture of Camdeo floating down the 
Ganges on a lotus. 
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crowded with troops of inoukics, whose grotesque and diverting antics 
contrast strangely with the devotional attitudes of the holy multitude per- 
forming their orisons in the stream. Nothing can be more animated than 
an Indian ghaut; at scarcely any period of the day is it destitute of groupes 
of bathers, while graceful female forms are continually passing and re- 
passing, loaded with water-pots, which are balanced with the nicest preci- 
sion on their heads. The ghaut, with its cheerful assemblage, disappears, 
and is «uccccded by some lofty overhanging cliff wooded to the top, and 
crowned with one of those beautiful specimens of oriental architecture 
scattered with rich profusion over the whole country. Green vistas next arc 
seen, giving glimpses of rustic villages in the distance, and winding alleys 
of so quiet a character, that the passer-by may fancy that these sequestered 
lanes lead to the cottage-homes of England, — a brief illusion speedily dissi- 
pated by the appearance of some immense herd of buffaloes, cither wallow- 
ing in the mud, with their horns and the tips of their noses alone out of the 
water, or proceeding leisurely to the river’s edge, which, when gained, is 
quitted for the stream. A mighty plunge ensues, as the whole troop betake 
themselves to the water, stemming its rapid current with stout shoulders. 
0#e or two of the leaders bear the herdsmen on their necks ; very little of 
the forms of these men are visible, and their temerity in entrusting them- 
selves to so wild a looking animal, and to so wide a waste of waters, excites 
surprise to unaccustomed eyes. 

The snorting multitude arc left behind, and the scene changes again ; 
deep forests arc passed, whose unfathomable recesses lie concealed in 
eternal shade; savage jungles and marshy wastes ; then cultivation returns; 
wide pastures arc spread along the shore covered with innumerable herds ; 
the gigantic elephant is seen under a tree, fanning off the flies with a 
branch of palm, or pacing along, bearing his master in a howdah through 
the indigo plantations. European dwellings arise in the midst of park-like 
scenery, and presently the wild barbaric pomp of a native city bursts upon 
the astonished eye. Though the general character of the country is flat, 
the undulations occurring on the banks of the Ganges arc quite sufficient to 
redeem the scenery from the charge of sameness or monotony. High and 
abrupt promontories diversify the plain ; when the river is full, the boat fre- 
quently glides beneath beetling cliffs, crowned with the crumbling remnants 
of some half-ruined village, whose toppling houses are momentarily 
threatened with destruction or covered with the eyries of innumerable birds, 
and tapestried with wild creepers, which fling their magnificent garlands 
down to the sands below. Other steeps are clothed with umbrageous 
foliage, and between the trees glimpses are caught of superb flights of 
stairs, the approach from the water of some beautiful pagoda peeping out 
upon the summit, the habitation and the temple of a brahmin, who occupies 
himself solely in prayer, and in weaving garlands, part of which he devotes 
to the altars which he serves, and part to the bright and flowing river. 
These exquisite buildings occur in the most lonely situations, apparently far 
from the dwellings of man, and the innumerable varieties of birds, some 
flying in large flocks, and others stalking solitarily along the reedy shore, 
^ia/.«/i;wr«.N.S.VoL.12.No.45. I) 
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will at all times compensate for the absence of objects of greater impor- 
tance. 

The reputation for splendour of the Anglo-Indian style of living appears 
to be fully borne out by the grandeur of the display made upon the banks of 
the Ilooghly. The European towns which grace the shore are superb ; 
palace succeeds to palace as the boat passes Ishara, Barraekporc, and its 
opposite neighbour Scrampore, whose broad and beautiful esplanade pre- 
sents one of the finest architectural landscapes imaginable ; luxurizfnt gar- 
dens intervene between magnificent houses ; some shaded with forest trees, 
others spreading their terraced fronts and pillared verandahs in the full glow 
of an eastern sun. The French settlement of Chandcrnagore, a little 
higher up, only inferior to its Danish neighbour, offers a less striking and 
imposing front, and though boasting houses of equal splendour, does not 
appear to so much advantage from the river, while Chinsurah, at a short 
distance, is infinitely more picturesque. Smaller habitations attract the eye, 
perched upon the summits of crags richly wreathed with multitudes of 
creeping plants, and through numerous openings between these lovely 
cliffs, blooming labyrinths appear, which have all the charms the imagina- 
tion imparts to beauties only half- revealed. The character given to 4he 
scenery by the continued recurrence of those stately mansions, which seem 
more fitted for the residences of princes than for the dwellings of the civil 
and military servants of a company of merchants, is not entirely lost until 
after the budgerow has passed Moorshedabad, the residence of the Nizam 
of Bengal, a distance of 120 miles from Calcutta. From this point the 
landscape assumes a wilder and more decidedly foreign aspect. Bungalqws 
usurp the places of palaces ; fortresses, half Asiatic, half European in their 
construction, project their battlemented walls into the stream ; and when the 
ranges of the Rajmhal hills arc left behind, every place and building of 
importance is of native origin. However cheering the sight of a European 
cantonment may be in its promise of replenishing the larder, and the pros- 
pect it holds out of social pleasures, the hideous shapes of those gigantic 
mounds, which look like over-grown haystacks covered with thatch, is quite 
sufficient to destroy the effect of the surrounding objects. Out of the num- 
berless bungalows which disfigure the face of British India, very few, and 
those only which arc partly built of stone, and nearly hidden in embowering 
groves, are in the slightest degree picturesque ; and scarcely one can, under 
any circumstances, be introduced into a drawing. 

Towards the middle of the day, the boat becomes insufferably hot; both 
sides have received the fierce glare of a burning sun ; the heat is reflected 
from the water, which is now too dazzling for the eye to endure without 
pain; the morning breeze dies away, and it requires all the patience of a 
martyr to sustain the torments inflicted by the scorching atmosphere, espe- 
cially as the roofs of the cabins are usually too low to allow a punkah to 
be hung. As the sun declines, the boat gradually cools down to a more 
agreeable temperature ; and when the welcome shadows of the woods 
descend upon the deck, it is delightful to sit in the open air and watch the 
progress qf the vessel, as it nears the shore, to the spot appointed as its station 
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for the night. The moment that the budgerow is securely moored, a very 
active and animated scene commences : the domestics, whose services arc not 
required on board, and all the crew, immediately disembark ; tires are kindled 
for the various messes ; those who are anxious for quiet and seclusion light 
up their faggots at a considerable distance from the boat. The rich back- 
ground of dark trees, the blazing iircs, the picturesque groups assembled 
round them, and the tranquil river below, its crystal surface crimson with 
the red* glow of an Indian sunset, or the fleeting tint fading away, and 
leaving only the bright broad river, — molten silver, or polished steel, as the 
dark shadows of the night advance, — form an evening landscape always 
pleasing, and varying with the varying scenery of the ever-changing bank. 
While the cloth is laying in the cabin for dinner, the Europeans of the 
party usually walk along the sands of the river, or penetrate a short distance 
into the interior, sometimes passing through fields of indigo, or plantations 
of cotton, whose bursting pods strew the pathways ; at others pausing to 
admire the feathery appearance of a beautiful species of grain, which resem- 
bles the snowy plumes of the ostrich, and, rising to the height of several feet, 
produces a magnificent effect as it is undulated by the passing breeze. The 
cultivated places are watched by vigilant guardians, whose duty it is to protect 
them from the incursions and depredations of men and beasts. At night, 
these persons frequently nestle like birds in the branches of the trees, some 
of the more luxurious having their charpoys (bedsteads) fastened on conve- 
nient boughs; in the day time, they are either perched up in a small wooden 
watch-tower, which, as they always sit, or rather squat, looks like the upper 
half of a sentry-box, raised upon a scaffold of bamboo ; or, mounted on a 
broken-down tattoo, and armed with a long lance, they ride round their 
employer’s territories, very much in the style of Don Quixote or a cossack. 

It is curious to observe how very little accommodation is necessary to se- 
cure the comfort of a native in these happy climes ; while Europeans are ex- 
piring with heat, the enjoyment of the Indian is unalloyed; lie lives in the 
open air, cooks his simple meal of pulse and vegetables under a tree, and sleeps 
in a hut of straw scarcely large enough to contain his body. The pedestrian 
frequently comes upon one of these wigwams, for they arc nothing more, 
and they seem to be favourite abodes, since gardeners in European families, 
who might be much better lodged, arc fond of making a lair for themselves 
in some sequestered spot in the scene of their daily labours. A few branches 
are wattled together over-head, a screen of reeds placed in the direction of 
the wind, the earth is swept scrupulously clean, and the bed, a simple 
frame- work of bamboo laced together in a very ingenious manner with 
cord, does not look uninviting. If the heat of the day could be borne with 
impunity, this kind of sylvan life, realizing the romantic notions of early 
youth, the forest wanderings so often indulged in fancy, would be very 
delightful, especially where rich and nutritious fruits, some produced with- 
out cultivation and others by the lightest labour, hang temptingly within 
reach. 

Night, always beautiful in India, assumes a still more lovely aspect 
when it spreads its soft veil over the voyagers on a river ; the stars, which 
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come shining forth along the deep blue sky, inlay the waters beneath with 
glittering ingots ; the flowers give out their most delicious odours, and rock 
and tree, hut and temple, are invested with a double charm. Sleep 
does not often deign to light upon the lids of those who voyage up the river 
in a budgerow. The roof is crowded with two-legged and four-footed 
animals, whose stamping, barking, snoring, and coughing, continue with- 
out intermission through the night. The nasal power of the natives is very 
extraordinary : a story is related of an officer, who, irritated to madness by 
the midnight serenades of his hard-breathing brethren, rushed in his robe de 
chambre 9 sword in hand, to the deck, and scattered the party by forcing 
them to betake to the water to avoid his murderous vreapon. But though 
these enemies of repose were put to flight, others equally formidable re- 
mained ; troops of jackalls approach to the river’s brink and pierec the air with 
their yells, which continue until long after midnight; doleful birds utter strange 
and savage cries, which come in startling loudness on the ear. The scram- 
bling of rats up the Venetians, which they use as ladders, and their races 
over the bed, if not provided with musquito-curtains, though not so up- 
roarious, do not less effectually disturb the slumbers, and tlie stings of 
insects, which even the musquito-curtains fail to keep out, render the couch 
any thing but a place of rest. In fact, an eastern night is more pleasing 
to the eye than to the other senses, and as its enjoyments are almost wholly 
confined to the open air, it is wonderful that Anglo-Indians have not adopted 
the custom of sleeping through the day (which is comparatively quiet), in 
rooms cooled and darkened, and employing the less sultry but more noisy 
hours of the night, in the pursuit of business or amusement. 

Hitherto, we have only contemplated the Ganges under its most favour- 
able aspect; there is, unfortunately, a reverse to the picture. One of the 
least misfortunes, which the navigators may be doomed to suffer, is that of 
sticking on a sand-bank in the centre of the stream ; when rain is added to 
the disaster, the day thus spent is dreary indeed, as there is nothing except 
the Venetians to keep out the pelting of the pitiless storm ; and as these blinds, 
though shutting tolerably closely, present numerous crevices, the weather 
side of the cabin cannot by any possibility be kept dry. The cook-boat is 
probably in the same predicament, but at too great a distance to render the 
khansemaJis toils available, consequently the party must be content to 
relinquish the hopes of a repast, to which the writer recollects having looked 
for with great relish, in consequence of a scanty tiffin. As misfortunes 
come in troops there may be (for painful experience has suggested the 
possibility) no charcoal on board, and the tea and coffee must depend 
upon the chance of procuring wood from the boatmen, who seldom lay in 
much stock, unless they happen to have stolen in the course of a day’s 
tracking more than has sufficed for the day’s consumption. Those who con- 
template a voyage will clo well to remember always to have one goat at 
least cn board, a handsome supply of charcoal, and no lack of flour, for 
upon these things the comfort of a party will often depend. The poor 
starving crew are objects of great pity ; it is not until they have been 
working hard for hours, nearly up to their necks in water, that they aban- 
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don the vain endeavour to get the boat off ; they are thoroughly wet, and 
have still less means of satisfying their hunger than the passenger, the reli- 
gion of the greater part not permitting them to prepare their meals on 
board. Few, in these extreme cases, refuse a little brandy, under the 
name of medicine, which, as they object to drink out of a glass which has 
been used by an European, is poured into the palms of their hands. The 
rain, though disagreeable, offers the prospect of a speedier release than 
would* be effected without the change it produces in the height of the river. 
The stream, swollen by torrents, floats the vessel, and, proceeding on her 
course, the sand-bank is left behind. The faithful domestics in the cook- 
ing-boat make incredible efforts to supply their employers with a meal which 
shall banish the remembrance of the late fast : the instant they espy their 
master’s vessel, they strive, by all sorts of contrivances, to gain it; should 
the place which they have reached be too shallow for sailing, they will wade 
for nearly a mile with the dishes held above their heads ; and never can that 
duck be forgotten, which, destined to figure as the principal roast at a table 
curtailed of its animal viands by a tedious progress from the last bazaar, was 
considerately hashed the next day by the presiding genius of the kitchen, 
and made its appearance hot after a long abstinence from the good things of 
this world. 

The occurrence of those squalls, denominated north- westers, forms another 
serious drawback to the pleasures of river navigation ; they come on so 
suddenly, and with so little previous intimation, that if many boats should be 
assembled together, it is seldom that they sweep across the broad estuaries 
formed by the Ganges during the floods, without bringing death in their 
train. On one memorable day, when the whole surface of the sparkling 
waters was covered with budgerows and country craft, which had put out 
with a favourable breeze from Monghyr, and had rounded the projecting 
walls of its fortress in safety, these summer barks were surprised by a tor- 
nado ; the sky was obscured, the whole surface of the water became dark 
and troubled, the vessels, tossed to and fro upon the rushing waves, rocked 
and reeled, but the danger was only momentary ; those who possessed expert 
navigators pulled down their sails and ran under the shore, while others, 
less fortunate, left to the mercy of the winds, were driven at random into the 
whirlpool ; some were swamped and others were seen carried down by the 
current, the thatched awning or chopper, as it is called, of the pattalahs 
being only visible (the crews clinging to the top) above the water. The 
storm passing away as quickly as it had approached, the river subsided 
with equal rapidity ; but no fleet was now visible, it had been dispersed in 
all directions, and the ravages of this brief hurricane were made known by 
masts, rudders, and the more ghastly forms of drowned men, floating 
down the stream. These traces of the late fearful turbulence speedily 
vanished ; vessels, which had escaped the dangerf*hoisted their sails to gen- 
tle zephyrs, which wafted them over seas pf glass scarcely agitated by the 
slightest ruffle. The sudden changes of the wind, which take place during 
the rainy season, are still more dangerous when a gale has been blowing 
steadily for several days up the river, forcing the waters back ; should it 
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veer round in a moment, which too frequently happens, the chained billows 
break loose, rising to a mountainous height ; wave follows upon wave, each 
more tremendous than the last ; the Ganges assumes the appearance of a 
mighty ocean lashed into fury by the winds of a thousand caves ; whole vil- 
lages are overwhelmed ; lofty cliffs, undermined by the swelling surges, fall 
in with horrid crashes, and the scene of devastation produced by this wild 
warfare of the elements is beyond description frightful. Often, when 
moored during the heavy gales to the shore, the boats pull against the* ropes, 
which are fastened to stakes fixed into the ground, in the most alarming 
manner ; should the cables give way, destruction is almost certain ; away'go 
the vessels (sometimes upset in the melee) into the middle of the stream; 
darkness increases the danger, and the greater part of those who are not 
so fortunate as to.reach the shore on the first alarm must inevitably perish. 

Another disagreeable but not dangerous casualty, which sometimes occurs 
in proceeding up the river, is the detention from contrary winds in some 
place, where a bluff promontory, rising perpendicularly from the water, 
will not admit of a towing-path. There is no alternative but to await a 
change of weather ; oars and sweeps are alike useless in contending against 
the force of the current ; and light boats, manned by four and twenty stout 
rowers, are baffled and driven back in attempting to stem the tide, which 
comes rushing round a protruding point. The influx of waters at Buxar is 
tremendous ; even the propelling power of steam seems to be set at nought 
by the giant strength of the Ganges when putting forth all its energies. At 
Jungheera,abold and picturesque rock rising from the centre of the ritfer, the 
current seems to concentrate its power, darting like an arrow from a bow, and 
driving onwards with the impetuosity of a race-horse ; boats arc engulphed in 
the fearful vortex formed by the raging waters, and when the river is full, it is 
only a strong wind which can enable vessels to struggle successfully against 
the overpowering vehemence of the torrent. It requires no inconsiderable 
share of patience to endure the annoyance of being wind-bound, especially 
when this circumstance occurs at such a place as Peer Pointee, which, 
though favoured by nature with very picturesque scenery, is peculiarly 
destitute of the means of supporting life. The frugal Hindoos, inhabitants 
of the districts at the foot of the llajmahl Ilills, have little to offer beyond 
rice and vegetables; fowls arc to them objects of veneration, and there is 
difficulty in procuring a few eggs from persons who are content to live 
entirely without animal food. Sportsmen may recruit the larder with game, 
though at a season in which the waters are out in every direction, and the 
tanks and j heels are the haunts of alligators, it is by no means desirable to 
roam the jungles in search of a dinner. 

A ten days’ sojourn at Peer Pointee sufficed to give the writer a thorough 
acquaintance with all the delectabilitics of being stationary at an obscure 
village on the banks of 4he Ganges. The scenery was beautiful, and the 
legends connected with the Moosulmanec tombs erected on the summits of 
the neighbouring eminences, were sufficiently romantic to interest travellers 
delighting in such lore. The early history of the saintly soldiers, who pro- 
pagated the creed of their prophet with fire and sword through the uttermost 
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parts of Bengal, has been obscured by the various revolutions which suc- 
ceeded the triumphs of the Moghuls under their ancient leaders. We learn 
the names of few of those tenants of the grave, whose mausoleums alone 
remain to shew the extent of their conquests; their proselytes have relapsed 
into idolatry, and the care of those stately tombs, which have survived the 
lapse of years, has been left to a miserable remnant of the faithful, vagrant 
faqueers , who profess to divide their guardianship with that of tigers, which, 
according to their account, every Thursday night, stand sentinel over the 
remains of the mighty dead. The monuments at Sicligully and the neigh- 
bouring hills have a fort-like appearance ; they are surrounded by bastioned 
walls, and arise on spots cleared of wood on the summits of these emi- 
nences ; they command fine prospects, and form of themselves no small 
addition to the grandeur and interest of the scene. Objects of veneration 
to all the followers of Mohammed, wandering pilgrims from the remote 
parts of Hindoostan toil their painful way to perform their orisons at these 
sacred spots ; but the devotees are too poor to keep up the ceremonials 
usually observed at the tombs of great men ; lamps, which in the upper 
provinces burn upon the last resting-places of the humblest servants of the 
prophet, have long ceased to stream their beacon lights from these solitudes; 
yet the care with which all that could litter or pollute the sacred precincts is 
continually removed, shews that some pious though humble hand assists the 
savage genii of the scene, whose oflice in Bengal seems to be limited to the 
security of the dead from intrusion. At Secundermallee, in the Carnatic, 
the royal animal is said to shew still greater veneration for the mouldering 
remains of the conquerors of the world. The natives of India rejoice in 
the supposition that they are possessed of the body of Alexander the Great, 
whose tomb on the top of a mountain is reported to be regularly swept by 
tigers with their tails. 

During the continuance of storms, which at some periods, more espe- 
cially the breaking-up of the rains, last for several days, boats are fain to 
seek the shelter of some friendly creek, there to await the return of more 
favourable weather. The patience of the natives in these predicaments is 
inexhaustible ; they, it is true, have more resources at hand than the unfor- 
tunate Europeans, who see no prospect of procuring fresh supplies ; the 
bazaar, though it may be of the meanest description, furnishes them with food 
and gossip. To lounge in the corners of the market-places, discussing the 
prices of grain and ghee, seems to be the acmd of felicity to an Indian. 
It is quite as easy to persuade the boat\s-crew of a man of war to quit the 
delights of the tap-room, as to induce the people belonging to a budgerow 
to leave the scene of their greatest enjoyment. Often, when a favourable 
wind springs up, n delay of several hours takes place before the servants and 
boatmen can be collected together. To impetuous dispositions it is exceed- 
ingly irritating to sec how imperturbably calm th% will sit, perched upon 
the driest bits of ground, smoking their hubble-bubbles, or discoursing 
upon some such interesting topic as that before-mentioned, while the half- 
distractcd European, their master, is fretting and chafing at the inexorable 
elements. Should this Uicry temperament be .too frequently permitted to 
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break forth, the chances arc much in favour of the desertion of the whole 
of the boat’s-crew, in places where it is difficult or perhaps impracticable to 
procure people to engage in the service. Excepting where the dandies arc 
turbulent, drunken, or incorrigibly lazy, — cases which do not often occur, 
— it is advisable to interfere with them as seldom as possible. 

Gentlemen, who have had a little experience in boating in England, are 
apt to take the command out of the hands of the maanjee , or captain, and 
the consequences are often fatal ; the vessels are lost through the .misma- 
nagement of presumptuous persons totally unacquainted with the peculiarities 
of the Ganges, and the method of navigation which, though strange and 
apparently uncouth, is much safer than those modern and scientific arts, 
which, however excellent in themselves, are not fitted for Indian ^oats and 
Indian rivers. The natives generally contrive to extricate their vessels from 
the numerous difficulties which they continually encounter, and except in 
some extraordinary hurricane in which neither human skill nor human 
strength could avail, the wrecks of budgerows which take place may gene- 
rally be traced to the folly of those Europeans, who fancy that nothing can 
be done well which is contrary to established practice at home, and who 
never miss an opportunity, however unseasonable, of compelling others to 
adopt their modes and customs. 

From the bazaars belonging to native villages the common products of the 
country arc the only vegetables that can be obtained ; these consist of two 
or three species of yams, many kinds of gourds, the brinjahl , of which a 
small variety is known in England under the name of the egg-plant, the 
Ramterye pods, filled with small white seeds like pearls, which if they 
could be divested of their glutinous property would be delicious, red spinach, 
and several kinds of greens. At large European stations, exotic productions 
are purchasable, and there is a very pleasing relic of the old. hospitality of 
India still remaining, that of sending fruit and vegetables as presents to 
boats containing European travellers. When the parties have any acquain- 
tance at a station, ample supplies of bread, butter, and meat are added; but 
the navigators of the Ganges have grown too numerous to admit of the indis- 
criminate bounty formerly shewn to all strangers, by residents on the river’s 
banks. In wild and unfrequented places, invitations are still sent addressed 
to the “ gentleman in the budgerow,” whose name is unknown to the set- 
tled inhabitant “ on hospitable thoughts intent,’* and no deserving persons 
can remain long in India without possessing themselves of valuable friends, 
made by some chance collision in travelling through the country. 


ft*! to 
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JOURNEY TO CHINA ACROSS THE DESERT OF GOBI. 

The Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh zealously pursues its labours, 
which, of late years, have been prosecuted with renewed vigour. It stimulates its 
members to undertake scientific expeditions, and thus contributes to illustrate 
the natural history not only of Russia, but also of the countries which adjoin 
this vast empire. It is pretty well known that the Russian government is the 
only European power which enjoys the privilege of keeping up a permanent 
establishment at the capital of China. This consists of a Greek convent and 
hotel of an ambassador, where some monks and young men reside who 
are destined to act as interpreters on their return to Russia. Every ten or 
twelve years, this little colony is relieved, and on these occasions it is that 
some employes of the ministry of foreign affairs at St. Petersburgh are able to 
get to Peking, under the pretext of superintending the journey of the indivi- 
duals who go out and of conducting the others back. The Academy of 
Sciences has happily availed itself of this circumstance, in order to explore the 
natural history of Mongolia and the north of China. With this view, it 
attached to the ecclesiastical expedition to Peking, Dr. Bunge, already favour- 
ably known to the learned world by his interesting journey to the most elevated 
regions of the chain of the Altai' mountains. On his return from China, Dr. 
Bunge read at the public meeting of the Academy, on the 3d April last, an 
extended report, of which we subjoin an abstract. 

The journey as far as the frontiers of China was performed so rapidly, that 
it rarely afforded Dr. Bunge an opportunity of making observations, which did 
not commence until he entered Mongolia. In the northern districts of this 
country, the high portion of middle Asia begins to sink abruptly, and 
Siberia is the prolongation of this subsidence. The political limit, at least in 
that part passed by the traveller, is not marked by nature ; for the vegetation 
and entire physiognomy of the cQuntry, on both sides of the limits between 
Russia and China, are exactly alike. It is very rare to meet, in northern 
Mongolia, with plants which are not equally indigenous in southern Siberia, 
and even in such cases it is evident that they came from some neighbouring 
country, of a totally different physical character, and bear its characte- 
ristics. Dr. Bunge mentions, as an example, a plant, forming a new genus, to 
which he has given the name of caryopteris ; it belongs to southern Mongolia, 
occurs only here and there in the northern part, and disappears altogether in 
Siberia. The identity of the general character of northern Mongolia and that 
of south Siberia does not cease till, after ascending for some time a gradual 
acclivity, we reach the Oorga or the Koourcn, that is, the capital or principal 
encampment of the Khalkha Mongols, where likewise resides the Gheghan 
Khootookhtoo, the incarnate divinity they revere. Until then, we still meet 
with rounded woody mountains, covered with a dark and fertile mould ; the low 
vallies are watered by rivers and rivulets, the banks of which are often embel- 
lished with lofty shrubs and poplars. The vegetation is vigorous, the soil is 
almost always coated with a compact turf, and well-adapted for agriculture ; 
the aspect of the country is varied and agreeable. But as soon as we quit the 
Oorga, and pass the Tohla, a considerable river,* which, coming from the 
S.E., joins the Orklion, an affluent of the Selengga, we do not meet for a long 
time with any stream of water, however inconsiderable, and on losing sight of 
the northern wooded slopes of the Khan ohla, the traveller’s eye looks vainly 
for a single tree in the vast plain upon which he enters. 
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Here it is that the Desert of Gobi begins, a term which is synonymous with 
the Arabic word Sahara, for it denotes amongst the Mongols a country entirely 
destitute of wood and water. The term opposed to Gobi is Khanggac , which 
indicates a hilly and wbodgd country, watered by streams and intersected with 
fertile tracts. The aspect of the desert, however, is not yet completely mono- 
tonous; on the right rise the rounded masses of the Khan ohla; on the left, 
but more distant, the wild, steep, and peaked mountain, where the sources of 
the Tohla are situated. The promontories of this lofty chain consist of a 
reddish jasper, very pure, and appear at a greater distance in the plain like 
sharp-pointed hills of red earth. This region, although without trees and 
streams, nevertheless, has not the desolate character of a desert ; it scarcely, 
changes till we reach Dzirgalangtoo, to which there is an imperceptible ascent : 
yet it is 4,900 feet above the level of the sea. Here begins a fall of the country, 
which becomes more decided at Olon bayshing. The name of this station 
signifies ‘numerous buildings;’ it derives it from the ruins of some brick 
houses, probably the remains of the residence of a Mongol prince some centu- 
ries back. As far as this place, we still perceive, more or less distant, some 
steep and lofty mountains, the porphyritic rock of which is almost always bare, 
and on some parts of the northern side only is converted into vegetable 
soil just sufficient merely to nourish bushes two or three feet high. Amongst 
these mountains should be mentioned the Darkhan ohla, composed of strata 
of porphyry of divers colours and elegant breccia. The modern Mongols 
consider it as the cradle of the famous Chingheez Khan. Hitherto, the vege- 
tation continues varied, resembling that of Siberia, and consisting principally 
of grasses, which predominate in masses, the species not being numerous. 
The traveller continues to be persecuted by clouds of small mosquitos, ^nd by 
a small species of mouse, which has every-where mined the parched soil ; they 
start away at every step, uttering a shrill squeak. 

At Olon bayshing, a blackish line appears in the distance, which, on nearer 
examination, proves to be a rampart of rocks, which rise abruptly from the 
soil ; it is not lofty, and consists of horizontal strata of sienite. The Mongols 
give it, with propriety, the name of Boossoo shilohn , that is ‘ Girdle of Stones.’ 
This rampart extends, without material interruptions, to a great distance, in a 
right line, from east to west. It forms a well-defined separation between 
northern and middle Mongolia, which is the true Gobi, according to the signifi- 
cation of the term. The country here suddenly changes ; it becomes level ; the 
ground is covered with small fragments of porphyry and jasper ; in several places, 
also, over a great extent, it appears strewed with chalcedony, cornelians, and 
agates, amongst which shoot up some green patches of stunted, hard, woody 
shrubs. In other places, the soil consists of a compact clay, frequently coated 
with a saline efflorescence, and, owing to its perpetual dryness, intersected 
with, numerous rents or chasms, often on so regular a plan, that they seem to 
be the work of art. This clay produces some saline plants, short, and of a 
deep green. The most common is a peganum , which occurs throughout the 
Gobi. The predominance of grasses ceases, whilst the halophytes increase in 
number. The traveller gets rid of the mosquitos, and a minute species of 
field-mouse, which fills its holes with the seeds of a schoberia , replaces the 
lively little mice of the northern part. Here it is, at an elevation of 3,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, we ought to fix the commencement of the true 
Gobi, in a pbyto-geographical respect at least ; for a very perceptible line of 
demarcation is remarked, not only in the vegetation, but also in the aspect of 
the country, on either side of the * Girdle of Rocks.’ This is not, however, 
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the lowest part of the Gobi ; this district appears, on the contrary, to be the 
extreme edge of a basin, which, as we shall presently find, formed a vast 
internal sea. The barometrical measurements Dr. Bunge took, during his 
journey, demonstrated to him that the lowest points are the districts of Erghi, 
Ooda, Doorria, Shara boodoogoona, &c., in the centre of the Gobi. They 
arc scarcely 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, and differ entirely from those 
of the shores of the ancient sea. The soil is much more saline, and conse- 
quently the vegetation consists only of halophytes . A vast number of little 
salt lakes occur, which are probably the remains of a retired and exsiccated 
sea. These lakes are partly dried up, and arc coated with a crust of salt, of 
which a considerable quantity is sent to China. The water remaining in them 
is deeply impregnated with salt, and is fed by the rainB. The banks of these 
lakes consist of a whitish sand mixed with a saline clay. A considerable quantity 
of fragments of bivalve shells are found in it ; Dr. Bunge, however, did not 
find a single specimen sufficiently perfect to determine the species. There 
occur in this sandy clay large lumps of crystallized selenite. 

Between Shara boodoorgoona and Doorma, and under nearly the same lati- 
tude, the true Desert of Gobi , or Sha mo of the Chinese, extends into the 
middle of Mongolia. Its breadth is inconsiderable with relation to the 
remainder of the Gobi. The sand of this desert would be improperly deno- 
minated “ moving,” for it being every- where strongly impregnated with salt, 
it readily attracts moisture, which it retains a long time, and thus forms com- 
pact and tolerably durable hillocks. This belt of sand exhibits further a pecu- 
liar character in its vegetation, which resembles that of the sandy shores of the 
ocean. Several genera of plants of the sea-coast occur here, in the midst of 
the continent, although the species are not always the same. Dr. Bunge men- 
tions a new genus of arundo , which resembles the A . arenaria and A, Baltica , 
as well as the corispermum pangens. All the halophytes of this tract are iden- 
tical with those which cover the shores of the Caspian Sea, which is a fact of 
great interest in a phyto-gcographical point of view, for every thing concurs in 
demonstrating the ancient existence of a large internal sea. Dr. Bunge might 
have added, as a new indication of this interesting fact, the circumstance that 
the Chinese still give to the Gobi the denomination of Han hae , or ‘ Desiccated 
Sea.’ A tradition prevalent amongst the Mongols contributes in a remarkable 
manner to corroborate this hypothesis ; they assert that there was a sea in this 
place heretofore; and they also believe that this sea will soon replenish its 
ancient bed. The Chinese, Dr. Bunge adds, allege in like manner that the 
Coreans might, if they pleased, inundate not only Mongolia, but even the 
whole of Russia, by carrying the water of the ocean into Mongolia by means 
of a canal. 

To the southward of Tsakildak, the Gobi begins to rise again, in the same 
proportion as on the north, towards Erghi and Ooda. These northern and 
southern acclivities exhibit the most perfect identity in form, aspect of soil, 
and vegetation at the same heights. At Dzamcyn oostoo, the sea-shore is 
exactly similar to that observable to the north of Olon bayshing and Dzool- 
gheta ; a line of rocks, although less defined than the northern, here traverses 
Mongolia, and the plants, which do not occur in a space of from 270 to 340 
English miles, re-appear once more. At Tsaghan balsagoon, situated still 
further to the south, we find the same elevation as at Ghiltegeutey ; further 
still, the black and fertile soil and vigorous vegetation are again observed ; 
lastly, on reaching the extreme point of elevation in the route between the 
Gobi and the capital of the Celestial Empire, — a point where are the ruins of 
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the most ancient portion of the Great Wall of China, and the height of which 
corresponds with that of Gootooy, to the north of the Gobi and near the 
Oorga, — we again find, at about 5,430 feet elevation, certain subalpine plants, 
such as the papaver nudicaule , &c. 

After what has been stated, it is easy to conceive that the general aspect of 
the Gobi is extremely forlorn. The vegetation is meagre, and rarely rises 
higher than a foot above the soil ; trees are entirely wanting, and even bushes 
more than two feet high are not to be seen. The undulating hillocks, which, 
here and there, traverse this vast solitude, frequently appear from a distance, 
through the effect of refraction, as if they swam in the horizon above the 
plain. The total absence of streams, the substitutes for which arc some lakes 
of turbid salt water; the scanty population, indicating their existence afar off 
only by a few felt-tents, or during the night by the stench of the argal (cattle- 
dung) which they burn instead of wood ; lastly, the tiresome uniformity of the 
whole route, weary the traveller, the more because he can travel but very 
slowly. But what a compensation for all his troubles the moment he reaches 
China ! Throughout the whole globe, there is, perhaps, no similar example of 
a transition so sudden as that observed on crossing a low rampart of stones, 
the relics of the Great Wall, which marks the limit between Mongolia and 
China. The limit is truly a ph}’sical one, and it is impossible to admire suffi- 
ciently the discernment with which the Chinese have traced the boundary of 
their empire, at a spot where nature herself has, in the most evident manner, 
pointed out a separation. Every where else, we observe an insensible transi- 
tion of forms, principally in the plants. Here it is the contrary. As long as 
we remain in Mongolia, the eye perceives nothing but desert and a miserable 
vegetation ; a mournful silence reigns throughout ; all is death. The traveller 
makes a single step; he arrives on the steep acclivity of Upper Asia towards 
the south, when life in all its freshness and variety regales his sight. This is 
not the place to describe minutely the striking contrast between Mongolia and 
China, but almost all the plants which hitherto surrounded the traveller, give 
way to others. There are, indeed, a few exceptions : some vegetables, properly 
Chinese, have been acclimated in Mongolia ; but these cases are rare, and the 
organization of the seeds of these plants is such that the slightest air might 
carry them away : they are, therefore, not to be regarded as indigenous in 
Mongolia ; they are strangers who have wandered thither. 

Dr. Bunge’s residence in northern China was in the whole only eight months, 
five of which, being winter, could not be devoted to botanical researches. 
This learned naturalist, therefore, had not time to draw a general sketch of the 
Flora of this country : he was compelled to be content with collecting materials 
for forming the basis of a grand herbal, which will afford the means of obtaining 
facts to establish the geography of the plants in this country, which unites 
northern to southern Asia. 

The members of the Russian ecclesiastical mission now resident in Peking 
are intelligent men, which affords a ground to hope that, by their zeal and by 
means of other journics of this kind, we may succeed in completing what Dr. 
Bunge has so happily begun. 
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MR. VON SCHLEGEL ON SANSCRIT LITERATURE.* 

When we announced the approaching publication of Mr. von Schle- 
gcl’s work, the announcement was accompanied by a pledge that we would 
make our readers acquainted with its contents ; a pledge which we now 
fulfil. In doing so, we shall not suffer ourselves to be swayed by any con- 
sideration but that of doing impartial justice to its author. Whatever stric- 
tures the work has undergone in England,* and however unfavourable may 
be its sentence upon an institution to which we wish well, our office shall be 
rather to enable the candid reader to judge for himself, in a question of 
some delicacy, than to endeavour to impose upon him our own opinion. 

The Reflexions are contained in two letters ; the one, addressed to the 
late Sir James Mackintosh, and which we are informed was written more 
than a year before publication (consequently, in the early part of 1831), 
seems to have comprehended. all that the author intended originally to say ; 
the other letter, which is dated in May 1832, is a reply to, or criticism 
upon, a remark of Mr. Wilson, contained in a “ Memorandum respecting 
Sanscrit Literature in England,” written not later than the beginning of 
1831, and which appeared in an Oxford paper of March 1832, wherein 
Mr. Wilson states, that though “ considerable proficiency (in Sanscrit) has 
been attained by some learned men on the continent, it is evident, from their 
publications, that their reading has been very limited, and that they arc far 
from possessing any degree of eonvcrsancy with the great body of Sanscrit 
literature;” that “ their knowledge is, in fact, of the most elementary kind, 
and restricted to the grammar of the language, and even with its grammar, 
as studied in India, they arc unfamiliar:” adding, that u Schlegel has not 
ventured in translation beyond those works which have been previously trans- 
lated by English scholars.” This statement M. de Schlegel has consi- 
dered “ a declaration of war.” 

The first topic, upon which the letter to Sir James Mackintosh touches, 
is the Oriental Translation Furttl. At first sight, observes M. dc Schlegel, 
no project could be more useful than that of placing at the command of all 
classes of readers the literary and scientific productions of Asia. Never- 
theless, he affirms “ the encouragement offered exclusively to translations, 
far from advancing the methodical and really scientific study of the Oriental 
tongues, will tend to injure it, and must exercise an influence pernicious in 
proportion to the extent to which the plan of the Committee is carried and 
he observes that if the scientific study of those languages be neglected, nay, 
unless Asiatic philology be not carried to a far higher degree of perfection 
(j perfeciionnde d un point injiniment supdrieur) than at present, it is im- 
possible to obtain good translations. In this opinion wc entirely concur, 
and we have more than once lamented that the Oriental Translation Commit- 

* Reflexions sur 1’Etudcdcs Langues Asifttiques, addressees ii Sir James Mackintosh ; suivics d’une 
Lettre it M. Horace I layman Wilson, ancien Secretaire de la Societd Asuitique h Calcutta, dlu Pjolca- 
«eur h Oxford. Par A. W. ok Sciilegei., Prof, a rUmversitd lloyale de Donn, &c. &c. Bonn ct 
Paris, 1K1*. 

t See a very severe and caustic criticism of tire Reflexions in the Foreign Quarterly Review No. XXII. 
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tee should have departed from their original design, not merely implied, but 
expressed, to publish the original texts along with the translations. “ By the 
publication of the original text,” says the tenth article of their Prospectus, 
u it is intended to multiply copies of such works as are scarce, and to furnish 
students, at a moderate expense, with correct copies of the best Asiatic 
works, to which they might not otherwise have access.” In abandoning 
this intention, the Committee have doubtless acted under what they considered 
a sound discretion ; but they have at the same time sacrificed the essential 
object of the institution, namely, to promote “ a more extensive cultivation 
of Oriental literature in this country,” which is not to be accomplished by 
mere translations, though the works translated were ever so well selected. 
The expense of printing the original texts is an objection which would 
operate so far only as to lessen the number of publications ; and the demand 
for philological talent, for the collation and revision of the original texts, 
would act directly in aid of what we have termed the essential object of the 
institution. 

M. de Schlegel points out the consequences which may be apprehended 
from this defect in the Committee's plan. He observes that there are many 
Englishmen who acquire in Asia an ordinary knowledge of its languages, 
but without being scholars, or philologists ; they will, he says, undertake 
translations, as an easy mode of gaining the reputation of an author ; the 
Committee have not time or patience to examine the merits of the manu- 
scripts tendered ; but, in order to do something, they employ the funds in 
printing, and “ England will be inundated with defective translations, which 
will oppose a barrier to those persons who would be willing to penetrate to 
the originals.” 

M. de Schlegel sees traces of precipitation in the original plan of the 
institution, which, he observes, seems to have contemplated the establish- 
ment of a grand manufacture of translations, in which the rude material 
and the workmen were alone thought of, to the exclusion of the intellectual 
part : whereas, in some cases, genius, and as it were inspiration, are indis- 
pensable requisites in a translator. 0 

He considers the English language less apt not only than the Latin, but 
the German and even the French, to receive the translations ; but, without 
entering into this question, there can be little doubt that if the Committee 
were to put the English language thus in the back-ground, they would be 
deserted by most of their subscribers. 

M. de Schlegel thinks the Committee have exaggerated the value of Syriac 
■and of Arabian literature, whilst they make no mention of the Armenian, 
which contains translatable matter. “ The Arabians,” he observes, “have 
not produced a single epic poem ; dramatic composition is unknown to them ; 
there remains, therefore, but sententious and lyric poetry. This is ardent 
and impassioned ; but it revolves within a very limited circle of ideas. It 
may charm the ennui of a Bedouin, traversing the desert on the back of a 
camel, but European readers will soon become weary of so jejune a nou- 
rishment. Generally speaking, the Arabs have never exhibited a proof of 
their possessing the genius of invention.” Their tales, he contends, were 
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borrowed from the East. The poetry of the Persians, he remarks, is richer 
and more various than that of the Arabians; they have a grand national 
poem, romances full of sentiment, and lyrical pieces which breathe the 
very intoxication of pleasure. But their literature has likewise fallen into 
great disorder ; an affected taste prevails throughout it, and their prose has 
usurped the most ambitious ornaments of poetry. Mr. von SchlegeL makes 
an admission which somewhat detracts from the value of his opinion, namely, 
that he is unacquainted with the languages which arc the vehicles of Ara- 
bian and Persian literature. He, however, takes another ground. The 
Arabian literature dates from the Hegira only ; the Persian is four centuries 
later ; the historians of neither, therefore, can teach us anything respecting 
the condition of countries, the migrations of nations, the changes of dynas- 
ties, the conquests and revolutions of states, earlier than the middle ages ; 
for whatever be the weight of their testimony in what concerns contempora- 
ry events, when they meddle with antiquity, they relate nothing but absurdity 
and nonsense, of which, he says, Mahomet set them an admirable exam- 
ple. “ Observe,* * adds M. do Schlegel, “ how he confounds times and 
places, and how he perverts everything in the Hebrew traditions !** Our 
author here, we suspect, falls into a very common error, that of sup- 
posing Mahomet to have consulted the ‘‘Hebrew traditions” in our Can 
nonical Scriptures ; whereas there is no positive proof that he ever had 
access to those Scriptures, whilst there is proof that he borrowed from spu*- 
rious gospels and apocryphal scriptures, numbers of which were extant at the 
date of the Koran y and in which he found times, places, and facts already 
confounded and perverted to his hand. 

Sanscrit literature, and that of China, Mr. von Schlegel places at a 
great height above the rest; nothing in the other parts of Asia, he observes, 
can be compared with them in respect to their antiquity, and the number 
and intrinsic value of their works. Upon the Sanscrit language and litera- 
ture he pronounces a high eulogium, and he speaks with great respect of the 
historical works of the Chinese, to whom he denies imagination. 

Recurring to the subject of translations, and confining himself to the 
Sanscrit, he observes that there are two indispensable conditions (applying 
to all translations), which are not so easy of fulfilment as the Committee 
seem to have presumed, namely, possession of the original, and a thorough 
knowledge of the language in which it is written. Now, the Sanscrit, being 
a dead language, cannot be acquired in the same manner as the popular 
dialects of India ; it must be studied methodically, and good elementary 
books are necessary. This leads M. de Schlegel to inquire into the number 
and character of these works; and he successively passes in review. the 
grammars of Father Paulini, and of Messrs. Colebrooke, Carey, Wilkins, 
Forster, Y ates, Frank, and Bopp, most of which, he says, may be con- 
sulted with advantage on some points, but altogether they still leave much 
to be desired. Of the latest, that of Mr. Bopp of Berlin, Mr. von 
Schlegel says, that he has disfigured it by his favourite notions and hypo- 
theses respecting the analytical comparison of tongues (Mr. Bopp being a 
believer in the original identity of the grammatical structure of the Sanscrit, 
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Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages) ; “the numerous innovations he has 
introduced," he observes, “will not, probably, be approved by those who 
are of opinion that, in a language anciently cultivated and fixed, usage and 
classical authority ought to be respected." Mr. Bopp, he adds, formally 
discards the ancient Sanscrit grammarians, on the ground that they can 
teach us no more than we already know. “ I do not hesitate to tell him," 
says M. de Schlegel, “ that this is a great error." This sentence upon Mr. 
Bopp, to a certain extent, vindicates Mr. Wilson, who includes thht writer 
by name in his general remark respecting the want of knowledge of Sans- 
crit grammar, “ as studied in India," disclosed by the Continental Orien- 
talists. M. de Schlegel shows in what respects the study of the ancient 
native grammarians is important. Their method, indeed, differs entirely 
from that to which we are accustomed, and is very abstruse ; but, in return, 
their writings are distinguished by wonderful brevity and precision, and by 
a spirit of scientific research into principles. The rules of accentuation 
are neglected by all the European grammarians, and in the modern schools 
of the Brahmans, the verses of ancient texts are pronounced in an uniform 
manner, according to the quantity of syllables, with a monotonous recita- 
tion, whereas, formerly, the Sanscrit was accented like all living languages, 
which must have influenced the formation of the tongue. M. de Schlegel 
wishes for a general introduction to the study of the original grammarians, 
comprehending an analysis of their method, illustrated by examples; a 
catalogue of their technical terms, with definitions; the terminology, by 
abridged signs and formulae, fully explained ; and a repertory of all the 
series of words subject to a particular rule, denoted by the first word placed 
arbitrarily at the head, with an “ &c." 

On the subject of dictionaries, he speaks with admiration of Mr. Cole- 
brooke's edition of the Atnera Cos/ia , of the immensity of the undertaking, 
and the science and judgment displayed in the execution. Mr. Wilson's dictio- 
nary, published twelve years after, was a grand step in the study of Sanscrit, 
and our author does justice to its merits, which, he says, are sufficient to 
insure to the name of Mr. Wilson, the highest celebrity amongst the foun- 
ders of Hindu philology. The defects of the work arc pointed out with 
candour by M. de Schlegel, who justly remarks that they are not charge- 
able to Mr. Wilson. The criticisms are, of course, applicable to the first 
edition; the second has but recently reached Europe. 

With respect to the other condition referred to at the beginning, namely, 
the possession of the original from which a translation is to be made, he justly 
observes that nothing is more rare than a correct manuscript of an Oriental 
work ; MSS. are disfigured by the errors of copyists, by mutilations and 
interpolations; and he asks, “how can you be certain that the MS. is 
really the work you propose to translate* and not that of an impostor, who 
has fraudulently affixed to it the title ?" These arc the necessary conse- 
quences of the non-use of printing in all countries, but particularly in India, 
where there is an aptitude to commit literary frauds, which have imposed even 
upon European scholars; as in the cases of the Padma Pur&na , the Dabis- 
tan and the Desdtir. The manuscript copies of the R&m&yana differ ma- 
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terially and essentially, as M . do ►Schlegel lias shewn in the preface to his 
'edition of that work. These differences do not affect the inarch of the nar- % 
rative and the original stock of this ancient poem, which, he observes, “ may 
be compared to an old oak, all whose branches, by reason of its great age, 
are overgrown with parasitical plants/' The variations in the different 
copies of the great Persian epic, the Shah Nameh , have been found by 
Mr. Mohl to be u almost innumerable." Hence Mr. von Schlegel con- 
cludes \hat the translator of a Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persian work, not yet 
printed and corrected with the utmost care, has to fulfil the most laborious 
and responsible duties of an editor, — to compare MSS., examine commen- 
taries, and make conjectural emendations. “ Is it to be supposed," he asks, 

“ that a philologist, capable of such an undertaking, will consent to appear 
in the humble attithde of a translator for ordinary readers ?" Moreover, 
whilst there exists no good printed edition of a work, a translator is secure 
against his errors being detected. 

The Committee, in making translations the primary, and the publica- 
tion of original texts a secondary and subordinate object, have put (M. 
de Schlegel says) “'the cart before the horse." His remark is, in our opi- 
nion, incontrovertibly just, that the publication of original texts of Asiatic 
works stands infinitely more in need of public encouragement than transla- 
tions : this, however, was not the sole object of the Committee, but it was 
an essential part of their original plan. 

Of the Sanscrit works (except those which have been superintended by 
European editors), printed at Calcutta, M. de Schlegel remarks that they 
are not editions, but merely “ manuscripts multiplied ;" they have been left 
to natives; they are disfigured with typographical errors, printed with bad 
ink on bad paper, and with ill-east types, so that those in small and in Ben- 
gali characters are nearly illegible : the errata in the grammar of Panini, 
a work in which accuracy is peculiarly essential, occupy forty-two pages ! 

M. de Schlegel pronounces Dr. Carey's edition of the Ilitopadcsa “full 
of faults," and the London edition of the same, by an anonymous editor, 
u a real Augean stable." Conjointly with Dr. Lassen, he states, he under- 
took to publish a correct edition of the Ilitopadcsa , which he presented to 
the Court of Directors, w ho ordered ten copies of the work, adding, in reply 
to a remark of M. de Schlegel, in commendation of this collection of fables, 
as a class-book, that the court had ordered a number of copies of the work 
to be printed for that purpose. M. de Schlegel’ s retlexion upon this reply 
is scarcely worthy of him. “ Yes, indeed; I know it, and much do I pity 
the students condemned to learn one of the most difficult languages, with 
means so little adapted to the end. The Honourable Court of Directors 
are an administrative body ; learning and philology are not their business. 
Nevertheless, I would not suspect for the world that they have not a clear 
idea of the distinction between a good and a bad edition of the same book ; 
but how could they acknowledge that an edition undertaken by a private 
individual, and a foreigner, w*as better than one which had appeared under 
the auspices and by the order of a constituted authority !" This sneer is 
hardly consistent with the writer's own letter to the court. 

A si ut. Jour . N.S.Vol.12. No ACk m V 
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The importance of the study of Sanscrit, by young men destined for pub- 
lic employments in India, is demonstrated by a fact upon which Mr. von* 
Schlegel lays no more than due sires? ; napiely, that a person who has* ac- 
quired a solid knowledge of that language, may with facility acquire, in the 
country, any of the popular dialects, since all, or the most important, are 
but Sanscrit*. disorganized, or deprived of its inflexions. For example; 
in Haughton's Bengali Glossary, out of twelve hundred words* upwards 
of a thousand are pure Sanscrit. 

In order to ascertain the advances made by Europeans in the knowledge 
of Asiatic antiquities and literature, M . de Schlegel gives a hasty review 
of some translations from Oriental tongues. 

His opinion of Anquetil Duperron's translation of the Zend-Avesta 
echoes that of the learned world. Much light may be expected from the 
labours of M. Burnouf upon the Zend, which dubious term, M. de Schlegel 
suggests, may be a corruption of the Sanscrit word Chhandas , one of the 
most common names of the Vidas. He observes that the modern Persian 
retains some analogy to the Sanscrit, in the roots and remains of inflexion ; 
and as far as we are capable of judging, the language of the ancient Medes 
and Persians approached very near to Sanscrit ; consequently, the Zend 
would occupy the intermediate place between the language of Darius Hy- 
staspes and the Persian of Firdausi. The Oupnck* hat in Anquetil Duper- 
ron's translation is little better than gibberish. 

Of Sir Wm. Jones's translation of the Code of Menu, M. de Schlegel 
says that “ it is, in general, extremely faithful ; the complexion of the 
style, in particular, is admirable ; it breathes, at the same time, the ma- 
jesty of law, and as it were a holy and patriarchal simplicity." His ver- 
sions of Sacontald and the Gita Govinda he characterizes as very free 
imitations, but delightful reading. Of his translation of the Hitdpadisa 
he speaks, as might be expected, in slighting terms, and laments that both 
Sir William Jones and Sir Charles Wilkins should have “ had the impru- 
dence" to consult only a single manuscript, and that an erroneous and de- 
fective one. M. de Schlegel has, in an appendix, compared certain pas- 
sages of the Hitopadisa , as translated by Sir Wm. Jones and Sir C. Wil- 
kins, together, and occasionally with the text, from the Bonn edition ; and 
we have rarely seen more glaring incongruities. “ This is a salutary cau- 
tion," observes M. de Schlegel, u to the journeymen (les journaliers) in 
Oriental philology, who, with a superficial knowledge of the languages, 
fancy themselves qualified to translate anything that comes to hand : do they 
suppose they can avoid the rocks against which two authors of such eminent 
talent have been shipwrecked ?" 

Mr. von Schlegel reiterates the severe censure lie pronounced in the pre- 
face to his Ramdyana on the Serampore edition of the first two books of 
this poem. Of the translations of Mr. Colebrooke, as well as his extracts 
and dissertations, he says, that they are entitled to “ implicit confidence 
that Mr. Colebrooke has joined to the merits of a translator those of a most 
learned and judicious editor ; that his only defeet is his extreme conciseness, 
or laconism . “ I may cite," he observes, “ as models of well-executed 
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extracts, Mr. Colebrooke’s treatises on the astronomy of the Hindus and 
on their different systems of philosophy ; but if this great scholar had left it 
to the public to choose between an edition of a single work, accompanied by 
explanations, and a succinct summary of a variety of works, such as he has 
given, I should have voted without hesitation for the first, as infinitely better 
calculated to enlarge our intellectual horizon/* Herein many will differ 
from M. de Schlegel. 

Ilis Opinion of Hindu philosophy is highly complimentary to it. The 
peculiar flexibility and richness of the Sanscrit language seem to adapt it 
wonderfully to be the vehicle of metaphysical discussions, in which the 
mind is always hampered more or less by the fetters of language. We 
think in language, and in proportion to its poverty or its want of elasticity, 
must be the meagreness of the results of thinking. Much of the obscurity 
justly complained of in English translations from Sanscrit philosophical 
writers, arises from the utter impossibility of translating the thoughts from 
one tongue to the other, — from a copious vehicle to one which is penurious 
and conlincd. M, de Schlegel says of the Bhagacad Gita , “ if the 
study of Sanscrit had yielded me only the satisfaction of being able to read 
this wonderful poem in the original, I should consider myself amply recom- 
pensed! for all my pains/* 

Having passed in review the different branches of Hindu literature, 
M. de Schlegel insists lie has shown, that the study of the originals, the 
collection of manuscripts, and other laborious researches, should have pre- 
ceded translations, in order that the latter should deserve the confidence of 
an enlightened public, lie thinks the study of Sanscrit has made great 
progress of late years, especially in France and Germany, where its ultimate 
success seems now certain ; and he asks, signilicantly, M Is it the same in 
England ?'* A slight knowledge of the learned languages of the East, 
lie observes, is not merely useless, — it is prejudicial and dangerous, inas- 
much as it inspires presumption, which he proves by example as well as ar- 
gument. He remarks that, formerly, amongst the inquirers into Hindu 
antiquity, the sect of believers , those who admitted without scruple the 
most extravagant fictions of the Brahminical mythology, was very nume- 
rous ; this sect is now nearly extinct, and that of the deniers has succeeded, 
who doubt everything, and speak of the civilization of India as a thing of 
yesterday or the day before. “ Superficial readers,’* lie remarks, " take this 
for a mark of sagacity; but a person may betray his want of tact and dis- 
cernment as much by doubting and denying, as by an excess of credulity/* 
A third sect of Hindu antiquaries, he says, who have had too much success, 
are the Buddhomaniacs , who maintain that Buddhism ivas more ancient 
than Brahmanism; that the former was heretofore the general religion of 
India, and that the Brahmans are modern intruders and usurpers; “which 
is just as reasonable as to say that the J ews are apostates from Islamism, and 
that their rabbis substituted the law of Moses for the Koran” The Bud- 
dhists themselves, he observes, do not lay claim to this priority ; they have 
not even dethroned the Bralmiinical deities, having only placed their prophet 
above all. He surrenders the Buddhomaniacs to the care of Mr. Cole- 
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brooke anil Mr. Erskine, who have sufficiently refuted their notions. Ano- 
ther sect M. de Schlegel designates as the " Painters in dark colours ” — 
those who designate a nation consisting of 4 hundred millions of souls, the 
descendants of those Indians whom the Greeks denominated the most just of 
mankind, as a mass of villains, cowards, and idiots. It would be strange, 
indeed, lie observes, -if their sufferings for eight centuries should not have 
deteriorated the moral condition of the Hindus; but he appeals to the ho- 
nourable testimony rendered to the character of the existing generation of 
Hindus before the British parliament, as a counterpoise to the hypothesis 
of these peintres en noir t who, he observes, have little of the amiable about 
them, and manufacture dull and tiresome books: “I am sorry,” he adds, 
<c to observe the missionaries amongst the adherents of this sect.” 

In conclusion, M. de Schlegel suggests, as a means of preventing the 
total abandonment of Oriental studies in England, the foundation of ail 
academy in London, for the exclusive cultivation of Asiatic philology, 
history, and antiquities ; which should be sufficiently endowed to support its 
members and to defray the expense of costly publications, and be provided 
with a polyglot press and every thing necessary for its purpose. He shews 
that such an institution would not languish for want of employment, by an 
exposition of the immense labours which it might undertake in the different 
departments of Oriental literature, accompanied by sound and judicious 
suggestions as to the manner in which the several labours should be con- 
ducted. This part of the letter is by no means the least valuable; it discovers 
abundant marks of the extensive knowledge of the writer; but we should 
impair the effect of his remarks by mutilating them. We terminate, there- 
fore, our notice of this letter, by recommending the reflections it contains, 
with a few exceptions, to the attention of all who feel the least interest in 
Oriental learning. 

Of the second letter, addressed to Mr. Wilson, tvc shall say nothing, 
for reasons which, we are sure, will appear satisfactory even to Mr. von 
Schlegel himself. Admitting his expostulation and his criticisms upon 
Mr. Wilson’s translations to be just, which is conceding, perhaps, too much, 
this will prove no more than what that gentleman would probably be the first 
to acknowledge, namely, that he is not infallible ; and by intermeddling in 
the matter of dispute we might exasperate a wound, which, at present, 
seems far from incurable. Time and the judicious offices of mutual friends 
will, no doubt, soon heal this slight difference between two individuals, 
whose extraordinary endowments were bestowed not for the purpose of-being 
employed against each other, but for the benefit of mankind. 
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THE COURT AND TRIBUNALS OF PEKING. 

* IMPERIAL FAMILY OF CHINA. 

Reigning Emperor , — Taou kwang, son of Kea king, late emperor; born 10th of 8 th 
moon, 1781 ; succeeded his father, 24th (or 25th) August 1821. 

Imperial Family* — Yih * wei, eldest son of the emperor, by the late empress, died 
1831. Yih shun, second son, by a Chinese concubine, consequently illegitimate. Yih—, 
suppose^ to be a daughter. Yih choo, son by a Manchoo concubine, born 6th moon 
1H3!. Yih tsung, son by a Manchoo concubine, born same month. Yung tseun 
(title E tsing wang), elder brother of Kea king, consequently uncle of the emperor. 
Misen — (title Tun tsin wang), brother of the emperor. Mgen bin (title Hwuy keun 
wang), brother of the emperor, lately degraded from the title of Suy tsin wang. Yih 
shaou (title Ting tsin wang), nephew of the emperor. 

THE MINISTERS. 

The A Tny lift, or cabinet, consists of first, the Ta Hc6 szc , namely, To tsin, first 
minister, a Manchoo of the bordered yellow standard, too tung of the Manchoo white 
standard, titular guardian and explainer of classics to the emperor, Tsaou chin yung, 
a Chinese of Gan hwuy province, inspector of imperial edicts, chief president of the 
Ilan lin yuen, guardian, explainer of classics, recorder of the imperial words and 
actions; Chang ling, a Mongol of the white standard, too tung of the Manchoo red 
standard, superintendent of the Le fan yuen, or colonial office, hereditary noble of the 
first order, guardian, minister of the imperial presence, explainer of classics; Loo yin 
foo, a Chinese of Shantung province, guardian, explainer of classics; — secondly, the 
licit pan la heo szc, namely, Foo tsin or Foo tseun, a Mongol of the yellow stan- 
dard, president of the colonial office, too tung of the Chinese bordered yellow standard, 
guardian, explainer of the classics; Lc hung pin, a Chinese of Keang so province, 
late governor genera] of Kwang tung (Canton) and Kwang sc provinces; thirdly, the 
Nuy ho heo szc, namely, Keih lun tae, a Manchoo, of the bordered yellow standard; 
Lung wan, a Manchoo, of the red standard, foo tung of llie Chinese bordered white 
standard; King min, a Manchoo, of the bordered yellow standard ; Yih ke, a Man- 
choo, of the bordered red standard and of the imperial house ; Leon shun, a Manchoo, 
of the bordered red standard ; Yu ching, a Manchoo, of the bordered yellow standard ; 
Chin ke, a Chinese of Keang soo ; Mfih hung tscuen, a Chinese of Full keen ; Chin 
yung kwang, a Chiuese of Keang se; Chin sung king, a Chinese of Che keang. 
The Chung shoo ko appears to be a kind of heralds* office under the cabinet. The Keun 
ke la chin , or privy council, is selected from all the higher stations, without rule as to 
rank or number. The names of the members are not published. The Tsung jin foo , 
an office for the control of the imperial kindred, consists of Ting tsin wang Yih shaou, 
the tsung ling, or president ; suh tsin wang King min and Juy tsin wang, tsung chings; 
Pei tsze Mgen sae and Pei lih Mecn yu, tsung jins. 

TRIBUNALS. 

The Leio Poo, or six supreme tribunals at Pekin, are as follow*.— the Lc poo, or tri- 
bunal of civil office, consists of the shang shoos, or presidents. Wan foo, a Manchoo, 
with several military titles, and Fan she ngan, a Chjncse of Keang soo ; the she 
langs, or vice-presidents, Paou hing, a Manchoo, Too ngo, a Chinese of Shantung; 
Yfli king, a Manchoo, and Shin ke ligcn, a Chinese of Ho nan, superintendent of 
Peking. 

The Hoo poo, or tribunal of revenue, consists of tlie presidents He ngan, a Man- 
choo ; Wangling, a Chinese of Shcn se ; the vice-presidents. King ching, a Manchoo ; 
Wang show ho, a Chinese of Keang se; Kwei lun, a Mongol; Le tsung fang, a 
Chinese of Keang soo ; and the “ Lords of the Three Treasuries,'* Muh ebang ah, 
and Foo tsin, both Manchoos. 

* Yih Isa prefix borne by all the children of the reigning emperor, as mien was that of the preceding. 
Yih, as applied to families, denotes “ of long continuance." 
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The Lee poo , or tribunal of rites ; presidents, Ke ying, a Manchoo, and Wang yin 
die, a Chinese of Keang soo ; vice-presidents, Shoo ying, a Manchoo, Chin sung king, 
a Chinese of Che keang, and Sih kih tsing ih, a Manchoo. The superintendent of the 
translators* and interpreters* office is Sung sew, a Manchoo. The superintendents of 
the Too poo, or musical board, are Ting tsin wang and lie ngan, the latter a Manchoo. 

The Ping poo, or tribunal of war ; presidents, Muh chang ah, a Manchoo, and 
Wangtsung ching, a Chinese of Gan hwuy; vice-presidents, Natan chqo, a Manchoo ; 
Chang lin, a Chinese, of Chg keang, Tl*C lin, a Manchoo, and Tang kin ebaou, a 
Chinese of Ch£ keang. Governor-generals of provinces are ex ' officio presidents of 
this board, and too yuens, or deputy governors, vice-presidents. 

The Hing poo , or tribunal of punishments ; superintendent. Loo yin foo, a Chinese 
of Shan tung; presidents, Ming shan, a Manchoo, and Chin lan, a Chinese of Fuh 
keen ; vice-presidents, Kwei king, a Manchoo, Tae tun yueu, a Chinese of Fuh keen, 
Tih tang ib, a Manchoo, and Tac tsung yuen, a Chinese of Gan hwuy. 

The Kang Po j, or tribunal of public works; superintendent, Tsaou chin yung, a 
Chinese of Gan hwuy ; presidents, Foo tsin, a Mongol ; Choo sze yen, a Chinese of 
Keang soo; vice-presidents, Hwuy been, a Manchoo, Woo chun, a Chinese of Gan 
hwuy; A urh pang ah and Kwie ling, both Tartarizcd Chinese. The Keac taou ya 
vnun, or office for superintending the streets and roads in and about Peking, is under 
the Kung Poo . 

Other tribunals and offices independent of the six Poo ■ 

The Le fan yuen , or foreign or colonial office, consists of Chang ling, a Mongol, 
P5 ke too, Poo paou, and Hang kill, Manclioos, and Ala ha pa la, a Mongol. 

The Too cha yuen , or censorate, consists of Na tsing an, a Manchoo, and Plh yung, 
a Chinese of Peking district, chief censors ; and Maou sliih aeun, a Chinese of Shan 
tung, Tih ping, a Manchoo, and Tseang tseang die, a Chinese of Hoo pill, secondary 
censors. 

The Lew ko, ceusors of tribunals and offices at Peking and of the provinces'. 

TIIK HAN LIN YUEN. 

The Han lin yuen, or grand national college, includes the Kcc keuchooc, or office for 
recording the emperor’s daily words and actions. The presidents of the college are 
Tsaou chin yung, a Chinese of Gan hwuy, and Muh chang ah, a Manchoo. 

The Chen sze foo , for preparing public documents, &c. and examining in history and 
general literature, under the presidents of the Ilan lin yuen. 

The Woo king po sze, in the Han lin yuen, are descendants of Confucius, Mencius, 
and their most distinguished disciples. The direct hereditary successor of Confucius 
holds the title of Yen shing kung , * most sacred duke;* the name of the one now living 
is Kung king yung. 

The Tung ching sze sze , for receiving memorials (if not secret and sealed) from the 
provinces, correcting and forwarding them to the cabinet, is composed of Wan king, 
a Manchoo, and Kung show ching, a Chinese of Che keang. 

The Ta le sze is a criminal tribunal, secondary to, but independent of, the Hing 
Poo. 

The Tae chang sze, for attending to the appointed sacrifices and rites at the public 
altars and temples at Peking, is composed of Kc ying, Shoo ying, and Sih kih tsing ih, 
Manchoos. 

The Kwang luh sze, for providing food, liquors, &c. at imperial entertainments, vic- 
tims, incense, &c. at public sacrifices; Shoo ying, a Manchoo, superintendent* 

The Tae puh sze , for keeping the imperial stud. 

The Hung loo sze, for directing ceremonies on court days and at imperial sacrifices, 
&c. ; Ke ying, a Manchoo, superintendent. 

The Kwd tsze keen, or college for the instruction of Manchoo, Mongol, and Chinese 
literary graduates ; Le tsung fang, a Chinese of Keang soo, superintendent. 

The Kin Veen keen, or imperial astronomical board ; King ching, a Manchoo, super- 
intendent. 
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The Toe eyuen , or grand medical hall ; Ko ying and King ching, Manchoos, super- 
intendents. 

The JLwan e wci , for attending the imperial carriages, banners, harness, &c. He 
ngan, a Manchoo, superintendent. 

OFFICERS COMMANDING AT PEKING. 

Superintendent of the city, Shin ke been, a Chinese of Ho nan. 

Yin , or mayot, Seu Yung, a Chinese of Gun liWuy. 

Tc itili , or commanders of tlie city guards, Ke ying, Yih king, and Paou hing, 
Manchoos*. 


TIIE CITY OF THE SILENT.* 

They are gone, those glorious cities. 

With their gardens of delight. 

And their thousand marble domes, that shone 
Upon the gloom of night. 

The Assyrian heaven rings no more 
With the loud triumphant cry, 

Her crowned citterns loved to pour — 

The victor-harmony ! 

Yet thou, O Silent City, 

Art standing all alone. 

With thy watchers at thy gates. 

Thy king upon thy throne. 

No palaces, O city, 

With golden towers hast thou, 

Like a glittering wreath of jewels hung 
About thy pallid brow. 

Hut thou hast many peaceful homes. 

In shady copse and sunny dell. 

Where the wild bee delighted roams. 

The summer moonlight loves to dwell. 

The eye may look around in vain 
For precious shrine or altar-stone ; 

From thee no proudly solemn strain 
Of gorgeous prayer hath ever flown. 

But here, at balmy even-time, 

When Silence her pale watch doth keep, — 

Poor wanderer from a distant clime — 

The alien mother comes to weep. 

She brings no offerings, rich or rare, 

To scatter on the sleeper’s bed. 

But a wreath of flowers, sweet and fair, 

The garland of the dead. 

How many weary pilgrim-feet, 

Long doom’d upon life’s waste to roam. 

Have pray’d thy blessed fields to greet. 

Thy dewy calm— thou quiet home ! 

There meok-cyod Joy will wipe away 
The sorrows of our by-gone hours, 

And Peace and Love, at fall of day. 

Will strew our pillows with fresh flowers. W. 

• The beautiful appellation given to the burial-places of the dead In some parts of India. 
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■HINDUMETAPHYSICS.-No.il. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A BRAHMIN AND AN EUROPEAN. 

Eur. Since we last discussed the Sanchya philosophy, I have been thinking 
very' closely on the subject of our conversation and I— but what do you smile 
at ? • 

Br. I smile, my good friend, at your notion of thinking. It is little more 
than three weeks since the conversation, to which you allude, took place, and 
in the course of that time you have been at five dinner parties, you have made 
an excursion to Brighton, and you have read four new novels, to say nothing 
of newspapers and magazines ; you have also, as I have heard, made several 
good bargains at the Royal Exchange. Now, what time can you possibly have 
had for thinking ? 

Eur. I have had abundance of time, notwithstanding all these occupations, 
to think so much of your theories as to be assured that they are totally without 
foundation. 

Br. If they be so totally without foundation, why have you not overthrown 
them ? or rather why have they not fallen of themselves ? You say you have 
thought, and that the result of your thought is, that the Sanchya philosophy 
is without foundation ; — permit me now to remind you, that you have yourself, 
in our former conversation, laid the foundation of it, even in your principle 
that knowledge is power, and that the mind may progress to a point of which 
you have no conception. Here is the foundation : now, do you retract what 
you then said ? Do you think that the mind is incapable of all advance, or can 
you say positively, and for an unquestionable truth, hew far it is capable of 
advancing ? 

Eur. I have no wish to retract anything I have formerly said, but I cannot 
see on wliat principle you can maintain that it is possible for a man to have or 
attain unto Irresistible will. Dominion over all things. Faculty of changing the 
course of nature, and Ability to accomplish every thing. 

Br. I maintain these doctrines, I say again, on the principle which you 
yourself allow, namely, the power of the mind to improve and advance to an 
inconceivable and unlimited extent. 

Eur. Yes ; but when we speak of the power of the mind to improve and 
advance, we have reference merely to the exercise of its faculties; to the 
strengthening of memory by practice, to the sharpening the discriminative 
faculty and brightening the imaginative. And it is easy enough to conceive 
of this as being very possible and rational ; we have evidence of it, indeed, by 
actual experiment; but your notions are absolutely outrageous and extra- 
vagant. 

Br. May not the Sanchya philosophy appear to you outrageous and extra- 
vagant merely for want of thought on your part? You have never used the 
means to attain to the glorious objects which it proposes. 

Eur. What are the means, I pray you ? for truly I should like to make the 
experiment, if I thought it possible that I could succeed, even in a degree. 
If I could make myself as tall as the monument, I should make my fortune by 
letting myself put for a shew. 

Br. This is* truly English; you are always meditating upon the means of 
making money. But it would cost you a fortune to build a house large enough 
to contain you. 

Eur. Very true— and where should I find a tailor to make clothes for me ? 

— -I did not think of this. 

Br. Arid yet you talked this minute of thinking very closely. — Now permit 
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me to ask you a question. If you have a desire to accomplish any object, — a 
real and earnest desire, — would you not naturally use the means for its ac- 
complishment ? 

Eur. Certainly. 

Bn. Now, in our last conversation, perhaps you may recollect, you said that 
you did not think touching the moon with the tip of your finger to be so very 
desirable ps to surrender every thing else for the sake of it ? 

Eur. That is still my feeling ; — yet to make myself as tall as the monument 
is comparatively nothing to touching the moon with my hand. 

Br. Ah, I see how it is ; you are disposed to use our philosophy as you 
Christians are too much in the habit of using your religion; you will just take 
a little of it, so much as will not interfere very seriously with your worldly 
pursuits. You people of Europe are mightily calculating : — you have been 
computing that if to reach the moon would take your whole life and your whole 
thought, it would require a very short time and a very little thought to grow 
as tall as the monument. 

Eur. I must confess, that is my feeling. 

Bk. And yet I fear that, even for so small a growth as to the height of the 
monument, you would scarcely have patience to use the means ; — for all the 
attention and all the thoughts are required, and the mind must not wander 
away to foreign objects. If you were to hear of the arrival of an India fleet 
in the river, you would be interrupted in the most profound contemplation 
that you could possibly be engaged in, and I much question whether a card of 
invitation to dine at the Mansion House would not put to flight all your phi- 
losophy, as the firing of a gun disperses the crows from one of your corn- 
fields. 

Eur. I think if I had an object to attain and a desire to attain it, I could 
patiently use the means. 

Br. Do you really and truly think you could keep your eyes resolutely fixed 
on the top of j T our nose, when the Times newspaper is brought into your 
apartment? Would not your curiosity be prompted to take a peep at the 
price of stocks ? 

Eur. Now, indeed, you are only laughing at me. For what can the keep- 
ing my eyes fixed on the top of my nose have to do with the attaining of a 
transcendental power ? 

Br. It has very much indeed to do with the attaining of transcendental 
power. I beseech you to make trial. 

Eur. For how long a time ? 

Br. Say for ten or fifteen years. 

Eur. For ten or fifteen years ! I should be weary of it in less than as many 
minutes. 

Ba. Or, if you prefer it, you may sit with your hands folded above your 
head for the same time. 

Eur. I should lose the use of my arms. 

Br. But you would recover their use by the time that you grew to the 
height of the monument. 

Eur. And not before, I think. But are you quite sure that in ten or fifteen 
years I should be as tall as the monument ? 

Br. I am not quite sure; but if you should not find fifteen years long 
enough, you might try thirty. 

Eur. Oh, most horrible! What a dreadful penance your philosophy 
imposes ! 

Asiat.Journ . N.S. Vol. 12. Nu.4f>. lx 
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Be. Say, rather, what a glorious object it proposes. 

Eur. An object not at all commensurate with the labour required to 
attain it. 

Be. On the contrary, it seems to me that the object which it proposes is 
infinitely beyond the labour which it imposes; because it gives you all things 
for the sacrifice of some things. 

Eua. But if it might take me thirty years to reach the height of the monu- 
ment, how long would it take me to reach the moon ? < 

Br. Concerning the time which it might take to accomplish such things, I 
may not speak positively ; for modern writers doubt, considering the shortness 
of life, whether the end can be gained in the present age. However, if you 
have any doubts, you may try. 

Eur. Have you ever -tried yourself? 

Be. I have not, because I have no doubt. I am content with my present 
stature and my present powers, and as I do not question the dogmas of our 
philosophers, I make no efforts after greater powers or loftier stature. 

Eur. And, I think, I may as well be content also. 

Br. Yes, but your content arises only from doubt and scepticism. I know 
that, such is European ambition, you would undergo much in order to obtain 
dominion over all things. 

Eur. I acknowledge that I do doubt, — or, I should speak more correctly if 
I said that I do not doubt, but rather I feel assured, that there is no verity 
whatever in your philosophy ; that it is altogether a thing of the imagination — 
a wandering of the fancy. It is so essentially absurd — so totally out of nature. 

Br. Excuse me, my good friend, excuse me — but I must say that you Euro- 
peans know nothing at all of what is in nature or out of nature. You are art 
all over ; you give no time to contemplation ; you spend all your time and 
thoughts merely and entirely on the surface of things; you give your undivided 
attention to that which concerns the body only ; your very minds are bodily, 
and what you calf improving the mind is merely sticking the memory all over 
with a multitude of facts, which are too numerous to sink into the mind or 
produce any effect in it. You read so much that you can never think, and 
you are so absorbed in politics and merchandize, that absolutely you do not 
believe in the existence of mind or philosophy. 

Eur. I confess there may be some truth in what you say. 

Br. Ay, very great truth, and that in almost every individual, yourself not 
excepted. Your minds are of no use to you. You think only with your 
bodies, and all your thoughts arc merely recollections of bodily sensations. 
You believe in nothing that may not be seen, heard, felt, smelled, or tasted. 
So far from making any endeavour to render yourselves more spiritual, to 
deliver yourselves from the body and rise to a glorious transcendentalism, you 
give all diligence to make your bodies more entirely the prisons and dungeons 
of your minds. 

Eur. This is. rather severe, though perhaps not entirely unjust. But may 
there not be an opposite error, in so far abstracting the mind from that which 
is visible and rational, as to fill it with all manner of useless speculations and 
extravagant notions ? And is it not as possible to be too negligent of the body 
as to be too negligent of the mind ? 

Br. Is this your mode of reasoning ? Do you think, because a little still- 
ness and abstraction produces truth, a great deal will generate falsehood ? 

Eur. I think that the continued application of the mind to one object may 
be the means of producing a certain degree of absorption more favourable to 
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fancy than to truth* Intellect requires comparison, and comparison requires 
many objects to be presented to the mind. 

Bn. But the mind can know nothing of that which is hastily presented and as 
hastily withdrawn. You know too much to know anything. You say you 
know that there is no truth in our Sanchya philosophy ; now let me as a friend 
implore you as a lover of truth to keep your eyes fixed upon your nose for ten 
years, just by way of experiment, and I feel convinced that, at the end of that 
period, .you will entertain a different opinion of the Sanchya philosophy from 
what you do now. 

Eua. Nay, nay, you arc too unreasonable in your request. How would you 
like to do so yourself? 

Bit. In my search after the true philosophy, I might be willing ; but, as I am 
a believer in, it, I need not to make the experiment. 

Eun. And I believe, if I were to make the experiment, it would fail for 
want of faith. 

Ba. Well then, now I see how it is ; you are fully determined that you will 
not believe, and you will not use any means by which you may convince your- 
self ; yet, with all this inveterate and obstinate prejudice, you plume yourself on 
being rational. Surely, I have never met with any people under the sun more 
prejudiced and narrow-minded than you people of Europe ! And I dare say 
that you fancy yourself a bit of a philosopher, even for questioning the truth 
of our system, and for speaking of it sceptically and superficially. Now, I 
shall meet you again soon, and then I will have a little closer talk with you ; 
and I must beg of you, that you will endeavour to be truly rational, and either 
to deny at once the existence of mind, or be prepared to allow its power. 

Eur. I must beg that you will not call me prejudiced : I am open to convic- 
tion. 

Bit. Nay, you are not open to conviction, because you will not allow the 
consequences of your own premises, when they seem to lead to my conclu- 
sions. But we shall meet again. 


C A N Z () N\ 

( From the Spanish.) 

Tiijs sileut pang, that wastes my powers, 
Can only W'ith existence die; 

And moments pass, and lingering hours 
Doom but to suffer and to sigh ! 

I saw the sun’s refulgent beam 
Illume the bright horizon round ; 

But ah ! how soon the gladd’ning gleam 
Sank, in obscuring darkness drowned ! 

Then, strike no more the golden chord. 
But weep for me, fair nymph of Spain ! 

Lost is the gem my heart adored. 

And Love but wears a captive’s chain. 

No more my lip the smile retains, 

But ceaseless sorrows dim my eye ; 

For to the wretched but remains 
The doom, to sutler and to sigh ! 


B. E. F. 
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FURTHER PAPERS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY*S CHARTER.* 

Petition from lAe East-India Company to the Hon. House of Commons* 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition- of the United Company of Merchants of .England 
trading to the East-Indies, 

Sheweth : — That a Bill is now before your Honourable House for continuing 
the government of the British territories in the East-Indies in your Petitioners, 
they consenting for the period of their holding that government to discontinue 
the carrying on of any trade for their own profit, and that with a view to this 
arrangement your Petitioners have acquiesced in a plan embodied in the said 
Bill for adjusting all the pecuniary claims of your Petitioners upon the principle 
of compromise. 

That your Petitioners, being impressed with a deep sense of the importance 
of the trust proposed to be committed to them for a further term, are most 
anxious to be placed in such a situation as to be enabled to administer the ter- 
ritorial government of India with advantage to the people of that country. 

That, by the said Bill, every act of the Court of Directors, excepting what 
relates to certain matters of patronage and to the details of their home esta- 
blishment, is made subject to the control of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India ; and although your Petitioners presume not to offer any 
objection to this, admitting that where two distinct bodies have a concurrent 
jurisdiction there must rest somewhere power to decide absolutely in cases of 
difference between them, } T et your Petitioners feel it to be their duty to sug- 
gest the importance of providing that such cases should be reported to both 
Houses of Parliament, in order that the Court of Directors in originating 
political measures, and the Board of Commissioners in controlling them, should 
both act under a decided sense of responsibility to the Legislature ; and in 
order to obviate an objection that might be taken to this suggestion, as involv- 
ing the disclosure of matters which ought to be kept secret, your Petitioners 
beg leave to point out to your Honourable House, that the Bill makes provi- 
sion for entrusting such subjects as Parliament has thought it fit should be 
kept secret, to a Secret Committee, acting ministerially under the direction of 
the said Board. 

Your Petitioners further hutnbty represent, that the said Bill proposes to 
effect a serious change in the constitution of the local governments in India, 
which in the judgment of your Petitioners will, if adopted, place an excessive 
power in the hands of the Governor General, and prejudicially diminish the 
power and influence of the governments of Madras and Bombay. 

Your Petitioners admit that it is necessary to provide an efficient govern- 
ment for the western provinces of Bengal ; hut they think that this object 
would be as satisfactorily, and much more economically attained, by the 
appointment of a Lieutenant Governor subject to the Bengal Government, 
than by the institution of a fourth presidency. 

The proposal to vest the Executive Governments of Madras and Bombay in 
Governors without Councils, appears to your Petitioners to he liable to very 
serious objections, which are not removed by that clause in the bill which 
allows the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the said Board, to 
appoint a council in any Presidency, because, as there arc councils at present, 
the effect of the bill, if passed into a law, will be to declare the opinion of the 
Legislature against councils, and to place the Court of Directors and the 
Board in the position, should they think councils essential, of at ouce exer- 
cising their judgment in opposition to that opinion. 

If it be intended to continue the councils hut with a power to the Court and 
the Board to dispense with them, your Petitioners humbly submit that that 
intention should be distinctly expressed in the said Bill. 

* See vol. x. r* 399 5 and vol. xi. pp. 107 and 2S8. 
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Your Petitioners would further represent, that they cannot but contemplate 
with anxiety the increase of expense which will be caused by the number of 
new offices proposed by the said Bill to be created ; a governor of Agra, at 
1, £0,000 rupees per annum ; and, as a consequence of the formation of a 
Presidency there, many expensive establishments; three additional councillors 
in Bengal, at 96,000 rupees a-year each ; and five law commissioners, at 
60,000 rupees a-year each. 

Your Petitioners must also regard with some apprehension, the augmenta- 
tion of ^harge in the ecclesiastical department by means of the arrangements 
provided for in the said Bill ; for at present, independently of the military 
chaplains of the church of England, seventy-five in number, the establishment 
comprises one bishop, three archdeacons, and six chaplains of the church of 
Scotland, at an aggregate expense of 1,66,333 rupees per annum; whilst 
under the proposals contained in the said Bill, the establishment will comprise, 
independently of seventy-five military chaplains of the church of England, 
three bishops, three chaplains to discharge the duties which the archdeacons 
now perform, and eight chaplains of the church of Scotland, at an aggregate 
expense of £,£9,858 rupees annually, besides which there is the contingent 
expense of episcopal visitations, pensions, and passage-money. 

Your Petitioners, whilst they are sincerely desirous that adequate means 
should be provided for the spiritual instruction and consolation of all classes of 
the public servants stationed in India, must be permitted to remark, that no 
evidence has been brought before them which satisfies them of the necessity of 
adding to the establishment two suffragan bishops, and two chaplains of the 
church of Scotland, and that without such evidence they could not consider it 
just to employ the revenues of India in maintaining these officers. 

Your Petitioners beg leave respectfully to call the particular attention of 
your Honourable House to those parts of the said Bill which relate to the 
college at Hailey bury. 

Throughout the correspondence which has passed with his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, your Petitioners have declared upon this point, that the arrangement 
“ which shall most effectually provide the means of giving good servants to the 
Indian empire is that which will assuredly meet the views of the Court, what- 
ever its effect may be on their patronage ;” and it is because your Petitioners 
are deliberately convinced that efficiency will be more likely to be obtained in 
a general system of education, brought to the standard of a high test of exami- 
nation, than in any exclusive system, that the Court confidently ask your 
Honourable House to abolish the college ; a measure which is further strongly 
recommended by considerations of expense, as the maintenance of that insti- 
tution has in the last term caused a charge upon India at the rate of upwards 
.£10,000 per annum, when there were less than thirty students within its 
walls ; and your Petitioners would also submit the important fact, that in the 
course of the last ten years the college has at one time been unequal to supply 
the requisite number of writers, and at another, as at present, is much 
more than adequate to the supply. 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray that your Honourable House 
will be pleased to take the foregoing representations into consideration, 
and so to modify and alter the said Bill, as to meet the objections which 
your Petitioners have presumed to lay before you ; and if it should be the 
pleasure of your Honourable House to hear counsel in support and expla- 
nation of those objections, counsel are prepared to appear accordingly at 
such time as you may be please to appoint. (L.S.) 

Dissent by James Rivett Carnac, Esq , a Member of the Court of 

Directors, from the Court’s Resolution of the £4 th July , approving and 

recommending for the Adoption of the General Court the aforegoing Draft 

of a Petition. 

I have hitherto confined the remarks which I have felt it necessary to make 
on the points that have arisen in the course of the negotiations with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject of the Company’s charter, to discussions in 
the Court of Directors ; but I now feel the period has arrived, when it is my 
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duly to endeavour to put beyond misconception the sentiments which I enter- 
tain on this important question, by placing them upon record, and I do this in 
the shape of a Dissent to the resolution of Wednesday last, approving of a 
petition to the House of Commons, which it is proposed to submit for the 
adoption of the Court of Proprietors this day. I do not object to the act of 
petitioning, but to the stress which I conceive to have been unnecessarily laid 
on some of the points which it is proposed to urge on the attention of Parlia- 
ment against the Bill appointed for a third reading this evening. 

Differences of opinion have naturally arisen in a matter which inyolves so 
great a departure from the system under which the Company have hitherto 
honourably and advantageously discharged their part in the government of 
India, and those differences are more or less strong, according to the views 
which individual members may have taken of the principles upon which the 
compromise was originally based, and is now in its progress to completion. 
I should have been glad had it been thought fit to have continued the Company 
in the same position towards India and China as that in which they stood 
under the Act of 1813. I think their commercial and political functions were 
united beneficially for the interests both of India and of England, and I have 
never contemplated the entire abandonment of all trade by the Company 
without considering it to involve the sacrifice of a positive advantage to the 
pecuniary interests of India. 

In expressing these opinions, I would desire, however, to guard myself 
against being understood as maintaining that the existence of the Company’s 
commercial character is essential to the beneficial exercise of their political 
functions. Had I thought so, I should not have concurred in recommending 
the Proprietors to cease from trade, and to consent to place their property on 
the sc&irity of Indian territory. I consider India to have benefited very 
largely by the application of the surplus commercial profits of the Company’s 
trade, and I think England has derived a large and steady revenue, whilst the 
public have been supplied uninterruptedly in an almost indispensable article of 
consumption, of a quality and at a price which may not be secured to them 
under the proposed change. I likewise most fully admit that the members of 
the Court, in their individual capacity, may have derived considerable weight 
from the influence inseparable from the management of a commercial concern 
of vast magnitude; but viewing the Court of Directors in their collective 
capacity, and in reference to the political relation in which they arc placed 
towards India, I do not believe that their commercial character has operated 
in the least degree beneficially, whilst it is my conviction that it has not 
induced any change of opinion where a difference may have arisen between the 
Board of Control and themselves on matters of government. Nothing, I 
apprehend, can better illustrate the correctness of this view than the following 
remark of the Court of Directors, in their Minute of the 15th July 1813, when 
they recommended the last charter to the acceptance of the Proprietors : 
“ The general powers of superintendence and control given (to the Board) by 
former charters arc in reality so large, that if they had been exercised illiberally 
or vexatiously, it might 1 " have been difficult for the Court of Directors to per- 
form their functions; and, in respect to the present powers, much will depend 
on the spirit in which they are administered.” 

Such was the declaration when the Company possessed the greatest com- 
mercial powers : those powers had no weight politically, but calm and delibe- 
rate remonstrance had its influence, and frequently produced (as I have no 
doubt, should occasion arise, will in future produce) a modification or accor- 
dance on points of difference between the two home authorities. 

After one of the most minute and protracted investigations in the affairs of 
the East-India Company, which lias ever taken place, and which was instituted 
for the avowed purpose of enabling Parliament to decide on the terms of a 
future agreement between the public and the Company, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters submitted their scheme to the consideration of the Company; at the same 
time they expressed their readiness to weigh the merits of any other clan 
which might be suggested as an alternative. The Court of Directors diclnot 
see fit to propose any other plan, but they communicated unreservedly their 
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opinions and objections to the plan of the Government. To these objections 
his Majesty’s Ministers replied, and the negotiation has throughout been con- 
ducted in the spirit of a compromise, by which term I understand to mean a 
compact, in which concessions are to be made on each side— -important con- 
cessions have been made. One principal feature in the scheme was, the aban- 
donment of all commercial dealings by the Company : this has been acceded 
to; it has been approved by Parliament as far as the measure has hitherto tra- 
velled, and the question now appears to me to be whether, under the scheme as 
developejiin the Bill now before the Court, we shall, in our situation of Direc- 
tors, recommend to our constituents to ratify the compromise, and place their 
charter of trade in abeyance. The question divides itself into two parts: first, 
the pecuniary interests of the Proprietors ; and, secondly, the Government of 
India. With regard to the first consideration, the Court of Directors, in their 
resolution of the 7th of June last, recommend to the General Court to defer 
to the arrangement regarding the Guarantee Fund, and the security of their 
dividend on Indian revenue ; this recommendation was accepted and agreed 
to by the Court of Proprietors on the 10th of that month. 

The value of the stock in the market is a good criterion of the opinion 
which is entertained of it by the public ; and as it is at the option of the holder 
to retain it or not, as he may judge most for his advantage, I might content 
myself with that remark ; but I cannot hesitate from giving it as my opinion, 
that I look to the ultimate security which the Indian territory affords, if well 
administered, as good and ample, certainly for the term during which the 
£ast-India Company is to possess the government of that country; beyond 
that period it is unnecessary for me to express any opinion. There is one 
point, however, which has been dwelt upon in the course of the discussions, 
namely, the immediate pecuniary effect which the proposed arrangement is to 
have on the finances of India, and an account has been called for by the 
House of Lords, which shews an excess of additional charge of £ 455, 924. 
But it is to be borne in mind, that, unless the Company had retained the 
monopoly of trade to China, India would equally have lost the advantage of 
the exchange, which forms £346, 026 of the above sum, to which may be added 
the interest of the Home Bond Debt, viz. £88,000, making a reduction of 
.£434,026 in the sum of £455,924. I think no one will contend, after read- 
ing the Minute of Conference between the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Ellenborough, and the Chairs of that day, that the monopoly could have 
been continued. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the second point, the relation in which 
it is proposed the Company shall in future stand towards India. 

Under the proposed Bill, it will be found that the Company arc still to be 
the originating intermediate body, in whom the Government of India is vested, 
under certain limitations. The Company henceforth, as at present, arc to 
originate all orders and instructions to the several Governments of India, 
excepting such orders as may proceed through the Secret Committee relating 
to peace and war, and negotiations with foreign state§. They are to appoint 
the Governor General, Governors and Commanders-in-chief, subject as at pre- 
sent to approval by the Crown. The counsellors are to be nominated by them 
(with the exception of one in Bengal) according to their own selection, and not 
subject to any other confirmation. They are to have the power of recall of 
any functionary high or low, free from any veto on the part of the Board. The 
appointment of writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons, remain with them, 
subject, as at present proposed in the appointment of writers, to an objec- 
tionable mode of nomination, upon which I shall hereafter remark. The Board 
are still precluded from directing or desiring the payment of any extraordinary 
allowance or gratuity, or the increase of any established salary or emolument ; 
neither can the Board originate any expense whatever. These are points 
which I consider of great moment as regards both India and this country. 

The Bill, as originally laid before the Court, consisted of 113 clauses; 
upo^ forty-two of them the Court offered a paper of observations and sugges- 
tions; amendments have been made more or less in twenty-two of such 
clauses, concurring in the views of the Court; the others relate to publicity, 
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the appointment of councils, of law commissioners, of two additional bishops, 
the consequent increase of charges, and also to the future plan for appointing 
students to the college of Haileybury. 

With regard to the^ question of publicity, it has been brought before Parlia- 
ment in the Negotiation Papers ; but the Legislature does not appear to take 
the same view of the importance of such a provision as is taken by the Court. 
I can readily conceive that circumstances might arise which might render it 
very undesirable to act upon such a provision ; but if it passed into a law , it 
would be imperative on the Court to obey it. The Court of Proprietors pos- 
sesses the means within itself of enacting a bye-law which would ensure 
publicity, and at the same time leave a discretion which, in my judgment, 
would be essential in such a provision, from whatever authority it may pro- 
ceed. But in point of fact, I conceive that publicity can be obtained, and 
even more certainly effectual, by the whole matter of serious differences with 
the Board being opened to the Proprietors, than in any other way. With 
respect to the appointment of Councils (at least for the present) at the subor- 
dinate Presidencies, I concur in the views of the Court ; but I differ as to the 
Government proposed to be established in the Western Provinces. I consider 
that the Government at Agra ought to be made an efficient substantive govern- 
ment, the additional expense of which will in some degree be provided for by 
the consequent reduction of the residency at Delhi. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of law commissioners, I consider that some measure is absolutely called 
for, in order that the laws which are to apply to the altered state of the com- 
munity should be clearly defined, and, as far as practicable and consistent with 
local usages, made applicable to all classes. Great caution and judgment will 
be necessary in the discharge of these important duties devolving on the com- 
mission; and if their labours should effect satisfactorily the object of their ap- 
pointment I should consider the sum which it is proposed to allot to them 
well applied. 

Upon the proposed addition to the ecclesiastical establishment, I do not 
entertain such strong objections as have been urged by the Court. When the 
introduction of the episcopal establishment was under consideration in 1813, 
the distinguished nobleman who had filled the office of Governor General 
stated his opinion, that the eccleasiatical establishment had not been placed on 
a respectable footing, and that one of a suitable form would tend to elevate 
the European character in India. Whether such an establishment should be 
formed by the appointment of a bishop or archdeacons. Lord Wellesley did 
not state, though he appears to have considered the introduction of a new 
establishment a matter of some delicacy. The experiment, however, has been 
tried ; and the apprehension of any ill effects, with reference to the feelings of 
the natives, has been proved to be groundless. I can speak from experience 
to the highly beneficial results which have followed the increase of the episco- 
pal establishment in India, among which its zealous and successful exertions 
for the encouragement of general education among the natives may be enume- 
rated to its honour. I ^cannot therefore object to two additional bishops ; one 
I deem indispensable, to avoid the recurrence of the inconvenience which has 
been experienced by the premature death of at least three of the five prelates 
who have been nominated to the see of Calcutta since its establishment in 
18 J 4. I do not regard the small additional expense as any reason for opposing 
the measure. 

The last point uponwhich I have to observe is the proposed new system of 
nominating four candidates, from whom one student is to be selected for 
admission into Haileybury College. I entirely concur in the opinions express- 
ed by the Court on this subject, as I conceive that no plan can be devised 
on the whole so well adapted as the present mode of appointment to the civil 
service, under a defined testy to diffuse this patronage amongst those classes 
whose position in society renders them best calculated to provide the descrip- 
tion of servant who will be found the most desirable as well as efficient in 
India. 

Having thus recorded the views which I entertain on the great qu%tion 
under our consideration, considering that the Court of Directors will be pos- 
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ftessed of all the powers which they at present exercise to enable them to dis- 
charge with honour to themselves, and with benefit to India, the great and 
important trust of its administration ; and having stated that in my judgment 
the pecuniary interests of the proprietors are amply secured in the projected 
arrangement, I cannot but be prepared at the proper season to recommend to 
my constituents (under the confident hope that some of the modifications 
urged on the attention of the Legislature will yet be conceded) to confirm the 
compromise by placing their chartered commercial rights in abeyance. 

East-India House, (Signed) J. R. Carnac. 

26th July 1833. 

The petition was approved at a General Court held on the 26th Juty, and 
was^ presented to the House of Commons by R. C. Fergusson, Esq., who 
moved that the Company’s counsel should be called ; which was not acceded 
to. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 

Chari.es Grant. 


Sir: East-India House, 30th July 1833. 

In reference to the 21st clause of the East-India Bill, and to the observa- 
tion thereon which accompanied our letter of the 10th instant, we have the 
honour, at the request of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, 
to transmit to you the accompanying Case and Opinion, from which you will 
perceive that Sir James Scarlett (who has been consulted in the absence of the 
Company’s standing Counsel) considers that by the Bill as it now stands, the 
restriction in the Act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, which limits the total 
expenses of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India to £26,000 
per annum, is removed. 

The Court therefore submit to you that a clause should be introduced into 
the Bill continuing that restriction. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) C. Marjokibanks. 

W. WlGRAM. 


The Right Honourable Charles Grant, 
&c. &c. &c. 


Dissent by William Stanley Clarke, Esq . , from the Court’s Resolution 

of the 19 th July • 

Concurring generally in the view taken by Mr. Wigram in his Dissent of the 
19th instant, of the advantages which would arise in the realization of the 
assets by the temporary employment of the ships under contract to the Com- 
pany, I hereby record my Dissent from the adoption of the recommendation 
contained in the letter from the Right Honourable the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the 13th instant, by which the Company abandon forth- 
with all further commercial operations. 

East-India House, (Signed) Wm. Stanley Clarke. 

31st July 1833. 


Extract of a Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
Right Honourable Charles Grant. 

Sir: East-Indin House, 6th August 1833* 

The Court of Directors of the East-India Company observe, that whilst the 
East-India Bill was passing through its last stage in the House of Commons, 
Asiat. Jour. N .S. V ol. 1 2 N oA5. H 
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an addition was made to the sixth clause which prevents the grant of any 
compensation, superannuation, or allowance to persons whose interests may 
be affected by the discontinuance of the Company’s trade, from taking effect 
“ until the expiration of two calendar months after particulars of the com- 
pensation, superannuation, or allowance proposed to be so granted shall have 
been laidrbefore both Houses of Parliament.” 

Upon this proviso the Court must in the first place submit, that it involves 
a departure from that part of the agreement between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Company which declared, “ that a sufficient power shall be 
retained over the commercial assets to enable the Court of Directors to pro- 
pose to the Company, and ultimately to the Board for their confirmation, a 
plan for making suitable provision for outstanding commercial obligations, and 
for such of the commercial officers and servants of the Company as may be 
affected by the proposed arrangement.” 

The Court can have no objection, on the contrary they are very desirous, 
that Parliament should be fully informed of all their proceedings, whether 
relating to compensations or to any other of the matters entrusted to them ; 
and the Court consider that the Company, in applying a portion of those funds 
to making a provision for servants reduced in consequence of a change of 
system, ought not to be subjected to any other control than that which exists 
at present. 


At a Court of Directors held on Ike 12 th August 1833. 

The Court proceeded to take into consideration the Bill as amended on the 
Report in the House of Lords on Friday last, and having deliberated thereon, 

The following motion w as submitted, viz. 

u That having unfortunately failed in their endeavours to obtain those mo- 
difications of the East-India Bill which are essential to enable the Company 
satisfactorily to conduct the Territorial Government of India, this, Court 
regret that they cannot recommend to the Proprietors to place their Commer- 
cial Rights in abeyance, with a view to their being continued in that Govern- 
ment under the arrangements embodied in the said Bill, and must therefore, 
without expressing any further opinion, refer it to the Proprietors, to exercise 
their discretion upon this most important occasion.” 

Whereupon it was proposed to amend the said motion by leaving out all the 
words after the word “ That ” for the purpose of inserting the following : 
viz . 

“ the East-India Bill having arrived at its last stage in the House of Lords, 
it becomes the duty of the Court of Directors to submit to their Constituents 
a final opinion regarding that Bill as it now stands, and 

“ Whilst the Court are still impressed with the belief that the cessation of 
the Company’s Trade will greatly weaken its position in this country, and 
consequently impair its efficiency in the administration of the Government of 
India; whilst also they regard with much anxiety the increase of powers 
given by the said Bill to the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
and greatly regret that Parliament has not provided sonic rule of publicity, to 
act as a salutary check both upon the Board and the Court; and whilst, fur- 
ther, the Court entertain the most serious apprehensions of the injurious 
effect upon the Finances of India which must result from the loss of the 
Trade as a source of direct profit, and as a safe and beneficial channel of 
remittance, and from the new charges which the Bill imposes ; yet reviewing 
all the correspondence which has passed with his Majesty’s Ministers upon this 
subject, trusting that the extensive powers of the Board will be exercised with 
moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Company, 
as a body acting intermediately between the King’s Government and the 
Government of India, which independence all parties have admitted it to be of 
vital importance to maintain, and relying with confidence that Parliament will 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficulties into which the Company 
roajr unavoidably be cast through the operation of the extensive changes which 
the Bill proposes to effect, the Court of Directors cannot do otherwise than 
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recommend to the Proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed 1 by both 
Houses of Parliament, and tp consent to place their right to trade for their 
own profit in abeyance, in order that they may continue to exercise the 
government of India for the further term of twenty years upon the conditions 
and under the arrangements embodied in the said Bill.” 

And the question that the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question, being put by the Ballot, 

It passed in the negative. 

The question that the words proposed by way of amendment stand part of 
the question being then put by the Ballot, 

The same passed in the affirmative. 

Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq. (Chairman), and William Wigram, Esq. (De- 
puty Chairman), then delivered in their Dissent from the foregoing resolution, 
which was read, the same being as follows. 

Dissent by the Chairman (Campbell Marjoribanks. Esq.) and the Deputy 
Chairman (William Wigram, Esq.) 

Differing from the majority of the Court of Directors, who have this day 
passed a resolution recommending the proprietors to place their charter in 
abeyance, we record our Dissent from that proceeding, and shall briefly state 
our reasons for doing so. 

It is impossible for us to contemplate the annihilation of the basis upon 
which the East-India Company was originally incorporated, without reflecting 
that Great Britain owes to their exertions the valuable trade with India and 
China, as well as its maintenance during t wo centuries, amidst great embar- 
rassment at home and the powerful opposition of European and native ene- 
mies abroad, and that in its prosecution the Company laid the foundation of 
the British empire in India. 

The extension of the Company's territorial possessions became matter of 
great national interest, and led to political power under Parliamentary regu- 
lation beii g engrafted upon their commercial character. 

The union of government and trade being thus considered the system best 
calculated to preserve the stability of our rule in India, and at the same time 
to secure the greatest benefits to that country and to England. 

The opinion of those statesmen who took the leading part in the proceed- 
ings of 17JJ3 and 1813, prove that they were governed by the same principles 
in proposing the arrangements concluded at each of those periods, between 
the public and the Company ; and the following extracts from t lie last Report 
of the Parliamentary Committee printed in August 1832, appear to us to esta- 
blish the fact that these joint functions have hitherto produced the most bene- 
ficial effects. 

“ That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefits on India 
can hardly be doubted, since under onr government the people enjoy advan- 
tages which all history shews they never possessed under their own princes; 
protection from external invasion, and the security of life and property.” 

Again, * 

“ The finances of India have derived advantage from their existing con- 
nexion with the commerce of the Company, 

“ 1st. Through the direct application of surplus commercial profit; 

“ 2d. By the rates of exchange at which the territorial advances from com*- 
merce in England have been repaid to commerce in India ; 

“ 3d. In consequence, as is alleged, of the remittances from India annually 
required for the payment of those territorial charges defrayed inEnglaud hav- 
ing been made through the Company's commerce.” 

With these admitted results, we consider that, although deprived of their 
monopoly of the China trade, but at the same time relieved from all the legal 
obligations by which their transactions have hitherto been fettered, the Com- 
pany might have continued to trade with great advantage, especially as regards 
the question of remittance. 

It was therefore with much surprise that we first perused the Hints sub- 
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milled by his Majesty’s Government, containing the proposition that the 
Company should henceforth abandon all commercial operations, and transfer 
to territory the whole of their assets at home and in India. 

We nevertheless felt it to be our duty to give our best consideration to the 
proposed scheme, — we did so with an anxious desire that the Company, who 
had already secured such great advantages to their country, should not dis- 
appoint even its further expectations, but consent to waive the exercise of the 
commercial rights which they possess in perpetuity, if the proprietors were 
fully secured in the regular receipt of their present dividend, and in the ulti- 
mate payment of their capital, and provided that such a plan were devised 
as would enable the Company “ efficiently to administer the Government of 
“ India for a further term with credit to themselves and with advantage to that 
empire.” 

It was with these views that we became parties to the Resolution passed by 
the proprietors at the ballot on the 3d May last, which formed the basis of the 
proposed compromise. 

Two of the points contended for in that resolution were the extension of the 
Guarantee Fund to three millions, and the provision for publicity as a rule. 

To the first we still consider the proprietors entitled, both in justice and in 
equity, from the proceeds of their commercial assets. 

The latter provision we deem indispensable to the independence of the 
Court of Directors. 

Neither point has been conceded, whilst other provisions have been intro- 
duced into the Bill which render the scheme, in our judgment, still more 
objectionable. 

We consider that although some important modifications haye been made 
in the Bill introduced into Parliament, subsequently to the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors of the 3d May, particularly as regards tbq retention of 
councils at the subordinate presidencies, the measure as it stands involves an 
unnecessary departure from the principles upon which the governments of those 
Presidencies have hitherto been conducted, and by which they were made 
directly responsible to the authorities at home. 

This change, so far from preventing the recurrence of the delay upon which 
much stress was laid in the late Parliamentary inquiry, will, in point of fact 
Increase the evil, and instead of relieving the Governor General from a portion 
of those duties which are now complained of as too multifarious, it will impose 
upon him additional labour and responsibility. It will, moreover, admit of 
the existence at the same time of six distinct executive authorities, which may 
lead to much embarrassment. 

We think the provisions of the Bill will create a considerable additional 
charge upon India without conferring any adequate benefit, whilst that country 
will by the same measure be deprived of those resources, without which her 
financial means, as regards both income and remittance, will be put to great 
hazard. 

Upon the point of remittance, we are at a loss to imagine how the same is 
to be effected to the requisite extent, and if effected we fear it will be at a very 
unfavourable rate of exchange, and, consequently, at a great loss to the Indian 
finances. 

We are likewise of opinion that the Bill leaves the assets transferred to 
territory to be applied and disposed of in a manner which we much fear will 
occasion not only a serious deterioration of property, but great disappointment 
and distrust ; and lastly. 

We consider that the Court of Directors, instead of being placed by the 
present Bill in the position in which alone they can independently, and conse- 
quently advantageously, discharge their duties, will be converted into little else 
than a mere instrument for the purpose of giving effect to the acts of the con- 
trolling Board, and it would consequently have been far better that his Majes- 
ty’s Government should have openly and avowedly assumed the direct admi- 
nistration of India, than have attempted to maintain an intermediate body, 
in deference to those constitutional principles which led to its original forma- 
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tion under Parliamentary regulation, but deprived of its authority and rendered 
inefficient by the present measure, and which will become, in our opinion, a 
mere useless charge upon the revenues of India. 

In thus stating our sentiments, we discharge a painful, but at the same time 
what we feel to be an imperative, duty, and with this feeling we cannot consent 
to incur the responsibility of recommending to our constituents to confirm the 
compromise, by consenting to place their chartered rights in abeyance under 
the provisions of the present Bill. 

Easfc-India House, (Signed) C. Marjoribanks, 

the 12th August 18.33. , W. Wigram. 


Paper by Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., containing a review of the Con- 
siderations which prevented him from assenting to the proposition of the 
Chairs, on the 1 2th August , for declining to recommend to the Proprietors to 
put their Commercial Rights in abeyance. 

We are now called upon to decide on the momentous question of accepting 
or rejecting the plan of his Majesty’s Ministers for the future administration 
of British India, and the decision in favour of either alternative is full of 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

The plan, as a whole, seems to me to be liable to many objections; but wc 
have advanced so far that we cannot now retrace our steps without serious in- 
convenience. 

It is much to be regretted, that the entire plan was not at once submitted 
to the consideration of those who have so deep an interest in the result. The 
Proprietors of East-India Stock had, in the first instance, a boon held out to 
them in the shape of a beneficial annuity. This was accepted, and I fear too 
et^erly, because from that moment all power of resistance on their part was 
virtually surrendered. The public concluded that we were satisfied ; that 
we acted in full concurrence with the views of his Majesty’s Government ; and 
the public itself apparently concurred in the projected changes. Even if cir- 
cumstances had arisen to excite distrust, the jealous feeling with respect to 
the British Constitution, which at a former period produced such memorable 
events, would seem no longer to have existence in this country. 

Without insisting that it was intended, or desired, to take any undue ad- 
vantage of our position, we have been placed, or we have placed ourselves, 
in a situation of great disadvantage. We have had little time to examine the 
measure in its rapid progress through its different stages. The plan was framed 
originally without concert with us. We have urged various objections to it 
with more or less success. Indeed, it is but fair to admit, that attention has 
been paid to our representations, and that some very objectionable clauses in 
the Bill have been modified and amended : but still the leading features of the 
plan, both commercial and political, remain unchanged ; and questions of Vast 
magnitude and importance have been disposed of, in opposition to the views 
and opinions of those most interested in their proper solution, and most com- 
petent, I may presume to think, to form a correct judgment on their merits. 

The plan of the Indian Minister has at length assumed a determinate shape, 
and we are now in a condition to pronounce finally on its general character 
and tendency. 

Viewed in its commercial and financial relations and bearings, it impresses 
me with the most serious apprehension. A more sudden or violent change in 
the commercial policy of a country has rarely been witnessed; and although 
it may not be attended with permanent evil, it must produce temporary de- 
rangement. The accustomed channel of commerce has been broken up, the 
stream has been diverted from its course, and those noble establishments which 
flourished on its banks are now doomed to desolation and ruin. We ought to 
have made a stand at the threshold, and to have insisted, as a preliminary con- 
dition, that time should at least be allowed us to wind up the commercial 
concerns of the Company, and to prepare for the gradual introduction of 
those changes in our commercial system, which may have so extensive an in- 
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fluence upon the national interests, and more immediately upon the prosperity 
of this vast metropolis. 

My objections to the commercial changes now in progress have been repeat- 
edly urged and recorded; but without adverting again to their probable effect 
on the national revenue and on the interests of the British consumer, without 
insisting on their tendency to disturb our relations with the Chinese Empire, 
I .will briefly notice those parts of the plan which, directly or indirect]}', affect 
the Proprietors of East-India Stock, who are now called upon to decide whe- 
ther, on a deliberate review of its provisions, they ought to sanction and 
accept it. 

1st. By the immediate and peremptory suppression of the Company’s trade 
with China a heavy loss must be sustained in the course of realising the com- 
mercial assets. This sacrifice will be made at the expense of India , whose 
debt it was proposed to redeem by the application of those assets; and it is 
quite evident that any pecuniary sacrifice which India is called upon to make 
must, in a greater or less degree, affect the security of our annuity. 

£d. The Guarantee Fund of two millions has always appeared to me to be 
quite inadequate, either as a means of securing the punctual payment of the 
annuity of £(>30,000, or of providing for the ultimate redemption of the prin- 
cipal of twelve millions. 

3d. It appears to me that no plan has yet been devised, or can easily be 
bad recourse to, for effecting with safety and punctuality the territorial remit- 
tance from India for the payment of the annuity to the Proprietors of East- 
ludia Stock, for tho satisfaction of other obligations, ami for defraying the 
various charges in this country which must be borne by the Indian revenue. 

4th. It appears to me that it would be highly unjust, if it were practicable, 
to provide for the payment of the annuity of £(>30,000 in preference to other 
demands , such as bills of exchange drawn for the interest of the territorial 
debt, military and civil pensions and allowances, bills for military stores and 
other supplies, the Carnatic and Tanjore debts, ami other acknowledged* debts 
and obligations. The Indian creditor has already just ground of complaint; 
for a doubt has been expressed (most unadvisedly) by the Indian Minister with* 
respect to his holding any security or lieu on the territory, and to assign a 
preference or precedence to any new class of claimants would be a glaring in- 
fraction of his pre-existing rights. 

5th. It appears to me that a most inconvenient season has been chosen for 
breaking up our remittance machinery, when the commercial community of 
Calcutta is known to be in a state of the greatest distress and embarrassment, 
and when it is quite clear that the Indian Minister is not prepared with any 
substitute for our agency. Indeed, I cannot persuade myself that Mr. Grant 
is aware of the extent of the remittance w hich will be required for the payment 
of the Carnatic, Tanjore, and other claims, in addition to the ordinary demands 
upon the Home Treasury, including the annuity of £630,000. I will not, in 
this place, enter on the subject of the Salt and Opium revenue, although it 
bears directly upon the present question ; but as those monopolies have been 
denounced in Parliament, and as an intention has been expressed in a high 
quarter in favour of their abolition, I will just observe, that the same revenue 
cannot, in my opinion, be raised in India by means less objectionable, and that 
if these productive taxes be dispensed with, or be rashly tampered with, India 
will not be able to discharge its pecuniary obligations. We seein ready with 
one hand to relinquish revenue, while with the other we are imposing new 
t^irthens on the finances of India ; and in both instances we circumscribe its 
means of providing for the annuity to the Proprietors of East-India Stock. 

I will now proceed to notice those changes in the constitution of the Admi- 
nistrative body which appear to me likely to have an injurious tendency. 

1st. I cannot satisfy myself that the Court of Directors will continue to be 
an efficient and independent organ of administration. 1 perceive only two 
powerful functionaries, the Governor-General of India and the President of 
the Board of Commissioners ; and upon these must the fate of India hence- 
forward mainly depend. We may afford useful assistance by our knowledge 
and experience; but we shall not be the governing power, nor ought the res- 
poBsiflpty of governing well to attach to us. 
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2dL Although the change in the constitution of the Supreme Government 
will impart great energy to it, an energy very necessary to counteract the evil 
which particular provisions of the Bill are calculated to introduce, I cannot 
admit the necessity for adding so many Members to the Supreme, or Legis- 
lative Council of India, at a very great expense. Had the Councils at the sub- 
ordinate Presidencies been dispensed with, some plea might have been found 
for enlarging the apparatus of the Supreme Government; but it has been most 
wisely determined, that the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay 
should retain their Council, and continue to exercise nearly the same functions 
as heretofore, and I cannot, therefore, perceive the necessity for so large an 
addition to the Council of Bengal. 

•Id. I anticipate much inconvenience from the institution of a Law Com- 
mission for the revision of our local Regulations, professedly with a view to 
introduce greater uniformity in the code. The expense of such a Commission, 
with its attendant establishments, will be very considerable ; and if the inquiry 
contemplated be necessary, it is quite competent to the local Government to 
institute it without any legislative enactment in this country. The real object 
seems to be, to prepare for the introduction of English law; and I am per- 
suaded that, in the estimation of our native subjects, a greater evil could not 
well be inflicted on them. “ You cannot,” observes a writer on Mohammedan 
Law, “ change the law of any country for that of any other, even for a better, 
“ without offering great violence to the people, — to the people of India of all 
“ others/’ 

The truth of this remark can scarcely be disputed. It were most unreason- 
able and extravagant to compel the countless millions of India to acquire a 
foreign language and to submit to an unknown law, even if their prejudices 
were not so deep-rooted in favour of their own. Their present rulers, few in 
number, can, from the advantages of education, and the habit of study, acquire 
without difficulty the languages and laws of the multitude over whom they are 
placed, but we cannot recast a whole people in a new mould. The Mahome- 
dans did, it is true, enforce their criminal code, and they made use of the 
Persian language very generally in official correspondence, in their sunnuds or 
grants, and in other deeds and public documents ; but their example is not one 
which we ought to follow in this particular ; and they were placed in a situa- 
tion which enabled them to indulge their own prejudices, and to enforce an 
arbitrary policy with less hazard to their dominion. 

The 1155th Section of the Bill opens the door completely to the influx of 
English lawyers into India. Now there are already sixty-six Attornies upon 
the register of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and it is understood that the 
great body of the profession at the three Presidencies is almost without busi- 
ness, the natives having learnt by dearly purchased experience that English 
law may cost too much. Unless, then, it be in contemplation to admit English 
practitioners into our Provincial Courts, I cannot perceive any reason for en- 
couraging them to repair to India. To admit them into those courts would; 
be virtually to supersede the Vakeels, or native pleaders, at a time when we 
are professing great solicitude to bring forward our native subjects into public 
employment ; but this wrong to a particular class would be as nothing, when 
compared with the evils to which the native population at large would be ex- 
posed by the introduction of the lower order of attornies among them. They 
are already much too prone to litigation, and arc accustomed to resort to a 
court of justice as an arena in which they can give vent to their bad passions; 
and when I perceive a disposition to favour the settlement of Europeans in 
the provinces, without even the check of a license ; when facilities are givef#^ 
to gentlemen of the legal profession of every description, including the Scotch 
bar, to repair to India, with the same privilege of residence in the interior, 

I cannot but feel that we are compromising the safety of our native subjects as 
well as the general peace of the country. We -may expatiate on the benefits 
to be derived from British enterprize, skill, and capital, but each European 
who goes to India usually imposes a tax upon that country : he carries nothing 
with him, and he brings away as much as he can, as speedily as he can. The 
public records, from 1775 to the present day, would furnish me with abundant' 
materials to shew that the natives have suffered grievous injury from the con- 
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duct of Europeans in the interior, as well as from the processes of the* King’s 
courts, but such details would here be inconvenient and out of place. But 
section 83 of the Bill goes a step further, and allows Europeans to acquire and 
hold lands in India without any limitation . I have never objected to the li- 
censed residence of British subjects of good character, even in the more re- 
mote districts, for the purpose of carrying on commerce and of establishing 
manufactures ; and with a view to these particular objects they might be per- 
mitted to hold or rent land to a limited extent ; but in allowing them to become 
landed proprietors without any restriction, we abandon our established policy 
in a way so hazardous and objectionable, that I cannot contemplate the inno- 
vation without uneasiness. I may be told that we shall benefit the present 
Proprietors by creating a competition for land, which must enhance its value, 
and I may be desired to place full confidence in British justice and in the omni- 
potency of the law. The law is a powerful auxiliary to the strong, but it is but 
too often a feeble ally to the weak, the timid, and the ignorant. European 
energy, intelligence, influence, and intrigue, will be too powerful for the Ze- 
mindar, and I already anticipate a struggle for the most cherished possession 
of our native subjects, for the most valuable property which we have left 
them, with little expectation that they will long retain it in peace and security. 
Let me not be told that these are the forebodings of a morbid imagination. 
Read the preamble to Regulation I. of 1821 ; see how our native servants 
have succeeded in ousting and superseding the rightful owners of the soil, 
and say if their European superiors, armed with magisterial and fiscal autho- 
rity, will not have it in their power to countenance and favour their relatives, 
friends, and dependants, in their views upon the lands of India. Foreigners 
would scarcely believe that we did not permit British subjects to acquire landed 
possessions in our territory, but they offered the tribute of respect to this 
self-denying policy', as wise as it was humane. This tribute wc must now be 
content to forego. 

The unrestrained influx of the lower classes of Europeans into the prbvinces 
appears to me to be pregnant with such evil to the State, to our Native sub- 
jects, and to the individuals themselves, that I must be permitted to enlarge 
upon the probable consequences. 

Such persons will degrade the European character in the eyes of the people 
by indulging in every kind of low dissipation, disgusting to the Natives and 
fatal to themselves, in a climate which is scarcely endurable by the European 
constitution, except under circumstances very favourable to health and com- 
fort. 

They will frequently come into collision with the natives, instigated by in- 
temperance, and by an habitual contempt for the native character. Their 
violence will provoke resistance and retaliation. Numbers will in the end 
prevail, and the Natives will learn a lesson not at all conducive to the preser- 
vation of peace and good order, nor favourable to the maintenance of our su- 
premacy. 

A kind of awe and respect has hitherto surrounded and consecrated the 
European character in India, but we seem studious to remove the veil. The 
appearance, manners, habits, and demeanour of the lower Europeans in that 
country are calculated to inspire our Native subjects with disgust and aversion, 
and a portion of this feeling must by degrees extend itself and attach to the 
national character. 

The very circumstance, too, of our bringing Europeans into our Courts of 
Justice upon a level with the Natives, and of our employing the native officers 
0K those courts to serve processes upon them (always at some risk of resist- 
ance), must tend to lower the European, while the difficulty of constituting a 
judicature, and of framing a code of laws which shall be alike applicable to 
Christians of all sects, to Mahomedans and Hindoos, appears to me to be al- 
most insuperable. 

The lower classes who will flock to India as mariners, servants, artisans, and 
mechanics, will soon find the wages of labour in that country, although upon a 
a |p!f to maintain the frugal Hindoo and industrious Chinese, to be -altogether 
iQRmicient to afford them a bare subsistence, and they will in many instances 
beco&£ a burthen upon the community and the Government. They will be 
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In that country what the Lascars arc in this, but in much greater numbers, and 
the Government will be compelled to sendthem back, at great expense to Great 
Britain. It will be said, that experience cannot fail to cure the evil ; but does 
the experience of hardship and suffering by particular individuals prevent 
others from following the same course? Does it, in this and the neighbouring 
island, prevent those early and improvident marriages which so often lead to 
pauperism and wretchedness ? It is an imperative duty upon a Government 
to guard its less-informed subjects, as far as possible, against their own impru- 
dence, and it is most especially the duty of the British Government to protect 
the Natives of India of every class and degree in their rights, in the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, in the use of their own laws and institutions, in the 
undisturbed possession of their property, and in the peaceful enjoyment of 
personal liberty. For these great benefits I have been contending, and must 
contend. 

Section 85 of the Bill, which originally required the peremptory abolition 
of slavery, has been modified and very much improved ; but it ought to have 
been expunged altogether, for legislation on this subject can only take place 
with safety on the spot. The local Governments arc quite competent to enact 
laws for the regulation and gradual extinction of slavery, whenever this can 
be done with a prudent regard to the public interests and the safety and welfare 
of the community ; and the enunciation, here, of an intention to make so 
great an alteration in the state and relations of society , can only tend to create 
alarm, and to interpose difficulties in the way of accomplishing the desired 
object. The subject was considered in Bengal to be one of such extreme de- 
licacy, that although very able minutes were written some years previously by 
Mr. Henry Colebrooke and other Members of the Government, it was not 
judged prudent to place them upon the public records until 1826. To these 
documents, and to an essay on the subject by Professor H. Wilson, published 
in 1825, I must beg to refer, as strongly corroborating the view* which I took 
of the question in a former dissent, and as containing very useful information 
on a question of high interest. 

Feeling, as I do, such weighty objections to parts of the Bill before me, 
what is the duty which I owe to my Constituents and to the Public ? Ought 
I to advise the Proprietors of Eust-India Stock to reject the plan of the King’s 
Ministers and to stand upon their chartered rights? This is a question which 
must not be lightly treated, and we must look forward to the probable conse- 
quences of such a decision with that deliberation and forecast which become 
men who have valuable interests at stake. We must examine cautiously and 
carefully our situation, to determine in what scale the good or evil may be ex- 
pected to preponderate. 

1st. By rejecting the plan, our stock, which at present bears a value ap- 
proaching to fifteen millions sterling, would probably fall back to twelve mil- 
lions, and it is not difficult to foresee that all arrangements connected with 
India must he thrown into a state of utter confusion. 

2d. We should bs exposed to a destructive competition in the course of con- 
ducting the Company’s trade, and the eager adventurers who would instantly 
rush into the tea-trade, would soon render it the source of loss to both 
parties. 

3d. However unjustly, we should probably be burthened with the Home 
Bond Debt, without having any means of relief against the King’s Govern- 
ment. 

4th. That Government might even interpose difficulties in the way of our 
obtaining reimbursement of the large sum which has been advanced from our* 
commercial funds for territorial purposes. 

5th. A question might be raised as to our right to appropriate heretofore 
any commercial profits to the augmentation of our commercial capital. 

6th. The King’s Ministers might demur to the admission of our just claim 
to our lands and estates, our forts, factories, and other buildings on the terri- 
tory and islands of India ; and although such a proceeding would be unjust in 
the extreme, we must not conceal from ourselves, that such a contingency may 
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occur* and, that* if these and other arbitrary proceedings of the kind should be 
resorted to. the value of our Commercial property must be materially affected, 
and it might be found difficult to realize tor the Proprietors even their capital 
of twelve millions. 

Let us not forget, moreover, that although the Court of Directors will be 
very inefficient as an administrative body, they will still retain powers which 
may be beneficially exerted for the good of India. 

We shall retain, under section 37 of the Bill, the power of appointing the 
Members of Council at the different Presidencies, and we shall continue to 
exercise, concurrently with the Board, the power of appointing, and, the abso- 
lute power of recalling the Governors of India and other high functionaries. 
This must give us influence, and it will constitute an important security against 
mal-administration. 

Under section 41 we shall be invested with the power to repeal, alter, and 
amend the Laws and Regulations enacted by the local Legislature ; and this is 
unquestionably a very salutary provision for securing to the population of India 
the benefit of good laws. There are other judicious and useful provisions in 
the Bill (that, for instance, in section 44) which ought not to be overlooked or 
undervalued by us. 

And if we throw up and withdraw, what will be the result ? It is to be 
apprehended that the administration of our Eastern possessions will fall into 
less experienced hands, that India will be over-run and disturbed by commer- 
cial and political adventurers, and that the integrity of the British Constitution 
will exist only by the sufferance of the Minister who should hold an uncon- 
trolled sway over twenty-two millions of annual revenue. If (I must repeat) 
we should determine to abdicate our functions, those evils to India which are 
most to be deprecated and dreaded will probably he aggravated ; for the 
Ministers will be justified in assuming the entire administration and patronage 
of that vast empire, to gratify their political adherents and to strengthen their 
Parliamentary influence. 

Upon the whole, then, after long and anxious reflection, I am compelled to 
say to our constituents (not with perfect confidence I own), accept the Bill 
with all its defects ; and let us, by our prudence and firmness, remedy, as far 
as we can, the disadvantages of our situation, and by the faithful and zealous 
fulfilment of our duties, promote to the utmost the prosperity and happiness 
of the people of India. 

East-India House, (Signed) Hy. St. Geo. Tucker. 

12 th August 1833. 


Pater by John Thornhill, Esq. 

I concur with Mr. Tucker in the objections to the East-India Bill, which 
he has very forcibly stated in the foregoing Minute. I regret, even more 
strongly than he has expressed, the serious encroachment made by the Bill 
upon the authority of the Court of Directors. Every independent power 
wnich they now possess, excepting certain appointments to office, is taken 
away : so that, instead of meeting, as they now do, to decide absolutely upon 
multifarious details arising out of the administration of India, they will meet 
only to address the Board on every such detail and to register its edicts. 

The servants who now look to the Court only to decide their several claims 
and applications, will transfer their regard to the Board. 

Nevertheless, I consider it my first duty to attend to the interests of the 
Proprietors. In doing so, I am prepared to sacrifice my feelings as a Member 
of the Executive, and I therefore join the majority of my colleagues in recom- 
mending the acceptance of the Bill. 

‘ 13th August 1833. 


(Signed) J. Thornhill. 
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Letter from 

William Asthll, Bsq. Richard Jenkins, Esq. 

Wm. S. Clarke, Esq. George Lyall, Esq. 

George Raikes, Esq. John Cotton, Esq. 

Henry Shank, Esq. J. P. Muspratt, Esq. 

Sir William Young, Bart, Henry Alexander, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. John Masterman, Esq. 

Wm. B. Bayley, Esq. J. L. Loshtngton, Esq. 

To the Honourable Court of Directors. 

Gentlemen 2 

We feel called upon, in consequence of the dissent of the Chairs, to state 
the general grounds which induced us to support the resolution adopted by the 
majority of this Court yesterday. 

It is at all times matter of regret to us, when we find ourselves on any 
measure opposed to the opinion of the Chairs ; and that regret is much in- 
creased, when the difference arises on a question of such moment as that 
which at present divides us. We feel it the more, because we think the Chairs 
have succeeded, since the opening of the present negotiation, in obtaining 
imnortant modifications in the plan as originally proposed, as well as in the 
Bill now before Parliament. 

We concur in many of the views entertained by the Chairs ; and were we 
to consult only our personal feelings, we might possibly arrive at the same 
conclusion : but in deciding on a question involving 6uch various interests, and 
encompassed on all sides with much difficulty, we feel bound to pursue that 
course which, upon the whole, appears to us to be most conducive to the 
interest of the Proprietors and to the welfare of India. 

We sincerely wish that the scheme proposed by His Majesty’s Ministers had 
been based on established principles, the soundness of which had been proved 
by the result of long experience, rather than upon untried theories ; but we 
cannot forget that the basis of the present compromise was agreed to by the 
Company on the motion of the late Sir John Malcolm, not hastily, but after 
seven days* discussion ; not by a shew of hands, but by the Ballot on the 3d 
May last, and by a majority of 425 Proprietors out of 477^ 

On that occasion the Company adverted to the long and intimate connexion 
which had existed between them and India, and declared “ that, if Parliament 
in its wisdom should consider, as His Majesty’s Ministers have declared, that 
the advancement of the happiness and prosperity of our Native subjects may 
be best promoted by the administration being continued in the hands of the 
Company, but divested of their commercial character, the Court of Directors, 
having suggested, as it was their duty to do, the difficulties and dangers, 
political as well as financial, which beset the dissolution of the. connexion 
between the territorial and the commercial branches of their affairs, will not 
shrink from the undertaking even at the sacrifices required, provided that 
powers be reserved to enable the Company efficiently to administer the 
Government, and that their pecuniary rights and claims be adjusted upon the 
principle of fair and liberal compromise.” 

Power was also claimed to enable the Company to make suitable provision 
for outstanding commercial obligations, and for such of the commercial 
officers and servants of the Company as may be affected by the proposed 
arrangements. 

The resolution having been communicated to Mr. Grant, that gentleman, 
in his letter of 27th May, declared it to be the anxious wish of His Majesty’s 
Government M to accommodate themselves, as far as it be practicable, to the 
views and feelings of the Company,” and pointed out the modifications which 
had been made. 

The Court of Directors, on the 29th May, acknowledged with much satis- 
faction the several modifications of the plan of Government which that letter 
announced, and were persuaded that their constituents, equally with them- 
selves, would appreciate the spirit of frankness and conciliation in which those 
modifications had been conceded. They expressed themselves satisfied with 
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the manner in which the dividends were to be regularly paid, but re-urged the 
fair claim of the Proprietors to an increase of the Guarantee Fund, and like- 
wise provision for a rule of publicity to Parliament. 

Upon the reply from His Majesty’s Ministers of the 4th June, in which 
explanations were made as to the Guarantee Fund, and the redemption of the 
annuities, and reasons assigned for withholding concurrence in the establish- 
ment of a rule for publicity before Parliament, the Court of Directors came to 
a resolution, “ that they were prepared to recommend, that if it should be the 
pleasure of Parliament to limit the sum to be set apart to two millions, the 
Proprietors should defer thereto and that the question of publicity should 
be left to the decision of Parliament, the Court confidently expecting that 
Parliament would view the importance of such a provision in the same light 
as the Court. 

The General Court of Proprietors, on the 10th June, concurred in opinion 
with the Court, and adopted their recommendation. 

The principles of the basis of the compromise were thus virtually ratified by 
the Company, leaving the two points, as to the increase of the Guarantee 
Fund, and the enacting a rule ot publicity, to the pleasure of Parliament. 

On the 25th June, Mr. Grant transmitted to the Court a Summary, con- 
taining the main provisions of the intended Bill, and on the 29th a copy of the 
Bill as it had been introduced into the House of Commons. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter at length into a review of its provisions. 

The Court’s objections to the measure have been fully stated in their Cor- 
respondence with His Majesty’s Government, and some of the principal points 
have been urged in the Company’s Petition to the House of Commons, and 
subsequently to the House of Lords, and both Houses'have had before them 
the whole of the Papers connected with the present negotiation. 

In the Petition to the House of Lords, presented so late as the 5th instant, 
it is declared, that “ Your Petitioners are seriously desirous that no obstacle 
should arise on their part to the arrangement which Parliament in its wisdom 
shall deem to be best calculated to promote the welfare of India and the com- 
mercial prosperity of the United Kingdom but the Court prayed to be heard 
by Counsel on the following points : 

For establishing a rule of publicity; 

Against the establishment of a fourth Presidency instead of a Lieutenant- 
Governor at Agra ; 

Against the abolition of Councils at Madras and Bombay ; 

Against the maintenance of Hailcybury College ; and 

On the increase of expense likely to arise from an extension of the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. 

Both Houses have declined to entertain the question of publicity, and 
both have resolved to maintain Haileybury College, and to increase the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, as well as to authorize a Government at Agra; 
but, at the same time, concessions had been made in the import and provisions 
regarding the Councils, which are to be maintained as at present, reserving 
power to the Company to abolish them at a future period, should it be thought 
expedient. 

A very important alteration has likewise been made in the clause as to 
Slavery, and the declaration that it should cease throughout the Indian ter- 
ritories is omitted. 

The question therefore was, whether the points which have not been con- 
ceded, form sufficient grounds to induce us to withhold a recommendation to 
the General Court, or whether, under all circumstances, we should not best 
discharge our duty to the Proprietors and to India, by recommending the 
General Court to confirm the compromise, and to place their chartered right 
of trade in abeyance under the provisions of the present Bill. 

It should be recollected, that immediately before the acceptance of the 
Charter of 1813, a Committee of the whole Court recorded it as their opinion, 
that the general powers of superintendence and control of the Board were, 
even at that time, such that, if “ exercised illiberally or vcxaliously, it would 
be difficult for the Court of Directors to perform their functions.” Much, 
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therefore, must depend upon the spirit in which those powers are in future 
administered. If, as was then observed, liberally, it may be practicable for 
the Court of Directors to carry on the trust reposed in them satisfactorily ; 
but if otherwise, theu it is impossible to expect that men of character and 
liberal feelings will retain their seats in the Direction. 

With this explanation of our sentiments, and with reference to the declara- 
tion of Mr. Grant, that it is the intention of His Majesty’s Government that 
the Company, in their political capacity, “ shall commence the exercise of their 
resumed functions in the utmost possible state of efficiency,” we have resolved 
to recompicnd to the Proprietors to make a fair trial of the proposed Charter ; 
and should obstacles arise, or unforeseen causes prevent or impede the 
execution of it by the Company, after their best endeavours have been used 
for the purpose, the responsibility of the failure will not attach to them. 


BURMAN LITERATURE. 

To the Editor. 

Sir : As it appears to me that there is some room for misapprehension, in 
the notice taken in your Journal for this month, of a paper of mine in the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, I beg leave to send you the follow- 
ing remarks : 

Dr. Morrison’s observations, which I sent with the paper, are, " the transla- 
tion is too much Anglicized to be satisfactory as to its fidelity. Buddhists 
speak not, &c. The translation is not only Anglicized but also Christianized. 
There is much that is very interesting in this MS.” 

It was at his recommendation, accompanied by the offer of an introduction 
to SirG. Staunton, that I forwarded the paper to the Society. It is obviously 
of no importance; but it is clear that the Doctor thought it worth publishing. 
And it further might, in some degree, be considered so, as being a code of an 
influential class among a people we have lately had much to do with. The 
doubt about its fidelity, merely because it seemed to him u Anglicized,” I 
thought carried too little weight with it, from the nature of the reason assigned, 
to require refutation. The M many versions ” made are at least proof of a 
desire to be correct. 

With respect to my knowledge of the Burman language, I beg to offer you 
an extract of a letter from Mr. Robertson, formerly Governor-general’s agent 
at the south-east frontier, dated Bombay, 6th December 1826, to Mr. Fullerton, 
Governor of Penang : 

" On several occasions, his knowledge of the Burmese language enabled him to 
render me most valuable assistance in the management of conversations and correspon- 
dence with the Burmese chieftains. Circumstances having induced me to decline 
returning to Rangoon, Mr. Knox has in consequence been thrown out of any imme- 
diate chance of employment in a country, the language of which he has by long and 
laborious study succeeded in acquiring. As it appears probable, however, that if not 
in Penang, yet in some of its many dependencies, a knowledge of Burmese may prove 
a highly useful as well as rare qualification, I am encouraged to hope that, in recom- 
mending Mr. Knox to your favourable notice, as an accomplished interpreter and 
translator, I shall not hereafter find I have taken an unwelcome liberty. 

(Signed) T. C. Robertson.” 

I am, Sir, Sc c. 

London , v 26th August 1833. G. Knox. 
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MAIIOMEDAN MAGIC. 

In the year 1797, when l was an assistant to a collector in a zillah one 
hundred and eighty miles from Calcutta, I grew acquainted with a respectable 
sort of native, a Musulman, with whom I frequently conversed respecting 
his tenets. Upon one occasion we discoursed about magic ; and Ending it 
'was a subject which struck my attention, he enlarged upon it, and ended 
with telling me that he was not only a believer in sorcery but actually pos- 
sessed the power of evoking genii or spirits, and offered to give me a proof 
of his power in this particular. I eagerly caught at the proposal, and he 
promised to name a suitable day. 

At the time appointed, he conveyed me in the evening to a secluded 
spot, where a small tent, open on all sides, had been pitched near a clump 
of trees. We were quite alone, and there was an almost supernatural still- 
ness in the air. 1 confess I was a good deal excited and felt a violent pal- 
pitation, and qualms every now and then came over me, for which I could 
not well account. The conjuror himself seemed by no means at ease, 
but betrayed a restlessness which augmented mine. 

After sundry forms of exorcism, most of which I did not understand, and 
what I did consisted of a kind of invocation, in bad Arabic, in the name of 
Soliman, addressed to th ejeeti, or demon, my companion told me that all 
was now ready; that the demon was present, and would answer any question 
I put to him prior to becoming visible, which might flurry me. I accordingly 
put a variety of interrogations relating to matters concerning myself, my 
family, my pursuits, &e., which were answered with great propriety, in a 
very peculiar tone of voice, proceeding apparently from beneath the ground. 
I was greatly astonished. My companion then asked me if I wished to see 
th ejeen. On receiving an affirmative reply, he closed the tent carefully, 
and with a light wand drew a small circle in the earth, which appeared loose, 
and immediately a bluish sulphurous flame and vapour issued from the circum- 
ference of the circle, which, as it filled the tent, operated so powerfully upon 
my lungs and head, that I felt confoundedly dizzy, and a sense as it were of 
suffocation. I attempted to quit the place, but the conjuror held me firmly, 
ominously shaking his head. My distress increased, till at length I lost all 
recollection and sunk upon the ground. 

When I recovered, I found myself quietly stretched upon a couch in my 
own bungalow. 

. This was very strange, and I might have been a believer in magic to this 
day, had not the conjuror tried his art in the presence of another European, 
who had less sensibility or more coolness than I, and who found that the 
fellow was a capital ventriloquist, and had contrived to conceal under the 
ground a quantity of an ignited mixture of hartall (sulphuret of arsenic) 
and saltpetre, which produced a fume that would have dislodged the spirit 
of Tobit. 
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The person who discovered the trick was an old military officer, who 
went with a firm resolution to horsewhip the devil when he appeared. 

I never saw the conjuror after this exposure : it is difficult to judge 
what he proposed to accomplish by this deception, for these rascals have no 
idea of perpetrating practical jokes, merely for the fun of the thing, as we 
do. — MS. Memoirs of a Civilian written by himself 


" WHAT IS FAITH ?” 

The closing of the eye 
In slumbers soft and deep. 

Remembering who doth spread 
His arms around our sleep. 

What is Faith ? The light 
Upon the orphan’s check ; 

The voice that turneth into might 
The sorrow of the weak ; 

The bowing of the head 

In the cloudy time of care, 

The folding of the hands 

In peace, and hope, and prayer. 

The mourner, sitting sadly 
Beside her cottage-floor. 

Thinking of the merry feet 
Now parted from her floor ; 

Again upon her dear child leancth. 

She hears again his voice of glee — 

Canst thou need a sweeter teaching. 

What thy faith should be? 

W. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Paris . — The general anniversary meeting of this Society 
took place on the 29th April last. 

The Baron tie Sacy, honorary president, delivered an address, in which he 
adverted, with much pathos and elegance, to the losses which the Sofciety had 
sustained during the past year, in MM. Rcmusat, de Chczy, Saint Martin, and 
Kieffer. 

The report was then read by M. Burnouf, the secretary. It commenced by 
stating the embarrassments which the Society had experienced through the 
death of so many of its members. The Pentaglot Buddhic Vocabulary has been 
interrupted by the death of M. Rem u sat, whose intention was to give the text 
before his Commentary ; only a few pages of this Commentary were written, 
and the persons most competent to speak are of opinion that there does not 
exist in Europe any orientalist capable of completing this important under- 
taking. None of the great works which have been announced for some years 
by the Society are yet accomplished. A collection of Chinese texts, by the 
late M. Molinicr, entitled Chinese Chrestomathia , is under revision by the 
council, and promises to be an excellent elementary book. The keys of the 
Chinese characters, in the work, are indicated according to a new process, 
from which the inventor, M. St. Julien, expects great advantage will accrue to 
learners. The Zend characters, the cutting of which was suspended, arc 
finished. 

After noticing some of the contents of the Journal Asiatiquc, the publica- 
tions of our Oriental Translation Fund, and the editions of Indian works pub- 
lished by the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, on whose labours 
the Report passes a high eulogium, it notices the progress of Oriental learning 
on the Continent of Europe. In Germany, it is observed, the different 
branches of Oriental literature, vast as they are, continue to attract the atten- 
tion of a numerous class of philologists, with whose labours are associated, in 
the hope of one day succeeding them, a rising generation eager for knowledge. 
The language which, after the Hebrew, has been the most cultivated, is the 
Arabic. Since the last general meeting, a considerable number of publications 
have appeared, designed either to diffuse and facilitate the study of this lan- 
guage, or to make known some unpublished historical works of the Arabs. The 
Baron de Sacy has published a second edition of his great Grammar, corrected 
and enriched with considerable additions, including a treatise on prosody. At 
Gottingen, Mr. Ewald is applying to Arabic grammar the new theories, of 
which the analyses of Grimm and Bopp offer such perfect models. “ This is a 
great and important undertaking, respecting which it is not allowable to form a 
positive judgment till it is brought to completion.” 

The report speaks in encomiastic terms of the labours of Messrs. Kosc- 
garten and Fleischer. The former is editing the Annals of Tabari, with a 
Latin translation (from a MS., unhappily, imperfect), which is characterised 
as “one of the most useful works which have enriched Oriental literature for 
some years.” Mr. Fleischer, of Dresden, is publishing that part of the great 
work of Abulfeda, which embraces the period antecedent to the epoch of 
Mahomet ; a fragment omitted by Reiske, and which contains a summary of 
what the Arabians knew respecting the ancient nations of Asia. Mr. Habicht, 
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of Breslau, continues his elegant Arabic edition of the Thousand and One 
Nights , the first European edition of this celebrated work. M. von Hammer, 
of Vienna, has completed the printing of his great Ottoman history, “ in which 
it is difficult to say which is most worthy of encomium, the vast reading, or the 
astonishing facility, of the author.” 

In Persian literature, less progress has been made than in past year.. ■ 
Manuscripts of Persian authors arc now lithographed in India, but few speci- 
mens have reached Europe. M. von Hammer has translated into Persian, and 
printed in a new and elegant Talik character, cut under his own direction, the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. “ But what must be regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance for the promotion of Persian studies in general,” observes the 
Report, “and particularly for that of the ancient creeds of Media and Bac- 
triana, is the development, within the last few years, of the knowledge of the 
Zend language. In German}', M. von Bohlen has attempted to resolve the 
difficult question respecting the antiquity of this dialect compared with that of 
the Sanscrit. The investigation of the relations of the Zend with the San- 
scrit has been pursued with great zeal by M. Bopp, who has not only inserted 
in the Latin edition of his Sanscrit Grammar some learned remarks upon the 
Zend, but has comprised the ancient dialect of Aria in his comparative analysis 
of the languages of the Sanscritic family, the first portion of which is about 
to appear.” 

After mentioning other Oriental works by Messrs. Bopp, Polev, and Schlegcl, 
the Report adverts to M. Lassen’s edition of the Axioms of the Sanchya 
Philosophy, the Shankara of Mr. Windischmann, jun., and the translation of 
Mr. Colcbrooke’s Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus, by M. Pauthier, all 
of which are calculated to diffuse a knowledge of the different schools of 
Hindu metaphysics. “ The Hindu mythology has also made an important 
acquisition,” it is observed, “ in Colonel Van Kennedy’s work on the Affinity 
of the Hindu myths with those of Ancient Greece and Rome, in which are 
found translations from some texts, the originals of which are not easily to be 
procured on the continent. Mr. Coleman has treated the same subject ; his 
book is specially recommended by the lithographic plates, apparently exact, of 
various Hindu deities, in the author’s own collection. Colonel Tod has com- 
pleted his beautiful work, the Annals of Rajas? han , — a vast composition, the 
various merits of which have been long appreciated by every friend of Oriental 
literature. The courage and patience of the author did not for an instant 
relax ; and after giving to the public the first volume, which excited so lively 
an attention, his enthusiasm and knowledge have supplied him with the means 
to compose a second, the best eulogiuin upon which is to say, that it is worthy 
of the former.” 

The Report then refers to the Oriental works published at Calcutta and 
Madras, and to the cultivation of the Javanese language by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences at Batavia, where Mr. Mcdhurst’s Japanese and English vocabulary 
has been printed. The Report remarks a curious fact regarding this work, 
namely, that it was composed from Chinese authorities bv a person who did 
not understand Chinese, and was transcribed upon the lithographic stone by a 
Chinese who knew neither English nor Japanese. 

The Notitia Lingua. ? Sitiicee of F. Prcmare, which is now printing at Malacca, 
under the patronage of Lord Kiugsborough, is described as “one of the glories 
of French erudition.” The knowledge of the Chinese language and literature 
is represented as daily extending in Europe. At Berlin, M. Schott has pub- 
lished a Latin and German translation of part of the Lunyu; and the collec- 
Asiat.Joxmi . N.S.Vol. 12. No. 45. K 
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lion of Buddhic works, brought from China by Mr. Neumann, and deposited 
in the library at Munich, — being subjected to the critical examination of the 
scholars of Germany, where the Sanscrit, which is indispensable to the perfect 
understanding of Buddhism, is “ almost popular,” — will afford Europe that 
desideratum. 

• The publications of Messrs. Ovcrmcer Fisscher and Siebold, relating to 
Japan, are expected to throw considerable light upon the religious and political 
history of that empire ; and the travels of Baron Schilling de Capstadt to 
Siberia and the Chinese frontier, will lead to similar illustration of the lan- 
guage, religions, and manners of the people of Central Asia. The vast collec- 
tion of Mongol and Tibetan works, which he has brought to St. Petersburgh, 
will furnish Mr. Schmidt with ample materials for prosecuting his researches in 
the history of Mongolia and Tibet. The Mongol language is one of the 
avenues to a knowledge of the religious compositions of the Buddhists, in 
conjunction with the Pali, Singhalese, Burmau, Tibetan, and Chinese. 

VARIETIES. 

The Cholera Morbus . — The following phenomenon, related by M. Poussou, 
of the Lazarist mission at Damascus, in describing the effects of the cholera 
morbus , on its appearance in that city in 1831, seems to sanction the hypo- 
thesis which attributes this disease to atmospheric causes, although the writer 
states that it was brought by the caravan of pilgrims from Mecca : — 

“ A fact, which has not a little contributed to alarm people here, is a species 
of phenomenon which is very extraordinary under the sky where we live. At 
this place, from the end of the rains till their return, that is, from the beginning 
of May till the month of October, a cloud is never seen, the sky is always 
pure, the atmosphere free from vapour, the sun rises and sets amid a torrent of 
light. This year, on the contrary, from about two months since (that is, from 
the beginning of July), the atmosphere has been very thick, and the sun pale. 
In the morning, more than an hour before sunrise, the sky in the east is inflamed 
and as red as blood, whilst the earth and hills arc illuminated, or rather 
tinged, with a dull, lurid and fearful light, similar to that which is cast 
upon near objects by a great fire in the night. As the sun approaches the 
horizon, the redness diminishes; but after it has risen, it is more than a quarter 
of an hour before it can disengage itself from the vapours, through which it 
appears as if seen behind a piece of gauze. At night, the same spectacle 
appears in the west. Scarcely has the suit disappeared, before the sky, to an 
immense height above the horizon, is covered with a reddish tint, which conti- 
nues to increase for more than half an hour. Tt then diminishes, but docs not 
wholly disappear till upwards of an hour and a-quartcr after sun-set. All the 
city is terrified at a circumstance which has never been seen before within the 
memory of man.”* 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Appendice aux liudimens de la Longue Hindouslani , <2 V Usage des JSleves de V JEcole 
Jloyalc et Sptciale des Languts Orientates Viv antes ; contenant , outre quelques additions 
d la Grammaire , des Let Ires Hindoustani Originates, accompagnies d'une Traduction 
et de Facsimile. Far M. Gajicim de Tassy. Paris, 1833. 

This is an appropriate accompaniment to M. de Tassy *s excellent Rudiments of the 
Hindustani Language. It consists of twenty-one original Hindu letters (of some of 
which engraved fac-similes are given, exhibiting specimens of the written Persian and 

* Annah.: de V Assoc, dn la Proitasr. April 1832. 
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Nagari characters), with translations, from various individuals, amongst whom is Ram 
Mohtin Roy. They are calculated to familiarize learners not only with the style, but 
with the penmanship, of the natives of India, especially the Nastalik and Shikasteh 
character, and with a variety of peculiarities which occur in manuscripts and not in 
printed books. At the end are inserted additions to the A rant Propos of the Rudiments, 
containing some curious historical, biographical, and philological particulars; an extract 
from Ameen’s Joseph and Zuleekha, and a list of errata in the Rudiments. 

A Dissertation on the Antiquity, Origin , and Design, of the Principal Pyramids of 
Egypt, particularly of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeeh, with its Measured, as reported by 
various Authors, < jfc.; also on the Original Form and Measures of the Ark of Noah. 
Illustrated with Drawings and suitable Descriptions. London, 1833. Arch. 

Mr. Yeates (for we may venture to attribute this work to him) has here put forth a 
variety of learned and very ingenious conjectures respecting a subject of unceasing inte- 
rest to the historian and antiquary. In the course of his investigations, he discusses the 
different opinions which have been expressed respecting the object of the pyramids; 
Mr. Yeates being of opinion that the Great Pyramid was built soon after the Tower of 
Babel and on the same model, and that the dimensions corresponded with the Ark of 
Noah, and had reference to the science of ancient astronomy. 

The reflections upon the various topics which arise out of these inquiries, relating to 
early chronology, to the ancient measurements, to the post-diluvian forms of worship, 
&c. are curious, and manifest erudition and research. 

A History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Vol. I. Being Vol. XLV. of Dr. 

Lardncr’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1833. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Tins volume of European history during the sombre ages, contains the history of 
Italy and Spain, classed in two portions, the Political and Civil, and the Religious and 
Intellectual. The work appears to he written by the same able hand to which we are 
indebted for the History of Spain and Portugal, and we have, therefore, no doubt that 
the succeeding portions will be as well executed as the present, which is an excellent 
digest, from original historians, of the leading political occurrences in those countries. 

Ilcrmcs Brilannicus. A Dissertation on the Celtic Deity Teutalcs, the Mercurftis of 
Cecsar, in further Prof and Corroboration of the Origin and Designation of the Great 
Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire. 13y the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A., &c. London, 
1828. Nichols and Son. 

A work of interest to British antiquaries, and the explorers of Druidical mysteries. 
Mr. Bowles’s conjectures — lor upon this topic we are limited to conjecture — are acute, 
ingenious, and learned. 

Notre Dame; a Talcf the (t Ancicn Regime From the French of M. Victor Hugo; 
with a Prefatory Notice, Literary and Political, of his Romances. By the Translator 
of Thierry’s History of the Conquest of England by the Normans, &c. Three Vols. 
London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

The reputation of M. Victor Hugo is extending itself widely. His forte is evidently 
what may be denominated Dramatic Romance. The talc before us is one of superna- 
tural interest, in which much of the tact of Shakespeare is associated with the historical 
and antiquarian skill of Walter Scott and the imaginative horrors of the German 
School. We have a monster more formidable than Caliban, a gypsy nymph of more 
sjnritual character than any of the semi-sprites of the Waver Icy novels, and an ecclesiastic 
whose analogous career and horrible fate make him an object of more painful curiosity 
than the Ambrosio of Monk Lewis himself. The author has certainly evinced surprising 
power and skill in the natural and probable as well as in the unnatural and improbable 
parts of bis tale. The narrative is lively and piquant ; the style, however, owes much 
of its epigrammatic complexion to the translator. The work is, indeed, not strictly a 
translation, so much as an adaptation of the talc, though it is far too lavishly besprinkled 
with untranslated words, names, and passages, to be agreeable to the English reader. 
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Some long interpolations by the translator — such as his ultra-radical and vulgar effusions 
against the English government, (), 1 40) — are equally superfluous and censurable, as 
well as his abuse of Sir Walter Scott, in his u Prefatory Notice,' 1 which is meagre and 
ill-written. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. Designed chiefly for the Use of Young Persons . By 
Chauler Cowpen Clarke. Illustrated with Fourteen wood Engravings. London, 
1833. E. Wilson. 

Mr. Clarke deserves much praise for this ingenious and highly successful attempt 
to put Chaucer into “ modern language and easy prose,” in which he has, far beyond 
our expectations, retained ** the poetical descriptions and strong natural expressions of 
the author.” In fact, the young reader has here Chaucer himself, in his own dress, a 
little altered as to the fashion, but retaining the colour and the ornaments, and carefully 
divested of its unseemly parts. It is a book which richly merits the companionship of 
Mr. Lamb's delightful Tales from Shakespeare. The cuts are beautiful. 

Lives of the Most Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe . Written by a Father, for the 
Instruction and Amusement of his Eldest Son. London, 1833. Hailes. 

This elegant little work is from the pen of Lord Dover, and is dedicated to his son, 
tbe Hon. H. Agar Ellis. It contains the lives of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, John 
Sobieski of Poland, Peter the Great of Russia, and Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
A more attractive book could not be put into the hands of youthful students of modern 
European history. The materials are selected with great judgment ; the reflections arc- 
sound ; the style is flowing, clear, and free from pedantry and affectation. 

A System of Geography , on a new and easy plan including also the Elements of Astro- 
nomy. By Thomas Ewing. Fourteenth Edition. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. 

Or a school-book which lias reached a fourteenth edition, and must, therefore, have 
been approved by the best judges of its worth, it can be only necessary to say that it 
appears to have been diligently corrected according to the results of modern dis- 
coveries. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We are happy to announce that Sir Graves Haughton's Bengali and Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary explained in English, has passed the press. 

A Map of China and the Adjacent Countries, including Corea, part of Japan, the 
Islands of Formosa, Philippines, &c., compiled from the charts of Capt. Ross and 
other surveyors of the East- India Company, and the latest and most authentic docu- 
ments, is now in tbe hands of the engraver. It will occupy one large sheet. 

Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, &c., with Rambles through the Pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire, including a Journey across the Desert to Cosseir, by J. 
Maddox, Esq., is preparing for publication. 

The Dean of Salisbury is preparing the Memoirs of the Rev. C. F. Swartz. 

A History of Madagascar, in connection with the Protestant Mission, from its com- 
mencement in 1818 to the present time, by the Missionaries on the Island, is in the 
press. 

Travels and Researches in Caflraria, by Stephen Kay, Corresponding Member of the 
South African Institution, is preparing. 

The missionaries of the London Society, employed in the Buriat-Mongolian mission 
in Siberia, have completed a translation of the whole Scriptures into the Mongolian 
language, which lias undergone repeated revisions, and is now in a state of preparation 
for the press. The Emperor Nicholas has granted permission for the printing of this 
great work at the Society’s mission-press at Selenginsk, in the government of Irkutsk. 
Tbe missionaries have also prepared several philological and scientific works, amongst 
which is a Mongolian dictionary. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 

NEW CHARTER OF JUSTICE, CEYLON. 

A copy of the Charter issued under the great seal, for improving the administration 
of justice in Ceylon, dated 18th February 1833, and of a despatch from Lord Gode- 
rich to Sir R # J. Wilmot Horton, dated 23d March 1833, accompanying the Charter, 
have been laid before Parliament. 

The substance of the Charter, which, his lordship states, has been founded upon Mr. 
Cameron's Report, is as follows:— 

It abolishes the provincial courts, the courts of the sitting magistrates, the court of 
the judicial commissioner, the court of the judicial agent, the courts of the agent of 
government, the revenue courts, and the court of the sitting magistrate of the Maha- 
badde ; as well as tlic appellate jurisdictions exercised by the governor and the court of 
the judicial commissioner, and the minor courts of appeal in revenue eases. 

The entire administration of justice, civil and criminal, in the island of Ceylon, is 
in future to be vested exclusively in the courts constituted in the Charter, or that inay 
be hereafter created by law (not by the governor and council); the arbitration of cer- 
tain assemblies of the inhabitants, named Gcinsabes, excepted. 

There is within the island one supreme court, consisting of a chief and two 
puisne justices, holding their office during the pleasure of the crown, and who may be 
suspended, upon proof of incapacity or misconduct, by the governor and council. 
The Charter appoints Sir Charles Marshall chief justice, and Mr. Serj. Rough and 
Win. Norris, Esq. puisne justices. A registrar and keeper of records is to be attached 
to the court, and such and so many other officers as to the chief justice shall appear 
from time to time necessary for the administration of justice, and the due execution of 
the duties committed to the court, who are to be appointed by the crown or the gover- 
nor, and hold their offices during pleasure. The court are to admit proper persons to 
be advocates and proctors. 

The island is to be divided into the district of Colombo, and three circuits, to be 
called the Northern, Southern, and Eastern ; the northern circuit to'comprise the dis- 
trict of Jaffna, with the districts parcel of the maritime provinces of the island, and 
which lie to the westward of the Kandyan provinces between the districts of Jaffna and 
Colombo ; the southern circuit to comprise the district of the Mahagampattoo, and all 
the districts parcel of the maritime provinces lying to the westward and southward of 
the Kandyan provinces, between the districts of the Mahagampattoo and Colombo ; 
the eastern circuit to comprise all the Kandyan provinces and all the districts parcel of 
the maritime provinces lying to the eastward of the Kandyan provinces, between the 
districts of Jaffna and the Mahagampattoo. The governor, with the concurrence of the 
judges, is to subdivide the circuits (exclusive of Colombo) into districts. 

Within each district, there is to be one court, to be called the District Court, to be 
holden before one judge, to be called the district judge, and three assessors ; the dis- 
trict judge to be appointed by the crown and removeable at pleasure ; the assessors to be 
selected from amongst the inhabitants of the island, whether natives or otherwise, 
twenty-one years of age, possessing such qualifications as shall be determined by the 
court. The right of appointing, in each district court, one person to act as pennament 
assessor, is reserved to the crown. The officers of the district courts to be appointed 
in like manner as those of the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court to be held at Colombo (except on circuit), and the district courts 
at such convenient place in each district as the governor shall appoint. 

Each district court is to he a court of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and to have cog- 
nizance of and full power to hear and determine civil suits, in which the defendant 
shall be resident, or in which the subject of action shall have occurred, wdtliin the dis- 
trict (where the judge is a party, the court adjoining is to take cognizance of the cause) ; 
and to try all offences, short of such as are punishable with death, transportation, 
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or banishment, imprisonment for more than a year, whipping exceeding one hundred 
lashes, a fine exceeding j£lO, which shall have been committed within the district. 

Each district court is to have the care and custody of the persons and estates of idiots 
and lunatics resident within the district, with power to appoint guardians and curators ; 
and to have power to appoint administrators of intestates* effects within the district, and 
to determine the validity of wills and to record and grant probate thereof, and to take 
securities from executors and administrators, and to require accounts of such persons. 

Offences against the revenue laws arc cognizable before the district courts (saving the 
rights of the Vice Admiralty Courts), limited as in respect to criminal prosecutions. 

The judgments and interlocutory and other orders of the judges of the district 
courts, are to be pronounced in open court, the judge stating, in the hearing of the 
assessors, the questions of law and fact, with the grounds and reasons of his opinion ; 
and the assessors are to declare, in open court, their respective opinions and votes on 
each and every question of law or fact : in case of a difference of opinion between the 
judge and the majority of the assessors, the opinion of the judge shall prevail and be 
taken as the sentence of the whole court, a record being made and preserved of the vote 
of each. 

The Supreme Court is to be a court of sole appellate jurisdiction for the district 
courts, with original criminal jurisdiction throughout the island : civil and criminal 
sessions of the supreme court to be held by one of the judges in each circuit, twice in 
each year ; all the judges are never to be absent at the same time from Colombo, and all 
the judges are to be resident at the same time at Colombo, not less than one month, 
twice in each year. 

At every civil sessions of the supreme court, on circuit, three assessors arc to be 
associated with the judge; and every criminal sessions is to be holden before the judge 
and a jury of thirteen men. In all civil suits, the judge and assessors are to deliver 
their opinions and votes as in the district courts ; in appeals from the district courts, in 
criminal prosecutions, the appeal shall not have the effect of staying the execution of 
the sentence, unless the judge of the district court sec fit. All questions of fact, upon 
which issue shall be joined at any criminal sessions of the supreme court, on circuit, 
shall be decided by the jury, or major part of them; questionrof law shall be decided 
by the judge in open court, with the grounds and reasons thereof. 

Where a person shall be adjudged to die by the supreme court, at a criminal sessions, 
execution shall be respited till the case be reported by the presiding judge to the go- 
vernor. 

Judges on circuit, holding criminal sessions, arc to direct all fiscals and keepers of 
prisons within the circuit to certify the persons committed and their offences, who may 
be required to be brought before the judge. 

The judges of the supreme court, on circuit, are to examine the records of the dis- 
trict courts, and if it shall appear that contradictory or inconsistent decisions have been 
given by the same or different district courts, the judges shall report the same to the 
supreme court at Colombo, who are to prepare the draft of a declaratory law upon the 
subject, and transmit it to the governor, who shall lay such draft before the legisla- 
tive council. The supreme court are also to make rules and orders for the removal of 
doubts. 

The supreme court, or any judge of the same at sessions or on circuit, may grant or 
refuse writs of habeas eorjms and injunctions. 

The supreme court may require district courts to transmit to Colombo the records in any 
case appealed, and may hear and decide appeals, in a summary way, without argument. 

The supreme court may frame and establish rules and orders of the court, not repug- 
nant to the Charter, and which promote the discovery of truth, and economy and ex- 
pedition in business, and drawn up in plain and succinct terms, avoiding unnecessary 
repetitions and obscurity. 

Appeals arc allowed to the King in Council, subject to the following rules and limi- 
tations*— -1. The appeal must be brought, by way of review, before the judges of tlic 
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Supreme court collectively, holding a general sessions at Colombo, at which all the 
judges shall be present. 2. The matter in dispute must exceed the value of .£500. 3. 
Leave to appeal must be applied for within fourteen days. 4. If the appellant be the 
party against whom sentence is given, the sentence shall be carried into execution, if the 
respondent shall give security for the immediate performance of any sentence pro- 
nounccd by the Privy Council; until which, the sentence appealed from shall be 
stayed. 5. If the appellant shall show that real justice requires the stay of execution, 
pending the appeal, the supreme court may stay execution, on security, as before. 6. 
In all cases, the appellant shall give security to prosecute the appeal and for costs. 7. The 
court appealed from shall determine the nature of the securities. 8. Where the subject 
of litigation is immoveable property, and the judgment appealed from shall not affect 
the occupancy, security is not to be required ; but if the judgment do affect the occu- 
pancy, then the security shall not be of greater amount than to restore the property, 
and the intermediate profit accruing from the occupancy, pending the appeal. 9. 
Where the subject of litigation consists of chattels or personal property, the security 
shall in ail cases be a bond to the amount, or mortgage. 10. The security for prosecu- 
tion of appeal and for costs shall in no case exceed £ 300 . 11 . The security must be 

completed within three months from the date of the petition of leave to appeal. 12. 
Any person feeling aggrieved by any order respecting security or appeal, may petition 
the Privy Council. 

The title of “ Advocate Fiscal’* is changed to “ King's Advocate.” 

The despatch of Lord Goderich contains an explanation of his views in respect to 
the new system, and his reasons for adopting and for departing from the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Commissioner Cameron. 

With reference to certain details in Mr. Camcron*s report, which are left to the local 
authorities, his lordship observes : 41 In considering into what hands the authority for 
adapting the Charter, by auxiliary rules, to the present or future wants of society 
should be confided, the choice was to be made between the governor and the council on 
the one hand, and the judges of the supreme court on the other. It has been deter- 
mined to entrust that power to the judges for the following reasons. First, the subject 
is one with which they will he peculiarly conversant, and with which the governor and 
council could at best have but an imperfect acquaintance. Secondly, experience has 
shown that the interference of the executive government with the judicial body, is emi- 
nently dangerous to the harmony and mutual respect which ought to subsist between 
them, and tends to destroy the efficiency of each. Thirdly, the delegation of powers 
of this nature to judges is no new experiment, hut is a course which has been pursued 
with the most remarkable success both in the colonies and in this kingdom. If, how- 
ever, it should be apprehended that the judges of Ceylon w ould be tempted to make an 
indiscreet use of an authority so extensive, it is to he observed that the Charter provides 
a double security against any such abuse. In the first place, they will not be at liberty 
to establish any new rules of court repugnant to the Charter itself ; and further, every 
rule which they may promulgate, must be transmitted through the governor for his 
Majesty’s approbation or disallowance ; so that the utmost facility will be afforded to 
you for objecting to any of their regulations which you may consider as inexpedient.” 

One of the recommendations of Mr. Cameron is that “ the pleadings shall consist 
of an oral altercation between the parties in open court, and that a minute thereof be 
made by an officer of the court, under the direction of the judge.’* The attorney and 
solicitor-general decidedly dissented from this recommendation ; and Lord Goderich re- 
marks that “ it may, perhaps, he found to be one of those improvements w'hich can 
only be' accomplished by a series of tentative or experimental measures; and in which a 
great compromise of a sound general principle is rendered inevitable by the perversity 
or the ignorance of those who would he most benefited by the introduction of it.” 

In regard to the recommendation of the commissioner, that, at the termination of the 
suit, the judge shall punish by fine or imprisonment, or both, any party to the suit, 
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who, in hit opinion, whatever be the opinion of the assessor*, shall have been guilty of 
an attempt to obstruct the course of justice; his lordship conceives that this would expose 
the judge to a suspicion that he wished to discourage litigation in order to save himself 
fatigue. 

Lord Goderich dissents from Mr. Cameron’s recommendation that all stamps on legal 
proceedings, and all fees of court, be abolished, and that the expenses of witnesses 
on both sides be paid by the public. The discussion of these points is ingenious, but 
too long to be cited. 

The district judgeships are to be filled, in the first instance, by gentlemen who have 
been hitherto acting in judicial offices which the charter will abolish; but as vacancies 
occur, lawyers by profession will be appointed to fill them. 

Lord Goderich thus concludes his despatch “ I cannot with propriety omit to call 
your attention, and that of the judges of the supreme court, to the frequent proofs 
afforded by the recent history of Ceylon, of the danger of collisions between the execu- 
tive and judicial authorities, and of the formidable evils resulting from such dissensions. 
It has been my object, by the measures announced in this despatch, to obviate, as far 
as possible, the recurrence of such unseemly controversies. Both as the head of the 
executive government, and as exercising a legislative authority in Ceylon, you will 
rigidly adhere to the rules by which the Charter separates the functions of the judges 
from your own. His Majesty will expect from them a similar observance of those re- 
gulations.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PARIS. 

Cotrrespondance de V Orient. Par MM. Michaud 
et Poujoulat. 8vo. 

AUde-Renard, ou la Conquete d’ Alger (1890), 
roman historique, par Eusebc dc Salle, ancien 
mm de l’Ecole des langues orientates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Bssai sur THistoirc des Arabca d'Espagne. Par 
M. Vianlot. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


LEYDEN. 

Prolegomena ad Edltionem duarum Ibn-Zeidouni 
JRpistolarvm et Commentariorum quibus ab lbn - 
Nobata et Safndio singula: illustrates sunt . Par H . 

Weyers. 4 to. 


SII.ESIA. 

Haririi Bazrenais Narrations m, &c. — Latin 
Translation of the Sessions of Hariri. By C. 
Pelper. Three Parts, 4to. 


RUSSIA. 

Vermch elner Litcratur der Sanskrit Sprachc , 
dec.— Essay on the Literature of the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage, try M* Fred. Adclung. 8vo. (St. Petcis- 
burgh.) 

Portulan de la Mcr Noire et de la liter tVAzt w, 
ou Description des C6tes dc ces deux Mcrs, a 
1'usage dcs Navlgateurs, par E. Taitbout dc Ma- 
rigny. 12mo. with 8vo. atias. (Odessa.) 

Gramnuitik der Mongolischen Sprache, &c. — 
Grammar of the Mongol Language, composed by 
J. J. Schmidt. RoyaUto. (St. Petersburgh.) 


ITALY. 

iHzionario Tvrco, Arabo et Persiano, &c. — 
Dictionary of the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
Languages, by Antoine Ciadyrgy, an Armenian of 
Constantinople. (Milan.) 


CALCUTTA. 

The Moohummuden Imw of Inheritance, accord- 
ing to Aboo Huncefa and his followers ; with an 
Appendix, containing authorities from the Origi- 
nal Arabic. By NeilB. E. Baillie. a pleader of 
the S udder Dewanny Adawlut, and an attorney 
of the Supreme Court. Iloyal 0 vo. 8 Rupees. 

The Bengal Annual for 1833. Edited by D. L. 
Richardson, Esq. 12 rupees. 

Ocean Sketches and other Poems. By D. L. 
Richardson, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 

An Evidence on the Kubessa in the Religion of 
tlic Ancient Persians. In Persian, with a (looz- 
rattee translation. (> rupees. 

An Exftosurc of the Hindu Religion. By the 
Rev. John Wilson, of the Scottish Mission, Bom- 
bay. (Jvo. 3 rupees. 


MALACCA. 

The Twelve Tables; being the Inter- Exchange 
of the Government Currency at the British .Set- 
tlements in the Straits of Malacca. 2 Sp. dots. 


AMERICA. 

Four Voyages in the Chinese Sea, Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Indian, and Antarctic Oceans; together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By 
Capt. B. Morrell, juu. 8vo. Ids. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Ethioplc and 
South Atlantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, Chinese 
Sea, and North and South Pacific Ocean. By 
Abby Jane Morrell. 12mo. (is. 

The Life of Mohammed, Founder of the Reli-‘ 
gion of Islam, and of the Empire of the Sara- 
cens. By the Rev. George Bush, A.M. 18mo. 5s. 

Written for “ Harper’s Family Library.”) 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 18. 

The first * sessions of oyer and terminer 
for 1833 were opened this day, when Sir 
Ji. Ryan charged the grand jury. In the 
course of liis speech, he adverted to the 
new system of police, which commenced 
in March 1831, and which he considered 
to have been brought into a more efficient 
state than it ever was before, chiefly ow- 
ing to the separation of the judicial and 
executive duties. Crime was not only 
more readily detected but more effectually 
prevented. He likewise noticed the great 
activity of the native officers of the police. 
The learned judge stated the following as 
the results of returns furnished to Govern- 
ment, as to the effects of the old and new 
systems of police: 

1830. 1831. 1832. 

Number of offences 2.330 1,304 1,320* 

Persons apprehended • • 3. Ml 1 /Mi 2,023 

convicted 625 0/5 718 

Property stolen • • lls. 1,30,383 1,23,714 62,081 

recovered 4,854 33,828 \ 0,71/3 

The learned judge then called the atten- 
tion of the jury to the Act (lately arrived) 
regulating the future' appointment of jus- 
tices of the peace and jurors in India, and 
which provided that any person resident in 
any part of the country, not the subject of 
a foreign state, was eligible to be ajipoi til- 
ed to act as a magistrate in Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, or Bombay. Prior to the passing of 
this act, he observed, no person could act 
as a magistrate in these presidencies unless 
he were a British subject, or in the lion. 
Bast- India Company’s service ; but now it 
was left open to Government, if it thought 
proper, to appoint any person not a sub- 
ject of any foreign state, and this act had 
done away with an invidious distinction, 
which had never met with his approbation. 
The mode of appointment was the same as 
that provided for under the 33d Geo. III. 
excepting that Government were left at 
liberty to prescribe such form of oath as it 
deemed most appropriate and binding on 
the natives. This was an act of great im- 
portance in all its bearings, as it was the 
first time tbat judicial power had been 
given to natives over British subjects. He 
rejoiced exceedingly that the British Go- 
vernment had done away with all distinc- 
tions between its European and native 
subjects, and was satisfied, from the ex- 

• The number known to the police. 

f Owing in a great measure to the recovering of 
a considerable property stolen from Loll Tagore. 

^«Vi/.Jbwr.N.S.VoL.l 2.No,45. 


perience he had already had, and from his 
communications with natives, that there 
were persons fully competent to act as ma- 
gistrates. Some might suppose that a 
great knowledge of the law was required to 
render a person eligible to fill the office of 
a magistrate; but he thought otherwise; 
He had attended very much to the proceed- 
ings of the quarter sessions at home, and 
had observed that the best magistrates were 
those who had been chiefly guided by com- 
mon sense, and who had not mixed up 
their duties with the technicalities and dif- 
ficulties of the law. He saw no reason, 
with the intelligence of some of the natives 
who had a considerable knowledge of the 
English language, why they should not 
be competent to perform those duties. 
Should natives be appointed, they would 
have the benefit of the assistance of the pre- 
sent able magistrates of the police, and 
from the advantage of an accurate know- 
ledge of the languages, customs, and man- 
ners of their fellow natives, they would be 
able with more certainty to come to just con- 
clusions in the cases brought totheir notice. 
He fully concurred in the necessity of ad- 
vancing natives to offices of responsibility. 
The next part of the act related to serving 
on juries. Prior to May 1826, none were 
eligible to serve as jurymen but British 
subjects; but the act then passed extended 
the privilege to all not subjects of foreign 
states ; the grand jury was however only to 
be composed of Christians, and the same rule 
was applicable to petit juries when Chris- 
tians had to be tried. When he first ad- 
dressed a grand jury in that court, he ex- 
pressed his great regret that natives were 
not eligible to sit on grand juries, feeling, 
from a strong sense of their capacity, that 
it was treating them at least with neglect* 
Fortunately, they had not now to lament 
the existence of such a restriction, for by 
the late act, he was happy to say. It was 
removed, and they were now eligible to 
serve on grand juries, as well as on petit 
juries where Christians had to be tried. 
He rejoiced that these distinctions had been 
removed ; and, though it might be argued 
that it would be dealing hardly with Chris- 
tians to try them before native jurors, it 
might be said with equal justice, in reply, 
that it was equally hard for natives to be 
tried by Christian jurors. The Legislature 
had expressed itself in a similar manner ; 
and, as it was now the law of the land, 
he trusted that the Government would give 
directions to the Clerk of the Crown to 
carry the intentions of the Legislature into 
effect. He had always thought that in 
civil actions the parties should have the op- 
tion of culling for a jury; but that was not 
yet the law of the land. 

(A) 
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iMOltIMT DfMOM CdVW, March 1. 

In the Matter of James Young and 
Others,— Mr. Clarke Mid, that on the 16th 
alt. in* order had been obtained for' the 
attendance of certain witnesses for exami- 
nation on natters connected with this es- 
tate and with the Laudable Societies. He 
would examine Mr. N. Alexander. 

Mr. N. Alexander deposed that, prior to 
Ilia departure for China, Alexander and 
Oo. were indebted to the 12th (yu. 6th or 
112th Supplementary) Laudable m a consi- 
derable amount, and that he, on behalf of 
the firm, entered into an arrangement with 
the directors to give security for the debt. 
*This arrangement included the assignment 
•of a certain number of shares as a security 
for the amount then due to the Society, 
alto certain promissory notes, to enable 
the directors to pay the premiums in case 
■of necessity. It was stated, in a confe- 
rence With Mr. Cullen, who was acting as 
.trustee for the other directors, that they 
were to be answerable for the payment of 
the premiums. After'this, the deponent 
became ill and proceeded to China, leav- 
ing an arrangement he was then engaged 
in regarding the other Laudable to be per- 
fected by his partner. 

Mr. J. C. Sutherland deposed, that he 
completed the arrangement commenced by 
fee above witness, and assigned over to the 
directors certain shares in the other Society, 
and the balance of the promissory notes 
mentioned by Mr. Alexander, the amount 
of which was greater than the sum due to 
fee Twelfth Laudable. The impression 
on deponent's mind was, that lie was per. 
feCting the agreement commenced by his 
partner, and that if Alexander and Co. 
'could not continue to pay the premiums, 
feey would of course be kept up by the 
'directors. The shares alone would have 
been very little security, though some of 
them, being on old lives, were valuable ; 
therefore he gave the promissory note as an 
additional security. 

Counsel made no motion in this matter. 

Mr. Clarke , on behalf of Messrs. Hurry 
and Barkinyoung, presented a statement, 
as ordered by the court on the 1 6th ult. , 
containing the amount of sums expected 
to be realized during the next three years, 
and the probable amount of the expenses of 
fee establishment during the same period. 

The statement set forth that, exclusive 
of assignees* remunerations, partners* sa- 
laries, &c., the expenses of the establish- 
ment, for the present year, would be 
£*. Rs. 66,000, to which was to be added 
fee partners’ salaries, if employed, for 
.the .first year, Mr. N. Alexander, at 
Sa. Ils. 800, and Mr. Young and Mr. Bal- 
lardi Sa. Rs. 400 each, per mensem, mak- 
ing fee total amount of the expenses for 
the first year Sa. Rs. 85,200. The second 


year fee, expenses would be reduced to 
Sa. Rs. 48,000, and, continuing Mr. N. 
Alexander's salary, would amount to 
Sa. Rs. 57,600. In the third year a fur- 
ther reduction would take place, the ex- 
penses being estimated at Sa. Rs. 36,000, 
which, with the partner’s salary, would 
amount to Sa. Rs. 45,600, making a total 
of expenses, for the three first years, of 
Sa. Rs. 188,400; that, considering the 
state of commerce in this country and fee 
difficulty of disposing of property, they 
did not expect to realize above 80 lakhs of 
rupees, from which were to be deducted 
40 lakhs, required to pay certain mort- 
gages ; thus, leaving 40 lakhs for a divi- 
dend, on which the commission of five per 
cent, would be two lakhs, and deducting 
the expenses of the establishment, as be- 
fore stated, at Sa. Rs. 188,400, there would 
remain as a remuneration for the assig- 
nees* three years* labour Sa. Rs. 11,600; 
that, from causes before stated, it was pro- 
bable that the amount realized would only 
be 60 lakhs, in which case the commission 
would amount to one lakh of rupees only, 
and would not cover the expenses of the 
establishment, leaving quite out of consi- 
deration all remuneration to the assignees. 

Sir Edward Ryan raid, that the state- 
ment did not contain all the information 
the court required ; when this matter was 
brought before him on the 16th ult. he had 
desired the assignees to furnish him with a 
statement, such as had been read, but, in- 
cluding the amount of salaries the assig- 
nees would be willing to take ; until the 
court was furnished wife that information, 
it was impossible for him to form a just 
conclusion. 

The assignees would leave their remu- 
neration entirely to the court. 

Mr. Henry Smith hoped the court would 
give him an opportunity to show that the 
assignees* estimate was excessively high. 

Sir Edward Ryan said, if the assignees 
furnished him with fee required information, 
he would come to some determination on 
fee 23d inst. ; in the meanwhile, he wished 
fee creditors to make further inquiries, 
and evince a proper interest regarding fee 
future management of the estate. 

A petition was presented by Mr. Dove, 
complaining of the conduct of fee assignees 
in not accepting an offer of five lakhs of 
rupees, which he considered the full value, 
for a large indigo concern in Tirboot (Mo- 
ran and Hill's), in preference to incurring 
risk in supporting the factories at fee ex- 
pense of fee general estate. An objection 
being taken, feat Mr. Dove had not sworn 
that he was a creditor, and this point not 
being admitted by the assignees, he was 
directed to amend his affidavit. The as- 
signees stated their willingness to explain 
to him out of court the circumstances of 
the case ; but Mr. Dove declared his in- 
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tendon to present an amended petition on 
the next court day, when the commissioner 
laid it should be taken into consideration. 

This being the first day of the second 
term in the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Franks and Mr. Justice llyan took their 
seats on the bench at eleven o’clock, and 
the court rose at half after eleven. There 
was not a cause set down on either the 
equity or Cbrmnon law boards ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPERATIONS IN THE JUNGLE MEHALS. 

A regiment of native infantry is, we 
learn, about to proceed to Cuttack from 
Barrack pore, probably by steam- vessels, 
to replace the corps now in that province, 
which is to be employed in the interior in 
prosecution of the operations now carrying 
on in the jungle mehauls. — India Gaz. 
Mar. 5. 

THUGS. 

A letter from Hyderabad, of the 28th 
February, mentions the arrest of a string 
of 177 Thugs, who had been brought 
into the city, and were to be tried on the 
2d March. 

ACCIDENT AT TIIE TAJ, AGRA. 

We regret to announce a melancholy 
and fatal accident,which must, we arc well 
aware, cast a deep gloom upon our society 
at Agra. Yesterday evening, a party, 
amongst whom was Dr. Duncan, the su- 
perintendent of the college, accompanied 
by his lady, were visiting the Taj. Mrs. 
Duncan, having incautiously sat down on 
the parapet of the marble chubootra, which 
forms the buse of the principal building, 
unfortunately lost her balance, and falling 
headlong, a distance of twenty feet, on the 
stone pavement beneath, life was instantly 
extinguished . — Mofussul Ukhbar , Feb. 24. 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

At a meeting of the temporary Commit- 
tee of Management of the Bengal Medi- 
cal Retiring Fund, held on the 23d Fe- 
bruary, Mr. Surgeon Corbyn in the chair, 
a memorial to the Court of Directors was 
agreed tb, on behalf of the medical service, 
of which the following are the principal 
passages : 

“ Duly impressed with the desire which 
your Hon. Court has evinced, on all oc- 
casions to render the condition of your 
Servants in India as favourable in all re- 
spects as possible, we beg most respectfully 
to call the attention of your Hon. Court to 
the benefits granted to the Madras Medi- 
cal Fund, in respect to the donation you 
generously allow to it, to the fair, if not 
higher rate of interest for money it receives, 
and to the favourable rate of exchange for 


remittances to England ; and we humbly 
solicit that the same liberal patronage may 
also be extended to us. 

“ It must be obvious to your Hon. 
Court that tinder present circumstances we, 
your medical servants, can no longer hope 
to realize those expectations which we for- 
merly indulged, of being able to retire at 
the expiration of even a long period of 
service, with a competence which prudence 
may deem sufficient, and as members of a 
liberal profession we have a right to ex- 
pect, unless your Hon. Court come for- 
ward to our aid and support. We could 
point out how fallacious our attempts 
would be to save from our present pay 
and allowances mofe than might be consi- 
dered sufficient for our present support in 
that degree of ease and comfort to which 
many years of service in this country surely 
entitle us. The pensions granted to us by 
your Court we conceive to be inadequate 
to the purpose ; but to avoid prolixity, 
and the occupation of your valuable time, 
we shall proceed to notice briefly the origin, 
progress, and objects of the Retiring Fund. 

“ In April last, the establishment of the 
Fund was first proposed. Meetings of 
committees of medical officers, in the diffe- 
rent divisions of the army, took place by 
permission, and a central one, to which all 
reports of proceedings were directed to be 
made, was fixed at Agra. In consequence 
of the favourable manner with which the 
proposal was generally, we may say almost 
universally, received by the service at large, 
a scheme of a Fund was drawn up by the 
central committee at Agra, and in its pre- 
sent state, imperfect as it is, it has been 
submitted to the Bengal medical service 
for adoption and support. The labours of 
that committee having terminated, the 
whole of the future steps for effecting its 
objects have devolved on a committee at 
the presidency, of which we are the mem- 
bers. We have only now commenced our 
duties, but judging from the numbers who 
have already come forward as subscribers 
to tlie Fund, and to the sentiments which 
generally prevail in it9 favour, we have no 
hesitation in declaring our belief, that in 
due time the unanimous assent of the de- 
partment will be given to it. 

“ The objects of the Fund are the acce- 
leration of promotion, and the provisions of 
annuities to subscribers on their retirement 
from the service. It provides for six an- 
nuities of £300 each per annum, or their 
equivalents as bonuses, calculating the 
value of the annuity according to the table 
in uso in the Civil Fund; they are to be 
granted annually to the seniors of the de- 
partment in succession, who, on accepting 
the annuity, are required to pay into the 
Fund half the value of the annuity, reck- 
oning as payment the amount of previous 
subscriptions, calculated at compound in- 
terest for the term subscribed* 
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“ The monthly subscriptions for the 
first year, for the different grades* are as 
follows 

it embers of the Medical Board . • Sa. fts. 120 

Superintending surgeons 80 

Surgeons 28 

180 Senior assistant surgeons 10 

80 Succeeding ditto ditto 10 

Remaining ditto ditto 8 

44 For subsequent years they are fixed 
never to exceed the following sums for each 
grades-— 

Members of the Medical Board * * Sa. Rs. 240 


Superintending surgeons 160 

Surgeons. 66 

180 Senior assistant surgeons 32 

80 Succeeding ditto ditto* * • 20 

Remainder of ditto ditto 12 


44 We beg your Hon. Court will be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that it may be 
made a condition, in future, with ail assis- 
tant surgeons entering your service, that 
they subscribe to the proposed Fund.” 

Upon the memorial being transmitted to 
the Military Department, Col. Casement, 
the secretary, communicated to the com- 
mittee an extract of a letter from the Court 
of Directors, dated 5th September 1832, 
to Bombay, in which it is stated 

44 We are of opinion, that the object of 
accelerating the retirement of medical ser- 
vants by means of annuities would behest 
provided for by incorporating that service 
with the military, in the institution of the 
Fund for the latter, sanctioned in our des- 
patch to the Government of Bengal, 
dated 6th March 1832, copy of which ac- 
companied our despatch to you, dated the 
28th of that month, and if this arrangement 
can be accomplished we shall not object 
to a proportionate increase in the number of 
annuities remittablc through our treasury. 

44 We are aware that at Madras, annui- 
ties for medical officers are provided for 
distinctly from the military, in conse- 
quence of there being a separate fund em- 
bracing, for medical servants and their fa- 
milies, various compassionate objects, si- 
milar to what are provided for military of- 
ficers and their families by the Military 
Fund ; but at your presidency and in Ben- 
gal the Military Fund embraces both ser- 
vices, and we think the lietiring Fund 
should do the same." 

The committee thereupon resolved, 

44 That an additional paragraph be added 
to the memorial read, respectfully stating 
the injustice and hardships the medical 
service have already suffered from being 
united with the strictly military branch of 
the Military Fund, and that we would ra- 
ther not be incorporated with it in the in- 
stitution of a Retiring Fund." 

THE RAMA OF MKWAR. 

His highness the rana of Oodeypoor is 
about to proceed on a pilgrimage to Gya, 
accompanied by Capt. Clarkson, of the42d 
N.4t, who has been appointed by the Go- 


vernor General to attend him. A circular 
order has been issued by Government to 
shew particular attention to bis highness 
at every station he may pass through, and 
to salute him with nineteen guns on his 
arrival and departure.— Cal Cour. Mar, 6 * 

THE MYSORE PRINCES. 

It seems that the Mysore princes have 
hitherto been in the habit of making their 
complaints by letter to the magistrate of the 
district in which they reside. Mr. Barlow, 
the present magistrate, has ordered them 
to make them by petition on stamped paper, 
or else their complaints would not be list- 
ened to ; this they have refused to do, as 
derogatory to their dignity, and continued 
to lodge their plaints as usual, by letter. 
Mr. Barlow, after repeated remonstrances 
on the subject, confined the other day a je- 
madar of prince Soobhan Shah (who pre- 
sented a letter from the prince to the ma- 
gistrate instead of a petition on stamp pa- 
per as directed), and an order was issued 
to have the man corporally punished before 
the prince’s residence. The prince, on 
being informed thereof, waited on Major 
Caldwell, tlic superintendent of the My- 
sore princes, who thereupon called on Mr. 
Barlow at the court-house at AUypoor, 
and after remonstrating with him on the 
impropriety of his conduct, told him that 
the Mysore princes were not amenable to 
the magistrate for their acts, but through 
the superintendent to Government only, 
and he instantly proceeded to the spot 
where the jemadar was confined, and, 
having released him, conveyed him to the 
residence of the prince. r lhe matter, we 
believe, regarding the right of the princes 
to lodge complaints by letter instead of by 
petition on stamped paper, is referred to 
the decision of Government. — Bengal 
Ilurkaru, 

DISCOVERY or THE SILHET COAL MINES. 

Mr. James Stark discovered, early in 
1815, some coal- mines on the lower hills 
of Silhet, and worked them sufficiently 
deep to send down samples to the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Dacosta. By direc- 
tions from Mr. A. Trotter, then secretary 
in the public department, about fifty 
maunds were sent to the foundery in Fort 
William, the same quantity to the gun- 
carriage yard at Cossipore, and an equal 
quantity was tried in the mint, as also 
twenty-five maunds at Mr. Jessop's. The 
reports on these snmples proving favour- 
able, Mr. Stark submitted proposals far 
supplying Government with coals, at 1 ru- 
pee 8 annas per maund, to any extent ’re- 
quired, of the quality of the samples se n *> 
and even superior ; these being decline^* 
he next obtained the indulgence of Govern" 
ment to import into Calcutta, duty free* 
for five years. The first 1,000 maunds 
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lmviug arrived in Calcutta, and remaining 
on hand unsold, he abandoned the mincu. 
-—I Journal Asiatic Soc-Jor January, 

THE TASK-SCHOOL. 

The affairs of the Free School, and the 
case of Mr. Sutherland the purveyor 
(which seems to have been a source of 
much contention at the presidency, from 
the multitude of angry letters which have 
appeared in Che journals), have at length 
been submitted to the mediation and arbi- 
tration of the bishop, who undertook the 
delicate and invidious office of investigat- 
ing die disputes in the management of tins 
important charitable foundation, and on 
the 4th March gave his award, it being 
understood by the parties that it was to be 
final. The award was as follows : — 

44 That the office of purveyor should be 
abolished. 

44 That, although there is nothing in 
the evidence which appears to attach dis- 
honest intentions to the purveyor and as- 
sistant secretary, yet the interests of the 
institution, under present circumstances, 
render his separation from it indispensable. 

44 That, in order to make an opening 
for a new arrangement, and for no other 
reason, the present governors and secre- 
tary should resign. 

44 Ilis lordship resigns the office of pa- 
tron assigned in the annual reports to the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

44 lie recommends that, in addition to 
the patronage suggested by the committee, 
or to any other scheme that may be pre- 
ferred, four governors should be elected by 
the subscribers, and two be nominated by 
the Governor General in Council, who 
should hereafter, together with the select 
vestry, constitute the new government of 
the Free School; which would thus con- 
sist of the select vestry, the cx-officio go- 
vernors, as at present, and of six addi- 
tional governors, four chosen by the sub- 
scribers, and two named by the Supremo 
Government. Of the four elected gover- 
nors, three at least should be laymen. 

44 Further, that the permanent funds of 
the Free School be placed in the bands of 
the Governor General in Council, to be 
invested in Government securities — the 
governors of the Free School receiving the 
interest and appropriating it according 
to the fundamental rules of the institu- 
tion.” 

The bishop adds : 44 Oblivion of the 

past will be essential to the working of the 
new system: all allusions to be dropped— 
all insinuations avoided — all ideas of tri- 
umph gained by one party, or defeat sus- 
tained by another— ail attempts at expla- 
nation and vindication. I recommend ab- 
solute silence as to persons and things past 
—and the beginning anew, as if nothing 
whatever iiad occurred ; in order that time 
may assuage excited feelings, and that 


Christianity may bear some of its most 
beneficial fruits, the sacrifice of individual 
feelings and passions, on a great emergen- 
cy, to the common good. Without this 
amnesty the Free School cannot be aided 
by the present award — it is, in my opinion, 
ruined. The clergy will, I am sure, take 
the lead in this heartfelt reconciliation, and 
will abstain from whatever may awakeo 
painful recollections. 

44 That I may yet further promote this 
harmony of feeling, I think it right to 
avow, that in the above award no reflection 
is cast, nor intended to be cast, on any in- 
dividual character whatever — no one's mo- 
tives are impugned. All that is proposed 
is, to let a want of vigilant management 
in the Free School, arising from a defec- 
tive system of administration, be followed 
by its legitimate consequence, a total 
change in the system which occasioned it. 

44 It is proper for me to add, that the 
above award meets with the approbation of 
the Right Honourable the Governor Ge- 
neral, of Sir Edward Ryan, and of J. 
Pearson, Esq., my assessors.** 

Some dissentients from this award im- 
mediately appeared, but the general voice 
seems against them. The India Gazette 
says, 44 We know that it was considered 
by some of his lordship’s warmest friends 
that an invidious task had been imposed 
upon him, which it would be difficult to 
discharge without in some measure com- 
promising his public character, and unne- 
cessarily making him a party to an irritat- 
ing controversy. We have great pleasure 
in expressing our opinion and expectation, 
however, that his lordship’s sentiments will 
have the effect of conciliating public 
opiniou, of saving a valuable charity from 
serious injury, and of uniting opposite 
parties in prosecuting tlic important object 
of its improvement.** 

Mr. Sutherland, we believe, is an East- 
Indian. 

STATE OP THE POLICE. 

One or two recent cases of capital felony 
that have come before the public give an 
insight into the state and efficiency of the 
Calcutta police. There can be little doubt 
that, since the late remodelling of the es- 
tablishment, a great deal of personal zeal, 
and hearty good-will to give to it 
every possible effectiveness, may be truly 
ascribed to the magistrates themselves. 
Still, it can be as little denied that its 
structure is highly imperfect^ and very 
partially calculated for tho protection 
of life and property, insomuch that wc 
may fairly question whether it would, in its 
present condition, afford arty security, 
were the character of native delinquency to 
be invested with that boldness and ferocity 
which crime possesses in almost every 
other country, and which, if we are not 
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greatly mlataken in our conclusions from 
'poising events, St Is fast acquiring in this. 
There are two cases to which we would 
now advert* both of guilt of the deepest 
^atrocity, but aggravated by circumstances 
.that not only add infinitely to their turpi- 
*tude but create reasons for serious appre- 
hen»ion ? when we consider the impunity 
tan one instance and unsatisfactory disclo- 
sure in the other, with which they have 
qpaSsed. It is not easy to conceive a more 
wl arming crime than the murder of the late 
sMr. Berry,, committed in the openest man- 
ner, with every proof that the means of it 
•was poison, administered with such daring 
indifference to concealment, as shewed a 
frightful confidence in the culprit of the 
impunity which at last has attended the act. 
We pronounce not the smallest doubt that 
.the police department exerted all its means 
16 second the exertions for detecting the 
criminal ; nay, there is evidence no activi- 
ty was wanting on their part ; but we may 
look with diffidence or despair at those 
means of protection, when, notwithstand- 
ing their utmost efforts, we have the mor- 
tification to know that this flagrant and 
palpable villainy escaped in triumph. A 
similar imperfection is certainly apparent 
in the last atrocious instance of murder 
committed by the miscreant Mahommed 
Shuffle on his unfortunate master. Hav- 
ing discovered strong proof of the guilt 
of the criminal as principal or accessary, 
and secured his conviction, the officers of 
justice seem satisfied that all its demands 
are met and the whole of their duty dis- 
charged. The slightest attention, how- 
ever, to the particulars of the case will 
■shew that the wretched culprit against 
-whom sentence has passed could not be the 
sole agent in the crime, and indeed the 
perusal of the evidence might lead to a 
suspicion that he was the guilty accessary 
rather than the principal ; nor does any 
fact sufficiently impugn his statement that 
he was witness of the murder, and joined 
in the concealment and participation of 
the booty. Jn this instance, a bleeding 
body was carried down the stairs of a 
thickly-tenanted house, and from thence a 
■distance of more than fifty yards, without 
noise or disturbance, and without leaving 
a trace in its passage to its place of con- 
cealment; an exploit so impossible to a 
single person, that in our mind it fur- 
nishes the fullest proof of the co-operation 
of several, all of whom a zealous police 
should search for, and an effective one 
would inevitably find, for the deed was 
done in the xnid$t of the population of a 
bazar, and the particulars of it lie con- 
cealed, it is probable, chiefly from the 
wretched policy of the natives, who will not 
assist in the discovery of malefactors from 
the erroneous and selfish'motives, of fear or 
laziness. Till such transgressions as these 
are traced to their .sources by the direct 
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agency of the police, it is worse than ab- 
surd to be satisfied with the constitution of 
that establishment, or to blink the fart, 
that every proof it gives on' such occasions 
of its incapacity, is the strongest possible 
incitement to the increase of crime.— 
India Gaz . A far. 4. 

ATTEMPT AT BRIBERY. 

We have received from the judge and 
magistrate of Allyghur a letter, addressed 
to him by a Mr. Thomas Pigou, of which 
the subjoined is a copy, the original re- 
maining in our hands for the inspection of 
the curious 

“ Dear Sir : — I observe by the directory 
that the appointment of principal - sudder 
ameen is vacant at your station. I there- 
fore take the liberty of addressing you these 
few lines, as a candidate for the same, 
and am willing, in consideration of your 
gift, to make you a present of Sa.Rs. 3,000, 
which circumstance I most solemnly de- 
clare and promise to keep a secret. I un- 
derstand the Persian, Ilindoostannce, and 
Bengnllce languages, and, on the receipt 
of your answer to this, I shall be most 
happy to forward readily the money to you 
in notes, by dawk, or pay it into the hands 
of any person you may depute to receive 
the same. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, yours obediently, 

“ Howrah, 44 Thomas Pigou.'* 

7th Feb. 1833.** 

Such a compound of baseness and stu- 
pidity might at first have been supposed 
the production of some half-witted wretch, 
who thought in this way to lioax the gen- 
tleman to whom he wrote ; but there is too 
much reason to believe that the writer was 
perfectly serious in addressing this insult- 
ing offer to the judge and magistrate of 
Allyghur, and calculated with some con- 
fidence on the attainment of his object by 
this corrupt means. There is, we under- 
stand, a Mr. Thomas Pigou, who formerly 
lived, and who probably still lives, at 
'Howrah, and it belongs to that person to 
appear, and either acknowledge his own 
infamy, or disprove that he is the writer of 
the letter to which his name is affixed. 
Unless he successfully adopts this latter 
course, he is branded for life, and will be 
spurned with contempt from the society of 
the honest and virtuous.— India Gaz. Mar • 
9. 

OLD FIVE TER CENT. LOAN. 

The following notice, dated 1st March, 
appears in the Calcutta Gazette:— 

44 Notice is hereby given, that the 4th 
class of the promissory notes of this Go- 
vernment, bearing date the 32 st of March 
1 823, and standing on the general register 
of the registered debt of this presidency, 
viz. from No. 1441 to 2240 inclusive, 
amounting to Sa. Rs. 1,50,00,000, will lie 
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discharged oil the 15th June neat, on 
which day the interest thereon will cease. 

“ It is further notified, that for the ac- 
commodation of the proprietors of Govern- 
ment promissory notes now advertised for 
payment, who, not being resident in In* 
dia, may not have furnished powers to their 
agents and attornies to receive the principal 
amount so to be paid and to grunt dis- 
charge - for the same on their liehalf, the 
Right Hon* the Governor General in 
Council has authorized the accountant ge- 
neral to allow the conditional transfer of 
such notes to the 4 per Cent. Loan opened 
on the 7th June 1831, leaving it optional 
with the proprietors to confirm the transfer 
or to require payment in cash, when they 
shall be informed thereof ; provided, how- 
ever, that no notice disallowing a transfer 
will be received after one year from the 
date filed for payment of the note.” 


PUBLIC ROOMS AT AGRA. 

We are much gratified to find that a pro- 
position for erecting a suite of public rooms 
is in circulation through the station. The 
expense is to be defrayed by shares, and, 
commencing as the list does with the mu- 
nificent subscription of the colonel com- 
mandant, we have no doubt that a sum 
will be raised sufficient for every necessary 
expense. 

As it is proposed to hold a public meet- 
ing shortly to determine upon the details 
of the plan, we trust that, among the other 
subjects which will be brought forward, 
that of forming a public library will meet 
with the approval of our society. The re- 
sidents of Mhow have set the Bengal pre- 
sidency an example well deserving of be- 
ing followed, and it would be gratifying 
if our station gave the impulse in doing so 
in Upper India. The lighter literature of 
the day can no doubt be commanded by 
all the residents of an up country station : 
the range of selection however, in most 
book-clubs, is very narrow, while the 
purchase of standard works and books of 
reference entails a serious expense, and is 
very inconvenient to the members of a 
community so migratory as ours. Besides 
this, to procure the more costly publica- 
tions connected with India and the fine 
arts, exceeds the means of any individual. 
By the establishment of a library, such 
works as Tod's Rajasthan , Wallich's 
Vlantee Asiatics: Rariorcs, the publications 
of the Oriental Translation branch of the 
Asiatic Society, &c. would thus be placed 
within the reach of every member of our 
society, at the cost of a small monthly 
subscription. 

Should the plan be followed up at other 
large stations, the subscription by each of 
one copy, even to works of the class re- 
ferred to, would afford no inconsiderable 
encouragement to a most neglected branch 


of literature and the fine aits. — Mofusul 
Vhhhar, Feb. \7. 

DR. GERARD. 

Dr. Gerard writes from Meshid, on the 
30th October, that he was returning to 
India via Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, 
and that, if not arrested by the snow, lie 
expected to winter at Cabul, and to reach 
Peshawur in all the present month. His 
health, we regret to hear, was then still 
suffering from attacks of fever. Dr. Ge- 
rard seems to entertain a good opinion of 
the Turkomans, and an equal disgust for 
the Persians. The affairs of Kberapoor 
are represented to be in the greatest confu- 
sion. The Turkomans and the king of 
Herat arc opposed to Abbas Mirza, whose 
presence in that part of Persia is believed to 
have created a union among certain tribes, 
not very friendly before, but not hitherto 
in declared hostility to Persia. — Cal . Chur. 
Feb. 23. 


THE REV. MR. WOLFF. 

This reverend and eccentric gentleman 
still engages public attention at this presi- 
dency, where he intended to arrive on 
the 19th March, and to preach in the 
Town -hall. He seems to conciliate 
public and private esteem wherever he 
goes. A letter from the Mofussil says, 

“ if you picture to yourself a form to 
match his sentiments, you will be disap- 
pointed ; for his figure is short and sturdy, 
and he takes no pains to set it off by dress. 
Indeed, considering Iiow apt we English 
are to estimate strangers by their exterior, 
it is to be regretted that friend Wolff t 9 
not a little more particular about his per- 
sonnel ; for his slovenly appearance, added 
to his great eccentricity of manner, may 
give an unfavourable impression of hts 
character to those who have not opportuni- 
ties of knowing him. Those who seek his 
acquaintance, are soon able to look through 
the rough casket to the jewel of an honest 
heart that is enshrined in it. In his Eng- 
lish discourses, Mr. Wolff labours under 
ignorance of idioms and select expressions, 
and finds difficulty in well embodying and 
connecting the thoughts that crowd upon 
him ; yet it is always a pleasure to hear 
him, for often, when struggling with the 
words of a big sentence, lie throws out a 
few thrillingly beautiful expressions that 
give light to the rest, and at times it is 
quite wonderful how he rises with the 
grandeur of his theme, and finds an un- 
interrupted flow of fine language. It 
is to be regretted that, in his lectures, 
lie condescends to mix good jokes with 
loftier subjects; for, os his accent and 
style make his stories irresistibly comic, 
and he changes from grave to gay in 
an instant, the feelings of his audience are 
often painfully brought down from the 
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sublime to the ridiculous ; and some, who 
might otherwise have been much edified, 
are only amused. I hope that he will con- 
fine himself more to the serious touches, 
that he oan so well draw from the recollec- 
tion of his wanderings, to illustrates the 
'great truth he contends for ; and judging 
'by the benefit we have reaped from his 
conversation, we may hope he will bo 
made the means of doing much good 
wherever he goes. You will be delighted 
with his company in private society, for he 
is full of varied and most interesting anec- 
dote^ He appears to the greatest advan- 
tage in the pulpit, for, understanding the 
Hebrew meanings of words in Scripture, 
he throws new light upon passages that are 
familiar to us ; but chiefly he preaches truth 
from the heart, and therefore generally to 
the heart.*' 

AFFAIRS OF OUDE. 

We imagine there is scarcely any state 
in India with which the British Govern- 
ment has interfered to the same exent as it 
has done with Oude, nor could any inter- 
ference have been much more fruitless, as 
far as the people of that state are concerned. 
We have indeed generally looked to men 
rather than measures, and given ourselves 
very little trouble about the improvement 
of institutions or the modes*of their admi- 
nistration. British officers and troops 
have been employed to collect revenue 
claims, without any inquiry being made as 
to their justice; particular ministers have 
been supported by modes of interference 
that are altogether inconsistent with any 
notion of the state being an independent 
one; our government has been placed in 
the relation of a debtor to the Oude go- 
vernment, and we have shut our eyes to 
the oppressions which have driven its sub- 
jects into rebellion, and then lent our mi- 
litary force to reduce them to obedience. 
Need it be added, that such a state of 
things cannot possibly be suffered to con- 
tinue ? 

The reigning* sovereign is just the per- 
son that such an education as he has re- 
ceived might be expected to form. Brought 
up in a harara, and totally unacquainted 
with the business of life, be was suddenly 
raised to the throne. Whether from acci- 
dent,pr from a greater degree of wisdom 
thq&we should be inclined to give him 
credit for, he called to his councils a dis- 
carded minister of doubtful honesty in- 
deed, but of unquestionable abilities. Un- 
der his vigorous administration, the Oude 
terrirory acquired a degree of prosperity to 
which it had long been a stranger. The 
burthens of the people were lightened, the 
police was organized, couits of justice 
were established, and greater security both 
for person and property prevailed through- 
out the country. The extended views of 
such a minister were however little likely 


to conciliate the affections of his imbecile 
and voluptuous master, or to protect trim 
against the intrigues of the inmates of the 
seraglio and the relations of his sovereign, 
whose enmity he had incurred by his bold 
and sweeping retrenchments. On some 
frivolous pretext he was dismissed from 
power, and the prince has taken the reins 
of government into his own hands. The 
natural consequences have ensued ; rebel- 
lions are perpetually occurring, a small 
portion only of the revenue is collected, 
and the whole country is in a state of 
anarchy and confusion. This is compara- 
tively of little importance to the prince as 
long as he is supported by British power 
against foreign aggression or domestic dis- 
turbances. But, will the aid of British 
power be afforded to the continuunce of 
such a system ? We think we may say, it 
will not — it cannot. We repeat that the 
question is surrounded with difficulties, 
but surely when the affairs of Oude have 
coinc to such a pass that the lawless anar- 
chy of that state may endanger the peace of 
neighbouring territories, we have a right 
to interfere. — John Bully Feb . 27. 

TIIE SERAMFORE MISSIONARIES. 

The Sera m pore missionaries have for- 
warded to England an appeal on behalf 
of their valuable mission, in which they 
state that, by the assistance they received 
on their former appeal, in 1830, the large 
balance against the mission was wiped off*, 
and they have since been enabled, without 
difficulty, to cariy on their operations even 
on a greater scale than before. Their 
funds are now, however, completely ex- 
hausted i they are indebted to a friend for 
a loan to enable them to meet their engage- 
ments, and if supplies from England are 
long delayed, they know not how they are 
to go on at all. The causes of their pre- 
sent condition are thus explained 

“ When we received the liberal contri- 
butions which followed the publication of 
our former appeal, the mission bad al- 
ready contracted a debt, which it required 
no small portion of them to pay. Our 
expenditure has, in the mean time, in- 
creased ; whereas our local resources were 
but just beginning to improve a little, 
when a crisis of mercantile calamity oc- 
curred in Calcutta, which has involved us, 
and a large proportion of the European 
community in India, in the greatest diffi- 
culty. In the House of Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co. were deposited the funds 
raised by subscription for the support of 
the Jessore schools, which amouuted to 
about 7,000 rupees; in the house of 
Messrs. Mackintosh ond Co. were depo- 
sited the fund left by our late brother 
Fernandez, for the permanent support of 
the Dinagepore mission, which amounted 
to nearly. 1 6,000 rupees ; and a fund which 
was left in their hands to accumulate until 
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adequate to the support of an English se- 
minary at Delhi, and which amounted to 
about 8,000 rupees. Some dividend will 
be received on account of these sums, but, 
for the present use of the mission, they are 
entirely lost ; and as they produced eight 
per cent, interest, and the Jessore and Di- 
nagepore funds at least were in actual 
use, the loss is considerable. Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co. likewise acted as 
bankers for the mission, and their failure 
lias, on this account, been a great injury 
to us; for when our funds at any time 
were exhausted, they have kindly allowed 
us to draw for the wants of the stations 
until fresh supplies were received; but 
now we are deprived of any such resource, 
and had not our friend Mr. Garrett obtain- 
ed credit for us, at the Hank of Bengal, for 
nearly 9,0(X> rupees, we cannot imagine 
how we should have been able to furnish 
the salaries of our brethren which were 
then due. Since the appeal of 1830, the 
taission has been increased by four prin- 
cipal and three subordinate stations, and 
by seven European and East- Indian and 
eight native brethren engaged in the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel . 

“ We have no prospect hut that, at the 
time when this appeal reaches England, 
we shall he again deeply in debt, and la- 
bouring under embarrassing difficulties. 
We, therefore, have a double petition to 
present to our Christian friends ; first, that 
they would again extricate us from our 
embarrassments by their renewed libera- 
lity ; and, secondly, that they would exert 
themselves to promote, by the formation of 
locul associations, some regular supplies 
of funds, on which we might calculate 
witli a degree of confidence. Our wants 
from them are not great, for tiicy do not 
much exceed 1/2, CXX) annually; and when 
the seventeen missionary stations, with 
their ten subordinate ones, spreading over 
such an extent of country, and containing 
forty-seven missionary brethren of various 
nations, can have their wants supplied by 
such a sum annually from the friends of 
missions at home, we know not how mis- 
sionary operations to that extent can be 
conducted with greater economy.** 

The missionaries sent from Sc ram pore 
arc prepared for their labours at a mode- 
rate expense; they arc generally content 
with ti style of living which persons 
brought up in Europe could not endure 
without loss of health, aiul every member 
of the mission is taught, not only that it is 
luwful, but desirable, lor him to secure 
the means of his own support, by any em- 
ployment which does not obstruct his use- 
fulness. 

INLAND COMMERCE OF INDIA. 

The Meerut Observer states that the at- 
tention of the Bengal Government bus 
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been lately directed to several points inti- 
mately affecting the Inland commerce of 
India; and so much has been already 
accomplished, that there is every reason to 
hope that the two magnificent rivers of our 
own territories may, ere long, in reality 
be the main channels of the trade of these 
provinces. 'Die Jumna, in its course be- 
tween the great trading town of Juggadree 
and the station of Kurnaul, runs through 
the territories of several of the nominally 
independent, but actually protected Sikh 
chiefs, whose right to levy duties on all 
merchandize passing through their respec- 
tive territories has been distinctly ad- 
mitted and recognized by the British 
Government. Although this part of the 
river, or rather from Ilaj- Ghaut to Delhi, 
has been pronounced by a most experienced 
engineer officer (Major Colvin) to be navi- 
gable for loaded boats of 1,(XX) maiinds, 
yet such has been the short-sighted rapa- 
city of the independent chiefs referred to, 
that, with the exception of timber (which 
is too bulky for land-carriage and is float- 
ed down the river in considerable quanti- 
ties, and for the duties levied on which a 
compromise was made with the Sikh chiefs 
in 1814, and compensation is still regu- 
larly paid to them), no merchandize ever 
passes up or down this fine stream. The 
only exceptions were a speculation of Dr. 
UuthcrforiPs, and one on the part of the 
native merchants of Juggadree; but both 
were deterred from repeating the experi- 
ment. Aiul although numerous boats are 
built at Raj- Ghaut, and the river flows 
under the walls of Juggadree, and in a 
direct line to the marts of the lower pro- 
vinces, yet the merchants find it more for 
tlfcir advantage to send their merchan- 
dize by an expensive land-carriage, 283 
miles, to Futtehghur, where they are em- 
barked on the Ganges, and carried down 
to the same point!* 

The evil is not less in passing through 
the territories and the jaghecr of the Begum 
Suniroo, i.e. the pergunnahs to the north 
and south of Delhi. In passing through 
the whole of this tract, from Muttra to 
Raj- Ghaut, boats have been hitherto ex- 
posed to be hourly brought to by a round 
from a party of matchlock-men, stutioned 
here and there by each proprietor, in order 
to command the river; their exactions had 
no other limit than their own discretion, 
and the result has been that the navigation 
of this part of the river has been virtually 
closed. Without specifying the scale of 
nominal duties authorized at the begum’s 
* A statement compiled from the hooks of a 
merchant at Juggadree, on two speculations, of 
equal value, sent from Juggadree to Kurnaul, 
gives the following results ; expense Incurred on 
transporting 35(1 inaunds of merchandize, by water, 
from Juggadree to Dchli, 501 Rs. 10 As. 0 P. ; 
ditto by land, 329 Rs. 1 A. 6 P. : land-carriage 
cheaper than water, 172 lls. ii As. 

(») 
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chqkees, and the amount actually levied, 
it in sufficient to state the consequences of 
the system on the import and export trade 
of Delhi ; in the former, goods brought 
up by water from Calcutta are, at Muttra, 
shifted into hackeries', and carried by land 
to Delhi s the additional expense entailed 
by this process may be easily calculated. 
Its effect on the export trade has been still 
more injurious, all the bulky articles of ex- 
port having hitherto been conveyed by laud 
carriage to Agra or Furruckabad, where 
they are shipped for the lower provinces. 

Under the arrangement now effected 
with the Begum Sumroo, the cotton, which 
is produced in such large quantities in the 
Dehli territory ; the ghee, which is the 
staple of Ilurrianah ; Sambur salt, and all 
other articles of export, w ill be shipped at 
once at Kurnaul, Dehli, or other places, 
for Mirzapore, Benares, or the lower pro- 
vinces. The Begum has agreed to accept 
the sum of about Its. 4,400 per annum, in 
lieu of all duties; and the Sikh chiefs have, 
in like manner, accepted the offer of com- 
pensation which has been made to them ; 
so that these obstacles may now be consi- 
dered as altogether removed. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN A TIGER AND AN 
ALLIGATOR. 

Messrs. Gogerly and Lacroix, mission- 
aries of the London Society, in their course 
through the Sunderbunds, in January, 
witnessed a desperate conflict between a 
tiger and an alligator, the tyrants of those 
dreary marshes, which they thus describe: 

44 About eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
we cast anchor in the Barchurra Nuddce, 
with an extensive forest on both sides ; 
when, at about a hundred yards from us, 
an alligator came up out of the river, to 
enjoy his noontide sleep in the rays of the 
sun. After remaining there about half an 
hour, and being apparently in a sound 
sleep, we observed an immense tiger 
emerging from the jungle, and bending 
bis steps toward the place where the alli- 
gator lay. In size, the tiger exceeded the 
largest we had ever seen ; and his broad 
round face, when turned towards us, 
striped with white, his fierce eyes, with 
the amazing apparent strength of his 
limbs, made tbe stoutest heart on board 
tremble at the thought of encountering 
such a dreadful foe. With the most cau- 
tious pace imaginable, the tiger approach- 
ed the alligator: his raised foot remained 
some seconds before he replaced it on the 
ground ; and so he proceeded till he came 
within the power of his leap, when, exert- 
ing all his strength, and hounding from 
the earth, he descended immediately upon 
the alligator's back, and seized it by its 
throat.. The monster of the deep, roused 
from its slumber, opened its tremendous 
jaw^grikd slashed its terrific tail ; and, 
while life conflict lasted, each seemed to 


exert its utmost strength. Tbe tiger, how- 
ever, had the advantage, . for he had grasp- 
ed the alligator in a part of the neck which 
entirely prevented him from turning bis 
head sufliciently round to seize bis antago- 
nist ; and though many severe blows were 
inflicted on the body of the tiger by its 
saw -like tail, the noble beast of the forest, 
when the battle was concluded, shook his 
brawny sides, and seemed unconscious of 
any pain. Having overcome the alligator, 
he dragged it a little farther oil the shore, 
and sat over it exactly in the attitude of a 
cat sitting over a captive mouse ; he then 
took the creature in his mouth, and gently 
walked off with it into the jungles. 
About ten minutes afterward we saw' the 
tiger emerge from the forest ; and after 
gazing at us for a few minutes, and per- 
haps imagining that we were almost too 
far from the shore to allow' him to add us 
to the number of his trophies of victory 
and blood, he slowly pursued his course 
in a different direction to where lie had 
left his prey, and we saw him no more. 
In less than an hour afterward, the alli- 
gator, who had been stunned but not 
killed, crept out of the jungle, and 
though evidently much injured, yet with 
some difficulty reached the river. lie 
liow'ever was too much lacerated to re- 
main long in the water, and soon came 
again to land ; but took the precaution of 
exposing but a part of his body, and keep- 
ing his face toward the shore : he conti- 
nued but a very short time, and again 
launched into the deep, repeating his 
visits to the beach almost every quarter of 
an hour whilst we remained. The sight 
was certainly dreadfully magnificent, and 
one we believe wdiicli is very seldom wit- 
nessed." 

GUNGA NA11AIN AND THE CHOOARS. 

The India Gazette communicates the 
following particulars from cainp, respect- 
ing the death of the Chooar leader, and 
the state of affairs in the insurgent 
districts:— 

44 Those parties which were out for three 
or four days, were the principal, though 
not immediate cause of our settling this and 
getting Gunga. Finding that their hills 
were not quite such safe places as they had 
previously imagined, they left them and 
deserted Gunga. He joined a party of the 
Singboom people, with whom he made an 
attack on a Singboom chief, who was un- 
favourable to the insurrection. In this 
affray it was he lost his life. He made a 
pretty good fight, for he killed one man 
and cut down another. His bow broke 
as he was pulling it ; his antagonist imme- 
diately rushed in upon and cut him down. 
I had rather that we had killed him ; it 
is Rs. 5,000 out of the Company’s strong 
box. The old woman, whose political ca- 
pacity you seem to think but meanly of, 
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was very useful to us, but unfortunately 
in one of her excursions for information 
•he fell Into the hands of Gungn, who put 
her to death. 

“ Several of the insurgent chiefs arc 
still abroad, but attended only by their re- 
spective families. Attempts are still being 
made to lay hold of Jirpaniah and one or 
two others, but *1 think it is of little conse- 
quence whether they are caught or not, as 
they have had too severe a lesson lately as 
to our mode of punishing offenders ever 
to trouble the country again. The greater 
part of the Burraboom is settled, and no 
small praise is due to the Commissioners 
for the way they have brought to a conclu- 
sion the whole of a difficult and tearing 
affair. More work seems to be in con- 
templation for the troops, but it is not yet 
known what." 

TUB INDIA JUSTICES* AND JURIES' BILT*. 

This bill is the subject of a very long 
and elaborate hostile article in the Afcc - 
rut Observer of February 14th. The 
writer observes, “ professing as we do the 
liberal principles of the Benthamite school, 
we readily admit our bias to advocate any 
measure which tends to the happiness of 
the greatest number ; but at the same time, 
as dispassionate observers of passing events 
and the spirit of the times, we must con- 
fess that, as the liberal school is now the 
dominant party at home, it behoves us to 
view with considerate attention the passing 
of a bill which, although considered by 
superficial writers as a mere nothing, ap- 
pears to us to involve a principle subver- 
sive of European ascendancy in this 
country," 

He then animadverts upon Mr. C. 
Grant, the originator of the measure, in no 
very laudatory terms, and supposes him to 
have been mystified by Ram Mohun Roy. 
Ife investigates the constitution of the 
English trial by jury, which he considers 
t€ incompatible with the state of society in 
India," and that “ it cannot be established 
there without infringing the very code of 
laws whereby it has its being." He en- 
deavours to show that the arguments of 
Mr. Grant, whom he terms “ an utterly 
inexperienced legislator and a mere politi- 
cal visionary," arc shallow and incon- 
clusive. 

“ A juryman, he observes, should (as 
liis first qualification) possess a proper re- 
gard for the sacred nature of liis oath, be 
a perfectly independent man, giving his 
unbiassed opinion without thought of fear 
or favour, and look on the person on 
whom lie sits in judgment as his equal in 
rights And privileges, without the vestige 
of a sentiment of individual enmity. Now 
natives of Hindoostan, from high to low, 
have no idea of the sacred nature of an 
oath ; nor do they consider it in the light 
we do, as the most binding of all contracts. 


They are proverbially the least independent 
of any race pretending to a just conception 
of the rights of man, and in all their acts, 
words, and actions, betray a truckling and 
crying subserviency to the powers that be, 
and an unlimited acquiescence to the in- 
fallibility of the opinion happening to be 
held by the strongest; they are also utterly 
unable to look on Englishmen as either 
their equals in rights and privileges, or in 
feelings, habits, thoughts, or sympathies ; 
and, moreover, cannot be supposed to 
consider them (their conquerors and op- 
pressors) without something of a feeling 
approaching to enmity. Now, such being 
the case, we say that natives of this coun- 
try must unlearn all this before they can 
be safely entrusted with the office of jurors 
under the unmodified English jury law. 
There are yet other considerations arising 
out of this view of the question. — Would 
the establishment of the English jury law 
with native jurors, secure or endanger the 
liberty of the subject? Our opinion is 
that with the natives as they now arc, slaves , 
and the Government as it now is, despotic 
this measure would endanger instead of 
securing the unbiassed course of justice." 
He concludes : — "That we shall, in pro- 
cess of time, be ejected from this country, 
there is little doubt : let us not be prema- 
turely busied in teaching its inhabitants 
to lord it over us. When, in the fulness 
of time, the revolution shall take place, 
let us trust that European energy, intelli- 
gence, and civilization may have done their 
work toward increasing the sum of hap- 
piness in India, and raising the people of 
this land to a higher rank in the scale of 
moral and intellectual beings. Should 
the change occur (owing to the infatuation 
of the ruling powers) while the great ma- 
jority shall be still as they are now, the 
consequences, both to ourselves and the 
unhappy inhabitants of this country, will 
be that our ft last state will be worse than 
our first.” No measure is, we conceive, 
more calculated to hurry the catastrophe, 
than the favourite idea acted on in this 
instance by Mr. Grant, the superiority, 
namely, of theory v. practice, self-suf- 
ficiency i». experience, law cut and dry v. 
the provisional decisions of a local govern- 
ment. It is not often that we have dcca- 
sion to speak favourably of the political 
measures of the Court of Directors, or to 
use harsh language towards that enlight- 
ened ex- Brahmin, Ram Mohun Roy; in. 
the present instance, however, we have 
good reason to break our usual rule in 
either case. Nothing can be more praise- 
worthy than the sound sense and cautious 
policy displayed by the Court, in their 
earnest recommendation for allowing the 
use of the free discretion of the local Go- 
vernment in regard to Mr. Grant's jury 
bill ; nor can any thing, we think, be 
more impolitic than the arguments evi- 
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dently supplied by the Hindoo patriot, 
who hag sacrificed truth and honesty in 
order to pander to his passion for theory, 
gnd assured Mr. Grant that all India re- 
gretled the non-appearance of native 
grand jurors, while he must have known 
that such a statement was hardly true 
when predicated of even the enlightened 
population of the single city of Calcutta.’* 

The act meets with opponents at Cal- 
cutta and Madras. 

fWaiua#. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL^ VISIT. 

The Governor General has abandoned 
his intention of visiting this Presidency. 

DISTRESS IN THE SUPREME COURT. 

Tftie first term ended on Friday last. 
The dearth of business is as sadly corn, 
plained of as the dearth of grain. There 
were about twenty cases entered for trial, 
only six of which were defended. Mem- 
bers of the law must find these hard times, 
and what is more than all, there is no very 
great probability of their being bettered. 
The natives begin to discover the madness 
of litigation, and this, coupled with the 
scarcity of money, presents no alluring 
prospects to the members of the profession. 
—Mad. Gaz. Feb. 24. 

POLICE. 

We are informed of an extraordinary 
proceeding at the Police Office on Friday, 
from which it is difficult to infer whether 
the magistrate intended to administer law, 
or to try an experiment on the fears of 
youth. A young man employed as a 
clerk in one of the mercantile houses, con- 
ceiving his services not sufficiently remu- 
nerated, applied for his discharge. This 
was refused, and he addressed the firm 
that he would attend no longer. Com- 
plaint, it would appear, was made against 
him, and lie received a letter from the 
clerk of the police requiring his attendance. 
He very properly paid no attention to this 
letter, and was served with a second sum _ 
mons. He appeared ; but instead of his 
case being investigated before the bench, 
he was called into a room, where the su- 
perintendent read to him what he consi- 
dered the law applicable to his case, and 
talked of laslies, imprisonment, hard la. 
bour, and irons, if he did not serve for 
thirty days after his notice ! ! ! Now we 
believe the police regulations extend in this 
particular only to “ menial domestics or 
other servants employed in or about houses, 
out-^iouses, stables, coach-houses, grounds, 
or gardens,” &c. — but we never before 
.heard that the article applied to clerks or 


persons not intra mama. The superin- 
tendent may endeavour to intimidate ; but 
we hope to be excused for reminding him 
that there is such a thing as a habeas cor- 
pus to be had on application to the Su- 
preme Court, and that the same tribunal 
has as much power to award damages for 
illegal acts, as to punish for provoking 
libels. Ibid. 

CONDUCT OP THE NATIVE TROOPS IN TUP. 

NANNING CAMPAIGN. 

The following extracts of a letter written 
by order of his Kxc Lieut. Gen. the Hon. 
Sir II. W. O’ Callaghan, K.C.B., to the 
Rt. lion, the Governor in Council, with 
copy of a report of an affair which took 
place during the Nanning campaign, 
record an attachment to their officers, and 
a spirited and persevering devotion to the 
service, on the part of the Madras sepoys, 
which must raise their character higher 
than it has even yet stood. We are assured 
by those who observed the conduct of these 
men din ing the trying campaign, that zeal, 
intelligence, fortitude, and endurance 
distinguished all ranks; that the volun- 
teering of all graded in the force, of all 
brandies of the service, even to the sick in 
hospital, when danger was apprehended or 
the enemy was to he attacked, could alone 
be traced to the attachment of the sepoys 
to their officers; and the devotioif with 
which they embarked for the straits, and 
which attended their career to its consum- 
mation, by planting the British flag on the 
heights of Taboh (the residence of the 
panghooloo), and depositing the re-captured 
ordnance in battery at Malacca. In short, 
this war, though on a small scale and of 
subordinate character, has displayed the 
zeal, attachment, and military qualities of 
the Madras sepoys in a not less conspi- 
cuous light than the skill and courage of 
their European officers. 

Extracts of a Letter from the Commander - 
in-chiif to the Governor in Council. 

Far. 2. “ The service on which the 
troops at Malacca have been employed was 
of a nature peculiarly harassing and per- 
plexing ; yet, under a vicissitude of severe 
and extensive sickness, and circumstances 
of great fatigue and difficulty, not a mur- 
mur escaped them, nor was a punishment 
or court-martial once called for during the 
period of active hostility.** a 

Par. 4. “ Adverting to the particular 
instances of devotion to his officers exem- 
plified by Private Mecr Email tn Alii,* 
No. 47 of the rifle company, 5th regt. N.I., 
as reported in the accompanying letter, 
his Excellency recommends he may be 

* This gallant fellow (who has lx?en promoted 
to the rank of a havildar) has had a gold medal 
presented to him by Lieut. Colonel Herbert and 
the officers of the 5th regt. M.N.I. See his heroic 
act, noticed in our vol. x. p. 27. 
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promoted to the rank of havildar from the 
12th of April last, for liis admirable con* 
duct on that day, in protecting Ensign 
Wright after lie fell very severely wound- 
cd, and several of his comrades, who lay 
either killed or wounded around him, 
when within twenty yards of a breastwork 
occupied by the enemy.** 

Par. 5. u The Commander-in-chief has 
further direoted me to transmit, for the in- 
formation of the llight Hon. the Governor 
in Council, two letters from Captains 
Hibgame and Wyllic, of the 29th regt. 
N.I., bringing to notice the gallant conduct 
of certain individuals of that corps during 
the recent insurrection at Malacca. 

44 Havildar Peer Ilomed’s* brave de- 
fence of his post appears to the Comman- 
der-in-chief to be particularly deserving of 
notice. Tins non commissioned officer 
commanded a small party of one naigue 
and twelve privates, left to protect the 
supplies of Captain Wyllie\s detachment 
lodged in the government bungalow at 
Soongapultye. lie was attacked on all 
sides by a party of about 300 Malays, and 
after a severe contest, in which the naigue 
and four privates were severely wounded, 
he compelled the enemy to retreat with 
loss. The same non-commissioned oflicer 
is reported to have distinguished himself 
in subsequent affairs. The Commander- 
in-chief, therefore, recommends that ha- 
vildar Peer Homed be promoted to the 
rank of subadur.” 

Letter from Ena. Thomson to Major Far- 
quharson. 

To Major P. Farquharson, S. O. in charge 
of 5th regt. N.I. 

Sir : In consequence of your letter 
dated this day, I have to perform a most 
pleasing part of my duty, in giving a 
statement of the conduct of those men 
with whom I had the good fortune to 
serve on the 1 7th of April f 

AH the men who were killed on that 
day behaved in the most gallant and cool 
manner possible ; among them L have par- 
ticularly to notice Havildar Mootish and 
Lance Naigue Venketta Kistnamah : of 
the others present I have also to add, that 
Havildar Venkcttachillum remained with 
me after he had received one severe wound, 
and until lie was again struck mid his 
shoulder nearly blown to pieces. Iiavil- 
dars Appareeand Cassini Cawn also merit 
the praise (and if 1 may he allowed to add, 
the reward) of their superiors. When the 
whole of the party was on the ground, 
either killed or wounded, haul Cawn, je- 
madar, of the grenadiers, came up, and, 

* This admirable defence was made in July 1031 , 
on the iirst expedition into Nanning, under com- 
mand of Captain Wyllic. This native oflicer has 
been raised to the rank of subadar. 

t See A. nat. Jourtu, vol. ix. p. 132; vol. x. p, 27. 


on receiving my order, dashed at the 
stockade with only eight. men, in the most 
gallant and I may say daring manner pos- 
sible, hut was obliged to retire, being him- 
self wounded, and six out of his eight 
men added to the casualties. I will con- 
clude this letter by stating, that on my 
fall (which was the first), Lance Naigue 
Venketta Kistnamah rushed past and cover- 
ed my body, hut was almost instantly 
shot through the forehead ; his place was 
immediately taken by two liavildars, Moo- 
tiah and Cassini Cawn, one of whom was 
killed, and the other (Cassim Cawn) se- 
verely wounded ; immediately after this I 
came to my senses, and was appalled at 
the sight of all my men close around 
me, either killed or disabled. 

(Signed) J. Thomson, 
Ensign, 5th regt. N.T. 
Camp , near Malacca , 23 Aug. 1832. 

ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

Government, we understand, have lately 
received an anonymous letter, pointing out 
various existing abuses. Tin's communi- 
cation, contrary we believe to all precedent, 
and diametrically opposed to the convenient 
policy of other administrations, has at- 
tracted the serious attention of authorities; 
it lias been forwarded to a public func- 
tionary, with directions that he should 
furnish copies to the individuals men- 
tioned in it, whose answers are to he sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Govern- 
ment. — Mad. Gaz. March 10. 

T11E A UFA III AT CL’ I) DAT AH. 

The slow hand of justice has at last 
overtaken the ruffians concerned in the 
Cuddapah affair. Several of the murderers 
of the unfortunate gentleman (Mr. Mac- 
donald) who fell a sacrifice to fanatic fury, 
have, we understand, been arrested, tried, 
and convicted. Those who were proved 
to have been implicated in the bloody 
massacre were of course sentenced to 
death, and will shortly undergo the well 
deserved but severe penalty of the law. 
Serious disturbances, we hear, are expected 
on the occasion of their execution. The 
33d llcgt. N. I. has been ordered to march 
to Cuddapah to quell any tumult that may 
arise, and will he reinforced by detach- 
ments from other quarters if necessary. — 
Madras Gaz. March 21 . 

DISTRESS OF THE NATIVES. 

The Madras Gazelle of March 30th 
gives a lamentable picture of the continued 
distress of the natives, owing to the dearth 
of grain. The sights of wretchedness in the 
native streets arc agonizing in the extreme. 
Numbers receive assistance from the 
Monegar Choultry, hut there are yet hun- 
dreds who are either unable to procure 
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sustenance at that Institution, and who are 
consequently wholly dependant upon the 
liberality of the native population, and, 
‘to their honour he it mentioned, the Hin- 
doos, with very few exceptions, afford 
them every relief which their own circum- 
stances enable them to offer, being them- 
selves, in many cases, extremely incon- 
venienced by the dearth of grain. “ Hut,” 
it is added, “ we are informed of scenes 
In the public streets, which reflect eternal 
disgrace upon the inhabitants. About 
three or four persons, we understand, were 
seen, a few days ago, actually expiring 
from hunger by the side of a road in town. 
A crowd had collected round them— but 
their struggles— their last agonies — their 
dying convulsions, appeared only to afford 
matter for the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, or to excite the unavailing sympathy 
of their fellows in distress. 1 ' 


METEOR. 

On the evening of the 18th inst. at 5h. 
27m. mean time, a meteor of great bril- 
liancy and magnitude made its appearance 
towards the N. E., in the constellation 
Cor Caroli f from whence, pursuing a north- 
westerly direction for about 80°, through 
the constellation Hercules , it disappeared 
at an altitude of 35°. The time it re- 
mained visible did not exceed two or three 
seconds. Listening attentively, at about 
minutes after the disappearance, a re- 
port was distinctly heard, which very 
evidently proceeded from the bursting of 
the meteor; the distance resulting from 
this interval is in round numbers about 
eighty-one miles. 

Madras Observatory, ? T. G. Taylor, 
20th March 1833. \ H.C.'s astronomer. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 15. 

Saunders v. Gwinam . — This was an ac- 
tion brought by Capt. Saunders against 
Madame Gwinam, the French milliner, 
for the recovery of Its. 180, paid for a pair 
of stays and certain artificial flowers, 
which were returned, after a detention of 
fourteen days, on the ground of their not 
fitting the plaintiff's lady, for whom they 
bad been ordered. 

Mr. Roper % for the plaintiff, in an elo- 
quent speech, dilated upon the importance 
of all articles of dress fitting precisely, 
more especially a part so necessary to the 
comfort, grace, and beauty of the person as 
a lady’s corset. Were all dresses to be 
made from one pattern, argued the learned 
counsel, It would leave no difference be- 
tween the immortal Stultz, and the vilest 
fashioner of humanity. Society would 


have, without any regard to the diverse 
proportions of ever- varying beauty, to in- 
dent by wholesale for their habiliments, 
like a regiment of dragoons on the army 
contractor, or clothing-agent ; and every 
individual must put up with an average 
size, which would, in point of fact, he 
unsuited precisely to any. In this case, a 
particular measure had been given ; evi- 
dence would prove that the stays were not 
made according to that measure, and they 
were accordingly returned on the first op- 
portunity, with the flowers which had 
formed a portion of the purchase, and the 
money paid was demanded back, but re- 
fused. The delay in returning the articles 
was inevitable, the lady having embarked 
immediately after the receipt, and before 
she could ascertain whether they fitted her 
or not, and the moment she returned to 
Bombay they were taken back to the 
milliner, who, not having fulfilled the 
contract, was bound to refund the price 
paid. 

Mrs. Ellen Ball, late of IT. M. 4th light 
dragoons, but now in Mrs. Saunders* ser- 
vice, being called on the part of the plain- 
tiff, proved that a measure had been given; 
that the stays received were three fingers 
awl a half narrow er than that measure ; 
that they did not fit her mistress ; that in 
fact, so far from being a proper and fitting 
pair of stays, they were,— 

“ Curtailed of their fair proportions— scarce half 
made up, 

And that so lamely, and un fashionably, 

That dogs would bark at as they passed by 
them." 

In proof of her assertion, witness pro- 
duced an old pair of stays belonging to her 
mistress, which, on a comparison, showed 
the new ones most lamentably deficient in 
girth. 

Sir John Awdry asked the witness whe- 
ther the old stays might not have stretched 
with use, and whether there was anything 
particular in her mistress’s state of health 
which might have rendered the new ones 
too small ? 

Mrs. Ball gave rather an indistinct an- 
swer to these questions, but added loudly, 
that (< her mistress liked her stays aisy .’* 

The payment, the embarkation, the re- 
turn, the prompt demand of the stays and 
their accompaniments, the demand for a 
refund, the unflinching refusal, and the 
indignant hurling of the unfading and un- 
odorous flowers, — not into a meadow, but 
into Meadow Street, there “ to blush not 
unseen” nor untrodden on by every, passer- 
by,— formed the remainder of the evi- 
dence. 

11 is Lordship, considering a contract to 
have been made and not fulfilled, decided 
that the purchaser had a right to return 
the articles ; and as this had been done as 
soon ns practicable, gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, but without costs.— Bomb. Ga % . 
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VA USUIS AND CATHOLICS. ' 

The Hulkaru and Vurtman publishes, as 
“ from an authentic source,** the following 
curious transaction, which it states lias 
excited considerable interest amongst the 
l’arsees at Bombay and Surat : — 

A married Parsce, named Merwanjee 
S lpoorjee, of Surat, thirty years of age, co- 
habited with a Portuguese woman named 
Marianne, vfith whom he agreed that, 
should any children be the result of their 
intercouse, they should be brought up to 
the Parsec faith. Two girls were subse- 
quently born, their ages at this time being 
fifteen and eleven years. When the eldest 
was four months old, the father was obliged, 
from the nature of his pursuits, to leave his 
family and proceed up the country, upon 
which Mariannc*s family caused the girl 
to be baptized in the Roman Catholic 
Church, without however obtaining the 
consent of the child’s mother. After a three 
years* absence, the father returned, and 
being made acquainted with the baptism 
of his child, he took her into bis own 
family and had her instructed in the tenets 
of the Parsee faith, giving her the name of 
Awaybaye . On her attaining the age of 
eleven years, she was at his desire invested 
by a Parsee priest with the Soodrah and 
Koostey, according to the rites of his reli- 
gion, whereby she became a member of 
that caste. Meanwhile, no steps were 
taken by the Catholic priesthood of Surat 
to reclaim the girl to tlieir creed j hut when 
the time arrived that she was to be be- 
trothed to a Parsec, who had previously 
made such a proposal, one of the Homan 
Catholic priests applied to Mr. Grant, the 
judge of Surat, urging that, as she had 
been baptized in the Homish church she 
became one of its members, and ought to 
return to it. Mr. Grant rejected this ap- 
plication, and allowed Awaybaye to be 
betrothed to the Parsee, besides permitting 
her to continue in the profession of the 
Parsee religion. While the preparations for 
her marriage were going forward, a Catholic 
priest (the Rev. Mingel Antonio, an Ita- 
lian) made an application to Mr. Lums- 
den, at present judge of Surat, in which 
lie advanced similar reasons to those urged 
by his brother priest to Mr. Grant, when 
Mr. Lumsden decided that Awaybaye 
could not marry the Parsce, directing also 
that she should reside at the priest’s house. 
On learning which, Marianne, the mother, 
petitioned Mr. L., stating therein the 
agreement entered into between her and 
the girl’s* father respecting their children 
being brought up as Parsees, and praying 
that they might be allowed to remain in 
that caste and creed, mentioning, moreover, 
that such was the children’s own choice. 
Mr. Lumsden then asked for and ob- 
tained bail from Merwanjee to prevent 
Awaybaye from being married to the Parsec 
until her case should be decided upon by 


the Sudder Adawlut. On the arrival of 
Mr. Ironside at Surat, on circuit duty, 
Marianne presented a petition to that gen- 
tleman on the subject of her daughters, the 
reply to which was, that as his circuit pro- 
cccdings were closed, it was out of his. 
power to decide on her case ; stating that 
if Merwanjee was dissatisfied with Mr, 
Lumsden’s decision, he could appeal to 
the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut ; which 
advice Merwanjee has adopted, and is 
now in Bombay waiting the final decision 
on his case in that court. 


CONSPIRACY AT POONAH. 

A rumour was current yesterday of a 
conspiracy discovered at Poonah, and a 
private letter, which we have ourselves 
seen, alludes to it slightly ill the following 
terms : There has been a conspiracy de- 

tected here, and seven of the principal 
conspirators have been arrested.** Report 
further states that some of the troops arc 
concerned ; but whether this be true or 
not, and what the nature, object, and ex-, 
tent of the plot, we have as yet no certain 
means of knowing. — Bombay Gazette , 
March 1(J. 

CENSUS. 

A census of the population of this island 
is, we understand, about to be framed by 
the police, iu conjunction with the princi- 
pal natives and heads of caste, who have 
offered to co-operate with the police in this 
and other measures, which are in contem- 
plation, for the purpose of enabling the 
police to exercise a greater degree of sur- 
veillance over persons of bad character 
than they have yet had it in their power to 
do, and to check the increase of that por. 
tion of the population, already so large, 
which lives by preying upon the rest. With 
this view, the senior magistrate has fur- 
nished the heads of caste with lists, in 
which the names of the inhabitants are to 
be entered, so classified as to distinguish 
the honest and industrious from persons of 
questionable or bad character. Other par- 
ticulars are likewise to be embodied in 
these lists, which are expected to furnish 
data for a better distribution of the duties 
of the inferior police agents ; at the same 
time that the detailed information so col- 
lected will enable them to adopt more 
effectual means than those at present in 
force to check or prevent thefts and rob- 
beries, and to detect the offenders when 
they are committed. 

By performing well the part which the 
principal natives have been requested to 
take in aid of the police, they will render 
a valuable service, and entitle themselves 
to the thanks of the public ; and this, we 
hope, will not he the only mode, or only 
occasion, in which their local information 
and influence will he employed in fur- 
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Iterance of the public good. The time, 
we trust, is nigh when those qualifications, 
joined to the powers of a justice of the 
peace, with which the government will 
shortly be authorized to vest natives, will 
be called into operation in a wider sphere, 
and with better means and opportunities of 
exercising them for the advantage of the 
public . — Bombay Durpun , Feb. 15. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

Under this head, there appears in the 
Bombay Gaz., of Feb. ISth, the following 
paragraph, which is intentionally obscure : 

“ The civil service occupies the highest 
grade of Indian life, in station, emolu- 
ments, and power. Hie whole fiscal, ju- 
dicial, and political administration of 
British India is in its hands: and ns its 
powers to do evil or good are immeasur- 
ably greater than those of any other branch 
of public service in the world, the purity 
of its character should be without speck or 
flaw. In a body exercising functions so 
important, and, from the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, so irresponsible, a sense of 
almost chivalrous honour should prevail, 
and any variation from the dictates of that 
honour deserves the most merciless ex- 
posure. We are led to make these remarks 
from a case which has been brought us 
for publication, exhibiting, on the part of 
a junior member of that service, a degree of 
inconsiderate disregard to his own honour, 
which in an older man would be termed a 
downright want of principle — an insolent 
glorying in dishonesty. What respect, we 
ask, can the natives of India feel in ma- 
turer days for the judge or collector, whose 
earlier career has been marked by such 
unfavourable traits of character ? Can 
they deem him a fit man to sit in judgment 
upon his fellow creatures, and decide im- 
partially upon their property, liberty, and 
lives, who in his own conduct evinces a 
spirit so scornful of common honesty ami 
justice?-— Certainly not; and although an 
unwillingness to blast the prospects of a 
young man, whom we should wish to be- 
lieve imprudent rather than criminal, has 
induced us to suppress the facts and names 
in this instance, w'c question, should ano- 
ther such be brought before us, whether a 
sense of our duty to the public would not 
overrule all feelings of forbearance to the 
individual." 


Cryloit. 

The reports sent home by the mission- 
aries represent that an aversion towards 
Buddhism and an inclination to Chris- 
tianity appear to be increasing throughout 
tUi^fciarid, Kandy' included, and that 
“ of the Kundians have an idea 


that the Buddhist religion is to come to 
nought and the Christian religion to be 
set up in its stead." It is a well known 
fact, observes one missionary, that many 
of the Kandians arc relaxing in their 
zeal for Buddhism, and that the influence 
of the priests is declining ; “ but there is 
reason to fear that it is rather a wish to 
live.without the restraints of any religion, 
than a wish to embrace the Gospel of 
Christ, that leads them to adopt this line 
of conduct." 

The prophecy, from a Mahratta paper,* 
circulated throughout Ceylon, has pro- 
duced a great sensation ; it has been met 
by the circulation of a tract by the mis- 
sionaries, entitled “ The Lying Prophe- 
cy." 

The priests are represented to be per- 
fectly sceptical respecting their own faith, 
which they retain solely on account of its 
connexion with their temporal interest. 
A missionary at Buddagamc gives an ac- 
count (of which we subjoin an abridg- 
ment), which would imply that a Buddhist 
high priest is at least disposed to in- 
quire : — 

“ On the 22 d of September 1832, a 
Buddhist high-priest sent me a mes- 
sage requesting me to cull on him. I 
accordingly rode oft to the bana muduvva, 
where he was, about tw o miles from Bad- 
dagame. A buna maduvva is a large 
square low roof, covered witli cajans or 
coco-nut leaves, plaited together, resting 
upon rough pillars, generally the trunks 
of coco-nut trees. Here the Buddhists 
assemble to hear bana, or the sacred dis- 
courses of Buddhu, read. The rnaduwa, 
or temporary shed, was very tastefully 
ornamented with fresh coco- nut leaves, 
and very well lighted up. The inside of 
the roof was covered with different co- 
loured cloths. In the centre of the bana 
niaduwa was a sacred enclosure, the walls 
of which, being about four feet high, 
were built of mud; on which were 
drawn many representations of birds, 
snakes, &c. AY i thin the sacred enclosure 
were two pulpits, one for the priest who 
was to read bana, and the other for the 
priest who has to read the commentary 
on it. Within it were two priests, sitting 
before a table, rehearsing the portion to 
be chauntcd that night : the Cingalese, 
and perhaps all orientals, do not read 
their books as we do ours, but chuunt 
them. The high-priest who invited me 
to call on him came forward, and order- 
ed two chairs, covered with white cloths, 
to he brought, one for himself and the 
other for me. Behind his chair stood one 
of his devotees, as u sort of page of ho- 
nour, to fan him. I asked him for what 
purpose he hud requested me to coinc. 
lie replied, * I wish to be instructed by 


* See vol. vil. p. 22. 
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you.’ After'some desultory conversation, is probably 600, divided, into ten Kung 
he came at length to the point, by telling Se’s or companies. They appeared mpre 
me that he had read matiy Christian books, respectable, and have a greater command 
and that he really wanted to have his of capital, than those at Lookut. There 


doubts respecting several parts of them 
removed, and their meaning explained." 
Mr. Faught then details their conversa- 
tion: the answers of the missionaries 
were chiefly quotations from our Scrip- 
t tires, and, # in our apprehension, less 
calculated for the mind of a Buddhist 
than for that of a Christian. He conti- 
nues : “ several priests stood on the right 
of the high- priest, and listened attentively 
to all that was said. These priests, es- 
pecially one, became almost frantic with 
rage against the high priest, for his hav- 
ing frankly and openly acknowledged that 
there must be a First Cause ; and told 
him that he came to read bana, but in- 
stead of doing so, it evidently appeared 
that he came to receive Christian instruc- 
tion. The clamorous enraged priest 
clapped his hands and raised a deafening 
shout, in which the multitude joined. 
After the uproar subsided, my pundit 
pointed out to all present, from their own 
books, the impropriety and inconsistency 
of tlie noisy priest’s conduct, and told 
them that he really appeared like a man 
maddened by drinking arrack to excess. 
The priests und people agreed with the 
remarks of my pundit, and the infuriated 
priest felt somewhat ashamed and con- 
founded. The high-priest, thinking, I 
imagine, that his craft was in danger, said, 
ns though recollecting himself, * Your 
Christian books state that God made all 
things.' ‘ Yes,* 1 replied, ‘the Bible, 
the Word of God, states that God is the 
Creator, and I believe your conscience 
tells you that He must be the Creator.' 
He made no reply, but I could read in 
his countenance the struggles of a mind 
more enlightened than those of the sur- 
rounding priests and people. The high- 
priest was actually dragged away from ine 
l>y the obstreperous priest, and again ac- 
cused of neglecting his duty, and lie gave 
the signal to the deluded heathen to clap 
their htpids, and to shout out what an- 
swers to our word ‘amen.”' Mr. Faught 
states that he parted from the high priest 
in a most friendly manner ; that the latter 
had subsequently called upon him twice, 
and finally (in December last) told him, 
in the presence of his pundit, that he had 
his doubts respecting the truth of Bud- 
dhism, but that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to embrace them. 

jHalacca. 

tin minis at soongyk OOJONG. 

The whole number of Chinamen con- 
nected with the mines at Sungei Hujong 
Asiat,Jour . N.S.Vol. 12.No. 45. 


they are much fettered by the rajab, and 
are not allowed to sell an ounce of tin 
themselves ; but here there is no such re- 
striction. The mode of working the mines 
is much alike in both places, except at 
Sungie Hujong they have the advantage 
of the Chinese chain-pump, which is used 
for raising the wuter out of the mine pit. 
The apparatus is simple, consisting of a 
common water- wheel, a circular wooden 
chain about forty feet circumference, and a 
long square box or trough, through which 
it runs in ascending. The wheel i»nd 
chain, 1 think, revolve on a common axis* 
so that the motion of the former necessarily 
puts the latter into action. The chain 
consists of square wooden floats, a foot 
distant from each other, and strung as it 
were upon a continuous flexible axis, having 
a moveable joint between each pair. As 
the float-hoards of the chain successively 
enter the lower part of the box or trough 
(immersed in water), a portion of water is 
constantly forced up by each, and dis- 
charged at the top. At one of the mines 
we were much struck with the simple but 
efficient mode of its application. There 
were three distinct planes, or terraces, 
rising above each other. On the middle 
one was the wheel ; the lower was the pit 
of the mine: from the higher a stream of 
water fell and turned the wheel, which. . 
putting the whole machine into motion, 
brought up another stream from the pit; 
these two streams, from above and below, 
uniting on the middle plane, run off in a 
sluice, by which the ore was washed.*— • 
Sing. Chron. Feb. 28. 

&u*trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I. AW. 

Supreme Court , March 15.— Maher v. 
Robinson . This was an action brought by 
a Chelsea pensioner, who had commuted 
his pension to enable him to come out to 
this colony, against the master of the 
Wellington , on board of which he had taken 
his passage, with about 150 others, from 
Liverpool. A dispute had taken place 
between the plaintiff and a fellow pen- 
sioner, when the defendant interfered. 
The plaintiff, being the most noisy and 
troublesome of the two, was confined and 
handcuffed, and afterwards gagged and 
chained to the transom beam. Tlie de- 
fendant was also charged with kicking and 
striking the plaintiff, and with other acts of 
cruelty. The assessors returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff, damages £100. 

(C) 
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' MISCELLANEOUS. 

SydneyPapers to* the 21st March con- 
lain Ho local intelligence of any interest. 

The Sidney Gazette contains a long 
article on the Ticket of Leave Act. The 
writer says:— 

** It is confessed on all hands, and la- 
wanted by every well-informed individual 
iihiha colony, that a sad want of principle 
ajMi= character prevails in an alarming 
number of these men. They are indus- 
trious for one month, and drunk for two ; 
tridorafixed in any place, or to any labour ; 
amusingly clever lawyers in the bush; 
meddling with every man's business but 
dieir own ; carrying on a system of detrac- 
tion sufficient to ruin any man's credit in 
the country; wanting a price for their 
lahpur beyond its value, and with the ut- 
mfoat haughtiness ; debauching, or wanting 
to debauch, every female that comes in 
their way ; poisoning the minds of every 
assigned servant in whose company they 
reside; those who have wives at home, 
particularly offensive and obscene ; in short, 
possessing vices indigenous to a bad heart 
and bad society, with scarcely one redeem- 
ing quality except that of being huihan 
brings. These particulars are easily t6 be 
confirmed ; and, unpleasant os these truths 
are, it is necessary that they should be 
told. From practices like these the in- 
terests of the colony have been more injured 
than by anything else, and the camp of the 
enemy has resounded with the cry that 
• Transportation to New South Wales is 
no longer the punishment, but the reward, 
offerime !* " 

'Arrangements are making for the forma- 
tion of a Mechanic's Institution, or school 
of arts, in Sydney. 

Thieving, in all its branches, seems to be 
bn the increase in the colony. 


jfttauritttte. 

Letters and papers from the Mauritius 
to the 4th of May, communicate the intel- 
ligence, of the arrival of Mr. Jeremie, and 
hie quiet. assumption of office. To judge 
from the violence of the language em- 
ployed by the. journals, symptoms of ex- 
citement wpuld appear to have been widely 
spread on bis second visit m M but the pri- 
vate letters adopt a more temperate tone. 
Subjoined is. an extract from one of the 
letters:-? 

* 4 I refer you to the papers herewith 
•eat for an account of the landing of Mr. 
‘ Jeremie, end some proceedings imme- 
diately consequent thereon, premising that 
the conductors of them are his bitterest 
apfgniee and most prejudiced foes, and that 
no paper not opposed to him can for a 
moment find supporters in the colony. I 
saw Mr. Jeremie disembark in the midst 
of a crowd, unattended and undaunted a» 


ever, no one apparently befog -disposed to 
molest him in his pas s age through the 
streets, or in the court the following morn- 
ing, wlien lie entered upon his functions 
immediately, to the surprise of every one. 
Every thing since then has remained per- 
fectly tranquil, and will I doubt not so 
continue, all further opposition, backed as 
he is, being now hopeless. He has also 
the further advantage in his favour of 
bringing about a reform in thelaw courts, 
by a growing opinion that a change of the 
kind would not merely be expedient, but 
is now absolutely essential for the security 
of property. This feeling has been more 
or less apparent for many months past, not 
only amongst the English, but amongstthe 
creoles and mulattoes, the latter having 
become an influential class of shopkeepers, 
and feeling the want of due protection. 
Considerable time, however, will be re- 
quired for this important object, and till 
the question be decided at home whether a 
reform of the existing system shall be at- 
tempted or replaced by an entire new one, 
the changes will be as few as possible. On 
the whole, I cannot but indulge the hope 
that the tranquillity of the colony will be 
speedily established, and property more 
effectively protected than heretofore, and 
that within twelve months Mr. Jeremie 
will be hailed as its best friend." 


Accounts from Java to the 16th March, 
bring news from Sumatra of February, 
which mention a conspiracy of the Podries, 
in which a number of Europeans, are said 
to have been victims. These accounts, 
however, require further confirmation.— 
Dutch Paper . 

With respect to this news, the Handel s- 
blad says : — 

“ The accounts state that the Padries in 
the interior of Sumatra had formed a plot 
against the lives of the Europeans, and 
that no fewer than 136, including forty pa- 
tients in the hospitals, had fallen victims 
to this perfidy. Among them was the brave 
Lieut. Engelbert, Van Bevervoorde, Lieut. 
Wautier, and a surgeon. Tbe notorious 
Sintot, formerly a chief of the insurgents 
in Java, and who, after his submission to 
the Lieutenan-gcneral, was sent to Su- 
matra, has been sent a prisoner to Batavia, 
on suspicion of having been concerned in 
this cruel act.' ' 

There had been a violent eruption from 
the burning mountain of Merapil, in the 
interior of Java, at midnight 25th Dec., 
which had thrown up an. immense quantity 
of ashes and stones, by which tbe village 
of Gomcn Subrang, on the back of the 
mountain, liad been entirely destroyed. 
Twenty-five persons lost their lives, and a 
number of oxen perished. The eruption 
was followed by a shower of ashes, which 
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continued four hours, «o that the whole 
country forfifteen fait round was covered 
with white dust. 


A country so rich in productions as Siam, 
offers a large field for mercantile enter- 
prise. Su jfkr, sa pan- wood, bcche de m$r, 
birds* nests, sharks' fins, gamboge, indigo, 
cotton, ivory, and other articles, attract the 
notice of a great number of Chinese traders, 
whose junks every year, in February, 
March, and the beginning of April, arrive 
from Hainan, Canton, Soakah (or Soo- 
at-kea, in Chaou-chow-foo), Amoy, Ning- 
po, Seang-hac (or Shang.liae-heen, in 
Keangnan), and other places. Their prin- 
cipal imports consist of various articles 
for the consumption of the Chinese, and a 
considerable amount of bullion. They se- 
lect their export cargo according to the 
different places of destination, and leave 
Siam in last of May, in June and July. 
These vessels are about eighty in number. 
Those which go up to the Yellow Sea, take 
mostly sugar, a pan wood, and betel-nut. 
They are called Paktow-sun (or Pill -to w- 
cliuen, * white-headed vessels’), are usually 
built in Siam, and are of about 290 or 
300 tons, and are manned by Chaou-chow 
men, from the eastern district of Canton 
province. The major part of these junks 
are owned either by Chinese settlers at 
Bankok, or by Siamese nobles. The 
former put on board as supercargo, some 
relative of their own, generally a young 
man who has married one of their daugh- 
ters; the latter take surety of the relatives 
of the person, whom they appoint super- 
cargo. If any thing happens to the junk, 
the Individuals who secured her are held 
responsible, and are often, very unjustly, 
thrown into prison. Though the trade to 
the Indian Archipelago is not so im- 
portant, yet about thirty or forty vessels 
are annually despatched thither from Siam. 

Chinese vessels have generally a cap- 
tain, who might more properly be styled 
a supercargo. Whether the owner or not, 
he has charge of the whole cargo, buys 
and sells as circumstances require; but 
has no command whatever over the sailing 
of die ship : this is the business of the 
Ilo-chang or pilot. During die whole 
voyage, to observe the shores and pro- 
montories, are the principal objects which 
occupy his attention, day and night. He 
sits steadily on the side of the ship, and 
sleeps when standing, just as it suits his 
convenience. Though he has, nominally, 
the command over the sailors, yet they 
obey him only when they find it agreeable 
to their own wishes ; and they scold and 
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brave him, just m. it he belonged to their 
own company.— Jir. GutotafiTs Journal. 

Malta Gazettes to the 24th of July 
state that Mehemet Ali #as making pre- 
parations for an expedition to Hejas, in 
consequence of some serious disturbances 
having broken out there, more particularly 
fn the vicinity of Jedda, which had been 
fomented by a Turkish chief, who, wkh 
some rebel hordes, supported by rapine 
and robbery, was excititig the peOjile'to 
revolt. Several caravans had been attacked 
and pillaged, and many " Hajis** molested 
in their route to Mecca. It was supposed 
that the command would be given te a 
general in Ibrahim Pasha's army, Who was 
expected by Mehemet Ali for that purpose. 
Orders had also been given by the Viceroy 
to send from Alexandria to Suez, officers 
and sailors sufficient to man five or six 
corvettes, which were getting ready to 
cruize in the Red Sea. It was said that 
depredations had been committed on the 
property and ships of some Egyptian mer- 
chants, and that it was owing to (hat cir- 
cumstance that the flotilla was being g4t 
ready at Suez. 


Of 40OO& Ifyoif*. 

Papers from this colony have befen re- 
ceived to the beginning of June. On the 
16th May, the anniversary of the battle' of 
Albuera, a dinner was given by the prin- 
cipal civil and military officers to tlra go- 
vernor, Sir Lowry Cole, previous to nfih 
rel i nquishing the government of the colony, 
in which he is to be succeeded by Sir Benj. 
D’ Urban. An address, signed by about 
three hundred of the most respectable inha- 
bitants of Cape Town arid the vicinity, 
had been presented to the chief justice 
Sir John Wilde, vindicating his character 
from some charges which were said t6 
have been covertly made against him at 
the Colonial Office. The papers notice dlb 
success of an experiment for training yolrttg 
men as labourers to go oUt to the colonies, 
which has been for some time in action by 
an establishment in the neighbourhood tit 
Hackney, for the education, employment, 
and maintenance of juvenile vagrants, ht 
the early part of the year twenty-ftmr of 
these youths were sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, half the expense of their conveyance 
being defrayed by the Government. They 
were all advantageously placed aooti after 
their arrival, and, on the plan being imoWh 
in the colony, numerous applications have 
been sent to England to have a greater 
number sent out. 
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Calcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revenue Departments. 

Feb. 22. Mr. R. D. Mangles, magistrate and 
collector of Tipperali. 

Mr. D. B. Morrieson, magistrate and collector of 
land revenue, customs, and* town duties of Be- 
nares. 

The Hon. J. C. Erekine, head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Benares. 

March & Mr. R. W. Maxwell, magistrate, col- 
lector, and salt agent of central division of Cut- 
tack. 

M. O. P. Thompson, session judge of Tlpperah. 

Cadet G. W. Fagan, of engineers, assistant to 
superintendent of road between Dehli and Allaha- 

Oeneral Department. 

March 1. Mr. G. Alexander, to be deputy secre- 
tary to Government in general department. 

Mr. Win. Bracken, to be first assistant to collec- 
tor of sea and inland customs. 

8. Mr. Surg. N, Wallich, m.d., to resume charge 
of office of superintendent of Hon. Company’s bo- 
tanic garden at Calcutta. 

Mr. G. Udny Yule permitted to proceed toTir- 
hoot and prosecute his study of Persian language, 
under superintendence of magistrate and collector 
of that district ; date 1st March. 

Mr. Wm. Vansittart permitted to proceed to 
Cuttack, and prosecute his study of Bengalee lan- 
guage, under superintendence of magistrate of that 
district; date 8th March. 

The following gentlemen have respectively re- 
ported their arrival as writers on this establishment : 
— Hon. Edmund Drummond, and Messrs. G. D. 
Wilkins and F. A. Dalrymple ; date 6th March 
1833. 

Returned from England : — Mr. H. J. Chippcn- 
dall, civil service. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William , Feb. 22, 1833.— Lieut. II. M. Law- 
rence, of artillery, to be an assistant revenue sur- 
veyor, and to assume charge of survey in Northern 
division of Monulabad, during absence of Capt. 
B. Browne, on sick leave. 

Fe6.97.-56th N.I. Lieut. A. J. Fraser to be 
capt. of a comp., and Etis. T. T. Wheler to »x> 
lient., from 19th Feb. 183:1, in sue. to D. L. Rich- 
ardson transf. to invalid establishment.— Super- 
mini. Ens. A. H. Dyke brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

Surg. W. A. Venour to be a superintending sur- 
geon an estab., in room of G. G. Campbell pro- 
ceeding to Europe on furlough. 

Lieut. J. C. Sage, 72d N.I., at his own request, 
transferred to Invalid establishment. 

Lieut. Edward Maybery, 37th N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to pension establishment. 

Lieut. W. B. Reade, 1st L.C., at his own request, 
germitted^ to resign service of Hon. Company from 

March 6. — Capt. J. Clarkson, 42d N.I., to attend 
H.H. the Rana of Oodeypoor on a pilgrimage to 
Gya. 

The puspension from service of Ens. Geo. Du- 
rant, 32d N.I., removed, and that officer permit- 
ted to return to his duty with sanction of Hon. the 
Court of Directors; date 22d Oct. 1832. 


Capt. P. B. Fitton, 27th N.I., readmitted to 
service from 4th Aug. 1831, in conformity with 
sanction of Hon. the Court of Directors ; date 22d 

Orf. lfttd. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe Feb. 26. Superintending Surg. G. 

G. Campbell, for health. 

To Van Diemen’s Land.— Feb. 27« Lieut. Y. 
Lamb, filst N.I., for two years, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Fc6. 27. Assist. Surg. J. 
W. Grant, in charge or medical depot at Cawnpore, 
for two years, for health. 

Cancelled.— The furlough to Europe obtained by 
Superintend. Surg. S. Ludlow, on 12th Feb. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Feb. 28. United States, Webbs, from Boston.— 
March 2. Lady Hayes, Kilby, from Cape of Good 
Hope and Matura. — 3. Lorrf Amherst, Rees, from 
Madras.— -4. Andromache, Andrews, from London 
and Madras. — 5. ls>rti Althurp, Spraule, from Li- 
verpool; Exmouth, Warren, from London, Cape, 
and Madras; and Susan, Gillies, from London, 
Madeira, and Cape* — 0. Thetis, Boolhbv, from 
Madras.— 11. Lord William Bentinck, Douthy, 
from Madras and Eskapelly. — 17. Dunvegan Castle , 
I)ufi‘, from Mauritius.— 18. Livingstone, Cowley, 
from Mauritius ; and Penang Merchant, Young- 
husband, from Covelong and Madras. — 18. Bengal, 
Lee, from London ; and Juliana, Tarbutt, from 
London and Madras. — 23. Jessie, Auld, from Pe- 
nang.— Britannia, Bowden, from London and 
Cape. — Hercules, Vaughan, from Cape and 
Madras. — Indus, Hnggart, from Clyde. — Madras, 
Thornton, Herculean, Battersby, and Winscales, 
Fisher, all from Liverpool. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Feb. 27. Treaty , Dun ton, for Philadelphia. — 28. 
Georgian, Land, for Philadelphia. — March 3. 
Mercury, Bell, for Penang, Singapore, and China ; 
and Ruby, Hill, for Madras.— 10. Georgiana, 
Young, for London. — 16. Exporter, Anwyl, for 
Mauritius. — 17. Ceylon, Davison, for Colombo 
and London.— 18. Thalia, Biden, for Mauritius. 
— 24. Ann and Amelia, Compton, for London. 


Freight to London (March 24).— Dead weight 
£0 10 ; measurement goods, £7 to £8 per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 16. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. Robert 
Wood, of a son. 

17. At Kyook Phyoo, Arracan, the lady of 
Lieut. G. Miller, 25th N. I., of a son. 

— At Delhi, the lady of Capt. Will lam Ramsay, 
Major of Brigade, of a son. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. James Wood, 
of a daughter. 

21. At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. G. Warren, 
Europ. Regt., of a daughter. 

24. At Meerut, the lady of Henry Torrens, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. D. Nixon, of a son. 

27. At Sul tan pore, Benates, the lady of Lieut. 
R. S. Trevor, interp. and qu.-mast. 3d regt. 
Cavalry, of a daughter. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Patrick Grant, 
5fHh N.I., of a son. 

March 1. At Benares, tho lady of W. P. Goad, 
Esq., civil service, of twins, a boy and a girl. The 
latter survived her birth one hour only. 
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2. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Kenneth Camp- 
bell, 4Sth N.f., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Dlyth, H.M. 
42th regt*, of a daughter. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of H. Shakespeare, Esq ., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Spence, of a son. 

6. At Calcutta, the wife of J. B. Dorrett, Esq., 
of Bareilly, of a daughter. 

8. At Cn insurah . the lady of Brev. Capt. Smith, 
H.M. 18th regt., of a daughter. 

12. At Bansbarreah, Kishnagur, the lady of G. 
S. Hills, Esq., of a son, still-born. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of R. F. Lewis, Esq., 
of a daughter) 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 10. At Delhi, Lieut. R. F. Macvitie, 40th 
N.I., to Mary, eldest daughter of Col. E. H. Simp- 
son, Bengal Army. 

18. At Seebpore, James Lothian Wilkie, Esq., 
to Miss Anne Robert. 

10. At Calcutta, Capt. G. R. Carmac, of H.M. 
3d Buffo, to Henrietta, second daughter of the late 
Major Mating, presidency paymaster. 

28. At Dinapore, T. Sandys, Esq., civil service, 
to Caroline, third daughter of Nicholas Bayly, 
Esq. 

— At Dacca, the Rev. A. Macnhcrson, chaplain 
St. James’ Church, Calcutta, to Miss C. Gibson. 

28. At Calcutta, Andrew Liddell, Esq., engineer, 
to Miss Rose Amelia Circenway. 

March 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Matthew Lazarus, to 
Miss Mary Ann Miller. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Tiery, to Miss Sarah 
Medley Maria Howe. 

9. At Calcutta, Joseph Younghusband, Esq., 
merchant, to Mrs. Arabella Feilde. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 9, 1832. At sea, on board the ship Fergus - 
son , Lieut. William Palmer, 39th Bengal N.I. 

Feb. 23, 1833. At Agra, Mrs. Duncan, wife of J. 
Duncan, Esq., civil surgeon at that station. 

28. At Chinsurah, Mrs. Saunders, relict of the 
late B. Saunders, Esq., attorney-at-law, aged 53. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anne Gatfield, wife of II. 
Gatfield, Esq., indigo planter, Rajmahal, aged 32. 

— At Calcutta, Charlotte, second daughter of 
Mr. W. J. L. Hudson, aged 1 

— At Calcutta; Mr. Joseph Ellas, aged 3G. 

28. At Calcutta, Master Alexander Fergusson 
Dick, aged 12 years. 

March 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Moncksficld, 
of H. M. ship Magicientie , aged 19. 

2. At Calcutta, Mary Ann Sophia, wife of Mr. 
David Nuthall, aged 29. 

— At Entally, Mrs. A- Manly, relict of the late 
Mr. Lewis Manly, aged 59. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Thomas, formerly an 
indigo planter, aged 60. 

lately. At Ueuores, William Lowther, Esq., of 
the civil service. 


IRabras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

OPERATIONS OF MAJOR MURIEL.— CAPTURE 
OF VEERABUDRARAUZK. 

Copy of a Letter to Brigadier Gen. Tay- 
lor, commanding the Northern Division 
of the Army, dated 12th Feb. 1833. 

Sir : — I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, 
announcing the capture of Vcerahudra- 
rauze by a party under Major Muriel. 

The spirit and judgment which have 
from first to last distinguished Major Mil 
riel’s operations deserve the warmest com- 
mendation of Government, In u service 


particularly harassing and vexatious to the 
troops, and one in which he was constantly 
exposed to failure and discouragement. 
Major Muriel succeeded in inspiring bis 
men with the same resolution which ani- 
mated himself, and at length by a judi- 
cious disposition of his detachment, and 
by persevering in the pursuit of Veerabu- 
drarauze at a moment when many reasons 
might have been assigned for abandoning 
it, he has effected a great public benefit. 

Although the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council is &tisfied of the meritorious 
exertions of every man in Major Muriel’s 
detachment, the reward offered for the 
seizure of Veerabudrarauze is undoubtedly 
due to Vencataputtyrauze, Mahomed Esoph, 
and the party of twenty-five men who for- 
tunately captured him. The collector of 
Vizagapatam will be desired to hold at 
your requisition the sum of 5,000 rupees 
offered for his apprehension, and you will 
have the goodness to disburse it in such a 
manner as you may consider most suitable 
to the occasion. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil desires me in conclusion to apprize 
you of the continued approbation with 
which he regards all the measures you have 
adopted in furtherance of the important 
service confided to you. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
T. R. Wheatley, Sec. to Govt. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. AND ADJ. THOMAS J. FISHER. 

Head Quarters , Choultry Plain , March 
13, 1833.— The following extracts from 
the confirmed proceedings of an European 
General Court Martial, holden at Fort St. 
George, on the Cth Feb. 1833, by virtue of 
a warrant from his Exc. Lieut. Gen. the 
Hon. Sir R. W. O’Callaghan, K.C.B. 
Commander in Chief, are published to 
the army 

Lieut, and Adj. Thomas James Fisher, 
of the 4th Regt. N. I., placed in arrest, 
by my order. 

Charge.-—" For conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, in 
having at Vellore, on the 3d Dec. 1832, 
in an official letter bearing that date, ad- 
dressed by him to the Adjutant General of 
the army, in a highly insubordinate and 
unofficerlikc manner, maliciously stigma- 
tized my character, by falsely accusing me 
of being, in conjunction with Major Arch. 
Brown Dyce, commanding the 4th Regt. 
N. I., the author of forgeries, in the follow- 
ing words : * I was totally ignorant of 
every transaction connected with these for- 
geries till subsequent to their discovery by 
Lieut. Col beck ; Lieut. Colonel Steuart 
and Major Dyce, I believe, were the 
authors.’ ” 
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The atove belng in breacb of the arti- 
cles of war. 

(Signed) 

G. M. Steuart, Lieut. Col. 

* “ Commanding Vellore. 

44 Madras, 26th Jan. 1833.** 

Lieut, and Adj. Thomas James Fisher, 
of the 4th Regt. N. I., charged, in nddi- 
tjon to the charge preferred against him. 

First additional charge. — “ With conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline in the following instances. 

“ First instance : — In having, atVellore, 
on the 3d Dec. 1832, in a letter bearing 
that date, officially addressed by him to 
the officer commanding the 4th Regt. N.I. 
in a highly insubordinate and unofficerlike 
manner, maliciously made aspersions and 
insinuations derogatory to me, his imme- 
diate commanding officer, in the following 
words-*- 4 1 offer no comments on such 
behaviour on your part, but because I have 
not, in justification of my own conduct, 
hesitated, in answer to some questions by 
Lieut. Colbeck at the court of inquiry, to 
disclose the falsification of the dates of 
several letters by you ; and because I have 
scrupled to connive at the measures you 
were pursuing to the prejudice of a young 
officer, an intimate and esteemed friend of 
mine, a sense of duty to yourself and to 
the service has imperatively demanded of 
you to endeavour to ruin me in the estima- 
tion of his Excellency (meaning the Com- 
mander in Chief)* and to blight my pros- 
pects in the service.* 

44 Second Instance In having, at the 

same place, on the same day of the same 
month in the same year, in a letter bearing 
the same date, officially addressed by him 
to the Adjutant General of the army, in a 
highly insubordinate and unofficerlike man- 
ner, maliciously made aspersions and in- 
sinuations derogatory to the characters of 
Capt. Robert Nutter Campbell and of Capt. 
Edward Haldane, both of the 4th Regt. 
N. I., his superior officers, in the following 
words : ‘ As regards Capt. Campbell’s 

culpable behaviour, in withholding from his 
commanding officer his ' testimony, and 
desiring me to inform him that he was 
Ignorant of what had occurred, I have to 
remark that Capt. Campbell, on my ex- 
pressing to him my astonishment that he 
M not overheard what had passed on pa- 
rade, confessed to me that be certainly did 
hear Major Dyce address Lieut. Colbeck 
In a violent and angry tone of voice ; * and 
again In the following words : 4 1 now 
feel firmly convinced that Major Dyce 
would have settled the complaint against 
himself to Lieut. Colbeck’s satisfaction, 
bi d he not been misled and misguided by 
the conduct of the two senior officers, by 
Capt. Campbell's withholding his testi- 
mony IwW professing total ignorance on 
the subject, and Capt. Haldane, after he 
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heard the evidence df Lieut Chinnery and 
Ensign Steuart on the matter, offering the 
bold, insolent, and presumptuous opinion 
that It was impossible, had any other terms 
been uttered but 4 what' the devil in hell 
are you about,* tliat they could have 
escaped his hearing.* 

“ Third instance. — In having, at the 
same time and place, in the letter last spe- 
cified, in a highly insubordinate and un- 
officerlike manner, maliciously stigmatized 
my character, by falsely accusing me, his 
immediate commanding officer, of being, 
in conjunction with Lieut.-CoI. George 
Mackenzie Steuart commanding Vellore, 
the author of forgeries, in the following 
words : 4 I was totally ignorant of every 
transaction connected with these forgeries 
till subsequent to their discovery by Lieut. 
Colbeck ; Lieut. Col. Steuart and Major 
Dyce, I believe, were the authors.* 

44 Second additional charge. — With having, 
at Vellore, on the 22d of the same month 
in the same year, wilftilly and pertina- 
ciously disobeyed the command of me, his 
superior officer, to deliver up to Lieut. 
Philip Annesly Secundus Powys, acting 
adjutant of the 4 th Regt. N.I., the account 
book of the regimontal band. 

44 Third additional charge. — With conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, in having at Palaveram, on the 
16th Jan. 1833, in the presence of 'a court 
of inquiry, of which Lieut. Col. John 
Monckton Coombs, commanding Palave- 
ram, was president, disrespectfully and 
insubordinately made use of the following 
expressions, in allusion to me, bis imme- 
diate commanding officer: 4 These are 
assertions ; and assertions which they dare 
not make, but that I am in court, and they 
know that I cannot notice them ; I allude 
more particularly to Mqjor Dyce;* or 
words to the same effect. 

u The at>ove being in breach of the arti- 
cles of war. 

44 (Signed) Arch. Dr ce, Major, 

Comg. 4th Regt. N. I. 

44 Madras, 26th Jan. 1833.** 

The Court having most maturely weigh- 
ed and considered the whole of the evi- 
dence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Lieut, 
and Adj. Thomas Jas. Fisher, of the 4th 
Regt. N. I., hath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion : 

Finding on the first charge.— That the 
prisoner is guilty, with the exception of the 
word 44 malicious.** 

Finding on the first instance of the first 
additional charge.—' That the prisoner is 
guilty, with the exception of the word 
44 maliciously.** 

Finding on the second instance of the 
first additional charge.— That the prisoner 
is guilty, with the exception of the word 
44 maliciously. 1 ** 
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Finding on the third instance of the first 
additional charge.— That the prisoner is 
guilty, with the exception of the word 
w maliciously.'* 

Finding on the second additional charge. 
•—That the prisoner is guilty, with excep- 
tion of the words “ wilfully” and “per- 
tinaciously.” 

Finding on the third additional charge. 
—That the prisoner Is guilty. 

Sentence ,-^ The Court having found the 
prisoner “ Guilty” to the extent above 
stated, doth, by virtue of the articles of 
war, adjudge him, the said Lieut, and Adj. 
Thomas James Fisher, of the 4th Regt. 
N. I., to be suspended from rank and pay 
for the period of twelve calendar months, 
to commence from such time as his Exc. 
the Commander in Chief may see fit to 
direct. 

(Signed) E. M. G. Showers, 

Lieut. Col. B. H. President. 

With reference to the term “ forgery,” 
as introduced into the first charge, and 
third instance of the first additional charge, 
the court beg to bring to his Exc. the 
Commander in Chief's notice, that it does 
not view the word in its harsher accepta- 
tion, but considers it to have been thought- 
lessly employed by the prisoner to desig- 
nate the accusatory matter exhibited by him, 
in ignorance of its very serious import at 
the moment of application. With regard 
to the second additional charge, the court 
cannot close its proceedings without ad- 
verting to a regulation appertaining to the 
band of the 4th llegt., which vests the 
general management of accounts, &c. ex- 
clusively in its committee; the court is 
therefore of opinion that although the act 
of disobedience cannot be justified, yet that 
the offence admits of some palliation from 
the prisoner’s being misled by the fact of 
its having the commanding officer's sanc- 
tion, 

(Signed) E. M. G. Showers, 

Lieut. Col. II. B. President. 

Approved and confirmed — The suspen- 
sion to commence from the date of this 
order. 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. in Chief, 

Madras 13th March, 1833. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

March 8. J. O. S. Bruere, Esq., to be secretary 
to Marine Board. 

E. C. Lovell, Esq., to be head assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of RaJalwiundry. 

19. C. 1 J . Brown, Esq., to be acting Judge and 
criminal judge in sillah of Chittoor. 

John H anbury. Esq., to be treasurer and secre- 
tary to Government Bank. 

26* W. E. Underwood, Esq., to act as collector 
of sea customs at Madras. 

29. W. E. Underwood, Esq., to officiate as 
a member of Marine Board aha Commercial Com- 
mittee* 

S. D. Birch, Esq., is permitted to prosecute his 


studies and do duty as- an assistant under the 
collector of Chingleputs date 26th Feb. 1883. 

E. Story and G. F. Beauchamp, Esqrs. are per- 
mitted to prosecute their studies and do duty as 
assistants under the principal collector of Neltare: 
M. 1*. Daniell and M. Owen, Esqrs., under the 
principal collector of South Arcot ; ancfcT. Har- 
ris, Esq., under the principal collector of Tan- 
jore ; date 1st March 1833. 

J. Blanshard, Esq., who has been attached to 
the college for the period of two years without 
acquiring a knowledge of one native language suf- 
ficient to transact public business, is placeaunder 
the principal collector of the northern division of 
Arcot, agreeably to the provisions of section xiii., 
title second, of the College Rules. 


The undermentioned civil servants attained the 
rank of junior merchant and factor, respectively, 
on the dates specified:— E. B. Thomas, junior 
merchant, 9th Feb. 1833; H. C. Montgomery, 
ditto, lUth Feb. 1833; C. B. Hallett, factor, 6th 
Fell. 1833. 

Arthur Purvis, Esq., is admitted a writer on 
this establishment from the 7th March. 


George Norton, Esq., has returned to the presi- 
dency and resumed his functions as advocate gene- 
ral; date 28th Feb. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 22, 1833. — 6 th L.C. Lieut. 
James Knox to be capt.* v. Smyth retired ; date 
13th June 1A32 — Comet H. R. C. King to belieut., 
v. Oakley discharged ; date 9th Dec. 1832. 

Feb. 26. — 14th N.I. Sen. Capt. Harry Salmon to 
be major. Sen. Lieut. George Bum to be capt., 
and Sen. Ens. Alfred Brooks to be lieut., v. Ful- 
ton retired ; dale of corns. 25 th Feb. 1833. 

37 th N.I. Sen. Ens. W. H. Mercer to be lieut., 
v. Bradstreet dec. ; date of com. 14th Feb. 1833. 

Maj. Charles Sinnock, 5th N.T., permitted to 
return to Europe, and to retire from service of 
Hon. Company from 23d Feb. 1833. 


Head-Quarters , Feb. 23.— The following orders 
confirmed : — Lieut. J. W. Rickards to act asqu. 
mast, and interp. to 21st N..I, during absence of 
Lieut. Carthew on furl. ; date 3d Feb. 1 833.— Ens. 
Lacon, 4th N.I., to assume charge of adj . and qu. 
mast, department until further orders ; date 15th 
Feb.— Lieut. Boss to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 17th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Babington 
on furl. ; date 7th Feb. 

Ens. L. W. Walker, 17th N.I., brought on esta- 
blished strength of pioneers, v. Minto prom. 


Forr St. Gecn-ge, March 1. — Capt. W. Cunning- 
ham, deputy assist, adj. gen. centre division, to be 
assist, qu. mast, gen., with Nagpore subsidiary 
force, v. Steel prom. 

Lieut. M. l’oolc, 5th N.L, to be deputy assist, 
adj. gen. centre division, v. Cunningham. 

lst-Lleut. S. S. Trevor, of artillery, to be de- 
puty commissary of ordnance in Tenasserlm pro- 
vinces. 

5th N.L Sen. Capt. J. H. Winbolt to be major. 
Sen. Lieut. Thomas Perrier to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. Joseph Wright to be lieut., v. Sinnock re- 
tired ; date of corns. 24th Feb. 1833. 


Head-Quarter*, Feb. 23.— The following Acting 

S s (recently admitted on estab.) to do duty aa 
■d:— F. S. Gabb, with 25th N.I.; A.E. 
I. 39th do. ; C. F. Irby* 18th do. 1 W. S. 
Snow, and W. E. P. Cotton, 3d L.I. s W. J. Wil- 
liams, 33d N.I. ; T. W. Mitchell, 25th da; W. 
G. P. Jenkins, 33d do* 

Feb. 26.— Assist. Surgs. W. F. Anderson remov- 
ed from H.M. 46th, to do duty with H.M. 41st 
regt. $ and J. C. Campbell from H.M. 46th regt. to 
do duty with detachment of H.M* 39th regt. at 
Foonamallee, 



Register . 

Fte&#8.*-Asel*t Stffg* R. II. Manley to do duty 
un d e r superintending surgeon in Malabar and Ka- 
nsn* 

. ' Assist. Surg. Wm. Griffith to afford medical aid 
to 8th L.C. at Arcot. 

The Mowing order confirmed Lieut. Blax- 
lond to-Kt as qu. mast, and interp. to 47th N.L, 
during absence of Lieut Bond on duty at Masuli- 
pataxn ; date 15th Feb. 

March 2 — Surg. Alex. Campbell removed from 
11th to 40th N.I., and Surg. S. Higgins or from 
latter to former corps. 

The following order confirmed Lieut. H. D. 
Sheppard to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 19th 
N.I., v. Coventry- prom. ; date 2t»th Feb. 

March 4.— Lieut. J. Thomson. 5th N.L, to act 
aa qu. mast and interp. to that corps, v. Perrier, 
prom. 

Assist Surg. John Davies posted to Madras Eu- 
ropean regiment at Secunderabad. 

The following order confirmed . — Ens. Jenkins 
to act as adj. of 33d N.I., during absence of 
Lieut Tulloch ; date 33d Feb. 

Fort St. George. March 5. — Capt. G. A. Under- 
wood to command corps of sappers and miners. 

Lieut, T. T. Pears to be civil engineer in Ma- 
labar aft Canara. 

Capt J. Purton to be superintending engineer in 
centre division. 

Capt C. J. Green to be superintending engineer 
In Mysore division. 

Assist. Surg. C. J. Campbell permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

March 8. — The following modification of ap- 
pointments made : — Acting Superintending Surg. 
Ramsay Sladen to retain his appointment in Ma- 
labar and Canara. — Acting Superintending Surg. 
John Norris to have charge of presidency division 
until further orders. 

Head-Quartets, March 4.— Lieut. II. D. Shep- 
pard, 19th regt., to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
that corps, v. Coventry prom. 

The following order confirmed : — Lieut. W. 
Shelly, 20th N.I., to act as adj. until further or- 
ders; date 23d Feb. 

March 7. — Lieut. C. F. Liardet, 14th N.I., post- 
ed to corps of pioneers, v. Walker dec. 

Veterinary Surg. Charles Jackson removed from 
7th L.C., and posted to E. troop horse artillery at 
Bangalore. 

March 8. — Lieut. A. F. Oakes removed from 2d 
bat. artillery and posted to horse brigade, v. I lall 
removed to 2d bat. artillery. 

Lieut. H. Montgomery, horse brigade, to be 
borne on supernumerary estab. of that corps. 

The following orders confirmed Lieut. Mac- 
donald to act as adj. to 8th L C, fluring absence 
of Lieut. Dunsmure on sick cert. ; date 1st 
March 1833. — Lieut. Boddam to re- assn me his du- 
ties as acting adj. to 2d L.C. ; date 15th Feb. 


Fort St. George , March 12.— -Capt. C. L. Boileau, 
rifle brigade, to be extra aid-de-camp to Right 
lion, the Governor. 

Cadets of Infantry Wm. Middleton, W. C. 
Western, and Chas. Mann admitted on estab , and 
app. to act as ensign respectively. 

Assist. Surgs. W. B. Thompson and W. Griffith 
permitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Lieut. Edw. Stevenson, 9th N.I., transferred to 
Invalid estab., at his own request. 

Capt. R. N. Campbell, 4th N.I., to act as pay- 
master at Vellore on his own reponsibility, during 
Capt. Straton’s absence from station. 

March 15.— Capt. A. Lawe, of engineers, to be 
superintending engineer in ceded districts. 

Lieut. W. H. Atkinson, of engineers, to be su- 
perintending engineer with field force at Jaulnah. 

Lieut. Col. Stephen Martin, 4th L.C., permit- 
ted to retire from Hon. Company’s service from 
11th March, and to return to Europe 

Cavalry. Sen. Major John I. Meredith, 4th regt., 
to be lieut. col., v. Martin retired; date of com. 
12th March 1633. 


—Madras. [Sept. 

4 th L.C. Sen. Capt. Henry O'Brien to be major. 
Sen. Lieut. Thomas Anderson to be capt., and 
Cornet John Maitland to be lieut, in sue. to Me- 
redith prom. ; date of corns. 12th March 1833. 

9th N.I. Sen. Ens. William Borthwick to be 
lieut., v. Stevenson invalided ; date of com. 13th 
March 1813. 

Mr. Wm. Beauchamp admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty under depot sur- 
geon at Poona. 

Head -Quart era, March 12.— The following Act- 
ing Ensigns (recently admitted on estab.) to do 
duty as specified:— Win. Middleton, with 8th 
N.I. ; W. C. Western, 3d L.I.; Chas. Maqn, Bth 
N.I. 

March 13 — Assist. Surg. W. B. Thompson post- 
ed to B troop horse artillery. 

March 14 and 16.— The following orders confirm- 
ed : — Capt. Ciledstanes, lfith N.l.,-to act as assist, 
adj. gen. with light field div. Hvdrabad subsidiary 
force, during absence of ('apt. Vivian on furl. ; 
date 28th Feb. 1833.— Lieut. J. H. Bell to act as 
adj. to sappers and miners during time Lieut. Law- 
ford is in charge of corps or until further orders ; 
date 9th March. 

Fort St. George, March 22. — Uh N.I. Ens. John 
M‘M, Johnston to lx* adj., v. Fisher removed. 

1 3th N.I. Ens. E. Slack to be qu. mast, and in- 
terpreter. 

25th N.I. Ens. J. W. FaTran to be adj. 

Lieut. Col. John Isaiah Meredith, 4th L.C., per- 
mitted to retire from Hon. Company’s service from 
17th March. 

Cavalry.— Sen. Major James Smith, from 2d 
L.C., to be lieut. col., v. Meicdith retired ; date 
of com. 18tl) March 1833. 

2d L.C. Sen. Capt. James Mortson to be major, 
and Sen. Lieut. Hugh lnglis to be capt., in sue. 
to Smith prom.; date of corns. 18th March 1833. 

Supermini. Lieut. (J- It. Fdwards admitted on 
effective strength of 2d cav. to complete it* estab. 

Assist. Surg. John Davies permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 


Head-Quarters , March 19. — Lieut. Jas. Far ran, 
11th, to do duty with 25th N.I. till 1st Jan. 1834. 

Ens. J. E. Lacon , 4th N.L, posted to corps of 
pioueers, v. Burn prom. 

March 20. — Lieut. H. Colbeck, 4th N.I., to do 
duty with Madras Eump. regt. at Secunderabad. 

March 21. — The following order confirmed:— 
Lieut. E. S. Wilkinson, 39th N.I., to act as fort 
adj. at Trichlnopoly, v. Eadcs, during absence of 
Lieut. Maclean on duty ; date 1st March. 

March 22.— Assist. Surg. J. C. Campbell posted 
to 2d bat. artillery at Trichlnopoly. 

The following orders confirmed Ens. E. Mar- 
tin to act as adj. to 24th N.L, during absence of 
Lieut, and Adj. Snow on furlough ; date 18th Sept. 
1832. — Lieut. 1\ A. S. Powys to re-assume charge 
of adjutant's department, 4th N.L; date 6th 

March 1833 2d- Lieut. W. II. Horsley to act as 

adj. to corps of sappers and miners until further 
orders; date Kith do. — Ensign P. Fair to act as 
adj. to a wing of 41st N.I. on field duty, date 11th 
do. 


Fort St. George, March 26. — Major G. K. Ba- 
bington, 36th N.I., perm it ted to return to Eu- 
rope, and to retire from Hon. Company's service. 

March 20.— Major W. Booth, H.M.41st Foot, to 
command Poonamallcc, v. Cotton resigned. 

Supermini. Ens. H. J. Brockman admitted on 
effective strength of 20th N.I., to complete its es- 
tablishment. 

Capt. W. T. Drewry, of engineers, to be civil 
engineer in ceded districts. 

The services of Lieut. F. S. C. Chalmers, 26th 
N.I., and cantonment adj. at the Mount, as a 
temporary measure, placed at disposal of com- 
missioners for government of Mysore, 


Returned to duty , from Europe *- March 12* 
Lieut. C. Dennett, 24tn N.I. * 
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FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 26. Capt. J. D. Stokes, 4th 
Madras N.I. (to proceed from Calcutta.)— Ena. 
Vincent, 23d Madras L.I., for health (to proceed 
from Penang).— March 0. Lieut. G. Dunsinure, 
8th L.C., for health.— 12. Lieut. Ponsonby Shaw, 
34th L.I., for health.— 22. Lieut. W. H. Budd, 
31st L.I., for health.— 29. Capt. T. C. Hyde, 1st 
N.V. Bat. 

To Calcutta.— March 29. Assist. Surg. J. O. If. 
Andrews, for six months, on private affairs. 

To Sea . — March 22. Capt. H. Butler, 21st N.I., 
until 31st Aug.,, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope . — March 0. Lieut. Col. J- 
Wight, 00th N.I., for two years, for health. 

Cancelled . — Mardi 8. The leave to return to 
Europe granted on 1 1th Dec. last, to Capt. W. H. 
Trollope, 42d N.I.— The leave to return to ditto 
granted on 30th Nov. last, to Lieut. W. Cross, 
38th N.I. — The leave to return to ditto granted on 
14th Aug. last, to Capt. C. Bell, 34th L.l. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fan. 24. Exmouth , Warren, from London and 

Cape 28. Ernaad , Gillet, from Calcutta.— 

M a hi: u 1. Cavendish Rcutinck, Cooke, from Cal- 
cutta ; and Good Success, Durant, from China, 
Singapore, and Penang.— 2 . H. M. S. Alligator , 
from Pondicherry. — 3. II. M. S. Melville (bearing 
the flag of Vice-Adm. Sir John Gore), from Bom- 
hay and Colombo ; Lord William Ileutinck, Hut- 
chinson, from Calcutta; and Laurentia, Toilet, 
from Bordeaux and Bourbon. — (i. Fifcshtre , 
Crawley, from Calcutta; and Elizabeth, Stephen, 
from Malacca. — 7* Drongan, M'Kenzie, from 
Bombay anil Colombo; and Juliana , Tarbutt, 
from London. — 9. Penang Merchant, Younghus- 
banil, from Covelong. — It). Alfred, Tapley, from 
Ailepey. — 11. Woodlark, Tozer, from Moulmcin. 
— 13. Glenelg, Langley, from Calcutta ; and An- 
toinette, Colin, from Mauritius. — 15. Roberts, 
Blyth, from Mauritius; anil Suiecdland, Rose, 
from Calcutta. — 18. James Pattlson , Bolton, from 
Calcutta.— 21. Frances Ann, Craw, from Calcutta. 
—22. II. M. ships Wolf, llamley, and Harrier , 
both from Penang.— 23. Dutch bark liatuvia , 
Lieut. Wright of H.M.S. Harrier in charge, from 
Penang. 

Departures. 

Fan. 24. Andromache, Andrews, for Calcutta.— 
26. Exinn nth, Warren, for Calcutta.— 27- Hercules, 
Vaughan, for Kistnapatam and Calcutta.— M arch 
3. Charles Eaton, Towle, for London. — (j. II.M. 
Ships Melville and Alligator, on a cruize — 7. Red 
Rover, Chrystie, for London.— 12. Penang Mer- 
chant, Younghusband, for Calcutta. — 13. Juliana, 
Tarbutt, for Calcutta; Elizabeth, Stephens, for 
Kistnapatam and Calcutta; and Fifeshire, Craw- 
ley, for Masulipatam and Calcutta. — 14. Lord 
William Bentinck, Hutchinson, and Drongan , 
Mackenzie, both for Marcanum ; and Roberts , 
Blyth, for Eskapilly and Calcutta. — 18. Alfred, 
Tapley, for London ; and Good Success, Durant, 
for Bombay,— 19* Cavendish Bentinck, Cook, for 
Calcutta.— 20. Sweedland, Rose, for Marcanum ; 
and Glenelg, Langley, for Bombay.— 22. Ernaad, 
Gillet, for Calcutta. — 20. James Pattison, Bolton, 
for London; and Drongan, Mackenzie, for Cal- 
cutta. — 27. 11. M. S. Wolf, Hamley, on a cruize. 
—28. Woodlark , Tozer, for Masulipatam. — 31. 
Horatio, Harfleld, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 24. At Vizianagram, the lady of Capt. Leg- 
gett, 30th regt. or P. L. L, of a soil. 

Feb. 6, 1833. At Moulmyne, in the Tenasserim 
provinces, the lady of Lieut. A. M'Cally, deputy 
assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

10. At Madras, the lady of W. G. Carter, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Salem, the lady of Assist Surg. Graham, 
of a son. 

— At Royapoonun, the wife of Mr. John Rich, 
Lear, of a daughter. 
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23. At Luz, the lady of Paul Mellltus, Esq* of 
a son. 

— At Cannanore, the lady of Ramsay S laden. 
Esq., superintending surgeon, of a son. 

24. At Poonamallee, the lady of Lieut. McLe- 
roth, II.M. 38th regt., of a son. 

26. At Madras, tnelaily of John CantafeMorris, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

March 7. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut Poo- 
ley, 38th M.N.I., of a son. 

11. At Shaitoobana, the lady of C, E. Faber, 
Esq., of the engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of J. W. Sherman, 
Esq., surgeon on this establishment, of a son. 

12. At Burhampoor, the lady of Capt. Charles 
Hcwetson, 49th regt., of a son and heir. 

17. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Colin Mac- 
kenzie, 48th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, the lady of Capt James McIJar, 
deputy assist, adj. gen., of a daughter. 

— At Paiamcottah, the wife of the Rev. C, 
Rhenius, of a son. 

22. At Trlchlnopoly, the lady of Henry Dicken- 
son, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 10. At Aniengo, Emmanuel A. Rodriguez, 
Esq,, to Maria Tnereza, eldest daughter of Capt. 
11. P. Hongewerff, late commanding offleefepf the 
Travancore forces. 

21. At Madras, William Robinson Smyth, Esq., 
of the Madras medical establishment, to Agnes 
Sophia, only daughter of the late Thomas Owen, 
Esq., senior member of the Medical Board. 

27. At Madras, Capt. Charles Lestock Boileau, 
of II.M. rifle regt., to Amelia, only child of the 
Right Hon. Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederick Adam, go- 
vernor of Madras. 

28. At Secunderabad, N. A. Woods, Esq., sur- 
geon on the Madras establishment, attached to 
II. II. the Nizam’s army, to Einma Eliza, eldest 
daughter of L. G. Ford, Esq., superintending 
surgeon II, S. force. 

March 18. At Secunderabad, James Western, 
Esq., veterinary suTgeon, 5th L.C., to Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. Blake, of the 
N izam’s service. 

19. At Bangalore, Lieut, Charles Taylor, 48th 
regt. N.I., to Marian, 5th daughter of the late 
Peter Warburton, Esq., of Bleak Hill, Corridge, 
county of Stafford. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 22. At Trlchinopoly, Mrs. Browne, lady 
of Lieut. A. Browne, H.M. 53d regt., aged 31. 

Feb. H, 1833. At Bellary, of spasmodic cholera, 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., ensign in H.M. 55th 
Foot, aged 20. 

13. At Gaumma, in the vicinity of Shikarpoor, 
of cholera, Elizabeth, wife of Major J. P. James, 
of the 2d regt. N.I. 

14. At Madras, Mr. Charles Le Cerf, 1 

18. At St. Thoin£, the lady of A. C. Dias, 

aged 57. 

21. At Pondicherry, Ann Cosby, widow of the 
late Colonel Montagu Cosby, of this establish- 
ment. 

— At Bangalore, Ensign L. W. Walker, of the 
17th regt. Native Infantry. 

28. At Madras, of cholera, Mrs. Johanna High- 
land, aged 54. 

March 8. At Madras, Mr. E. Johannes, aged 28. 

14. At Chicacole, of cholera. Ensign D. H. 
Dundns, of the 41st regt. N.I., aged 21. 

20. At Vepery, Mrs. Susannah Iloss, in the 43d 
year of her age. 


iso 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FEES ON KING*S AND COMPANY’S COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

Bombay Castle , March 29, 1 833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 

(») 
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IbBowiag roles in 
Xg*rd to thm fees on King's and Com- 
pane's commissions, furnished to officers 
'of the army of this presidency, to have 
ofiect ifom the 1st of May next. 

44 The military accountant will prepare 
a monthly statement of the amount due, 
the officers from whom, and the paymas- 
ters by whom it is to be recovered ; this 
statement will be furnished to the military 
paymaster at the presidency, with instruc- 
tions to debit each respective paymaster 
for the sum to be recovered within his 
range, and extracts will be at the same 
time forwarded to each paymaster, of that 
portion of the statement for which he may 
be required to give credit, the total amount 
of fees in the statement on account of 
King’s commissions, will be at the same 
time credited to 44 Bengal presidency,” 
and a bill for the amount forwarded to 
the military secretary to the Commander- 
in-chief in India, which is to be accom- 
panied by a remittance list in a tabular 
form, stating the promotions made during 
the month, the consequent amount of fees, 
the fees (if any) remaining due, on ac- 
count of officers beyond the range of the 
Bombay pay department, also deductions 
ou account of any officers so situated, 
the amount of whose commission fees 
may have been erroneously remitted pre- 
viously,” 


FURLOUGHS OF OFFICERS IN THE SOUTHERN 
, MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 

Bombay Castfe, /Ijiril 4, 1833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to permit officers in the Southern 
IV? ah rat ta country to proceed, on sick cer- 
tificate, to sea or to Europe direct from 
the coast, without visiting the Presidency 
for the purpose of appearing before the 
Medical Board. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &e. 


Judicial Department . 


March 13. Mr. P. W. Le Geyt, to be acting re- 
enter to Courts of Sudder Dewanee aud Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut. 

• Mr. R. D. Luard, to be acting assistant judge, 
and session judge of Poona. 

Mr. E. 11. Baillie, to be acting senior puisne 
fudge of Courts of Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut, &c., during absence of Mr. 
Ironside. 


Mr. J. Henderson, to be acting judicial visiting 
commissioner for Dcckan and Southern Mahratta 
country, during absence of Mr. Anderson. 


Territorial Department. 

April 2. Mr. H. W. Reeves, to be second assis- 
tant to collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. E. Stracey, to be second assistant to collector 
of Tamiah. 

& Mr. J. S. Law, to resume his appointment as 
fourth assistant to principal collector of Surat. 


Furloughs*— -March 8. Mr. Ironside, senior 
puisne judge of Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 


Foujdary sAdawlut, for twelve months, to Nell- 
gherries, for health.— Mr. Young, register of 
courts of ditto ditto, for six months, to Neil- 
gherrles, for health.— 9. Mr. J. H. Crawford, com- 
mercial resident to northward, for twelve months, 
to Neilgherries, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS, Ac. 

March 6. The Rev. W. K» Fletcher an. a;, to 
be chaplain at SholapooT. • 

April 3. The Venerable Thomas Canr, d.d., 
appointed to archdeaconry of Bombay, by Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Rev. Henry Jeffreys, a.m., confirmed as 
junior presidency and garrison chaplain of Bom- 


Furloughs — April 3. The Rev. Samuel Payne, 
chaplain of Malcolm Peth, and Sattarah, for six 
months, to Neilgherries, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay Castle , March 26, 1833. — The following 
division order confirmed: — (’apt. Falconer, of 
artillery, to take charge of commissariat depart- 
ment at Ahmodabad, during absence of Capt. 
Payne on leave to Presidency ; date 28th March. 

March 29. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed : — Lieut. E. A. Farquharson, to 
act as senior, and 2d. Lieut. K. Pottingcr, as 
junior deputy commissary of ordnance in grand 
arsenal, from date of departure of Capt. F. P. 
Lester, until arrival of Capt. J. Laurie. — Lieut. 
G. Hutt, to act as adj. to 1st bat. artillery, from 
date of departure of Lieut. Stanton from Ahmtd- 
nuggur, on sick certificate — Lieut. T. llickcs, 

2d tr. horse artillery, to be acting adj. to detach- 
ment of horse and Coot artillery at Broach, from 
(Uh Jan. last.— Lieut. J. YVhilemore, 11th N.I., to 
act as adi. to detachment in Northern Coiican, 
from 6 th Feb. 

Capt Yeadell to assume charge of ordnance de- 
partment at Ahmednuggur, and of duties of di- 
rector of artillery dep6t, during absence of Lieut. 
Warden, on leave to Mahnbulcshwur Hills. 

Surg. J. Boyd to he civil surgeon at Tannah. 

The following temporary arrangement confirm- 
ed s — 2d Lieut. E. I ottinger, to act as adi. to 2d 
bat. artillery, from date of departure of Lieut. 
Baily, from presidency. 

Brcv. Cant. Elliot, 40th regt., to act as major of 
brigade to Poona brigade; date of division order 
20tn March. 

March 30.— Assistant Surg. J. G. Halton placed 
at disposal of acting superintendent of Indian 
navy, for duty in that branch of service. 

April 3.— The following temporary arrangement 
confirmed : — Lieut. D. Carstairs, 6th N.I., to act 
as qu. mast, to that regt. , until arrival of Lieut. 
Mant from leave to Neilgherries. 

Acting Ens. W. II. Godfrey to be Ens. from 
17th March 1833, and posted to 6th N.I., v. Cun- 
ningham dec. 

Messrs. Andrew Crawford and A. M 'Donald, 
admitted to service as cadets of infantry. 

Mr. W. Calvert admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 


FURLOUGHS. 


To Europe .— March 25. Cap f. C. Newport, 23d 
N.I., on private affairs. — April 1. Capt. J. Cocke 
3d N.T., for health (to embark from Vlngorla).— 1 
Col. H. Hessman, Tegf. of artillery.— 8. Ens. E. 
C. Burt, 6th N.I., for health.— Lieut. C. R. Rowan, 
artillery, for health. 


To Neilgherries.— April 3. Capt. H. Meld rum. 
9th N. I., for twelve months, for health— 8. Cant 
R. Mignan, EuTOp. Regt., for ditto ditto. 

To Hen pal. — Lieut. II. Bury, 3d L.C., for six 
months, on private affairs.— Lieut, J£. If. ii ar t 
12th N.I., for ditto ditto. ' 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

April 1. — Commander Oogan, to be boat inasteT, 
Agent for transports, and captain of Mazagon dock, 
until further orders. 

Commander MacDonald to acting master atten- 
dant, from date of departure of Capt. Grant for 
England. 

Mr. Roberts to be first assistant to master atten- 
dant. 

April 3 — Mr. Atkinson to be second assistant, 
and Mr. Lachlan, second pilot, to be third assis- 
tant, to master attendant, until further orders. 


FURLOUGH. 

„ To Europe .— April 1. Mr. R. E. Good ridge, first 
assistant to master attendant, for three years, for 
health. 


, At Kurmur, the lady of Capt B. Johnstone, 
of H.H. the Nizam’s army, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

March 5. At Bombay, Lieut, and Adj. William 
Thatcher, 6th regt. B. N.I., eldest son of Col. 
Thatcher _ (late of this establishment), to Marla 
Sarah, third daughter of Richard Foquett, Esq., 
Isle of Wight. 4 1 


DEATHS. 

March 9. In the Fort, Lieut John Munro Mit- 
chell, in the 24th year of his age. 

14. After ashore illness, Henry Morgan, Esq. of 
the Bombay bar, in his 34th year. 

25. At Bombay, Elizabeth Ann Robson, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Robson, Bombay European 
regt 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival s. 

March 2. Victory, Biden, from London, Mauri- 
tius, Colombo and Cannanore; and Columbia , 
Patterson, from Liverpool. — 3. Ospray, Salmon, 
from Greenock) and Quill, Willet, from Salem 
(America). — 10. Sir Francis Burton , Reid, from 
Liverpool.— 20. Thomas Perkins, Page, from 
Salem. —Fortune, Crawford, from Greenock. — 
22. Triumph, Green, from London. — 24. Louisa, 
Beattie, from Colombo — 26. Robert Scurfield, 
Clough, from Liverpool.— 30. Henry Wellesley , 
Johnson, from London and Cape. — 31. Aliquis , 
Me Fee, from Liverpool. — April 2. 1I.C. armed 
steamer Hugh Lindsay, Wilson, from Sues (bring- 
ing news from London of 57 days’ date.) — 1. 
Lin turns. Smith, from Liverpool. — 7- Mary, Nes- 
mith from Liverpool. — 1J. H.M.S. Melville, Hart, 
(bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore), 
from Trincomallcc; and Duke of Roxburgh, 
Petrie, from London. — 10. Curran, Wilson, from 
China and Singapore. — Kin# William, Carr, 
Caledonia, S troy ail ; and Superior , Brown, all 
from Liverpool. 

Off Bombay: 

April 15. Hindustan , Patterson, from Liverpool. 

Departures • 

March 31. Quill, Willett, for Salem (America.) 
—April l. Ospray, Salmon, for Greenock.— 4. 
Medora, Smith, for Liverpool ; anil Eleanor, Mc- 
Taggart, for Colombo and Singapore, — 6. Parsec, 
Miher, for Greenock.— 7* Sir Francis Burton, 

Reid, for Liverpool 13. Columbia, Patterson, for 

Liverpool. — 14. Fortune, Crawford, for Greenock. 

In the Harbour, April 9. 

Indian Nnvy.—CMve, Tigris, Tcrnate, Eu- 
phrates, ami Hugh Lindsay (steamer). 

H. M. Ships of War Melville and Curajoa. 

Freight to London (April G) — j 26. to £0. 105. 
per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 1. At Poona, the Lady of Capt. Elder, 
Europ. regt., of a son. 

2. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Mignan, of a 

*°22. At Rutnagherry, the lady of Charles M. 
Harrison, Esq., civil service, of a son. 


tfrplott. 

BIRTH. 

March 3. At Manaar, the lady of John William 
Huskigson, Esq. of a daughter. 


Marriage. 

Fab. 5. At Galle, Lieut. Francis Smith, of the 
2d or Queen's Royals, to Jane Eliza, Becond daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Smellie, formerly of the gist 
regt. 


S»t. Helena. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 16. Mr. Henry Kay, son of Dr. Kay, late 
superintendent of the medical board of St. Helena, 
to June Edith, second daughter of the late Mr. 
Wm. Rose, merchant of Cape Town. 

May 23. At Longwood House, Capt. H. Harris, 
commander of the H.C. Ship Lmuthcr Castle, to 
Henrietta, daughter of the late Capt. Montgo- 
merie, of II. M. 57th regt., and granddaughter of 
Gen. Fletcher, of Saltoun, N.B. 


tfapr of ©ootr jttjopr. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 15. J. De Wet, Esq., LL.D., barrister, to 
Miss A. D. Ilorak, daughter of the late J. A* 
Horak, Esq. 

May 15. At Rocklands, near Simon’s Town. 
Capt. Ross, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, Bengal 
establishment, to Louisa, daughter of Francis 
Becker, Esq., of Rocklands. 


DEATHS. 

April 13. At Graaif-Relnet, Capt. Daniel Page, 
h.p. of II. M. 60th regt., aged 49. 

May 14. Robert Kirk, Esq., aged 23. 

21. At Cape Town, In his 55th year, Henry 
Batt, Esq., of Plumstcad, near Wynbeig. He 
fell down in a fit of apoplexy, and died imme- 
diately. 

— Mr. Wm. Fairclough, sen., aged 73. 
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ISjBPT. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House , July 27* 

A Special General Court of Pro- 

S rietors of East-India Stock was this 
ay held at the Company’s House in 
Leadenhall-street, for the purpose of 
considering* a hill “ for effecting an 
arrangement with the India Company, 
and for the better government of his 
Majesty’s Indian territories,” as the 
same had been amended in the Com* 
xnittee of the House of Commons. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) said, he had to acquaint the 
court that certain papers which had 
been presented to Parliament since 
the last general court were now laid 
before the proprietors. 

Certain financial accounts, and an 
estimate of the probable charge of the 
future government of India, were then 
laid on the table. 

RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER. 

The Chairman informed the court 
that some further correspondence had 
taken place since the last general 
court, between the President of the 
Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors, relative to the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, which should 
now be read. 

The correspondence was then read. 
The Chairman said, the time before 
the third reading of the bill was ex- 
tremely limited ; for, as would be seen 
by the correspondence, Mr. Grant had 
refused to postpone it beyond the pre- 
sent eveni ng. T he Court of Directors 
had however determined, even then, 
to petition the House of Commons 
against certain parts of the measure. 
T*he Court of Directors could not ap- 
prove of the bill as it then stood ; they 
had therefore prepared a petition 
against it, which, if approved of by 
the general court, should bo presented 
to the House this evening, before the 
third reading of the bill. 

The petition was then read. 

Mr. Poynder said that, notwith- 
standing there were several points in 
this petition with which his opinion 
agreed, as did the opinion of many 
other proprietors, still it also contain- 
ed points to which he could not by 
any means consent. That being the 


case, however he regretted it, and 
however much he lamented, as he must 
always do, any necessity which com- 

E oiled him to differ from the Court of 
directors, still be thought that there 
was no better time than, even at so 
early a stage of the business as the- 
present, to make a few observations 
(and they should be but few) against 
that portion of the petition which re- 
lated to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in Tndia. He knew that this 
was not the time to stand up and to 
call attention to tikis subject without 
exciting ill-feeling. (A cry of “ Oh, 
oh /”) He was sorry that he had so 
soon excited the displeasure of the 
hon. baronet (Sir H. J. Brydges). He 
was however only doing his honest 
duty as a proprietor (hear, hear !), 
and he would make such observations 
as the circumstances of the ease called 
for, without inquiring whether those 
to whom his sentiments might be dis- 
agreeable bad resided for a long time 
in India, or made their fortune in that 
country; neither would he make any 
distinction between one side of the bar 
or the other, but he would fearlessly 
state what he sincerely felt. He 
would give to the hon. baronet, with- 
out hindrance on his part, the same 
opportunity for the expression of his 
opinion (and at a greater length than 
he meant to indulge in) which, as a 
member of that court, he now claimed 
for himself. They were not now ad- 
vocating, nor was he advocating, the 
expediency and propriety of sending 
out a larger number of bishops to 
India without having ample expe- 
rience before their eyes. If it were 
an experiment now to be tried for the 
first time, why there certainly might 
be some room for entertaining a doubt 
on the subject; but they had already 
tried what could be done with one 
bishop, — and what had been the con- 
sequence ? why, that no less than four 
learned pious men had sunk under the 
weight of their arduous and onerous 
duties. (No, not) The Court of 
Directors said they had no evidence 
before them that there was any neces- 
sity for two suffragans to be appoint- 
ed in addition to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. It had been said of certain 
people, that they had all sense except • 
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moral sense ; and he thought tit at the 
Court of Directors, with great sub- 
mission to them, were in the same 
predicament — they had all sense but 
moral sense, otherwise he thought 
they would not have come to a deci- 
sion against the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s Government, and against 
the feelings of the British Parliament, 
and the British public. lie stated 
this because he believed that he could 
prove it. lie thought the Court of 
Directors never would, and never 
could have recommended the aban- 
donment of this part of the bill bad 
they considered the subject wisely. 
They acted as corporations in their 
collective capacity frequently did ; 
they had, as a body, acted in de- 
fiance of their individual feelings : 
they had adopted a proceeding which 
they would hardly dare to advocate 
separately and individually. What 
were the facts of the case? They 
now hud had ten years’ experience, 
and four bishops bad been sent out to 
India, of whom be might say that 
they had been literally sent out to 
perish. (A T o, no! and expressions 
of dissatisfaction)- He was not to 
be put down by the hon. proprietor 
near (Mr. Fielder). Was it because 
the hon. proprietor was afraid that he 
should prove his case, that the hon. 
proprietor interrupted him? The 
fact however was, that in the course 
of ten years four bishops had died. 
But that was not all ; they had lost 
four years in sending to and fro for 
orders with respect to the vacancies 
that were thus created, because there 
was no one in India who had the 
power to consecrate a successor to 
the deceased bishop ; and by the con- 
stitution of this church, a bishop 
could not consecrate his own succes- 
sor. Thus four years were lost. ; and 
during that time the church in India 
was without that spiritual rule or con- 
troul, with respect to its head, which 
was recognized by the church in this 
country, and which was so necessary 
for its proper government. This, he 
conceived, was a very bad state of 
things ; it was a system that ought 
not to be allowed to exist, on the score 
of any expense which its removal 
might create. The whole matter of 
difference was, that the expense of the 
old establishment amounted to one lac 
and a certain number of rupees, and 
the new establishment would cost two 


lac9 and a certain number of rupees. 
Let them suppose the expense to be 
tripled, was that a ground to stand 
upon, when the importance of the sub- 
ject was considered? When it was 
said, “let there be a church establish- 
ment in India,” it was assuredly 
meant that it should be an efficient 
one. Was it with a view to the na- 
tives alone, to those native converts 
whom lie hoped to see members of the 
church, that an efficient establishment 
was called for ? did they not owe it to 
their own population, to those who 
had resided in India for many years, 
and who had hitherto been without, or 
almost without the means of spiritual 
education, did they not owe it to them 
to keep up a proper church esta- 
blishment? Was it fair and decent, 
with respect to their own popula- 
tion, to leave this work, a work, he 
would say, of impossibility, to one 
man? What was the fact? Why, 
here were one hundred millions of 
subjects placed under the controul of 
a single individual ? ( Hear , hear!) 
Under bis spiritual care India and all 
its dependencies were placed. Would 
any man who had common sense main- 
tain that it was in the power of one 
individual to grapple with such a 
duty? The Court of Directors had 
taken alarm at the expense which 
would he created ; but, from what 
he had heard, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that the expense would not be 
so great as was apprehended. At all 
events, they would avoid the expense 
(and it was a large one) of the visita- 
tions which the Bishop of Calcutta 
was at present obliged to make to 
the other presidencies, because there 
would now be a bishop for each pre- 
sidency. As to the addition of chap- 
lains of the Scotch church, he had 
not advocated that particular point 
because he was not a member of that 
church ; but seeing the extreme spiri- 
tual wants of India, he did not object 
to the proposition. Of course the 
Scotch would be anxious that their 
church should be represented in India 
as well as the Protestant church. It 
was only to be expected that the 
Scotch would make such a demand ; 
and it certainly was just and equitable 
that they should have their own 
clergy. He was exceedingly sorry, 
after the experience which the Direc- 
tors had had, and after they were ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the 
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Government and of the House of 
Commons on this point, that they 
should have raised any objection to it. 
He had formerly, on a motion, of 
which due notice had been given, dis- 
cussed this subject at considerable 
length. The end of that proceeding 
was, that he was induced to withdraw 
the motion on receiving an assurance, 
upon which ho depended, that the 
Court of Directors would at tend to the 
subject. In consequence, be some- 
what unfortunately withdrew that mo- 
tion : he did so, because he was un- 
willing to stand in the .. av of the 
Court of Directors; and he only re- 
gretted that they had not on that oc- 
casion done what he considered to 
be their duty. He was sure that the 
motives and objects of the Court of 
Directors were good ; but still he re- 
gretted their hostility to this part of 
the hill. For the sake of the church, 
for the sake of England, and for the 
sake of India, they ought never to 
have sent over to that country a single 
individual to perish under an accumu- 
lation of labour — they ought never to 
have required one man to take charge 
of such an extent of territory, and to 
undertake duties which no person in 
his senses could suppose any human 
being would be able to perform. The 
question, after all, was one of pounds 
shillings and pence. Would they, he 
asked, suffer such a consideration to 
stand in the way of the promulgation 
of Christianity in that great empire? 
Ho was the last man to force his 
own creed upon any body of people. 
He would not hurt the hair of a 
Hindoo’s head; he would not force 
him to abridge a single salaam or 
prostration; let no man, then, rise 
after him and say that his object was 
to force Christianity in India; he 
disclaimed altogether any such inten- 
tion. It was impossible for any man 
fairly to make such a charge. The 
benign and Messed system of Chris- 
tianity did not require force to propa- 
gate it ; it would assuredly make its 
own way wherever it was introduced, 
provided that it w r as earnestly and 
anxiously taught and inculcated. He 
was a humble individual, and would 
probably stand alone; hut still he felt 
himself called on to oppose that part 
of the petition which aimed at striking 
out one of the most beneficial clauses 
of the bill. They were bound in equity, 
justice, right reason, and common 


sense, they were bound by every fair 
and good principle, not to molest the 
natives of 1 ndia in the exercise of their 
religion. lie would, for the last time, 
say that he never would sanction any 
thing that even savoured of coercion 
in order to effect a change in their 
religious sentiments. Christianity, if 
propagated at all, ought to be propa- 
gated in a peaceable, quiet, and hu- 
mane manner, w ithout force, without 
violence. It was only where blood 
w as shed in accordance with barba- 
rous rites — it w*as there only that the 
civil magistrate should interfere. In 
all cases,, they w ere taught by Chris- 
tianity that murder should be checked 
and stopped. Any other alteration, 
with respect to the religious obser- 
vances of the natives, must he effected 
by the mild and gentle influence of 
Christianity. It was not now a ques- 
tion whether they should introduce 
Christianity for the first time into 
India, it had been planted there for a 
century and a-half ; but if they were 
even going to try the experiment for 
the first time, they w'ere sanctioned in 
doing so by Parliament ; and in his 
opinion it w r as a most mistaken, ; a most 
irrational act on the part of the Court 
of Directors, to stand in the w r ay of a 
Parliament that was sufficiently wise 
to give the a xsi stance of the establish- 
ed church to enlighten the mind and 
improve the morals of our great In- 
dian empire. He should have no ob- 
jection to the other parts of the peti- 
tion, hut he was decidedly opposed to 
that portion of it. 

Sir II. J. Urydgcs said he rose in 
support of that petition. There was 
not one single word contained in it 
which lie did not approve of from the 
bottom of his heart. When such ex- 
tensive alterations w r crc about to be 
made in the future government of up- 
wards of one hundred millions of peo- 
ple — when changes so important in the 
nature of their property were to be 
effected — and the bill then before 
them, which w as the means by which 
those objects were to be attained, was 
submitted to them for their considera- 
tion and consent — it behoved them as 
men, first to examine how for the inte- 
rests of their fellow-subjects in India 
would be beneficially or injuriously 
affected by this measure, and next, as 
proprietors of East-Tndia stock, they 
ought to satisfy themselves how far 
their own interests were likely to be 
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affected by it. He cordially subscribed 
to every compliment that had been or 
could be paid to the ability, temper, 
and discretion which had been dis- 
played by the Chairman, the Deputy- 
Chairman, and the gentlemen behind 
the bar, during the arduous discussion 
with Ministers for the renewal of the 
Company’s charter ; and, considering 
all the clanlour, the stupid clamour, 
that had been raised against the Com- 
pany for the purpose of securing popu- 
larity in the country, there were many 
things, he thought, for which they 
were bound to thank his Majesty’s 
(iovernment. He wished he could 
say that their proceedings in that 
court, he meant in the Court of Pro- 
prietors, entitled them to the same 
praise; hut really he, for one, could 
not bestow it ; and whatever debates 
might hereafter take place, good 
manners and good principles required 
that gentlemen should abstain from 
using harsh expressions towards those 
who might, be opposed to them, or 
from introducing a single word that 
did not elucidate or illustrate their ar- 
gument. Early in the debate, a young 
member (Mr. ft. Duller) had told them 
most eloquently to close speedily with 
M misters, lest something worse should 
befall the Company. How far that 
advice was good or had lie would not 
undertake to say ; Imt such a feeling 
did appear to pervade the court in a 
considerable degree. That feeling 
seemed to him to he the mixture which 
gave to the resolution of Sir .Inhu 
Malcolm the complexion which it had 
assumed; it was, he might say, the 
pitch-pipe that ultimately gave the 
tone to the proprietors. With respect 
to Ministers, he would, through good 
report and bad report, give them 
credit for entertaining just intentions 
towards their country ; but he greatly 
feared that they would discover them- 
selves to be very much mistaken with 
respect to the results of some of their 
measures. In his opinion, they would 
find embarrassments, financial, com- 
mercial, and political, connected with 
parts of this question which had been 
overlooked. They would, in the end, 
learn, that to destroy was easier than 
to build— that to overturn was easier 
than to restore. It had been said that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had made up 
their minds on this bill; that there- 
fore there was no use in arguing it 
in that court; and besides, that hav- 
ing acceded to the proposition of the 


late Sir J. Malcolm, the proprietors 
had closed the door against the consi- 
deration of many points. With res- 
pect to the first part of the proposition, 
lie would say (without meaning to 
speak in the slightest degree disre- 
spectfully of Ministers), that this court 
was composed of persons who ought 
(and if they did not it was a shame 
for them), who ought to know as well 
as Parliament or as the Ministers 
what was necessary for the welfare of 
India— -what was calculated to meet 
the wants of that country — and howto 
govern it to the? greatest advantage. 
The result of publishing the debates 
in that court would he, that their opi- 
nions became known to every person 
in India and in England; and so long 
as information worthy of being at- 
tended to was given through the 
court to Parliament and the country, 
their suggestions ought not to be 
slighted. Still, however, they must 
he aware of the necessity of speedily 
settling this question, both for the 
benefit of India and of England. 
They stood now in a very different 
situation from any that they had ever 
stood in on previous occasions. Let 
the proprietors recollect what their 
worthy Chairman had truly said— 
namely, “ that in all their former 
applications for a renewal of their 
charter they appeared as beggars — 
whereas now they were content to part 
with power and property which were 
indisputably their own.” To the se- 
cond part of the proposition he would 
say, that he never voted nor balloted 
for the resolution of Sir J. Malcolm, 
and that therefore his opinion was 
just as free non* as it was before that 
resolution was agreed to. lie was 
willing to admit that, in point of abi- 
lity, he was the humblest man stand- 
ing in that court ; but still he claimed 
his right as a proprietor of East- India 
stock to state his opinion on the bill 
and its provi * After the able 

correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and Mr. (Irant, ami after 
the man who, of all others, was the 
most competent; to give an opinion on 
the bill (he meant the Marquis Wel- 
lesley), bad approved of it, there re- 
mained but little for him to say on the 
subject. He was however exceed- 
ingly sorry that this great, city of Lon- 
don had not stood forward on this 
occasion. She would yet lament in 
sack -cloth and ashes that she had not 
, supported the gentlemen behind the 
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bar for the purpose of altering 1 some 
of those clauses that would deeply 
.affect the trade of the city. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. The 
clauses of the hill were not then be- 
fore them ; they would come after 
they had decided on the petition. If 
the hon. baronet had got up to answer 
the observations of the hon. proprietor 
who hud first spoke, he would have 
been in order; but he had not touched 
on the arguments of that hon. gentle- 
man at all. He was proceeding to 
address them on matters that were 
not before the court. 

The Chairman . — “ The question is 
to approve of this petition.” 

Sir H, J, Bridges, — “ 1 cordially 
concur in the petition, and 1 stated so 
at first.” 

Mr. Weeding said, he could not 
concur with the learned doctor or the 
hon. Chairman in the interpretation 
which they had placed on the point of 
order. There had been put into the 
hands of the proprietors the bill 
which was to be read in the House of 
Commons a third time that evening. 
If they were not allowed to discuss it, 
what became of their right to examine 
whether in its present state it agreed 
with the compromise into which they 
had entered? It was true the Court 
of Directors had prepared a petition, 
but surely the proprietors might take 
a comprehensive view of the general 
question if they thought it necessary. 

The Chairman said he could have 
no objection to go into the considera- 
tion of the bill if time would allow, 
but if the discussion should not be 
very soon closed, they would be shut 
out from having any benefit from their 
petition. 

Sir H. J . Bridges said, it was really 
impossible for him to express his ap- 
probation of the petition without 
speaking to some parts of the bill. 

Dr. Gilchrist again rose to order. 

The Chairman. — “These interrup- 
tions will only retard the business.” 

Sir H, J . Bridges said, the courtesy 
of the hon. Chairman bound him to 
occupy the court as short a time as he 
possibly could. The very solid and 
sensible observations which the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman had made 
on the proposed increase of the eccle- 
siastical establishment left him but 
little to say on that point ; coming 
from such a quarter, he wa3 surprised 
that those observations had not been 
duly appreciated. The hon. proprietor 


who first spoke was extremely anxious 
for the success of this part of the bill. 
He (Sir H. J. Bridges) had always 
considered a man’s religion to rest be- 
tween the individual and his God ; 
and he thought, the less a man said 
about it, the more sincere was his love 
for the real interest of religion. If 
the hon. proprietor who spoke first 
had read his Bible to any useful pur- 
pose, he would find that true religion 
had charity for its basis. He trusted 
the court would excuse him for speak- 
ing as broadly and us plainly as lie 
was about to do, but whenever he 
was called on he would offer his 
opinion without disguise. This, he 
thought, was the age when cant and 
hypocrisy were walking abroad, pre- 
tending to be clothed in the unsullied 
garments of religion, while in fact 
and in truth they were arrayed in the 
meretricious and flaunting garments 
of self-interest, beneath which they 
were ready to beg, borrow, or steal, 
lie had passt'd much of his life 
abroad, and the hon. proprietor must 
have been a very young man when he 
(Sir H. J. Bridges) first entered the 
Company’s service. At that time 
there were only three chaplain^ at the 
three presidencies; that was the whole 
number then resident in India; and 
yet he believed there was at that 
time as much charity, as much ho- 
nesty, and as much hospitality as was 
to be found there since. Men then 
loved their neighbours, kept* their 
hands from picking and stealing, and 
their longues from evil speaking. 
They served their country faithfully, 
and in performing their various duties 
they also served their God! If they 
wanted to convert the people of India, 
u let your light so shine, that men may 
see your good works,” and then they 
will “ glorify our Father which is in 
heaven !” They might rain bishops 
and priests on India if they would, 
but after such a holy shower lie 
doubted whether their Christian crop 
would be increased, or whether they 
would have one blade of tares less. 
He honoured the Directors for the 
stand which they had made against 
the appointment of additional bishops; 
it would entail a heavy expense on 
India without any commensurate be- 
nefit. The hon. baronet was proceed- 
ing to make some observations on 
Haileybury College, but, on the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman, he abandon- 
ed his intention, and sat down. 
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Mr. C. Fergusson reminded bon. 
proprietors that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that this petition should be 
agreed to as soon as possible, since it 
must be in the hands of the gentle- 
man by whom it was to be presented 
at five o’clock. It was necessary that 
the petition should not be presented 
later than five o’clock. {Hear, heart ) 

Mr. Goldsmith would make a few 
observations on that part of the peti- 
tion which related to Haileybury Col- 
lege. He owed a great deal to that 
college for the kind attention and 
care which had been extended to a 
son of his while receiving hi9 educa- 
tion there; his moral conduct had 
been properly attended to, and his 
treatment was in every respect par- 
ternal. Now he did hope and trust, 
looking to the attention which the 
professors of that college had paid to 
their duties, looking to the assiduity 
and care with which they watched 
over the education of the young men, 
that if this college should be dispensed 
with, those professors would not be 
thrown on the wide world to get their 
bread as they could. He hoped that 
every attention would be paid to those 
professors and to the other gentlemen 
connected with the college. If he 
were told that it would be necessary 
for their support to take some part of 
his dividend, he would most willingly 
agree to the sacrifice. 

Mr. Weeding said, the question for 
their consideration was, whether the 
alterations recommended in the hill, 
which had now come out of the com- 
mittee, were or were not of such a 
nature as to render insecure the foun- 
dation of the compromise which they 
had entered into with Government. 
Those alterations w r cre most impor- 
tant, and would entail a very consi- 
derable additional expense on the ter- 
ritory of India. There was to be a 
new presidency, that of Agra, and a 
governor, with 1,20,000 rupees per 
annum ; then there were to lie three 
additional councillors at Bengal, with 
1)5,000 rupees a-year each ; there were 
also to be five law commissioners, at 

50.000 rupees each annually. The 
governor- general likewise had the 
power to appoint members of council, 
in any presidency, with a salary of 

60.000 rupees. There was, besides, an 
increase on the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of from 1,65,333 rupees to 
2,29,858 rupees. Now the material 
question was, “ can you make up your 
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mind to accept these terms? Can 
you undertake on public grounds, with 
the probability of safety and success, 
. the government of India notwithstand- 
ing the ^additional expenses which the 
bill imposes upon that country?” He 
believed that they could, and that the 
basis of the compromise therefore 
was not shaken. He thought that the 
points which were embodied in the 
petition demanded the most serious 
consideration, and he hoped that they 
would be attended to. They were 
bound, as good servants to the Indian 
empire, to go before Parliament and 
to state their opinion on every objec- 
tionable item. It was their duty to 
study for the good government of that 
country ; and the best way by which 
they could effectually attain that object 
was by promoting discussion, and as- 
certaining what was the feeling of the 
public mind on the various subjects 
connected with India. As to the 
appointment of additional bishops, for 
which he saw no good reason what- 
ever, it was a matter that deserved 
the most serious consideration. He 
really was surprised that the lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Povnder) should have 
stated the opinion which he had done. 
The hon. proprietor had charged the 
Court of Directors with want of moral 
sense, for not agreeing in the pro- 
priety of appointing additional bi- 
shops ; and he asked with an air of 
triumph, on what evidence did the 
refusal of the Court of Directors rest? 
If the hon. gentleman meant by moral, 
intellectual sense, he (Mr. Weeding) 
thought the Directors had greatly the 
advantage of him, and that the want 
of it was more particularly applicable 
to himself. The evidence against the 
appointment of two additional bishops 
was in the reason of the thing. They 
were not required in a Christian com- 
munity which did not exceed 20,000 
persons ; and if they were intended 
for the conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, they were not the best 
instruments fitted for the purpose. If 
the hon. gentleman desired evidence 
of facts in favour of his opinion, why 
did he not produce them, instead of 
railing merely at those who differed 
from him, and calling their conduct 
irrational* absurd, and so on. Had the 
hon. proprietor done so, he should have 
considered his argument as worthy of 
more attention. With respect to the 
facts, he asserted that the bill set 
forth that which was not true. The 

(E) 
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bill said, “ And whereas the present 
diocese of the bishoprick of Calcutta 
is of too great an extent for the in- 
cumbent thereof to perform efficiently- 
all the duties of the office 'without 
endangering his health and life, and 
it is therefore expedient to diminish 
the labours of the bishop of the 
said diocese,” &c. &c. Now he denied 
that assersion. No bishop had fallen 
a martyr to the performance of exces- 
sive duty, when called on to make his 
visitation. Bishop Middleton had 
died of a liver complaint, the common 
scourge of a tropical climate. Bishop 
Ileber died in consequence of an act 
of indiscretion, which might have pro- 
duced death in any man ; he went 
unadvisedly into a cold batli when the 
body was heated. And the later bi- 
shops, Turner and James, so far from 
deriving injury from the toil of visita- 
tion and the dangers of a sea voyage, 
were sent to sea by their medical at. 
tendants as the best chance of re- 
covering from complaints of the liver 
and bowels, which they had contract 
ed while residing quietly in Calcutta. 
{Hear, hear!) So much for the evi- 
dence of facts in relation to the bishops 
themselves : but there were other 
facts which bore strongly on the ques- 
tion. They had lost more judges by 
death at the different presidencies in 
the course of the time specified by the 
hon. proprietor than they had’ lost 
bishops : at Bombay, Sir Edward 
West, Sir James Dewar, and Justices 
Chambers and Seymour; Mr. Justice 
Ricketts, at Madras ; and the Chief 
Judges Blossett, Puller, and Russell, 
•in Bengal. Now the judges had no 
visitations to make, hut, on the con- 
trary, were confined to a residence in 
one spot, the seat of government, 
where the supreme court was held, and 
their duties were performed, f Hear , 
hear I) What did this prove, but that 
it was owing to climate and diseases 
of climate, and not to journcyings by 
sea or land, which rather abated than 
added to the risk of health, that such 
fatal consequences occurred. What 
be most objected to was the defect in 
principle upon which this part of the 
Dill was founded. He, as well as the 
hon. proprietor, was a churchman. ITc 
had tne highest respect for the Church 
of England, as an example of Chris- 
tianity in its best form, in its moral 
and pious excellence, and he desired 
t» see it the prevailing religion of 
*n|nkhid; but he did not think that 


this end was likely to be best pro- 
moted by the appointment of two 
additional bishops ; half a dozen 
parochial clergymen would do much 
more towards its attainment. They 
might be employed as instruments, 
also, in the business of education. 
Bishops, in consequence of their high 
station, could not go into all the gra- 
dations of society for the purpose of 
inculcating their 'moral and religious 
sentiments ; it was consequently im- 
possible that they could infuse know- 
ledge into the minds of the natives 
generally; and therefore the plan ap- 
peared so defective, that he was quite 
surprised that Government should have 
entertained it for a moment. But 
they were told that the Parliament of 
the country, as well as the Govern- 
ment, had taken the same view of the 
subject. This he doubted; at all 
events they were now assembled to 
discuss the question, and he hoped that 
it might lead to a rejection of the 
measure. Now, with regard to the 
expense, the hon. proprietor said, 
that the Company would save the 
money which was before spent in visi- 
tations. When he asserted 4 this, ho 
doubted whether the hon. proprietor 
had read the bill ; the very converse 
of his proposition was likely to be the 
result, for the bill provided for three 
visitations instead of one. ( Hear , 
hear!) With this provision it was 
not likely that visitations would cease. 
Every gentleman conversant with In- 
dia well knew that there was a great 
tendency to locomotion among its 
European population. With their 
habits, under a vertical sun, an irrita- 
bility of the animal fibre was apt to be 
engendered, which disposed them to 
move about ; he inferred, therefore, 
that the visitations of the three bi- 
shops would be pretty frequent. They 
would feel great pleasure in travel- 
ling and enjoying the beauties of the 
country; he could net, therefore, 
see what saving the Company would 
derive under this plan. 

Mr. Poynder . — “ Read the visita- 
tion clause.” 

Mr. JV'eeding read as follows : “And 
be it enacted, that the expenses of 
visitation to be made from time to time 
by the said bishops of Madras and 
Bombay respectively, shall he paid by 
the said Company out of the revenues 
of the said terri tones.” Here, then, 
was an enactment declaring that the 
expense of these visitations should be 
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paid by the Company; where then 
was the saving ? But, said the hon. 
proprietor, “ four bishops have died 
in India in the course of ten years, 
and their deaths having been caused 
by the excessive labour to which they 
were subjected, and therefore that 
labour ought to be divided,” Now 
this was really begging the whole 
question ; because the hon. proprietor 
bad not proved that the deaths of these 
gentlemen were caused by over-exer- 
tion. He (Mr. Weeding) had shown 
to the contrary ; add further, that 
death had knocked with equal, nay 
with quicker step, at the house of the 
judge than at the palace of the bishop, 
while the former were removed from 
those occasional causes which it was 
said had occasioned the premature 
death of the latter. In his opinion, 
this plan was adopted, not so much to 
benefit Christianity, as to extend the 
private patronage of his Majesty's 
Government. He now came to the 
subject of Haileybury College, and 
he very much honoured the course 
that, had been taken by the Directors 
with respect to that point, lie could 
see no reason why there should be an 
exclusive system for teaching those 
who were intended for the civil serv ice 
in India; such a system was absurd 
in principle and mischievous in prac- 
tice. Would it not be preposterous to 
make a law declaring that every man 
.who wished to qualify himself for the 
bar should be confined to the inner 
Temple, instead of being allowed to 
study at Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, or 
at any other of the inns of court which 
he might think proper to select? lie 
bad asked on a former occasion, in 
reference to another pursuit, what 
would be said of a government which 
should pass alaw directing all medical 
men designed for the public service to 
he educated in a particular place, in- 
stead of allowing them the scope of 
the United Kingdom, nay of Europe, 
for their attainments — liisurn leneatis 
amici ? Would they not. smile at such 
a measure ? Equally preposterous 
was the regulation to compel gentle- 
men intended for the civil service to 
seek their education at Haileybury 
College. It was against all moral, 
against all natural reason. He would 
again ask, by wav of illustration, 
what would be said of the husband- 
man who condemned hi9 bees to feed 
upon a single bed of flowers, in a 
given spot, instead of allowing the 


free range of the hill, the valley, and 
the plain, to seek by the wisdom of 
their own instinct the sources of their 
food which were best calculated to 
render' it fine and wholesome, to com- 
bine with proper effect the tittle ct 
dulce , to make it profitable. as well as 
agreeable. It would be said that he 
had sacrificed the end to the means ; 
that he was most unwise in his pur- 
pose. {Hear, heart) Individuals 
ought to have the best means of ac- 
quiring that knowledge not only suited 
to their duty but calculated to aid 
them in future life; to do this, they 
ought to be allowed freely to choose 
the place where such knowledge was 
most likely to be obtained. Was it 
not absurd, then, to think of tying 
them down to one particular establish- 
ment? Was it not inconsistent with 
the plainest principles of common 
sense? If it were so, then he asked 
what was the meaning of that part of 
the bill which made it imperative on 
young men going out to India to re- 
ceive their education at Haileybury? 
He wondered that the Parliament of 
England, in the nineteenth century, 
should have admitted an exclusive pri- 
vilege of this kind ; it was a clog on 
the human mind, an impediment to 
the expansion of it, calculated to give 
mediocrity only, to debar from ex- 
cellence. There was another objec- 
tion; why should it be that the young 
men going as writers to India should 
hear with them the stamp of one par- 
ticular system and establishment? 
Then, how were they to appoint the 
professors to this college ? That 
could not he done without the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners. 
Indeed it appeared to him, that the 
intention was to make the College a 
mere Government establishment. He 
opposed this part of the hill upon 
principle, for he held the system 
which was here laid down to be highly 
objectionable; ho therefore hoped 
that the directors would firmly perse- 
vere in opposing it. If he were a 
member of the Court of Proprietors 
when the Company were changed 
from a commercial to a political body, 
he should most willingly join in bring- 
ing forward, year after year, a motion 
on the subject of this college, if it 
were suffered to exist. He saw by 
the enactments of this bill, that the 
College was placed in such a situation 
as would prevent the Court of Direc- 
tors from making any change in it. It 
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was enacted, “ That it shall bo law- 
ful for the Baid Board of Com* 
hnissioners, and they are hereby re- 
quired, forthwith after the passing of 
tniff Act, to form such rules, regula- 
tions, and provisions for the good 
government of the said College, as in 
their judgment shall appear best adapt- 
ed to secure fit candidates for admis- 
sion into the same, and for the exami- 
nation and qualifications of such can- 
didates, and of the students of the said 
College after they shall have com- 
pleted their residence there, and for 
the appointment and remuneration of 
proper examiners : and such plan, 
rules, and regulations, and provisions 
respectively shall be submitted to his 
Majesty iii Council for his revision 
and approbation; and when the same 
shall have been so revised and ap- 
proved by his Majesty in Council, the 
same shall not afterwards be altered or 
repealed, except by the said Board of 
Commissioners with the approbation 
of his Majesty in Council.’’ It was 
evident from this that it was intended 
to make this establishment a mere 
dep6t; and that once effected, to ren- 
der unavailing anything which might 
be done by that court. It would, 
however, be in their power to petition 
Parliament from time to time. He 
hoped, if the House of Commons did 
not assent to the prayer of this peti- 
tion, that a petition would he present- 
ed to the House of Lords, (Heart 
hear!) and he trusted that an intima- 
tion to that effect would be given before 
they separated this day. 

Mr. Poyndir said the hon. proprie- 
tor had quoted, in contradiction to 
what he had stated on the subject of 
visitations, the following clause, “ and 
be it enacted, that the expenses of 
visitations to be made from time to 
time by the said bishops of Madras 
and Bombay respectively shall be paid 
by the said Company out of the reve- 
nues of the said territories.” Now 
he (Mr. Poynder) had never said any- 
thing tending to show that he was 
ignorant of this clause. He merely 
stated that the great expense which 
the Bishop of Calcutta formerly in- 
curred in making his visitations to 
Madras and Bombay would now be 
reduced : so far there would be a 
saving which must be deducted from 
the general expense. That was what 
he stated, and he begged that he 
might not be misrepresented. 

bir C. Forbes said that his objec- 


tions to this measure had been from the 
first very strong, and that the farther 
they proceeded the more decided they 
became. Indeed he had entertained 
some hope that they might have been 
called together this day to receive a 
recommendation from the chair that 
they ought at once to reject the bill. 
There were not, however,, he observ- 
ed, fifty members on that side of the 
bar, and sorry he was to see so thin a 
court on so important an occasion. 
The petition would be laid before the 
House of Commons that afternoon ; 
but he expected no good effect from 
it. Ministers did not seem disposed 
to treat the East-Indiu Company with 
that courtesy which was due from one 
individual to another. But, as they 
wore reduced to so short a space of 
time, and as they were, he feared, to 
he driven to the wall, all he laid claim 
to was that he for one should not be 
considered a party to their own des- 
truction. lie never would be a party 
to this plan of spoliation and robbery. 
It had been said that it would not im- 
pose a single additional rupee of bur- 
den upon the natives of India; but did 
they not see that the projected expense 
was daily increasing ? It was clear to 
him, that a million sterling would not 
pay the additional charge on India, 
lie said from the first, in opposition 
to the statement of the President of 
the Board of Control, that the plan 
would he attended with enormous ad- 
ditional expense, and he hoped the 
proprietors were now satisfied of the 
fact. If any doubted it, he would 
ask them to look at the Dissent of 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
which they would find in the corre- 
spondence. He had read that docu- 
ment with great satisfaction, and in 
the general spirit of it he so cordially 
concurred, that if he had been in the 
situation giving him a right to put his 
name to such a paper he would have 
done so with pleasure. He hoped that 
another day would now be named (say 
Monday next, for the sooner in his 
opinion the better) to consider of peti- 
tioning the House of Lords, (hear y 
hear!) when they would have an op- 
portunity of discussing the bill clause 
by clause, and of making such obser- 
vations thereon as they might think 
proper. 1 f they waited until the hill 
went up to the Lords they might be 
too late. They ought to oppose the 
bill by every possible means, to the 
last moment, as a measure of injus- 
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tice and spoliation. (Hear, hear /) 
If they were attacked on the highway 
by a band of robbers, would they not 
defend themselves to the utmost, and 
not succumb or act a cowardly part by 
giving up their property? and they 
ought to resist the present measure in 
the same way. He wished that the 
directors had taken higher ground 
than they did in the first instance; 
but unfortunately they had at once 
entertained the proposal of allowing 
Government to take from them their 
assets, and to exclude them from a fair 
participation in the China trade, 
which would have enabled them to 
efleet their remittances, and to pay 
their dividends without taxing the na- 
tives of India, whilst it would also 
have provided for their meritorious 
servants, and saved from ruin the 
owners of those noble ships which 
were now about to be laid up to rot. 
There was one clause in the bill 
which he particularly wished to be 
noticed in the petition ; it was intro- 
duced in the committee. lie alluded 
to clause C. .112, which enacted “ that 
it shall be lawful for any court of jus- 
tice established by his Majesty's char- 
ters in the said territories to approve, 
admit, and enrol persons as barristers, 
advocates, and attornies in such court 
without any license from the said Com- 
pany, any thing in any such charter 
contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Now what would be the 
effect of such a clause ? to let loose 
on India all the blackguard petty- 
fogging fellows who, not being able to 
live by honest means in this country, 
would go out there and endeavour to 
exist by the manufacture of law-suits. 
( Hear , hear/) The law was an ho- 
nourable profession, and he highly 
respected the members of it when he 
knew that they were honourable men ; 
but that was not the description of 
persons who, under this clause, would 
proceed to India; on the contrary, it 
would have a tendency to prevent 
them. There were at present at the 
different presidencies practitioners 
more than sufficient for all the law 
business of that country, and he begged 
the proprietors to reflect on the mis- 
chiefs which must ensue to the natives 
of India if immense shoals of lawyers 
were permitted to go there. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) There were too 
many lawyers there already, and if 
their number was increased, they, be- 
ing unable to get honest employment, 


would seek for any thing they could 
obtain. He regarded with apprehen- 
sion this part of the bill, and trusted 
the court would petition against its 
being passed into law. At the present 
moment there were upwards of sixty 
attornies in Calcutta, (hear, hear!) 
and of course a proportionate number 
of barristers : this was a much greater 
number than was wanted; and the 
consequence was, that whilst many of 
the honest part of them were starving, 
the rest obtained a livelihood by en- 
couraging litigation and sowing dis- 
sension throughout the land. (Hear, 
hear /) Such was the state of things 
in Calcutta, where lawyers found ad- 
mission into the court without the 
leave of the Court of Directors, and 
without being regularly educated ; and 
he thought that, instead of opening the 
door at the other presidencies in the 
same way, it would be much better to 
restrict the free admission of lawyers 
into Calcutta. (Hear, hear !) Tn con- 
clusion, he again expressed his hope 
that an early day would be appointed 
for the proprietors to meet and take 
into consideration the whole details of 
the bill, and that a strong petition 
would be presented to the House of 
Lords against it. It was on that au- 
gust assembly that he placed his last 
hope of seeing some degree of justice 
yet done to the East-India Company 
and to the natives of India. (Hear, 
hear !) 

The Chairman stated, in answer to 
the suggestion of the lion, baronet, 
that the Court of Directors would not 
fail to call the proprietors together at 
the fitting opportunity, to consider the 
whole of the detailsof the bill. (Hear, 
hear !) 

Dr. Carpite complimented the hon. 
lnironet (Sir C. Forbes) on the noble 
and patriotic manner in which he had 
on all occasions supported the rights 
of the East-India Company. (Hear, 
hear /) He considered that the worthy 
baronet had acted a most honest part; 
and in his opinion, 

*• An honest man’s the noblest work of God." 
All the proprietors must feel deeply 
grateful to the worthy baronet; and this 
feeling of gratitude would be enter- 
tained still more strongly, if possible, 
by the inhabitants of India. (Hear, 
hear/) He had not the slightest 
doubt that a statue would be erected 
there to a man who had so ably sup- 
ported the cause of the natives of that 
empire. 
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Mr„ /jwin abjected to the appoint* 
inent of the.tWo new bishops, because 
.it would renderan nhcrease of the 
ecclesiastical e&tablishmnnt indispen- 
sable ; and he was afraid that the in- 
troduction of a hierarchy and a gene- 
ral church establishment in India 
Would be productive of great discord 
and discontent. (Hear, hear f) If 
they tolerated one religion they must 
tolerate all religions, the Roman Ca- 
tholic among the rest ; hut he put it to 
the court whether they ought to have 
a predominant religion in India. 
(Hear, hear !) He observed that Mr. 
Shiel had already given notice in the 
House of Commons of his intention 
to move that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion should be tolerated by the go- 
vernment of that empire. He should 
be sorry to see such a motion carried, 
for it Mould lead, in his opinion, to 
the establishment of a predominant 
religion. He objected to the Govern- 
ment interfering in such matters at all. 
( Hear , hear /) 

Dr. Gilchrist took praise to himself 
for being one of the first to propose 
that a petition should be presented to 
Parliament praying that they might 
not be robbed of their rights and pri- 
vileges, and demanding an investiga- 
tion into the whole of tlieir affairs. 
He agreed in every word that had 
fallen from the lion, baronet opposite, 
hating the politics. A worthy pro- 
rietor on the other side of the court 
ad talked a great deal about the visi- 
tations of bishops ; on this point he 
differed entirely from the worth}* pro- 
prietor. Visitations, in his opinion, 
often ended in dissipations ; and of all 
visits, the Lord protect India from the 
visits of bishops in droves and lawyers 
in shoals. The learned Doctor con- 
cluded by expressing his approbation 
of the petition. 

The petition was then agreed to, 
only one hand (that of Mr. Poynder) 
being held up against its adoption. 

M r. Poynder. — “As 1 am in a glo- 
rious minority of one, perhaps 1 may 
be permitted to state, as Mr. Kox once 
said, that I am not ashamed of my 
company.” ( Laughter.) 

The court then adjourned. 


Hast- India House, July 3J . 

A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this 
day held, at the Company's House in 


-Petition to the House of Lords. [Sept. 

Leadenhall Street, on important affairs 
respecting the renewal of the charter. 

The minutes of the last court hav- 
ing been read, 

The Chairman (Campbell Maijori- 
banks, Esq.) acquainted the court that 
certain papers which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament since the last 
general court were now laid before the 
proprietors, conformably with cap. 1., 
sec. 4., of the Bye-laws. 

The titles of the papers were then 
read, namely, “ Copy or Extracts of 
any Despatches addressed by the Court 
of Directors to the Supra-cargocs at 
Canton, in reference to the voyage 
lately undertaken by the ship Amherst 
to the north-east coasts of China.” 

PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Chairman said he had to ac- 
quaint the court that the petition 
agreed to at the last meeting of the 
proprietors had been presented to the 
House of Commons, but he lament- 
ed to sav that the House had declined 
to hear counsel in support of the ob- 
jections to the hill contained in the 
petition. Under these circumstances, 
the Court of Directors had thought fit 
to call the present special court for the 
purpose of considering the propriety 
of agreeing to a petition to be present- 
ed to the House of Lords, urging the 
principal objections entertained to the 
plan of Government for the future 
management of the Indian territories, 
lie now moved that the petition be 
read. 

The petition was then read. It 
embraced precisely the same points as 
the petition agreed to by the court on 
the 1:6th of July, which had been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 

The Chairman then moved, “ that 
the court approve of this petition.” 

Mr. It. Jackson said he should be 
extremely sorry, in rising to support 
the petition, to make any harsh or 
severe observations; but recollecting 
the contumelious way in which their 

I jotition had been discarded by the 
louse of Commons — recollecting that 
they had been refused to he heard by 
counsel at the bar of that House on 
one of the most important subjects, 
he felt that it was due to the character 
of the directors and proprietors that 
the public should well understand the 
grounds or reasons assigned for this 
treatment. It appeared to him that one 
of these reasons was os untrue, or at 
least inconsistent with the fact, as the 
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other was at variance with every prin- 
ciple of constitutional law, as thoy 
were justly informed in the printed 
correspondence the subjects to which 
their petition to the House of Com- 
mons related were most important to 
India and to Great Britain : so im- 
portant, indeed, as he should presently 
show, that if certain clauses newly 
introduced into the bill, and against 
which the petition was directed, were 
not rescinded, a revolution in India 
was to be apprehended. He, there- 
fore, in the name of the people of 
England, claimed the right of the 
Company to bo heard by counsel 
against such portions of the measure 
as appeared to them thus dangerous. 
They were told, in answer to their 
application, that they could not he 
heard by counsel on a subject, how- 
ever it affected their dearest interests, 
unless they could raise a point of law : 
so that, to adopt a phrase of Parlia- 
ment, a hill of spoliation and robbery, 
a bill which might consign him and 
his family to ruin, was to he passed 
without giving him an opportunity of 
being heard at the bar of the House of 
Commons unless he could extract from 
them some poi nt of law. T his was an 
exact statement of the case ; because, 
whether ho appeared by his counsel 
or in his own person, the position was 
still the same. 1 f the C oin pany appeared 
by their counsel, they were in court by 
attorney. They merely employed pro- 
fessional men as the most able to 
explain their interests ; therefore it 
made no difference whether they wore 
refused to be heard by attorney or by 
themselves. Indeed, the prayer of 
petitions of this nature was always 
drawn up in these terms, “and your 
petitioners pray that they may be 
heard by themselves their agents, or 
counsel against certain parts of the 
said hill.” He rather imputed the 
opinion given by the Solicitor-general, 
on the presentation of the petition, to 
haste and want of due consideration. 
But he felt so much respect for the 
talents of Mr. Macaulay, that lie 
should he sorry to say any thing to his 
disparagement.; and he hoped that he 
never would ho induced, by an adhe- 
rence to technicalities, to cramp those 
talents which, by and bye, he trusted 
would form tho" high-minded states- 
man. A pertinacious adherence to 
technicalities, were they even well- 
grounded, was beneath his abilities ; 
and the decision of the House of 
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Commons not to hear the Company 
bv their counsel was wrong in princi- 
ple. What they had now to consider 
was, their present situation under this 
bill, as it had come from the House of 
Commons ; ^nd he confined himself 
within the fact when he stated, that on 
the contents of this hill depended the 
fate of India, and, so far as Great 
Britain was identified with Tndia, the 
fate of the United Kingdom. When 
he looked to the conduct pursued by 
the House of Commons on the occa- 
sion of their petition being presented, 
he could not but feel deep regret. 
Such were the uproarious juvenilities 
of that house, that when one of its 
ablest and most eloquent members 
rose to plead the cause of what a noble 
lord had called the most glorious em- 
pire in the world — to plead the cause 
of one hundred millions of people, 
the subjects of the same king, obey- 
ing the same laws, and as much enti- 
tled to the protection of the state as 
any one in that court — when that lion, 
member was prepared to analyze the 
bill, ami to show the mischief with 
which some of its clauses were fraught, 
he could not procure attention. ( Heai\ 
hear!) This was the course adopted 
in a place which had been considered 
as the very temple of liberty, which 
formerly had been considered as the 
arena of profound and wise debate. 
He would not afflict those who heard 
him by describing the reception which 
the lion, member to whom he alluded 
(Mr. C. Fergusson ) met with when 
endeavouring to discuss this great 
national question, but pass to the con- 
sideration of the petition then before 
the court. Some of the most objec- 
tionable parts of the hill were distinct- 
ly set out in the petition ; there were 
other points omitted, hut which had 
nevertheless been the subject of re- 
monstrance and complaint in the cor- 
respondence between the Directors and 
Mr. Grant, and therefore he would 
take the liberty, in the observations 
he was about to make, to distinguish 
between such clauses as had not been 
decidedly petitioned against, because 
it was supposed that they might be 
advantageously altered in the passage 
of the bill through Parliament, and 
those which were of so distinct and 
marked a nature, and so entirely ob- 
jectionable, as to form the subject of 
this petition. Clause 3 enacted, “that, 
from and after the said 22d day of 
April 1834, the exclusive right of 
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trading with the dominions of the 
Emperor of China, and of trading in 
tea, continued to the said Company 
* by the said Act of the 53d Geo. ill., 
snail cease.” This point the Com- 
pany had submitted to, and they were 
not therefore in a condition again to 
open a discussion on the policy of 
wholly abandoning the China trade ; 
but they might clearly see what cala- 
mity, what misery would bo inflicted 
on many departments of trade, on 
many orders of society, if this provi- 
sion were rashly or hastily carried 
into effect. He was glad to find that 
certain persons connected with the 
trade of the port of London had taken 
the alarm, and were stirring this ques- 
tion. They had presented a petition 
through the medium of the Duke of 
Wellington to the House of Lords, 
pointing out the ruinous consequences 
which must follow if this clause were 
inconsiderately carried into execution. 
All the Company asked was, that so 
mighty a change should be effected 
with that degree of caution which was 
necessary for the interests of those 
who were about to suffer greatly, or 
perhaps fatally, by this part of the 
arrangement. * Let the court remem- 
ber that their pecuniary interests were 
exclusively maintained by their re- 
mittances from India through the 
trade to China. Considering this, 
they ought to take every possible step 
to soften the fall that might be occa- 
sioned by giving up that trade ; and 
they ought clearly to sec from whence 
they were hereafter to receive the 
necessary supply of remittance before 
they wholly cast from them the present 
system. The papers on their table 
snowed that the Directors were feel- 
ingly alive to this point ; and unless 
some of their suggestions for securing 
remittances were adopted, he feared 
that the proposed annuity of .£030,000 
would soon experience’ impediments 
to its payment. Unfortunately, the 
Company had been compelled to begin 
by casting from them their main stay, 
and they had left it to fate and chance 
to see how in future the necessary 
remittances were to he supplied. 
Surely, according to all experience, 
according to every statesmanlike 
maxim, an alteration involving such 
serious consequences should be made 
in the most gradual manner. One 
argument would answer for one thou- 
sand. He would sav, show me any 
great revolution that has been hastily 
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effected, and that, having been so 
effected, mischief has not resulted 
from it. (Hear.) lie trusted that 
this principle would never be lost sight 
of, and that so long as they were 
allowed to write, and had permission 
to speak, it would be strongly insisted 
on. Before they saw their ships laid 
up (and he believed it was intended 
that they should be laid up instanter) 
they ought to call for some further 
consideration on that point. lie men- 
tioned these evils, in order that the 
Court of Directors should use all their 
influence to cause this rash and head- 
strong measure to be so qualified and 
so modified as to render it less dange- 
rous. Clause 10 set forth, “that out 
of the revenues of the said territories, 
there shall he paid to or retained by 
the said Company, to their own use, a 
yearly dividend after the rate of .£10. 
10s. percent, per annum on the present 
amount of their capital stock : the 
said dividend to be payable in Great 
Britain by equal half-yearly payments, 
on the 0th day of January and the 0th 
dav of July in every year: the first 
half-yearly payment to be made on the 
0th day of July 1834.” It was hero 
of much importance to recoil ec/t, that 
some three or four great elementary 
propositions had proceeded from Mi- 
nisters themselves in the course of 
this negociation ; by keeping which 
in mind, they would be enabled to 
judge whether Ministers had acted 
towards the Company or towards 
India with justice and good faith. 
One of the primary propositions was 
to bo found in the opening speech of 
Mr. Macaulay. lie said, in deliver- 
ing his sentiments, that the time bad 
come when alterations were required 
in the Company’s system: so also said 
the proprietors. Wise or foolish, the 
nation commanded it, and there was 
no resisting the call. Whether the 
Company consented to the truth of 
this proposition or not, they were 
compelled to act in submission to the 
alleged voice of the country, as it was 
announced by the administration: hut, 
this being the case, they had a right 
to expect that terms, decent, safe, and 
honest should he granted to them. 
This principle ought to have guided 
the whole conduct of Ministers on this 
question ; whether such had been 
the case or not the proprietors could 
decide. Another proposition, and one 
of a very remarkable nature, had 
fallen from the mouth of the same 
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able senator. He had said *< the na- 
tives of India are the most over- taxed 
and the most oppressed people on the 
face of the earth !” If this were so, 
let him then, when about to support 
taxes and new imposts upon the na- 
tives in order to meet the new and 
extravagant appointments unfolded by 
this bill, let him consider well who 
was to pay them, namely, those whom 
he had described as “ the most op- 
pressed and over-taxed people on the 
face of tho earth.” And what, he 
asked, was human nature when so 
oppressed and over-taxed? It was 
fearful to think what men driven to 
desperation might do, when acting 
under a strong sense of injustice. 
Let Ministers then be cautious how 
they imposed still more and more bur- 
dens on the over-burdened people of 
Tndia. Another of these elementary 
propositions was laid down by Mr. 
Grant himself as the ground-work of 
future proceedings, namely, that all 
the Company's earthly possessions, 
real and persona), every particle and 
every item, should be delivered up to 
the country ; and that, in lieu thereof, 
they were to draw .£630,000 a -year 
from the surplus revenue of India. 
But what answer had been given to 
this proposition by the Company ? It 
had been said, “but while you are 
speaking of a surplus Indian revenue, 
we see nothing hut a great and in- 
creasing debt.” 1 1 o w, then, could 
this extraordinary paradox be recon- 
ciled? IIow were they to realize 
.£030,000 a-yoar when, instead of a 
surplus revenue, there was an accu- 
mulating debt ? The history of our 
Indian revenue for some years had an 
increasing deficit ; and yet they were 
to be cast on a supposed surplus for 
the payment annually of <£030,000. 
How was this to be effected? Why, 
said Ministers, wo deplore with you 
tlie fact of a progressive deficit, but 
when we shall have cast upon you the 
government of India, you will rule it 
so well, and your economy will he so 
rigorous and unsparing, that wc have 
no doubt but that this .£630,000 a-year 
will he forthcoming.” Then they 
were told that the Company, being 
perfectly independent of the Crown 
(for this was laid down by Mr. Macau- 
lay as the very substratum of the new 
plan of Government upon which their 
rigorous economy and every improve- 
ment were to be founded), they would 
“ have it in their power to adopt every 
Jtsiat.Jour, N.S. Vol.12.No.45. 


measure which they thought for the 
benefit of India and the increase of 
the revenues of that country.” But 
how did this boasted independence 
agree with those clauses which gave 
to the Board of Control increased, and 
indeed entire power over the Direc- 
tors? So far from being indepen- 
dent, they would be most helpless 
creatures, unless they were invested' 
by the Legislature with the right and 
power of appealing to both Houses of 
Parliament when any difference arose 
between tho two bodies on points of 

f reat and perhaps of vital importance, 
f they had not the power of going 
before Parliament and saying, “thus 
and thus have we been coerced, and 
such and such have been the measures 
which we have been compelled against 
our judgment to adopt,” the} T would 
be the most dependent creatures ima- 
ginable; and tlie Company, whilst 
charged with the awful responsibility 
of governing India, would have to 
depend on the irresponsible and often 
inexperienced Board of Control for all 
those measures by which the prospe- 
rity of India was to he secured. This 
.£630,000 a-year was, it seemed, to 
he acquired by an economy the most 
rigorous and unsparing. Now what 
was tlie illustration given by Govern- 
ment of that principle? What was 
the example which they held out? 
Why that already, and since the basis 
had been agreed upon, they called 
upon the Company to agree to new 
appointments, the very commencement 
of which would cost the Company 
at least .£100,000. (Hrarf) Before 
Mr. Grant proceeded in this con- 
tradictory manner, lie should have 
recollected who the proprietors assem- 
bled in that court were, lie should 
have recollected that they were men of 
experience, of sense, of education, 
and of some rank in life ; that they 
were men who could easily detect such 
contradictions. Mr. Grant talked of 
economy, hut instead of proceeding 
on that principle, he required esta- 
blishments, the very germ and seed of 
which would cost so much that it 
would be trifling with the public if, 
under such circumstances, the Com- 
pany said that they expected the pay- 
ment of their dividends for any length- 
ened period. Tlie hon. baronet oppo- 
site (Sir C. Forbes) had said that it 
was impossible that the dividends 
could ho paid under the pressure of 
such burdens, and he had truly stated 
(F) 
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the fact. Now if they found certain 
clauses introduced into the bill altoge- 
ther subversive of their independence, 
and altogether at variance with that 
economy without which they had been 
taught not to hope for the payment of 
their dividends, then came the alter- 
native, either that Ministers should 
strike out those extravagant expenses, 
or that they should do that which was 
proposed on the other side of the bar, 
namely, establish a guarantee fund of 
.£3,000,000 sterling ; ministers were 
bound in honour and honesty to do 
one of those two things. lie now 
came to clause 24, which enacted, 
“that if, upon the occasion of taking 
any ballot on the election of a director 
or directors of the said Company, any 
proprietor who shall be resident with- 
in the United Kingdom shall, by rea- 
son of absence, illness, or otherwise, 
be desirous of voting by letter of at- 
torney, he shall be at liberty so to do ; 
provided that such letter of attorney 
shall, in every case, express the name 
or names of the candidate or candi- 
dates for whom such proprietor shall 
be so desirous of voting, and shall he 
executed 'within ten days next before 
such election/' &c. This was neither 
more nor less than to place the elec- 
tion of individuals who aspired to the 
high situation of directors on the 
same footing as the election of direc- 
tors to charitable societies — such as 
the Blind society, the l>c*af and Dumb 
society, and other establishments of a 
similar nature. The clause said, “ that 
any proprietor who shall, by reason of 
absence, illness, or otherwise, be desi- 
rous of voting/’ &c. Now he thought 
that some degree of information rela- 
tive to the fitness of a candidate who 
sought to be elected a director was 
essentially necessary before an indivi- 
dual gave his vote. This sentiment 
had hitherto prevailed, and the quali- 
fications of the candidates were per- 
sonally ascertained; but under this 
clause, those who took part in the 
election of a director would have no- 
thing to do but to write to their friends 
in the country, calling on them to 
give their votes by proxy. This was 
u plan which he really thought car- 
ried much degradation with it: it was 
putting those who ruled the greatest 
empire in the world, who were sove- 
reigns in every thing except the name 
— until the Board of Control should 
un-king them — on a level with socie- 
ties of an eleemosynary description, so 
far as the election of directors was 
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concerned, while the fact was, that 
under the new system more know- 
ledge of the character, more minute 
knowledge of the qualifications of can- 
didates for the direction would be, and 
ought to be required, than heretofore. 
There should be, on the part of the 
proprietors, a greater determination 
than ever to choose directors only on 
the score of talents, information, and 
general fitness ; under this clause, 
however, the very contrary would be 
the case. Here was Mr. A. or Mr. 
B. too indolent or too criminally in- 
different to inquire into the qualifica- 
tion of a candidate ; but no matter, 
his canvassing friend would write “ it 
will do as well if you send your proxy. ,, 
It had been said that this was the only 
way of breaking up that sort of confe- 
deracy which had prevailed respecting 
the election of directors for many years 
past; and indeed it must be admitted 
that the directors already continue to 
choose each other, and that candidates 
choose themselves — for as soon as there 
were, for instance, four candidates on 
the ground, threeofthc.se usually retir- 
ed and by their combined influence the 
fourth was elected, and so on, accord- 
ing to their strength. Now he thought 
that much of the evil which it was 
professed to remedy might be traced to 
themselves; and he trusted when this 
arrangement should be settled, and 
they came in consequence to revise 
their hye-hiws, that some mode might 
be adopted for the recognition of 
talent, experience, and independence 
in the election of directors, lie would 
therefore, in a friendly way, call upon 
Ministers to strike out this vulgar 
clause,and not compel the proprietors, 
who for two hundred years were sup- 
posed to have selected individuals for 
the direction because they personally 
knew that they were lit for the situa- 
tion, to take a course so degrading to 
the electors and the elected. They 
ought not at this moment, when more 
discernment than ever was necessary' 
in the choice of Directors, to be called 
on thus to sanction the absence of or- 
dinary inquiry. The 25th clause enacts 
“ that so much of the Act of 13 Deo. 
Iff. intituled “An Act for establish- 
ing certain regulations for the hotter 
management of the affairs of the East- 
India Company as well in India as in 
Europe,” as enacts that no person 
employed in any civil or military 
station in the East-Indies, or claiming 
or exorcising any power, authority, or 
jurisdiction therein, shall be capable 
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of being appointed or chosen into the 
office of director, until such person 
Bhall have returned to and been resi- 
dent in England for the space of two 
years, shall be, and is hereby repeal- 
ed for which was to be substituted 
the following proviso, namely, M that 
if the said Court of Directors, with 
the consent of the said Board, shall 
declare such person to be an ac- 
countant with the said Company, and 
that his accounts are unsettled, or that 
a charge against such a person is under 
the consideration of the said court, 
such person shall not be capable of 
being chosen into the office of direc- 
tor for the term of two years after his 
return to England , unless such accounts 
shall be settled, or such charge be 
decided on, before the expiration of the 
said term.” How did this proviso 
operate? Did it prevent an individual 
from becoming a director until he 
had settled his accounts with the Com- 
pany, or cleared himself from charges 
of malversation ? No such thing : a 
person in account with the Company 
was declared by this proviso to be in- 
eligible for the office of director for 
two years after liis return to England, 
unless “ his accounts shall be settled, 
or the charge brought against him 
shall be decided on before the expira- 
tion of the said term.” Now unless 
he read that passage erroneously, it 
appeared to him that if an individual 
so situated did not settle his accounts, 
or had not cleared himself from 
charges, he would nevertheless, on 
the expiration of two years after his 
return to England, be eligible to a seat 
in the direction, whether the charge 
was decided or not. The directors, it 
appeared, had so understood it, and 
sought of Government to relieve them 
from ambiguity, if not disgrace. The 
power given to the Board of Control, 
by clauses 28 and 29, was extremely 
extensive. The Board of Control, it 
appeared, were authorized to originate 
despatches, and however the Court of 
Directors might disapprove of them, 
the Board had the power to command 
the executive body to transmit them to 
India. Now if it were essential, as 
had been laid down, that they should 
he wholly independent of the Crown, 
why should so absolute and irresponsi- 
ble an autliority be vested in the Board 
of Control over those who are ap- 
pointed to govern ? That body might 
draw up certain instructions, which 
the Court of Directors, might demur 
to and disapprove of ; those instruc- 
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tions might refer to the payment of 
demands which the Directors knew 
to be unjust, and that the Board had 
yielded them to the pressing solicita- 
tions of individual interest; and yet 
their resistance would be useless, 
they must send those instructions 
abroad, and command obedience to 
them ! Clause 30, indeed, provided that 
“ if the Court of Directors thought 
the orders of the Board contrary to 
law, it should be in the power of the 
Board and the Court to send a special 
case to the court of King’s Bench for 
the opinion of that court.” 

Thus if a question of law arose, the 
Directors had a right of appeal to the 
Court of King’s Bench — hut with re- 
ference to a question of fact, they had 
no appeal from the decision of the 
Board of Control, nor were permitted 
to report to Parliament the subject of 
dispute ; the Board bad, indeed, 
complete domination over the Court 
of Directors, and might compel them 
to do whatsoever they pleased. The 
Court of Directors were called on to 
obtain .£(>.‘>0,000 a year from India 
werewilh to pay the dividends ; and 
yet if the Board of Control chose to 
interfere injudiciously with any part 
of the revenue of India, and in'oppo- 
sition to tho more ripened expe- 
rience of the Directors, they had the 
power to compel the Directors to send 
out such instruction, notwithstanding 
any remonstrance that, might he made 
against it. Therefore he thought 
that it would he most wise that tho 
Company should direct their counscd 
to argue before the House of Lords 
the impolicy of granting such unli- 
mited powers to the Board of Con- 
trol, without some check of publicity. 
Of course the Directors would never 
put themselves in opposition to the 
Board of Control except upon points 
of serious importance — they had, lie 
was sure, too much wisdom to do so 
but upon grave necesity ; yet he must 
contend, that when difference existed 
between tho two bodies upon matters 
of serious and perhaps vital interest, 
those points of difference ought, to be 
reported to both houses of Parliament, 
as prayed for in the petition. This was 
a point which he thought ought to be 
strongly urged before Parliament.— 
The 3(>t.h clause enacted u That the 
whole civil and military government of 
all the said territories and revenues 
in India shall l>e and is here! y 
vested in a governor general ami 
counsellors, to l>e styled “ The Go- 
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vernor-general of India in Council.” 
T'his indeed was a most important 
clause. — On the 10th of June that 
' court had come to aresolution, against 
which only two hands were held up, 
approving of the minute and resolution 
or the Court of Directors of the 7th 
of June, agreeing to proceed with an 
arrangement on the basis which had 
then been laid down ; and in' fourteen 
days afterwards down came what was 
called a summary of the intended bill, 
which unfolded for the first time this 
prodigious alteration in the govern- 
ment of India; which, let them call 
it wliat they pleased, was neither more 
nor less than an entire revolution. 
The governments of Madras and 
Bombay were to be broken down, and 
in future the Governor-general was 
to have the entire, the absolute con- 
trol over the affairs of India. It was 
remarkable that, amidst the contrarie- 
ties w’ith which this bill abounded, 
there were to be found points for 
■which credit ought to he given to a 
statesman, whilst there were others 
so exceedingly crude and undigested, 
that one would be led to suppose that 
they were not the work of the same 
individual. The same person some- 
times appeared to be profoundly wise ; 
and at others he seemed to have for- 
gotten himself, and all the respect 
that w r as due to the known talents and 
greater experience of others. Who 
could believe that any one ranking us 
a statesman could have introduced a 
clause, declaring in a line and a half 
that slavery, on a given day, should be 
abolished throughout India. Who, 
considering its local application, had 
ever before heard of so rash and mon- 
strous a proposition ? If that clause 
had stood, those who knew India best 
had declared it would not survive as 
a British dependency for twenty-four 
hours after the promulgation of such a 
decree. The 3bth clause, with several 
which followed it, rendered the Gover- 
nor-general perfectly absolute, lie 
would have entire control over the other 
presidencies, whose governments were 
t r o he dislocated and whose councils 
were to be abolished, so that he, who 
might he perhaps two thousand miles 
from the other presidencies, was never- 
theless to administer the government 
for them ; and however immense his 
distance from them, was to be presumed 
to know every thing that was passing 
at them ! The true principle of go- 
vernment was to entrust the adminis- 
tration of civil and political duties to 


those who had been brought up to 
understand them best. This was a 
maxim which applied to all countries 
and to all governments ; there, how- 
ever, it was entirely departed from. 
The Governor-general was to super- 
cede those who had for a century 
past had, in their character of coun- 
sellors, virtually presided over the 
presidencies, and who had not been 
appointed to those situations but from 
known talents and experience, derived 
from at least ten years’ standing in 
the service, and often much more. 
The Governor-general has now to 
he absolute over them, and to super- 
cede their jurisdiction— in short, he 
was to be all in all. It was said that 
the establishments which were thus to 
be new modelled, or rather emascu- 
lated, were expensive. It might be so ; 
but still there was no defect in the 
system that the Directors themselves 
could nut remedy, and he for one 
should not object to certain altera- 
tions with respect to the powers of 
those governments. But there were 
very many degrees of difference be- 
tween wise and salutary alterations, 
and the supercession altogether of a 
system of government, the glorious 
result of which had been such as, ac- 
cording to the admission of all parties, 
had conferred the highest benefits 
upon the parent state. But how were 
they to reconcile this great affection 
for economy with the expenses that 
would be created by the new establish- 
ments recently announced to them 
There were law commissioners to bo 
appointed, at an immediate expense of 
thirty thousand pounds per annum. 
Then there were the visitations of 
the Bishops ; here no particular sum 
was stated, the expense might be un- 
limited. He objected to appointing 
law commissioners without specifying 
the term to which their labours should 
be confined. Suppose, then, they set 
out with five years. If they did not 
limit the time, the appointment would 
become a Carnatic or a Tanjore job, 
and would be to such commissiorers 
an estate for life. These commission- 
ers were to be individuals recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, or, if neces- 
sary (and this was a point which ought 
to be attended to), the duties might be 
discharged by such other persons as 
the Governor-general in Council 
should think fit to appoint. Now he 
must say, that if ever there was the 
outline and germ 9 f a job, this would 
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become one, unless due precaution 
was taken. He did not disapprove of 
the appointment of a commission ; if 
properly managed, it might be pro- 
ductive of a great deal of good. If 
experienced covenanted servants, of 
not less than ten years’ standing, the 
term of standingrequired for the mem- 
bers of council, and whose minds had 
been previously tutored to subjects 
connected with India, such gentlemen 
might make very useful enquiries. 
But to send out this noble Lord’s bro- 
ther, or that Director’s nephew, 
without any recommendation except 
their family connexions or parlia- 
mentary influence, would inevitably 
lead to injurious results. Danger, too, 
might be apprehended if men were 
selected from Westminister Ilall 
— men uneducated as to India, how- 
ever accomplished for the bar. For 
how could rnen ignorant of the lan- 
guage, ignorant of the system of 
caste, ignorant of the manners, igno- 
rant of the habits of the Indian 
people — ignorant, in short, of every 
thing which they ought to be inform- 
ed erf — how could such persons devise 
a code of laws for the government of 
that great, and to them foreign em- 
pire ? The measure, unless its object 
and its instruments were more de- 
fined, was so pregnant with suspicion 
as not to he tolerated for a moment. 
He recommended, therefore, that their 
counsel should be instructed to press 
this point particularly on the atten- 
tion of the House of Lords, in the 
hope that proper care should be taken 
to insure the appointment of well qua- 
lified individuals to perform the func- 
tions of these law commissioners. 
The 53d clause was that which set 
aside the council that heretofore as- 
sisted in the government of the pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay. It 
enacted, u That the executive govern- 
ment of each of the several presiden- 
cies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Bombay, and Agra, shall 
be administered by a governor, and 
that the Governor-general of India 
for the time being shall he the gover- 
nor of the presidency of Fort-William 
in Bengal.’’ There were, it seemed, 
to be a council of five at Calcutta in- 
stead of three, and the council at 
Bombay and Madras was to be abo- 
lished, by which it was said a certain 
saving would be made. He did not 
approve of the removal of the coun- 
cil from Madras and Bombay; for 
one huudred and fifty years they had 
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proceeded on the existing plan, which 
was found to answer extremely well. 
These councils, which were composed 
of their own servants, acted as checks 
on the governors of the presidencies, 
who were exposed to very considerable 
temptations. Until about 1784, when 
Marquis Cornwallis went out, the go- 
vernors of the three presidencies were 
selected from the Company’s ser- 
vants. He did not object to the ex- 
ception as it related to Bengal, but 
for some years past gentlemen had 
been occasionally sent to the other 
presidencies entirely ignorant of In- 
dian affairs ; indeed, so radically ig- 
norant of the laws, customs, and lan- 
guage of India, that the only security 
which the Company had against the 
chance of such men bringing mis- 
fortune on the country was to be found 
in the assistance which they received 
from the experience and knowledge 
of those who assisted in council. 
They had known instances where the 
members of council, by their per- 
severance, had prevented improper 
measures from being carried into ef- 
fect. Under the existing system, 
where a difference of opinion pre- 
vailed, the members of council were 
obliged to state their sentiments in 
writing; the governor also was com- 
pelled, whatever his sentiments might 
be, to give his opinion also in writing: 
their different opinions were on the 
first opportunity sent over here for the 
inspection of the Court of Directors, 
who were thus enabled to come to a 
just decision on any given point. 
There was here a series of checks, 
by which a governor was prevented 
from proceeding in a wrong course. 
It was said, and he thought truly, 
that the wisest government was a go- 
vernment of cheeks : but a new fashion 
of government was adopted in this 
bill ; and all those useful and whole- 
some cheeks, that heretofore were 
found to operate so beneficially, were, 
it appeared, to he withdrawn, and 
every thing was to be left to the 
working of the Governor-general’s 
mind. If Providence would always 
bless India with a Cornwallis, a 
W cllesley, or a Hastings, this new 
system would not be so objectionable ; 
but they all knew very well that such 
was not the case, men of their talents 
and character but rarely appeared ; 
Govcrnors-gcncral were not, he fear- 
ed, always selected on account of 
their fitness for the office — political 
influence and family connexion did a 
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great deal. He believed that the pos- 
session of a tew of those rotten bo- 
roughs, over which his hon. friend 
(Sir C. Forbes) had dropt now and 
then a tear, had had considerable in- 
fluence* in sending out some Gover- 
nors-gcneral, and they had seen and 
lamented some unfortunate appoint- 
ments. Tho soundest system of le- 
gislation was not to speculate upon 
what men happily might be, but to 
mark what the general nature of man 
was, and by proper checks to prevent 
those who were in power from abusing 
the authority delegated to them, ra- 
ther than to legislate for the chance 
of what good men might effect ! — this 
was the true essence of legislation. 
But by the present measure they re- 
moved all checks ; and if the Gover- 
nor-general were eager and greedy 
after patronage and accumulation, 
they would raise him by this bill 
above the control of even his own 
council ! They made him dominant 
over the governors of Madras and 
Bombay, and now over that of Bengal 
also. It was impossible to imagine a 
system more purely and decidedly ab- 
solute than that which was now pro- 
osed. He viewed this part of the 
ill with unfeigned apprehension. But 
let it at least stand recorded for the 
information of their posterity, that the 
proprietors had in their day done their 
duty, and that, whatever evils might 
grow out of this measure, they had 
used their best exertions to prevent 
them. One of the best speeches he 
had read for some time past on Indian 
affairs, and which shewed what might 
he accomplished when industry could 
he invoked in aid of talent, was that 
delivered by Lord Ellenborough. As 
he had before observed, the court, on 
the 10th of June, agreed to the basis 
of an arrangement, which Mr. Grant 
acknowledged the receipt of. Tn four- 
teen days afterwards they received a 
summary, as it was called, unfolding 
those great and extensive alterations 
no\v presented to them. Long and 
animated discussions ensued ; but after 
the directors had exerted themselves 
to the utmost in the controversy, after 
they had shewn the unfairness "of the 
terms that were now sought to he 
imposed on the Company, they found 
their situation very little amended. 
On the 24th of June they for the first 
time learned the extent of the plan 
proposed by Government, and they 
had done all in their power, unfor- 
tunately without effect, to resist it. 


Why, it would be asked, did not the 
court petition before the second read- 
ing of the bill? He would state the 
reason : — This summary came down 
on the 24th of June, and no time was 
lost in considering it ; then followed 
the bill, and the directors went through 
that bill with honest and persevering 
industry ; they examined it clause 
by clause ; they made observations on 
every objectionable point contained in 
it ; they handed those observations 
over to the Board of Control, but up 
to that hour no answ'er had been 
returned to those observations. They 
bound themselves down too subser- 
viently by the first resolution to 
which they bad agreed on the 25th of 
April ; and thev now plainly saw what 
they had lost, by not adopting a reso- 
lution of a firmer character. How- 
ever, as they wore now situated, it 
appeared that the President, of the 
Board of Control felt himself at liberty 
to answer the Directors or not as he 
thought fit. Those observations, which 
had been most ably drawn up by the 
Directors on the different clauses of 
the hill, remained unnoticed; and 
notwithstanding tho call from the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar, no reason bad 
yet been adduced to show' why the 
Governor-general should be clotlied 
with despotic power, while tho autho- 
rity of the governors of the other 
presidencies was to be reduced, 
degraded? It was a perfect anomaly 
in an English government, and thought 
likely to he attended with the most 
dangerous consequences. He now 
came to clause 85 — the Slavery clause. 
He was sure that the minister himself 
would he appalled, when in conference 
the Directors should point out to him 
the mischief that must flow from that 
clause, even as it then stood amended. 
It w'as perfectly astonishing to hear 
British authority say, on such a day 
slavery shall cease" throughout In- 
dia. What! were all the fair inhabi- 
tants of the seraglios, all the harems, 
and the attached attendants of the 
sepoy soldiers, all to be declared free 
on the same day, and at the same 
hour? Were domestic inmates to bo 
thrown abroad on the world? Was 
that light servitude which could not 
justly oc termed slavery, where the 
menial and the master were through- 
out successive generations attached to 
each other by every tie except that of 
blood and consanguinity — w r as that 
to be interfered with, and rudely and 
indiscriminately broken up? Besides, 
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it should be reeollectcd that these 
were slaves by caste. For the last 
fifty years they had been talking and 
writing about the danger and the im- 
policy of meddling with castes at all, 
and now they were all at once called 
upon to agree to a measure which 
essentially interfered with them ! A 
certain class of individuals in India 
were slaves by caste, and were con- 
tented with their lot — why, then, 
should their situation be meddled with? 
The clause set forth “ that the said 
Governor-general in Council shall, 
and he is hereby required, forthwith 
to frame law’s and regulations for the 
extinction of slavery, having dtie re- 
gard to the laws of marriage and the 
rights and authorities of fathers and 
heads of families.” Now as the clause 
stood, the Governor-general was di- 
rected, first to frame the code, and 
next to carry that code into execution, 
tie, however, humbly recommended 
that no such code should be carried 
into execution until it was transmitted 
to the Court of Directors, and laid 
before the Board of Control and Par- 
liament. It should go through that 
ordeal before attempting so important 
a change — before the trampling on 
and setting at nought those law’s and 
prejudices which had existed amongst 
the natives of India time out of mind, 
and were then cherished as consistent 
with, if not a part of their religious 
and moral code. Before they risked 
such an alteration, the code under 
which it was to he effected should he 
thoroughly weighed and digested by 
the home authorities. 

Mr. Poi/ndrr — Read the whole of 
the clause, and you will find that it 
will meet your objection. 

IVlr. R. Jackson said, he would road 
it with great pleasure, lie then read 
as follows: — “ And that the said Go- 
vernor-general in Council shall, on 
or before the 1st day of January 
1835, and on every 1st day of Janu- 
ary from that time forward, report to 
the Court of Directors the progress 
which he shall have made in framing 
such laws and regulations, and that 
the Court of Directors shall, within 
fourteen days after the receipt of such 
report, if Parliament shall then he 
sitting, or otherwise within fourteen 
days after the next meeting of Par- 
liament, lay such reports before both 
Houses of Parliament.” — Now did his 
learned friend mean to contend, that 
the Governor-general could not carry 
his code for the abolition of slavery 
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into execution before it had received 
the sanction of the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors ? 

Mr. Poynder — “ I do apprehend 
that to be the fact.” 

Dr. Gilchrist — “ An absolute go- 
vernor may do what he pleases.” 

Mr. R. Jackson continued — Ilis 
learned friend, it appeared, differed 
from him. All he would say then was, 
let the matter be clearly understood, 
and if it were not strictly understood 
as the clause was at present con- 
structed, then let care be taken that it 
should lie rendered perfectly plain. 
The 8Gth clause, which related to the 
extension of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in India, set forth — “ And 
whereas the present diocese of the 
biskoprick of Calcutta is of too great 
an extent for the incumbent thereof to 
perform efficiently all the duties of the 
office without endangering his health 
and life, and it is therefore expedient 
to diminish the labours of the bishop 
of the said diocese, and for that pur- 
pose to make provision for assigning 
now limits to the diocese of the said 
bishop, and for founding and con- 
stituting two separate and distinct 
bishopricks, but nevertheless the 
bishops thereof to be subordinate and 
subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for 
the time being, and his successors, as 
their metropolitan.”— Now, in speak- 
ing of this clause, let no one suppose 
that he was indifferent to the interests 
of religion. But it was evident that 
in making this provision, one of two 
objects must he paramount: it must 
he intended, either for the safety of 
the established church, or for the 
purpose of conversion, which he knew 
to he a darling object with his learned 
friend. Now if these additional 
bishops were intended for the safety 
of (he established church, they were 
wholly unnecessary. The paucity of 
numbers, with reference to the members 
of the established church in Tndia, 
rendered their appointment almost 
ludicrous ! Ten or fifteen thousand 
individuals at most, members of the 
established church, could not require 
the superintending care of three eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, each of whose 
charges, compared with those of the 
Knglish bishops, would be as 5,000 
to 370,000!! If, 011 the other hand, 
conversion was the object., this was 
above all others the worst means of 
attaining that end. From the first 
moment that it was proposed to send 
missionaries to India, that measure 
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was resisted, not by him, who was 
friendly to it, hut by some of his hon. 
friends, who viewed the plan as replete 
with danger. It was supposed that 
the natives would believe that the 
government wished to make them 
change their religion, and it was 
thought that such a feeling would 
endanger the safety of India. Mis- 
sionaries did however go out, and 
they conducted themselves so vir- 
tuously, so correctly, so prudently— 
[Sir C. Forbes — “Some of them.”*] — 
that they banished all suspicion from 
the minds of the natives. What had 
they done? They had first, at a great 
expense of labour, learned the native 
languages, and they had translated the 
scriptures into the vernacular lan- 
guages of those amongst whom they 
were to prosecute their spiritual 
undertakings. Then came the question, 
how had those missionaries succeeded? 
He admitted that they had succeeded 
in a small degree, hut they had only 
done so in proportion as it was known 
and believed that, their exertions were 
free and spontaneous, and not guided 
by the directions of government, lie 
was certain, however, that the same 
eflfect would not be produced by 
dignitaries of the established church. 
The magnificent habiliments, the baro- 
nial titles, the palacious residences, 
the pomp and splendour by which the 
bishops would be distinguished, would 
lead the natives to think that the 
government had taken up the subject 
of conversion, and greater obstacles 
than ever would be thrown in the way 
of making proselytes. Ilappy if more 
serious feelings were not awakened ! 
Every thing that had been done 'was 
done by the missionaries, and hy those 
who were called, not very politely, the 
working clergy. These had mixed 
with the people, and paid attention to 
their habits and manners, while endea- 
vouring to enlighten their minds. 
They had succeeded to a limited de- 
gree ; but the very instant that the 
natives should be induced to suppose 
that those high ecclesiastical function- 
aries were sent, out for their conver- 
sion, they would view the proceeding 
as mixed up with state objects, and 
their distrust would effectually baffle 
every attempt to convert them. But, 
asked his learned friend, why in a 
case of this kind object to this expense, 
whether it he great or small ? it will 
only amount to some thousands a- 
year. That was very true; but on 
whom was the expense to fall? Was 
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it to be defrayed by the native popu- 
lation of India, or by the treasury of 
this country, from whence it ought to 
come ? No such thing. Tt was to he 
imposed on a people who abhorred 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and whom ministers had described as 
the most over-taxed people in the 
world. But it was said, that bishops 
wore wanted for consecration, con- 
firmation, and ordination. Now as to 
consecration, there was no necessity, 
under the existing establishment, to 
delay public worship on that account ; 
the bishop might send his license 
from Calcutta to any part of our Indian 
dominions, to where it was deemed 
requisite, for the celebration of reli- 
gious worship ; and two or three years 
afterwards, or whenever he found it 
convenient, he might proceed to con- 
secration, as was the constant practice 
in this country. With respect to con- 
firmation, the members of the esta- 
blished church who went out to Tndia 
were educated in this country, and of 
an age to have been confirmed before 
they went out. Lastly, with respect 
to ordination, he hoped the Directors 
would give that subject their serious 
consideration ; in his opinion, the 
less of that power that was exercised 
in India the better. Mr. Grant had 
told them of the deputations from 
different religious societies hy which 
the Government had been closely be- 
sieged for some years : the object of 
those deputations was greatly to in- 
crease the ecclesiastical establishment 
in Tndia. These representations no 
doubt had a considerable effect on the 
minds of ministers; and now, added 
to that eagerness for new appoint- 
ments, new stipends, and new pa- 
tronage which distinguished most 
governments, additional bishops were 
to be sent out at a very considerable 
expense. He thought that ordination 
should be allowed to remain where it 
now existed — namely, with the Bishop 
of Calcutta. Might they not imagine 
bishops going to India with such 
enthusiastic feelings, with so much 
holy zeal, with such an ardent desire 
for conversion, ordaining of a great 
number of the natives with the view 
of sending them forth to preach the 
Christian religion ? Could any bene- 
ficial result flow from the exercise 
of this power in such a way ? Unedu- 
cated persons, or who had studied 
everything hut theology, even though 
they should have “a call,” would he 
best left to the sober-minded Bishop o f 
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Calcutta, to whom a fortnight’*) travel 
would bring them. lie therefore 
thought that these three wants did not 
hear out the assertion, that two addi- 
tional bishops were needed in India. 
Hut then it was said, visitations were 
necessary. He would ask his learned 
friend, who doubtless understood the 
canons better than he did, why the 
archdeacons could not make these 
visitations? For wlmt purpose did 
the bishop make these visitations, but 
to see that those who were ordained 
for the church did their duty to the 
church, and to inquire whether it was 
necessary that a larger number of 
clergymen should he invited to any 
given station ? Now could not this 
duty be performed hv the arehdeaeojis? 
The present stipend would, he believe, 
satisfy them ; but at all events a very 
little addition to it would suffice. It 
was not, however, the thousands per 
annum that would constitute all the 
additional charge that would he 
incurred by the creation of two new 
bishops ; they must take into account 
passage- money and pensions accord- 
ing to their rank, and a variety of inci- 
dental charges; for it was obvious 
that the bishops could not perform their 
functions without keeping up a certain 
degree of consequence : all these 
charges would be saved by directing 
that the archdeaeons should make the 
necessary visitations. Amongst the 
propositions contained in this bill was 
that for creating a fourth presidency, 
to be called the presidency of Agra. 
Lord \Y r . Ucntinck had fairly told 
them, that if they established a fourth 
presidency they must make up their 
minds to the full expense of such an 
institution. What did the Company 
say to that? They said that one of 
their own able servants, one of their 
own residents, would do the duties 
connected with this new government, 
as lieutenant-governor, better than a 
governor sent out from this country. 
Why might not one of their own ser- 
vants look after the affairs of Agra, in 
the same way as was done with respect 
to Hydrabad and other great stations ? 
Let them appoint one of their own 
servants, they might call him Lieute- 
nant-governor, if they pleased, to take 
care of Agra, and by that means the 
duty would be more efficiently per- 
formed, and half the contemplated ex- 
pense would he saved. It was known 
to be a favourite project of Bonaparte, 
with the assistance of Persia arid Ilus- 
Asiut'Jour. N. S. Vol. 1 1 . No.45. 
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sia, to assait the north-west of India; 
he believed, however, that those who 
made such an attempt, would never 
reach our frontiers: but at all events, 
if they had a wise and vigilant Lieu- 
tenant-governor, he would look care- 
fully at what was passing around him, 
and, by giving timely notice of ap- 
proaching danger, he would enable the 
Government to avert it. So far he 
(Mr. Jackson) approved of an active 
officer and an efficient station ; for 
though he feared not the enemy’s 
making war upon our soil, he did their 
making war upon our treasury, which 
their threats might at any time do if 
we were not upon the alert. He came 
tin ally (Mr. Jackson said), to the sub- 
ject of Haileybury College. It was 
singular enough that about fifteen 
years ago he made a motion in that 
very place for the abolition of that es- 
tablishment, on the ground that it was 
a complete and perfect failure ; that 
the objects of the institution had been 
perverted — not by those who governed 
it — but perverted it had been ; per- 
haps from some inherent defect in the 
system, the greatest demoralization 
had prevailed, and been repeatedly re- 
corded against the institution. He re- 
collected that that debate lasted three 
days; and he was certain that lie 
should then have carried the motion, 
had not the maiuvuvre of talking down 
the court been put in practice. The 
consequence was, that what are called 
the independent proprietors got so 
heartily tired of the debate as to with- 
draw, while the good men and true of 
the other side (meaning those who at- 
tend to oblige the chairs) stood firm to 
their posts, and succeeded, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, in carrying the 
previous question. lie then exclaimed 
that Haileybury College might have 
withstood the denunciations of the 
public, it might have withstood its 
character for demoralization, its suc- 
cessive and repeated insurrections and 
rebellions ; nay, it might have survived 
the panegyrics of certain of its pro- 
fessors, but it never would long survive 
the disgrace of the previous question ! 
Its fate was scaled by the success of 
that confession of umvorthiness, and 
it had never flourished since. ( Hear , 
hear /) A suspicion thenceforth began 
to be engendered respecting the insti- 
tution ; and at last the thing was let 
down easily, by the permission subse- 
quently given to parents desirous of 
sending their children out to India to 

(G)‘ 
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educate them where they pleased, pro- 
vided they educated them in such a 
manner as would enable them to stand 
a high test before a Board of exami- 
nation. In consequence of this regu- 
lation many youths had been educated 
under the superin tendance of their 
parents, and the result was, that while 
their morals had been more secure, 
their education had been more that of 
English gentlemen than it could have 
been at Hailcybury College ; for, as 
as had been observed by Lord Gren- 
ville in 1813, “ by the system of edu- 
cation pursued at llaileybury you are 
creating a Caste, and you send the 
young men out Indians, not English- 
men. ” Many of those gentlemen who 
most conscientiously opposed him on 
that occasion, had since seen reason to 
alter their mind on the subject, and 
now raised their voices against this 
system of exclusive education. The 
languages of the East were now more 
attainable in many other quarters. 
They were all well aware that a learn- 
ed gentleman, whom he was glad to 
number among the proprietors of this 
court, had opened a school, and had 
most satisfactorily succeeded in giving, 
as was required, in this country an 
oriental education to those who were 
placed under his care. ( Hear, hear /) lie 
(Mr. Jackson) doubted the propriety 
of giving the young men to he sent 
out to India an almost exclusively 
oriental education : he agreed with 
Lord Grenville in thinking it would 
be much better to bring them up in 
the knowledge of the British constitu- 
tion ; to send them to the public 
schools and universities, where they 
might mix with young men who were 
preparing for public life in this coun- 
try ; but at all events, it was indispen- 
sable to bring them up as Englishmen. 
Let the court, if it pleased, compel 
them to pursue their oriental studies 
up to a certain point, make it impera- 
tive that they should stand a certain 
test before they obtained a writership, 
but still allow the parent to watch over 
the morals of his child. ( Hear, hear!) 
Drive him not to the cruel alternative 
of non-appointment or moral immola- 
tion. English feelings and English 
education was now the more necessary, 
since, by the proposed alterations in 
the future government of India, they 
might be called upon to promote the 
English law throughout India, and 
support a universality of code. What 
ivas it that the Directors asked for ? 
Not for a lower standard of cduca 


tion — not, if Government thought it 
preferable, that there should not be a 
qua drupli cation of candidates for each 
writership, but they did protest a- 
gainst the permanency of an exclusive 
system, which must cost the natives 
of India ten thousand pounds per 
annum to maintain, with every disin- 
terested man’s voice against the justice 
of so unnecessary and compulsive a 
measure. {Hear, Hear /) lie had been 
given to understand that each student 
cost the Company as much as ,£500, 
besides a considerable and often a very 
inconvenient contribution on the part 
of the parent, while other parents, and 
who could afford the expense, had 
been known to refuse writerships, 
which must have made the fortunes of 
their children, rather than he com- 
pelled, as was again about to he the 
case, to send them to the college at 
Hailcybury. {Hear, hear!) Under 
these circumstances, he thought the 
Directors were right in making a 
stand against the bill as it stood at 
present. Those objections he had 
no doubt, from what he had observed 
of the conduct of the House of Lords, 
would receive a dispassionate hearing 
in that assembly. ( Hear, hear!) There 
would he no crying of “ Oh, oil /” no 
coughing, nor scraping of feet, which 
the newspapers at least describe as the 
characteristic demonstrations of the 
august assemblage of the Commons. 
{Hear, hear J) Neither would elo- 
quent and experienced men, like Mr. 
Fergusson,bc put down by the various 
keys of conversation indulged in by 
his senatorial auditory while speaking. 
{Hear, hear!) In the House of 
Lords there were many persons who 
might fairly lay claim to the title of 
enlightened statesmen. He believed 
the Premier himself had given atten- 
tion to East-Indian affairs ; and it was 
well known that Lord Ellenborough 
had not neglected to obtain full 
knowledge on the subject. And here 
he begged to observe, that this ques- 
tion must not he regarded as a party 
question: it was one which affected 
one hundred millions of people ; and 
all persons, no matter what their 
political opinions might he, were 
bound by every sacred and moral 
consideration to stand forward and 
protect the natives of the vast empire 
of India. {Hear, hear!) The Duke of 
Wellington was, as it were, oiie of their 
own adoption. There was not a battle 
he had fought for them in which they 
had not followed his footsteps, nor a 
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campaign through which they had 
not traced them. But great as was 
his military renown, his skill as a di- 
plomatist when employed under the 
Marquis his brother was scarcely in- 
ferior. His knowledge of the different 
states in India, their connexion with 
each other, and their connexion with 
the Company, were to him familiar, and 
seemed almost intuitive ; he had been 
employed in some most difficult nego- 
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tiations and had acquitted himself with 
admirable ability. {Hear, hear!) He 
therefore did not despair of the Com- 
pany’s obtaining a fair hearing in the 
House of Lords ; and in the full confi- 
dence that their statements would re- 
ceive fair attention in that assembly, 
he should conclude by giving his most 
hearty support to the petition {Hear, 
hear !) 

( Tu he concluded next month,) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
House of Lords, August />. 

The Mast- India Co m pa ny . —Lord JCl- 
Icnborough presented a petition from Mr. 
Courtney Smith, oil the subject of his 
claims ns a holder of the remittable loan. 
The noble lord characterized the petition 
as ably drawn up, and regretted that it had 
not been placed in his hands earlier, as it 
was well worthy of their lordship's atten- 
tion. The petition was as follows : — 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of Courtney Smith, late 
of the civil service in Bengal, now resi- 
dent in London. 

Shewetli : — That your petitioner, from the year 
1792 to the year 1H27. a period of thirty -five years, 
was resident iu Bengal, as a civil servant of the 
Honourable East-India Company. 

That, during that time, he discharged diligently 
and uprightly the duties of the several offices to 
which he was appointed in the judicial and reve- 
nue lines of the service. 

That, with a view of returning independent to 
his native country, he was prudent and economical 
in his expenses, and that whatever he saved from 
his official salaries he lent upon interest to the Go- 
vernment of which he was a servant. 

That, in so doing, lie considered himself as be- 
coming a national creditor, the money borrowed 
from him and others by the Government being 
expended in furthering national objects, and the 
East-India Company being regarded but as a tem- 
porary representative and trustee of the supreme 
(tower in the mother country. 

That he Is at present a holder of paper of the 
Bengal Government, in what is called the Remit- 
table Loan, by the conditions of which the half- 
yearly dividends of interest, and ultimately the 
principal Itself, is made payable in England. 

That, since his return to England, the payment 
of interest has been punctually made, according 
to the conditions of the loan. 

That there is at present pending before your 
Right Hon. House, a Rill for the renewal of the 
East-Indla Company's Charter. 

That, by the provisions of that Bill, the Com- 
pany's exclusive trade to China is to cease, and 
their trade to India to be placed in abeyance ; by 
which two measures, the supply of funds to de- 
fray territorial charges in England, will be limited 
to the surplus revenue of India, which, in the 
opinion of the most intelligent persons, is likely 
to be far short of what would suffice to satisfy these 
demands. 

That, calculated from the year 1014 to the year 
1030, what are termed the home charges have ex- 
ceeded the surplus revenue of India by more than 
£1:1,000,000, and that in five 1 of those seventeen 
years there was an actual deficit of Indian reve- 
nue amounting in all to nearly £ a <i,00fMKK>« 

That there is no likelihood of increased resources 
tending to an augmentation of revenue in India, 
and that to seek to attain that object by further 
local taxation, or by any considerable reduction 
of present expenditure, would be to create a de- 
gree of discontent and a state of weakness, internal 


and external, such as would endanger the very 
existence of the British empire in India. 

That some of the provisions of this bill, so far 
from Increasing, do, by largely adding to the ex- 

{ icnses of the Indian government, considerably 
esseu the proliability of surplus revenue in future, 
and that the very Minister who brought in thlB 
bill appears to have given no unwilling ear to a 
proposition for abolishing the monopolies of 
opium and salt, by which a loss would be incurred 
to the revenue of two or three millions sterling per 
annum. 

That your petitioner feels the security offered 
him by this bill, which provides no fund for pay- 
ment in the event of a deficit of Indian revenue, 
to be precarious and inadequate ; and that to tell 
him and other cr ditors. as tne Indian Minister has 
done in his communications to the India House; 
that in fact they had no security at all, and that to 
recognize them as creditors upon the territory of 
India must lie taken as a concession and a boon, 
while it is a style of consolation not much calcu- 
lated to sooth the feelings of the creditors, is a 
declaration which, had it been made at the time of 
borrowing, would infallibly have closed the hand 
of the lender, and thereby have caused a serious 
obstruction to the attainment of the important 

K ublic purposes for which the monies due were 
orrowed. 

That, should this bill become a law, and India 
be lost to England, your petitioner and other cre- 
ditors will be reduced to become suitors for their 

R roperty to the Russians, or the Moguls, or the 
laniattas, or whoever else may chance to succeed 
us in our empire in the east. 

That the bill, having admitted your petitioner 
and others as creditors on the territory, has not 
even as such treated them with that equal justice 
to which t hey are unquestionably entitled, but has 
provided that when, from failure of surplus or re- 
mittance (events under the new arrangement but 
too likely occur), the Company’s treasury here 
may not he in a state to satisfy all demands, a pre- 
ference of payment shall be given to the proprie- 
tors of India Stock, and the holders of the Itemit- 
tablc Loan shall wait for their dividends of interest 
until the treasury shall, by further receipts from 
India, have been placed in a more abundant and 
prosperous condition. 

That your petitioner is not aware of any princi- 
ple of common justice or common honesty, by 
which the stock-holders, who, by the new arrange- 
ment, are to be made fellow-creditors with your 
petitioner and others on the Indian territory, are 
to have a preference of payment over the other 
creditors, ''seeing that the creditors, in whose place 
the stockholders will stand, have not at present 
any such preference, and that such preference 
would be in direct violation of the conditions of 
the Remittable Loan. 

That, for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
a like preference will be enjoyed by the creditors in 
India over those resident in Europe, that is, the 
surplus, more or less, to be remitted to England, 
will be what may remain after the discharge of all 
interest of loans that may, by the original condi- 
tions of the loan, be made payable in India only, 
and all interest of the Remittable Loan to such 
creditors as may be on the spot, and may choose 
to avail themselves of the option of receiving pay- 
ment in rupees, instead of taking bills upon Eng- 
land for the amount. 

That the consent of the East-India Company to 
any injustice which may the result of this bill to a 
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third party, whether such consent may have been 
forced or voluntary, can be no argument with 
yoiur Right Hon. House for suffering surh unjust 
provision to become the law of the land.- • 

That, under the intended system, with the dimi- 
nished means of the Company which it will imme- 
diately occasion, the bills of interest drawn by the 
Governor General in Council may be presented to 
an empty treasury, in which case, unless provision 
be made that the British Government will hold 
itself bound to satisfy the creditor, it must go 
forth, not to the British public only, but to the 
people of India, that the lion. Company, the de- 
legated rulers of India, are insolvent, and that the 
British Government will not assist them in their 
distress, to the obvious degradation and deteriora- 
tion of the British name and ciedit in Hindoostan, 
where our empire still hangs suspended over the 
gulf of extinction by the slender thread of native 
opinion. 

That, besides being a holder of the Rcmittable 
Loan, your petitioner, with many others, is an 
annuitant of the Hon. Company, that is, has an 
acknowledged title to the sum of .£1,000 per an- 
num for lire, payable and hitherto punctually paid 
from the Company’s home treasury, of which an- 
nuity one-hair was purchased from the Bengal Go- 
vernment with your petitioner's own money, and 
the other half given him by the Government as a 
consideration for his quitting the service. 

That this, too, which may be considered as 
your petitioner's support in the decline of life, 
after retirement from long and laborious service, 
will be put to hazard and reduced in value by the 
proposed measure : a measure which, without be- 
nefit to India or England, nay, with nearly cer- 
tain injury to both, lays a strong hand upon all 
the property of the Company, and throws your 
petitioner and others, who have a just claim to 
nave the wealth of Great Britain for their security, 
upon the chance of getting a portion of what is 
due to them from a revenue, of which tlic suffi- 
ciency is doubtful, and of which the surplus, if 
any, may prove unavailable, for want of a safe 
and punctual remittance from India to this coun- 
try. 

That, besides the individual grievance of which 
your petitioner complains, he is fearful that 
many of the provisions of this bill, in particular 
its interference with the system of slavery in India, 
Its permission to all subjects of his Majesty to pur- 
chase lands, its admission of natives to all, even 
the highest, employments, its appointment of a 
law commission with a view to the amalgamation 
of codes, and its subjecting Englishmen to the 
country criminal courts, may, if passed into a 
law, have the pernicious effect of lowering the 
Brit sh community in the eyes of the natives, of 
exciting jealousy as to our ulterior designs, of 
awakening ambitious ho]>cs menacing destruction 
to our asendancy, and of creating in the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan population a belief that they 
have at length a common concern in throwing off 
a yoke which accident alone imposed, and which 
their hitherto divided views and interests have 
principally enabled us to continue. 

Your petitioner humbly prays, therefore, that, 
taking this statement into consideration, your 
Bight Hon. House will so mollify the intended 
measure, as to protect him from the injustice 
with which he is threatened ; to uphold the Bri- 
tish character for probity, justice, and good faith, 
and to secure to the people of England the solid 
advantages they possess against the rashness of ex- 
perimental legislation, and the self-delusions of 
those who, in the heat of their zeal for some pre- 
conceived theory, arc too apt to undervalue the 
results of experience, to overlook the suggestions 
of sound policy, and to despise the dictates of 
sober unsophisticated sense. 

The Marquis of J.ansdowne said that 
there were between 200 and 300 indivi- 
duals placed in the same situation as the 
petitioner, and not one of them had made 
any such complaint; it would appear that 
they did not feel that their interests were 
not attended to. If the petitioner, would 
wait until the measure was carried into 
effect, he would sec that, so far from 
a disadvantage being imposed, a very con- 


siderable boon was granted to them. They 
had the security of the territorial revenues 
of India, after the payment of dividends to 
the amount of j£630,000 per annum. The 
whole of the remaining revenues w ould he 
applied to the payment of loans and other 
claims ; and he had no doubt that, with 
proper management, they would be found 
sufficient to meet them. 

The Duke of Wellington said this was 
a subject of very great anxiety to those who 
were situated as the petitioner ; and he 
confessed that, when he came to look at 
this hill, it appeared to him that those in. 
dividuuls were placed in a very precarious 
situation. By this bill it was declared that 
the first claim on the treasury should be for 
the payment of the dividends. The Acts of 
1793 and 1813 provided that means should 
be taken to transmit money to England 
for the payment of these creditors. The 
57th clause of the latter act provided that 
these creditors should stand before the 
stockholders. That was not the case here ; 
and, under these circumstances, he thought 
the loan-creditors were placed in a very 
unjust situation, and thrown aside altoge- 
ther. The Government, on the one hand, 
and the proprietors of Eaat-India stock on 
the other, might dispose of the whole of 
the Company’s assets without any provi- 
sion being made for these creditors, who 
did not appear to stand in any order of pay- 
ment. it was not stated whether they/ 
were to come next to the holders of stock, 
or in what other rank or order they were 
to be placed, for the purpose of claiming 
payment. All that was stated amounted 
merely to this : that the Directors and the 
Board of Control should make arrange- 
ments for those payments; but no mode of 
claim was pointed out, no day was men- 
tioned when these creditors would have a re- 
cognized right to demand payment of what 
was due to them. They were left to be paid, 
when it was convenient, by the Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control. Besides, it 
should he observed, that these persons 
were claimants not only on the territorial 
revenues of India, but they hud a claim to 
the amount of j£2,000,000 to he realized in 
this country out of the Company’s assets. 

The petition was laid on the table.* 

The East- India Charter Hill. — This 
bill was sent up from the other House, and 
read a first time in this House on the 29th 
July, and a second time, sub silentio , on 
the 2d of August. This day, 

The Earl of Shaftesl wry presented a 
petition from the East- India Company, 
praying to be heard by counsel against the 
bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved 
that tlic Bill he committed. 

Lord Ellenburouyh said the Bill pro- 

* On the 13th, a further petition from Mr. Smith 
was presented, explaining why he had not peti- 
tioned earlier. 
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posed to change the whole constitution of 
the government of India, and the noble 
marquess ought to state the reasons for 
adopting so novel a proceeding. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne did not 
know that there was any thing so novel in 
the course proposed by Government. He 
hud explained the outline of the measure 
in moving the resolutions ; and it now re- 
mained for the noble lord, if he had any 
amendment to propose, to state it. 

Lord Ellenborough wished to remind 
the noble earl opposite, that on the 18th 
of June 1813 he objected to the house 
discussing the India Bill of that period at 
so late a period of the year, and recom- 
mended tlie postponement of its conside- 
ration to another session. That bill only 
effected a change in the trade of India ; 
and that was precisely the course which 
lie (Lord Ellenborough) wished to follow 
with respect to those parts of the present 
bill which effected an entire alteration in 
the government of India, and the nature 
of which remained unknown to every per- 
son in this country, even to the Directors 
themselves, until the details of the bill 
were explained in the House of Commons. 
He had on a former occasion endeavoured 
to show that the increased charge thrown 
on the revenues of India by the plan of 
government would amount to £*470,000 
a-year. He had likewise assumed, taking 
a medium between the calculations of the 
Board of Control and those of the Court 
of Directors, that the present deficit 
amounted to £.500,000, which, added to 
the increased charge of £470,000, made 
a prospective deficit of £970,000. lie ad- 
mitted that reductions might be made in 
the civil expenditure of India to about 
£660,000 a-year; for, in his opinion, it 
was possible to reduce the expenditure to 
that of 1823. A deficit to the amount of 
£320, (KM) was still left, and assuming 
that an increase might take place in the 
revenue of £100,000, four or five years 
must yet elapse before the revenue would 
equal its expenditure. They were all 
agreed as to the advantage of reducing 
the pressure of taxation in India; yet this 
advantage w:;s postponed by the plan of 
Government for four or five years at least. 
The noble lord then edverled to the ter- 
mination of the Company's trade, which, 
tVoni its sudden and compulsory effect, lie 
apprehended, would produce a serious and 
dangerous crisis in the trade of the east. 
The value of Indian and China goods sold 
in London was £6,000,000 sterling ; and 
he feared that the plan of government 
would force two-thirds of that trade to the 
outports. Ministers seemed to have a 
notion that it was quite impossible for a 
government to carry on a trade, and to 
that maxim every thing was sacrificed. 
As regarded the East- India Company, 
that maxim was undoubtedly not correct, 
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for tbey had carried on trade, and no in- 
jurious consequences whatever had re- 
sulted. But if the government of India 
were not allowed to trade, they would be 
prevented from making their remittances 
in goods, and would therefore be obliged 
to go into the market and offer the rupee 
for bills on England at so low a rate as to 
induce an exportation of goods from India, 
which in the natural course of things 
would not take place. He considered it 
to he consistent with justice, policy, and 
humanity, not to make any great change 
in trade suddenly and unexpectedly, with- 
out dealing kindly and considerately with 
individuals who had embarked their pro- 
perty in any undertaking on the faith of 
acts of Parliament. He would now call 
their lordships' attention to that part of 
the bill the effect of which was to change 
entirely the constitution of the local go- 
vernment of India. The existing system 
of Indian government was the fruit of the 
genius, knowledge, experience, and wis- 
dom of men who stood in the first rank 
among the statesmen of this country. lie 
apprehended that one of the consequences 
of the termination of the Company's trade 
would be to deteriorate the constituency, 
and ultimately the representatives, who 
were intended to be the instruments for 
the government of India. Taking this pro- 
vision of the bill in connexion with some 
others, be was disposed to look at the mea- 
sure with great jealousy. It was proposed 
rot to allow the Company to have aM con- 
trol over their own property. Trie hill 
went to alter entirely the relative position 
of the India Board and the Court of Di- 
rectors. The future establishment of the 
India: House was to be limited according 
to the discretion of the India Board, while 
the establishment of the India Board was 
to be limited solely by its own judgment ; 
and by the exercise of this double power 
a complete practical revolution would be 
effected in the borne government of India. 
It was proposed to deprive the subordi- 
nate presidencies of the power of sanc- 
tioning any expenditure, creating any of- 
fice, or increasing any salary, or of pass- 
ing any act of legislature, — nay, more, it 
was evidently the intention of this bill 
that the Board of Control und the Court 
of Directors should have the disposal of 
the patronage now in the gift of the go- 
vernors of the subordinate presidencies. 
The consequence of such an alteration 
would be to deter men of station and 
talent from accepting the office of gover- 
nor of a subordinate presidency; so that, 
in the event of any future Governor-ge- 
neral not possessing those high and com- 
manding qualities which were necessary 
for the conduct of government, there 
would not exist, as had hitherto been the 
case, a body of men in India capable of 
directing the affairs of that empire. Be- 
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sides these alterations, it .was proposed to 
establish nn uniform system of laws, 
which should embrace the natives as well 
as Europeans. He believed it to be im- 
possible to frame any set of laws which 
would be applicable, to persons so different 
in their habits and feelings. The unre- 
stricted opening of India to Europeans 
would not induce men of capital to go to 
that country. Those only would go who 
had no money ; mere adventurers would 
be admitted in the lower provinces, where 
the timid character of the natives would 
make them the unresisting victims of op- 
pression. This measure, then, was an 
injury to the natives and a mockery to the 
Europeans, who were told that they 
could not be removed from India except 
by the sentence of a court of law, while, 
at the same time, power was given to the 
Governor-general to make what law he 
pleased. With all its faults, the supreme 
court, clothed in the authority of the king’s 
name, had prevented the commission of 
many crimes ; but it was now proposed 
to give to the government of India the 
power of abrogating every stature and 
common law, excepting such as should be 
consistent with the enactments of the 
present bill, and with this proviso, that 
the Governor-general should make no 
laws which should release the King’s sub- 
jects from their allegiance to him. He 
believed that the admitting natives to all 
offices, excepting such as were political or 
military, went no further than the exist- 
ing Iot ; but he was of opinion it would 
not be carried into effect, because the lialf- 
castcs, who were equally admissible with 
the natives, would, in consequence of 
tlieir superior education and interest*, ob- 
tain a preference in the disposal of vacant 
situations. It was highly important that 
the taxes on native industry should be re- 
duced as much and as soon as possible, 
whereas the bill postponed the reduction 
to an indefinite period. The great object 
was to insure zeal on the part of the ser- 
vants of the Government ; this had hi- 
therto been secured by the favourable cir- 
cumstances in which this country was 
placed in relation to India, we having all 
the spirit and enterprize of conquerors, 
and the first possession of a rich traffic. 
Hut the bill would do away with all those 
motives which secured zeal. As a means 
of securing the zeal and extending the 
sphere of choice of fitness for office, he 
would propose that the writers and other 
civil officers should be chosen from the 
ranks of the army — that is, that a certain 
amount of military service should he a 
condition of civil office- He was anxious 
also to see improvements made in the 
means of communication and correspon- 
dence between the local authorities and 
the supreme government, — that, for ex- 
ample, punishment for offences committed 
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by some local authority should be prompt, 
not, as at present, so long deferred as to 
be futile as a means of responsibility. The 
noble baron urged these points at some 
length, and moved that “ it be an in- 
struction to the committee to omit all 
such cluuses as related to alterations in 
the constitution und powers of the go- 
vernments of the several presidencies.*’ 

The Marquess of Lansdowne admitted 
that it was impossible to make great 
changes in the institutions of a country 
without partial injury to individuals ; but 
the noble baron had -greatly exaggerated 
the injuries that could possibly follow 
from the present bill to the interests of 
individuals. He should recollect that pre- 
cisely the same gloomy predictions were 
hazarded concerning the act of 1813, of 
which the present might be considered as 
the natural sequel. They were told that 
act would destroy the trade of the port of 
London with the East-Indies, and send 
it to theoutports : experience had, how- 
ever, satisfactorily disproved the predic- 
tion. He was indeed surprised at the 
charge of the noble baron, that the bill 
tended to cast a slur on the character of 
the Court of Directors ; why it did the 
very reverse, by entrusting them with the 
highest functions that could be entrusted 
to them, and that on account of their 
superior fitness, and the excellence of their 
former management. The clause, under , 
which the estimates of the expenditure 
must he submitted to the Board of Control, 
was framed with the entire concurrence of 
the Directors themselves. With respect to 
the objection to the supreme authority of 
the Governor- general in Council, it was 
admitted by the best authorities, that the 
Governor-general in Council should be 
invested with the supreme authority over 
the local functionaries ; and all that the 
bill did was to specify the extent and 
modus operatuli of that authority. In 
conclusion, the noble marquess said that 
nothing had fallen from the noble lord 
which should induce their lordships, by 
rejecting the hill, to delay conferring 
upon India the benefits which would 
result from the measure in its present 
shape. 

The Duke of Wellington said he felt 
considerable objection to the present bill, 
because lie was certain it would cause a 
loss of revenue to this country. At the 
present moment, the duty upon tea 
amounted to £3,000,000 per annum, 
which was collected at an expense of 
£10,000; could any man say that after 
the trade should he thrown open, the duty 
could he collected with the same certainty 
and economy as at the present moment ? 
There was another circumstance con- 
nected with this subject worthy of consi- 
deration. The Company now carried on 
a trade in the port of London which cn- 
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gaged an active capital of from £12,000,000 
to £'14,000,000, which would be totally 
put an end to when this bill should be 
passed. He doubted whether, when the 
merchants of this country were calling 
for the opening of the trade with China, 
they ever contemplated that the Compa- 
ny^ trade should l>e discontinued. He 
would go further, and say, that not only 
was this an event never contemplated by 
them, but he firmly believed that it would 
be an advantage to the private traders 
of Liverpool, Bristol, London, and 
other places to have the assistance of 
the Company’s servants in China to ena- 
ble them to carry on their trade suc- 
cessfully. He could see no reason what- 
ever for preventing the Company from 
trading as heretofore. But throughout 
the whole of the proceedings, the Com- 
pany had been treated as a body without 
the power of defending themselves ; the 
measure had been determined upon with- 
out communication with them, and it had 
been brought into Parliament without 
their opinion having been asked as to any 
of its details. Subsequently, whenever 
they suggested any proposition which was 
likely to be advantageous to their interests, 
it was conceded to them as much as pos- 
sible in the nature of a matter of grace 
and favour, and they were now placed in 
such a subordinate situation, that it was 
impossible they could exercise any etli- 
cient influence over the government of 
India. The situation of the Governor- 
general in Council was materially altered 
by the present bill, which gave the Go- 
nernor-general the power of decision in a 
council consisting of six persons instead 
of three. He believed that some alteration 
must be made in this part of the bill, so as 
to limit the powers of these councillors, 
and also tlicir number, for he conceived it 
would be found impracticable to carry 
those provisions into effect. He hesitated 
not to say, that it would be found impos- 
sible to fix a general system of laws which 
could be carried into effect in that coun- 
try. He further contended that it would 
be absolutely impossible to employ the 
natives of India in either the military or 
the civil service, if there should be un un- 
limited resort of Europeans to that coun- 
try ; he consequently objected to that part 
of the bill which provided for the free in- 
gress of Europeans. With respect to the 
question of slavery in the East- Indies, he 
had never as yet heard any complaint on 
that score, though he had no doubt slavery 
existed there, and to a very great extent. 
He would nevertheless recommend the 
striking out of that clause from the bill, 
and providing the Governor-general in 
Council with the necessary powers to 
apply such remedies to the evil as would 
check any abuse growing out of the sys- 
tem of slavery prevalent in India. In 
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conclusion the noble Duke observed, that 
unless their trading powers were conti- 
nued to the Company, very serious in- 
convenience and loss would be occasioned 
to India, a great loss to the British public, 
and even to the private -traders to China. 

Lord Auckland observed, that it was 
quite clear that if the Company were to 
carry on a trade, in competition with the 
free traders, to China, their property in 
that trade would he totally destroyed. 
This fact was established beyond doubt. 
Indeed, whenever any trading monopoly 
had come into conflict with free-traders, 
the result had ever been found to be a 
wasting away of the profits of the mono- 
poly. He believed that no difficulty would 
be experienced in obtaining remittances 
from India by bills under the new arrange- 
ment ; on the contrary, it was likely that 
remittances would be facilitated rather 
than impeded thereby. lie denied that 
any distress would be created in the port 
of London from the discontinuance of the 
China trade as a monopoly, and contend- 
ed that, instead of lessening employment 
in the ports of the United Kingdom ge- 
nerally, the opening of the trade would 
materially increase it. He agreed with 
the noble duke that the subject of slavery 
ought to be handled with tenderness and 
caution. Like the noble duke, he depre- 
cated interference in anything which was 
a matter of caste ; but then there existed 
in India also a most atrocious system of 
slavery, to which the same consideration 
ought not to be extended. He therefore 
thought that the experiment might be al- 
lowed to be tried, and the Governor-ge- 
neral permitted to make such regulations 
as might tend to mitigate slavery in the 
East- Indies, without interference with 
the domestic habits of the natives of the 
East- Indies. 

The House then went into a committee 
on the bill, on this and several subsequent 
nights. 

August 9. 

East- India Charter-Bill. — On the 
question for taking the report of the Com- 
mittee on this bill into consideration, 

The Earl of Aberdeen moved that coun- 
sel be heard at the bar in support of the 
claims of the holders of Carnatic stock, 
whose petition he had recently pre- 
sented. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume said, the 
cluims of those petitioners arose out of a 
contract entered into between them and 
the Company, by which certain revenues 
were to be set upart for the liquidation of 
their debt ; by the 46th of Geo. III. the 
revenues of the Carnatic were to be appro- 
priated to tlie liquidation of those claims. 
He was of opinion that the petitioners 
would not be in any way injured by the 
bill ; that the claims of the petitioners 
remained the same, and were just as safe 
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as before the introduction pf this measure ; 
but as they seemed to entertain some ap- 
prehension on this point, he would recom- 
mend that their claims should be recog- 
nized by a distinct provision, namely, — 
“ That the situation of holders of Car- 
natic stock should remain substantively 
the same as it is now; any thing contain- 
ed in this bill to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 1 ' 

The Duke of Wellington culled the at- 
tention of their Lordships to another class 
of creditors, those interested in the remit- 
able loan, from one of whom a petition 
hud been presented a few days ago by 
Lord Ellenborough. The acts of 1793 
and of 1813 provided that means should 
be adopted to transmit money to England 
to pay these creditors, but these enact- 
ments w r ere set aside by the present bill. 
It was not decided in what order these 
creditors were to be paid : all that was 
directed was, that the Court of Directors, 
who were the debtors, and the Board of 
Control, should make such arrangements 
as they thought fit for the payment of those 
demands, without naming any specific day. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that not an- 
ticipating that the noble marquess would 
have introduced such a provision with re- 
spect to the Carnatic creditors, he had 
drawn up and intended to move a clause 
which embraced the remittable loan credi- 
tors as well as the Carnatic creditors. He 
wished to know whether the noble mar- 
quess had any objection to adopt it. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said he 
certainly should oppose any such clause. 
The case of the class of creditors 
now introduced was entirely different 
from that of the Carnatic creditors. 
In the latter case the contract entered 
into with the creditors had not been 
strictly executed, because revenues that 
were set aside for the purpose of 
meeting those claims had not been so ap- 
plied. This, however, was not the case 
with the other description of creditors. 
The whole of these proceedings had been 
before these creditors for six months : the 
subject had been debated in the East- 
India House, in the House of Commons, 
and in that bouse, without those creditors 
ever stirring in the busiucss ; but now, at 
the eleventh hour, their complaints were 
introduced. It was provided by the 53d 
of Geo. III. that the commercial assets 
of the Company should not be liable to 
the liquidation of any charge of a territo- 
rial or political nature payable in India, 
until after the dividend on the capital 
stock of the Company was provided for ; 
and therefore those creditors had no just 
claim for the introduction of a clause simi- 
lar to that he meant to propose with re- 
spect to the Carnatic creditors. 

The Duke tf Wellington said that those 
petitioners had a claim as well on the re- 
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venue derived from the sales of the Com- 
pany as on the territorial revenue. The 
former would of course cease under the 
present measure, and therefore the cre- 
ditors would be so much worse than they 
were at present, if a protecting clause 
were not introduced. Formerly an ar- 
rangement was made for the payment of 
those creditors, but now there was no 
provision of that kind. The noble mar- 
quess said that those creditors had not 
made their application in time ; but the 
fact was, that they did not, und could 
not, know how they would stand, until the 
bill was brought in. 

Lord lVynford contended that the cre- 
ditors were placed in a much worse situa- 
tion by this bill than that in which they 
stood before. Under former acts there 
were specific arrangements made for the 
payment of those creditors ; but now it 
was left, by two clauses of this bill, to the 
discretion and convenience of the debtors 
(the Court of Directors) and the Board of 
Control, in direct contravention of pre- 
ceding legislative enactments. 

Lord Auckland expressed his perfect 
conviction that the territorial revenues of 
India would be amply sufficient to pay 
the dividends and to meet all other de- 
mands. 

Their lordships then proceeded with 
the further consideration of the report, 
when a variety of amendments were pro- 
posed and rejected. 

The bill was read a third time on the 
16th, and passed on the I9tli. 

August 16. 

China Trade Dill. — This bill was 
brought up from the other House and 
read a first time on the 13th August ; this 
day, on the motion that it be referred to 
a select committee, 

Lord Ellenborough said lie was anxious 
to draw the attention of the house to a 
particular clause in this bill. The power 
of levying taxes was delegated to the King 
in Council, without any limitation what- 
ever. The King in Council was em- 
powered under this bill to appoint officers 
at Canton, with powers that were not spe- 
cified, to give them such salaries as lie 
might choose, and those officers would 
have the power of levying what duties 
they pleased upon the goods of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects trading to Canton. He was 
not aware of any such instance of legisla- 
tion on the part of the Parliament of this 
country. It would be found, on looking 
at the probable amount of those duties, 
that this was no trifling matter. The ex- 
pense of the proposed superintendents at 
Canton, with the judge and the officers 
connected with his court, would be likely to 
be about £27, 000 or £30,000 per annum. 
Now the trade between the port of Can- 
ton, India, and this country, would not, 
for some time at least, exceed, 54^000 tons 
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annually : this expenditure? therefore, give to the superintendents so appoint - 
would cause the imposition of a duty of ed entire power over the trade and 
10.*. a ton on that trade.. He could not commerce to be carried on by liis sub- 
avoid expressing his surprise that a clause jects with any part of the Chinese domi- 
of this kind should have been passed in nions; and in furtherance and execution 
the present House of Commons, the more of such power to erect any number of 
especially as so many persons interested in courts of justice, and to frame such rules 
the trade and commerce of the country and regulations for its observance, as they 
had been by the bill of last year introduced might deem requisite. The powers wh : ch 
into that house. They had been told, the bill proposed to entrust to the crown 
that, on account of the introduction of such were undoubtedly of a most extensive 
persons, they might expect greater vigi- character, but they were not without pre- 
lancc and attention in the present than in cedent ; and, taking into consideration 
all former Parliaments to the rights of all the circumstances of the case, he con- 
thc people and the privileges of their re- tended they were quite justifiable. The 
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Lord Auckland said that he was as 
much surprised as the noble lord that the 
clause in question contained no limita- 
tions. In the clause as it stood in the bill 
when originally introduced, the power 
proposed to be given by it was limited, 
and why tliat limitation had been after- 
wards omitted lie did not know. In 
introducing those superintendents as a 
substitute for o I beers that had through 
usage exercised similar powers at Canton 
for a long period of time, it was thought 
necessary, for the protection of the public 
interests and the interest of trade, to give a 
very large discretionary power to the go- 
vernment on the subject. In the com- 
mittee he was about to propose, lie would 
introduce a clause for limiting in some de- 
gree that power. The noble lord was 
correctly informed when he estimated the 
expense of those superintendents at from 
.£27,000 to £30,000 per annum, but he 
believed that a duty of 10s. on every £ 1 00 
worth of goods would be sufficient to meet 
the expense. 

The bill was then referred to a select 
committee, which reported that it was 
proper to he introduced. 

On the 19th it was read a second time, 
on which day Lord El lei thorough pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants of 
London, praying that the expense ol the 
establishment at Canton should be defray- 
ed as other consular establishments. 

Avgust 20. 

China Trade Bill. On the question that 
the House do resolve into a committee 
on this bill, 

Lord Auckland stated, that the object 
of the bill was to provide a substitute lor 
the existing British factory at Canton. 
It proposed, in the first place, the ap- 
pointment of three superintendents at 
Canton, to whom the entire regulation of 
the Canton trade should he entrusted, 
with power to appoint such i tf.ee is as 
they might require to assist them in the 
execution of their duty, and to grant such 
officers whatever amount of sulary they 
might deem necessary. It was likewise 
provided thut his Majesty should be 
empowered, by nn order in council, to 
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principal objection which he understood 
ns likely to be urged to the bill related to 
the mode in which it was proposed the 
establishment should be paid and sup- 
ported. The plan which the bill pro- 
posed was certainly not without prece- 
dent; but to avoid opposition, lie bad 
an amendment, which was, in lieu of 
the charges mentioned in the bill us it 
stood, to levy a duty not exceeding £1 
ad valorem on the amount of goods, whe- 
ther imports or exports, and a charge not 
exceeding 5s. per ton on the amount of 
tonnage ; by which means it was esti- 
mated a fund amply sufficient to defray 
the expense of the proposed establish- 
ment would be obtained A further ob- 
jection to the bill related to the proposed 
establishment of resident superintendents 
at Canton without the authority or con- 
currence of the Chinese government. 
Such nn interference on the part of Great 
Britain towards a foreign state was not 
new; and from all the evidence which 
had been collected on the subject, there 
was every reason to expect the establish- 
ment of a well constituted authority, to 
take the place of the Company’s factory 
in the regulation of the trade, would be 
well received by the Hong merchants, 
und through their influence by the Chi- 
nese government. 

The Earl of StrathaUan thought the 
establishment of courts of justice within 
the Chinese territories, without the con- 
sent of its government, would be found 
a very hazardous if not dangerous experi- 
ment, and one which might, in the result, 
lead to a total loss of the Chinese trade. 

Lord Ellcnlmrovyh said there was not a 
single detail, as the bill then stood, of 
which he could approve. The bill gave 
the crown a power of allotting to the 
superintendents and to any officers they 
appointed any amount of salary they 
might choose to demand ; now that lie 
looked upon as a monstrous power. 
Much had been said of the vast degree of 
patronage heretofore possessed by the 
East-India Company in China; but the 
present bill gave to the King’s Govern- 
ment, for the time being, the power of 
creating quite ns much, if not more, of 

(H) 
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that power than the Company ever pos- 
sessed. Then, with respect to the clause 
which provided for the expenses of the 
proposed establishment, his objections 
had not been at all removed by the alte- 
ration proposed by the noble lord. At 
the lowest calculation, the annual amount 
of the dnties proposed to be levied would 
be £87,500, all of which it was evi- 
dently contemplated should be divided 
among three or four persons, who were to 
exercise the consular power of Great 
Britain at Canton. Surely such a sum 
could not he necessary for that purpose. 
If the system of defraying consular charges 
by fees was under any circumstances to 
be defended, it unquestionably was most 
inapplicable at the present moment to the 
trade with China. The charge of .£1. 
per cent, ad valorem on goods, whether 
exported or imported, was fully equal to 
a charge of £2 per cent, on the imports : 
and when he assured their Lordships 
that the proposal of the noble lord would 
take off at least £20 per cent, on the 
possible profits of the persons engaged in 
trade, he thought he was fully justified in 
asserting that the present condition of 
the commerce engaged in the China trade 
could not bear the additional pressure 
this bill would impose. He objected to 
the establishment of a court of justice at 
Canton. It was a measure which never 
ought to have been sent up to that House 
from the House of Commons. 

The Duke of Wellington thought the 
Legislature would he proceeding on a 
mistake if they supposed they had any 
right to appoint commissioners to reside 
at Canton for the management of the 
trade. It was true a British factory had 
been for some time established at Canton ; 
but even that body, notwithstanding the 
important position they occupied, were 
never allowed to reside there more than 
the few months that the British shipping 
generally visited it. With respect to the 
establishment of courts of justice, he 
doubted very much whether, unless a spe- 
cific permission from the Chinese go- 
vernment was previously obtained, it 
Would be possible to carry the provisions 
of the bill in that respect into operation. 

The House went into committee on 
the bill, which was read a third time and 
passed on the 22d. 

The royal assent was given by com- 
mission, on the 28th, to the Charter bill, 
the China Trade bill, and the Tea Duties 
bill. 

Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person, on the 29tli. The speech con- 
tained the following passage ; 

“ The laborious enquiries carried on 
by the committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament, for several successive sessions, 


have also enabled you to bring the affairs 
of the East- India Company to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. I have the most confi- 
fident expectation that the system of go- 
vernment thus established will prove to 
have been wisely framed, for the improve- 
ment and happiness of the natives of In- 
dia, whilst, by the opening of the China 
trade, a new field has been afforded for 
the activity und enterprize of British 
commeice." 

House of Commons, Avgust 12. 

China Trade 13ilL — This bill, entitled 
“ A bill to regulate tlie trade to China 
and India," travelled through this House, 
as far as we can collect, almost sub silcn- 
tio. It was introduced and read a first 
time on the 15th of July ; read a second 
time on the 2ith July, and committed on 
the 8th of August, on neither of which 
days is any debate reported in the public 
papers. This day, on the question of the 
third reading of the bill, 

Mr. Young proposed a clause enacting 
that the expense of the establishment in 
China should he defrayed as other consu- 
lar establishments, under 6 Geo. IV. 

Mr. C. Grant opposed it on the prin- 
ciple of making India as well as England 
contribute to the expenses of consular 
establishments in China. 

Mr. Ilumc suggested the trying for a 
year or two how the system proposed by 
the act would work, and hoped that the 
lion, member would not divide the House 
on his elause. 

Mr. Young withdrew the clause. 

In answer to a question from Mr. 
Ilumc, Mr. Grant stated that the whole 
amount of the establishment would cost 
about £20,000 a year. 

The bill was then passed. 

August 1GM. 

Tea Duties Bill. The resolution of 
the Committee on this bill was reported, 
namely. 

That in lira of the duties now payable on tea, 
I line shall lie culler 'ted ami paid, in #m and after 
the dJd April HKJ4, tlu* several duties following:— 

For every lb. of lichen. 1*. (id. 

Congou, Twan- 

k:tv. Hyson Skin, and Orange 
Pekoe 2#. 2d. 

«• - Souchong, Flow- 

ering Pekoe, llyson. Young Hy- 
son, Gunpowder, Imperial, and f 

all other teas not enumerated .. .Is. (Id* 

Agreed to ; bill brought in next day, 
and passed on the 22d, with an amend- 
ment,* sent up to the Lords and passed 
on the 2Gth. 

Avgust 24'th. 

The Lords' Amendments on the East- 
India Charter bill and the China Trade 
bill were agreed to without discussion. 

* This amendment is not recorded in the votes, 
but it is believed to be an alteration in the rates 
of duty, making that of conges. Ate. 2s. (id. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE ARMENIANS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In our tenth vol. p. 329, we gave some 
account of the severe treatment which the 
Catholic Armenians of Constantinople 
suffered from their brethren the schisma- 
tics. By the kindness of the Turkish 
Government., the sentence of proscription 
was revoked ; they were authorized to build 
churches, schools, and hospitals in any 
part of Turkey, and to have a patriarch of 
their own* (having hitherto been subject 
to the schismatic patriarch), with power 
over the inferior clergy, and declared to 
be entirely independent of the Greek and 
Armenian schismatic patriarchs. In the 
midst of the joy caused by tills, event, 
another unexpected calamity involved the 
united Armenians in the deepest distress. 
On the 21st of August 1331 a dreadful 
fire broke out in Constantinople, and in 
ten hours reduced Pern, the suburb in 
which they reside, to ashes. This disaster 
consumed their property, destroyed their 
commerce and trade, and left them with- 
out the means of building a church, a 
hospital, and a school. Urged by this 
distress, they have found themselves com- 
pelled to solicit the charitable aid of other 
Christian nations, and they have deputed 
a priest of their nation, the Rev. Nerses 
Lazariun, to make known their distress 
and to solicit aid. Sir Richard Carr 
Glyn, Bart., and Co. of Lombard Street, 
and Messrs. Wright and Co. Henrietta 
Street, hankers, have consented to receive 
donations. We have taken means to as- 
certain the facts, and the respectability of 
the Itev. Nerses Lnzarian, and we strongly 
recommend the case of this interesting 
oriental people, who, we think, have legi- 
timate claims on the charity of their fellow- 
christians in the west. 

NEW COMMANDEll-IN-CHIEF AT BOMBAY. 

Lieut.-Gcti. Sir John Keane proceeds 
immediately to Bombay as commander- 
in-chief, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin llulkett 
having been recalled. Major Macdonald 
accompanies Sir John us military secre- 
tary. 

BISHOP OF MADRAS. 

Archdeacon llohinson, of Calcutta, has 
been nominated to fill the new bishopric of 
Madras. 

I.IEUT.-CEN. SIR T. DALLAS. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, of the 
E. I. C.*s army, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of 
the Batli, is nominated a Knight Grand 

* Tlic Porte, by fiattl xhrri [/f, dated 5 Jan. lfl.il, 
approved of the election of the Itev. Giacomo della 
Valle to the post of patriarch, on condition of his 
paying a nuzzer of f>0,tK)0 aspers to the imperial 
treasury, and 38,000 supers as contribution reserved 
to the fisc. 
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Cross of the said Order ; date 1st Aug. 
1833. 

MESSRS. ALEXANDER AND CO. 

At the Court cf Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy, on the 2d August, the partners in 
this firm underwent their last examination, 
before Mr. Commissioner Fane, when the 
debts proved in the whole amounted to 
about half a million sterling. On the 22d, 
a further meeting took place, when the 
official assignee (Mr. Whitmore) stated, 
that there seemed to be a general misun- 
derstanding on the subject of proving the 
debts ; some persons imagining that if 
they prove in India they have only a claim 
on the property situate there, and vice versa, 
if they prove here, they can only claim on 
assets urising from property situate in 
England. But the property of the estate, 
no matter where it lay, was equally avail- 
able for the benefit of the creditors at large, 
without any reference as to where they 
proved their debts ; the assignees in Cal- 
cutta and in Europe must account together, 
and a dividend he rntcahly made, after the 
accounts on both sides are fully and satis- 
factorily compared and investigated, so as 
to embody all into one single and general 
account. However, to facilitate as much 
as pebble the business of the estate, it was 
his imention to address a circular to the 
creditors who have already proved in this 
court, staling that it was uccessury they 
should elect whether they would receive 
their dividends through the court here or 
in Calcutta. 

The creditors, without hesitation, signed 
the certificate. 

MESSRS. FAIRLIE AND CO. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the firm 
of Faiilie and Co., on the ‘J2d August, a 
statement was made by which it appeared 
that the following was the state of the 


concern : — 

£ 

£ 

Total assets 

1,003,000 


Doubtful 

541 ,000 

4G2.000 



Debts 

. 003,000 


Bills returned to India 

. 181,000 

1,044,000 

Excess of debts 



Amongst the debts is included (>0,000 
due to the house of Fergusson and Co. of 
Calcutta. It is proposed to pay a dividend 
of 12£ percent, on the j£8C3,(XX) before 
Christinas, and a hope was expressed that 
37 \ per cent., in addition, will be ulti- 
mately divided, provided the bills do -not 
come back from Calcutta. 

EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 

Mr. Richard Lander (the brother of Mr. 
John Lander, now on an expedition into 
the interior of Africa), in a letter, dated 
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M Liverpool, Slst July,” giving *ome ac- 
count of the proceedings of the expedition, 
states the following fact, on “ the most 
unquestionable authority,*’ namely, that 
u there are merchants here (at Liverpool) 
so heartless ami inhuman as to instruct the 
masters of their vessels, wjho trade to the 
African coast, to * refuse any assistance 
to the expedition, of which it tnay stand in 
need ; to reject all letters that may be sent 
from the parties connected with it ; and, 
in line, to hold no communication what- 
ever w'ith the steamers or the brig !’ Does 
it not startle you that jealousy and selfish- 
ness can go so far?** 

The Editor of the Uverpool Mercury , 
which publishes this letter, expresses a 
hope that the merchants, whose ** disgrace- 
ful and inhuman conduct** ore here stated, 
“ are not Liverpool merchants ;** though 
lie admits “for the honour of his native 
town,** he shall anxiously look for some 
explanation. 


THE KING’S I. EVFES. 

The following had the honour of being 
presented to liis Majesty : 

February 22. 

Mr. 'William Ogle Carr, oil being appointed the 
King’s Advocate of Ceylon. 

Governor Stirling, on his arrival from ^festern 
Australia. 

February 2/. 

Lieut. T. C. Dickson, on his return to India. 

March 13. 

Colonel Pitman, Bengal army, on being nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath. 

Lieut. Col. .Somerset, on his return from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Lieut. Col. Bcllasis, on return to India. 

L cut. James 11. Johnston, on leaving for India. 

March 20. 

Mr. Gregory, late secretary to the Commission 
of Inquiry in the Eastern Colonies, on being ap- 
pointed treasurer and a member of council in Vail 
Diemen’s Land. 

Capt. J. W . Montague, on his return from India. 

Lieut. Robert licavan, Bengal army. 

March 2 7. 

Lieut. Gloag, 2d regt. Bombay N.I. 

Lieut. Whitehead, 12th regt. Bombay N.I. 

April 17. 

Lieut. Jervis, G2d regt., on return from India. 

April 24. 

Capt. Chcsnoy, on his return from Asia. 

2d- Lieut. Wm. T. bayard, Ceylon Ride Regi- 
ment, on receiving his commission. 

May I. 

Sir Charles Grey, on returning from the office 
of Chief Justice in Bengal. 

I.ieut. George Harbor, flth regt. Bengal Cavalry. 

Lieut. C'has. Compton, 4Uili regt. Madias N.I. 

May «. 

Capt. Ludlow, on his return to liuli i. 

’Capt. Watts, on his return to India. 

I.ieut. Wood fall, 45th Madras N.I. 

Lieut. Archbold, Bengal army. 

May l(f. 

Right Hon. S. R. Lushinglcn, on his return 
from India. 

May 2!>. 

Colonel Sir Robert CunlifTe, late commissary 
icncral of the Bengal army, on his return from 


Lieut. Col. Hay, on promotion, and return from 
the Mauritius. 

Lieut. Col. Vans Agnew, C.B. 

. Capt. Morden, on letum from India. 

June 12. 

Capt. G. II. Sotheby, Madras army. 

Capt. Cluncs, Bombay army. 

Capt. Ollyett Wood house, Bombay army. 

June 19. 

Colonel Mayne, C.H., Bombay army. 

I.ieut. Col. F. 11. Dawkins, on his return from 
India and Mauritius. 

Mr. Maddock, late resident at the court of Ne- 
paul, on Ills return from India. 

Mr. Alfred Stephen, attorney -general of Van 
Diemen’s Land, on returning to that colony. 

Lieut. Kcmvorthy, on his leturn from India. 

June 27* 

•Sir Charles Wilkins, 1.LD., on receiving the 
honour of knighthood. 

July 10. 

Msij. Gen. Sir Benjamin D' Urban, on his return 
from the Government of British Guiana, and on 
his appointment to the Cape of Good Hope. 

July 1ft. 

Mr. Graves Chamney Hanghtnn, M.A., F.R.S., 
on receiving the Guelphic Order. 

Capt. Gray, on liis return to India. 

Eu.s. Eiic Clark, 3d Foot, on his return to India. 

July 24. 

Sir Graves C. 1 laugh ton, K.II., on receiving the 
honour of knighthood. 

Major Hunt, 011 his return from India. 

I.ieut. Gen. Hon. sir Charles Colville, on his re- 
turn from tlie Mauritius. 

Jujy 31. 

Llrut Gen. Sir John Keane, K.C.B. and G.C.H., 
on his appointment as commander-in-chief of lire 
forces at Bombay. 

Major Macdonald, on his appointment as mili- 
tary si crctary at Bombay. 

I.ieut. and Adj. l’attoun, 54th regt., enhisar- 
ri\al from India and promotion. 

August 14. 

Dr. Arthur Stewart, on proceeding ns principal 
medical ollicer to the Mauritius. 

August 23. 

Col. J. S. Harriot, 70th regt. Bengal N.I. 

Lieut, tiouhn, (ith regt. Madras N.I. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANCES 
IN IMS MAJESTY’S EDUCES 
(serving in the east.) 

Ath L Drags, (at Bombay). Lieut. F. C. Fyers, 
from 47th regt., to be licut., v. Wm. £*kipwith, 
whoixch. (2<» July 33). 

11 th L. Drags. (in Bengal). W. A. Rose to be 
cornet by purch., v. C. II. Thompson app. to 7th 
Dr. <iu. (12 July 33 . 

Hr/ Foot (in Bengal). Kns. S. Daniel to be licut. 
by purch., v. M. C. Golden who retires; and O. N. 
Chatterton to be ens. by purch., v. Daniel (both 
20 July 33). — I.ieut. G. Mackay, from h.p. H2d F., 
to be lieut., v. Urquhart, whose app. has not takcu 
place (00 Aug.) 

(ith Foot (at Bombay). R. W. M*L. Fraser to be 
ens., v. Young dec. (5 July 33).— Lieut. F. Lucas, 
from 1st F., to be licut., v. Gordon who exch. (17 
Aug. 33). 

13 th Foot (in Bengal.) Lieut. Edw. Inge, from 
h.p. 10th F., to lie lieut., v. C. Millar, whose app. 
has not taken place (5 July 33). 

20 th Font (at Bombay). Ens. r Arch. Stewart, 
fromUoyalNewfoundland Vet. Comps., to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Wm. Heron, whose appointment has 
rot taken place (12 July 53). 

3 1st Ft at (in Bengal). Kns. P, T. R. White tube 
Feut., v A. Grucber dec. (17 June 33) ; and F. J. 
Thomas to be ens., v. White (3 July). 

.Kith Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. N. Horsley, from 
h.p. 91st F., to be lieut., v. II. O. Lewis, who has 
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retired, receiving a commuted allowance for his 

com. (!l Aug. 33). 

39 th Foot (at Madras). Ent. B. O. Layard to be 
licut., v. C. Cox dec. (12 Jan. 33) ; and En6. John 
Sutherland, from h.p. 2Uth F., to be ens., v. 
Layard (5 July -. — Licut. W. Y. Moore to be capt. 
by purch., v. Clias. Sturt, who retires (19 do.) ; 
Ens. K. N. Tinley to be lieut.. by purch., v. 
Moore (19 rib.); Licut. C. B. Clark, from h.p. 1st 
F., to be licut., v. Spier whose app. has not taken 

S lare (20 do.) ; Edw. Bligh to be ens. by purch., v. 

'inlev (19 do.) *, Thus. White to be ens. by pu.ch., 
v. Sutherland who retires (20 do.) 

4l)fA Foot (at Bombay . Lieut. Fit*. II. Codding- 
ton to be cant, by purch., v. W'm. Serjeant son who 
retires (24 Dec. 32) ; Licut. H. R. Connor to be 
rapt, by purch., v. Coddington, whose prom. v. 
Butler has been cancelled (fi July 33) ; Ens. Jas. 
Todd to lie licut. by purch., v. Connor (Ado.) ; 
W. W. Baker to be ens. by purch., v. Elton prom. 
(Ado.) — Ens. G. M. Metcalfe to be lieut. by purch., 
v. Coke prom., and John Jerningham to lie ens. 
by purch., v. Metcalfe (both 12 do.)— Ens. J. F. 
Elton to lie licut. liy purch., v. James Todd, whose 
prorn. has not taken place (A do.) — Ilenry Hillman 
to lie ens. by purch., v. W. II. Bowen, who retires 
(2d do.) — Ens. W'm. Balfour, from 82d F. # to be 
ens., v. II. Gillman, whoexch. (9 Aug.). 

44/A Foot (in Bengal). Licut. G. J. Uurslcm to be 
capt. by purch., v. It. Smith who retires; and 
Ens. Jas. Dunne to be lieut. liy purch., v. Burslcin 
(both 17th Nov. 32) ; D. T. Grant to be ens. by 
purch., v. Dunne (5 July 33). 

48th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. W'm. Cndd to he 
rapt., v. J. W. Duke dec. (23d March 33) ; Lieut. 
It. Woodhouse to be capt., v. Codd whose prom., 
on 21st April last, has not taken place (21 April) ; 
Ens. W. A. Dely to be licut.., v. Woodhouse (21 
do.); Ens. C. Hicks, from h.p. 98th regt., to lie 
ens., v. De1\ (2 Aug.)v~J. M. /toss to be ens. by 
purch., v. C. Hicks, who retires (9 do.) 

49/A Font (in Ilcngai). Ens. J. M. Montgomery 
to be lieut., v. Marshall dec. (2 Jail. 33) ; Ens. and 
Adj. A. M'Rwcn to have rank of lieut. (3 do.) ; 
Ens. R. Ransome, from h.p. 11 'll F., to be ens., v. 
Montgomery (A July). — Ens. W. I*. K. Browne to 
lie lieut., v. John Malcolm dec. (4 Jan. 33 ; Ens. 
W. W. Baker, from 4»)tli F„ to be ens., v. Browne 
(12 July) ; G. F. Bartley to be ens. by purcli., v. 
Ransome who retires (12 do.) 

A4/A Foot (at Madras). I.ieut. 1*. Clarke to be 
capt., v. Roger Stewart dec. (l(i July 33) ; Lieut. 
R. T. It. l*attoun to be adj., v. Clarke prom. ; 
Ens. S. Reed to lie lieut., v. Pattoun app adj.; 
and Arch. Macdonald, from li.p. lAth L. Drags , to 
be ens., v. Reed (all 20 do.) 

AA/A Foot (at Madras'. If. Edwards to be ens. by 
purch., v. Alex. Campbell, whose app. has not 
taken pliice !2<i July 33). — Capt. Thos. Harrison, 
from h.p. 3d W. India regt., to Ik? cant., v. K. N. 
Boyes, who exch. i2 Aug. — Capt. .). W. Iloyes, 
from h.p. unattached, to be capt., v. T. Harrison 
who retires (9 do.) 

fffth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Alex. Gumming, 
from li.p. 29th F., to Ik* lieut., v. Thos. Porter, 
whose app. has not taken place (A July 33). 

A3 /A Foot (in Ceylon). Stall* Assist. Surg. J. R. 
Taylor to be assist, sui g. f v. John Huggins wlio 
retires on h.p. (2 Aug. 33). 

tils/ Foot (in Ceylon). Major Pringle Taylor, 
from h.p. unat ladied, to lie major, v. M. Annesley, 
who excli., rec. dif. (A July 33). 

B3tf Foot (In New South Wales). Ens. G. B. Pratt 
to lie lieut. by purch., v. W. W. Barrow who re- 
tires; and Thos. Harris to be ens. by purch., v. 
Pratt (both 19 July 33). 

79/A Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. Win. Fisher to be 
lieut. by purch., v. W. II. Plckthorn who retires; 
and Richard Shields to be ens. by purch., v. Fisher 
(both A July 33). 

99/A Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. J. Nicholson to 
be capt. by purch., v. W. Barton who retires ; Ens. 
R. II. Walker to be lieut.. by purch., v. Nichol- 
son ; and E. D. Collinson to be ens. by pnvcli., v. 
Walker (all A July 33;. 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. J. W. Loft, from h.p 7th 
F., to be lieut., v. Kingsley app. to 93th F. (9 
Aug. 33). 

Capt. Klnlock, of the (»8th Light Infantry, has 
been permitted to accept the appointment of aide. 


de-camp to Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane, K.C.B., 
on the staff of the army at Bombay. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival s. 

August 1. Arno, Williams, from Batavia 24th 
March ; at Cowes. — (>. Minerva, Robertson, from 
Batavia 2d March ; at Plymouth. — 7» Senobia, 
Owen, from Bengal 12th March, and Cape 28th 
May; at Plymouth.— 7. Groton, Baker, from Ba- 
tavia 20th March; at Cowes (for Antwerp).— 8. 
Parmclia, Gilbert, from Batavia 5th March; at 
Portsmouth. — 11. Charles Eaton , Towle, from 
Madras 3d March, and Cape 19th May; off Pen- 
zance.— 12. Mar//, Beach croft, from Van Diemen's 
Land 15th Feb., and Bahia; at Gravesend. — 15. 
Arab (transport', Binnic, from Ceylon 10th Feb., 
Mauritius 24th March, and Table Bay 2d May ; 
at Plymouth. — Hi. Tru»cott, Davis, from Padang ; 
off Dover. — 17. William Suit house , Roberts, from 

Mauritius 19th April ; at Liverpool ID. Indian, 

Ravenscroft, from -Singapore 4th Jan., and Cape 
14th May; at Liverpool — 19. Alfred, Tapley, 
from Madras 13th March; and Mermaid, Evans, 
from Singapore 7th March, and Cape 21st May; 
both at Deal.— 19. North Briton, Morrison, from 
Sou r aba y a 1st April; ai Cowes (for Rotterdam). 
— 20. Norval, Reid, from V. D. Land 3d April; 
off the Wight. — 20. Sovereign, McKellar, from 
N.S. Wales 23lh March, and Bahia 28th June; 
and Elizabeth , Donal, fiom V. D. Land and New 
Zealand ; both at Deal — 20. Columbia , Patterson, 
from Bombay 13th April ; at Liverpool. — 21. Ho- 
1 utio, Hatfield, from Madras 31st March ; Eliza- 
both, Currie, from Mauritius 12th April and Cape 
lAth May; Mar//, Miller, from South Seas and 
Mauritius; and Fanny, Drummond, from Cape 
20th May; at Deal. — Thomas Laurie , Langdon, 
from V. I). Land; « tf Dartmouth.— 22. Red Rover, 
Christie, from Madras 7th March, Mauritius 25th 
ApAI, and Cape AthJuuc; at Deal. — 23. James 
Fattisan, Bolton, from Bengal 22d Feb., and Ma- 
dras 2Cth March ; at Deal. — 23. Or pray, Salmon, 
fiom Bombay 1st April; in the Clyde. — 24. For- 
tunc, Crawford, from Bombay 14tli April; in the 
Clide. — 24. II. C. S. Uroa barm-bur y , > bet tier, 
fiom China 28th Jam, and Quebec 2tith July ; off 
Falmouth. — 25. Renown, Gordon, from Mauritius 
7th May ; at Deal.— 29. l)uic sou, Stubbs, from 
Cape 5th June ; off Brighton. 

Departures. 

July 2A. Java, Todd, for New South Wales 
(with convicts; ; from Cove of Ccrk. — 2(i. Mar- 
garet, Roper, for Bombay ; and Arabian, Boult, 
for Mauritius; both from Liverpool. — 2fi. II. C. 
Cli. S. Sherburne, Corbyn, for Bengal iwith King's 
troops) ; from Portsmouth. — 27. H. C. Ch. S. 
Bengal Meet-hunt, Campbell, for Bengal (with 
H. C.'s recruits); II. C. Ch. S. Severn , Braith- 
waite, for ditto (with ditto); and Henry, Bunny, 
for New South Wales; nil fiom Portsmouth. — 2/. 
Solway, Procter, for Bengal; fiom Deal — 28. 
Northumberland, Mitchell, for New South Wales; 
from Liverpool.— 29. Duke of Iledfi rd, Bowen, for 
Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 29. Bet haven , Craw- 
ford, for Bengal; fiom Greenock. — 29. Neva 
(transport). Peck, for New South Wales; from 
Plymouth. — 29. Wave, Goldsmith, lor Van Pie- 
men’s Land; from Deal. — 31). Lady Uafilcs, Pol- 
lock, for Bombay, from Portsmouth. — 30. Burrell, 
Metcalfe, for Mauritius ; and Danzig, Klcwitter, 
for Batavia; both from Deal. — 31. Miranda, Hop- 
per, for Mauritius; and Emma, Eden borough, for 
Van Diemen's Land, Bengal, &c. ; both from 
Deal. — AruosT 2. Ixuly Nugent, Percivnl, for 
Bombay; fiom Deal. — 4. Neptune, Whittleton, 
for Van Diemen’s Laud ami New South Wales; 
from Portsnu nth. — 4. John lie yes, Worthington, 
for Bengal; fiom Liverpool. — 4. Arcturus, Oliver, 
for Maui it ius; from Bristol.— (i. John, Lowe, for 
Van Diemen’s Land with convicts) ; from Ports- 
mouth.— (?. Isabel, Genial, for Bengal ; from Li- 
verpool. — 7. II. C. i h. S. Duke of Ar gyle, Bristow 
forlhngal (with troops) ; Childc Harold, Leach, 
for ditto; and Madeline, Hamilton, for Batavia 
and Siiigapo e; all fiom Deal — 3. George and 
Mary , Roberts, for Cape; from Deal. — 8. Defi- 
ance, Kirk, for Cape; from Liverpool.— 10. 
Achilles, Duncan, for Ceylon ; H. C. Ch. S. Cathe- 
rine, Feun, for Bengal iwith 11. C.’s recruits) ; 
and Vesper, Kenny, far New South Wales ; all 
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from II, Malcolm, Ejlei, for Bengal i and 

FJitabeth Taylcrstm, Saunders* for Cape and Mau- 
ritius; both from Deal. — 13- Bland , Callan* for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 15. H. C. Ch. S. Duke 
D* Auvergne, Huguet* for Bengal (with H. C.’b re- 
cruits) ; and Layton, Wade, for New South Wales 
(with female emigrants) ; both from Deal. — Hi. 
Jjatvrence, Gill, for Bengal ; Golden Fleece, Eng- 
lish* for Bengal; Ixidy Gordon, Manner, for Bom- 
bay ; and Othello, Leggett, for Van Diemen’s Land 
ana New South Wales; all from Liverpool.— 17» 
Earl of Liverpool, Manning, for Batavia, Singa- 
pore, and Manilla; from Liverpool. — 18. Diadem, 
Airth, for Algoa Bay ; Horn Deal.— 20. Lady Fitz- 
herbert, Fcrner, for Mauritius and Bombay ; from 
Deal. — 21. Industry, Dawson, for Van Diemen’s 
Land and New South Wales ; from Deal.— 24. 
Columbia, Ware, for Ceylon; Lloyds, Garrett, for 
New South Wales (with convicts); and Sophia, 

Thornhill, for Bengal ; all from Deal 24. Kers- 

well, Haswcll, for Cape and Algoa Bay ; from 
Portsmouth. — 25. Duke of Nwthumberland, Pope, 
for Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 25. II. C. Ch. S. 
General Palmer, Thomas, for Bengal (with 
troops) ; Severn , Dixon, for Bombay ; and Bro- 
thers, Towns, for New South Wales; all from 
Deal. — 25. Tnnculo, Hesse, for Bengal ; from 
Liverpool. — 28. Madras, Beach, for Madras : and 
Wellington, Liddell, for Cape and Madras ; both, 
from Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Zenohia, from Bengal ; Mrs. Swinton; Mrs. 
Barlow; Mrs. Bird; Mr-. Eager; three Misses 
Barlow; two Misses Eager ; Miss Brown ; Robert 
Barlow, Esq., C. S. ; Geo. Swinton, Esq., ditto ; 
Mr. Potts; Ens. Eagrr, H.M. .‘list regt. ; Masters 
Barlow, Swinton, &c. ; two servants. — From the 
Cape: Tlios. Henderson, Esq ; Henry Wylde, 
Esq. — (Dr. Grant, Bengal medical service, and 
Lieut. Gilmore, Bengal army, were landed at the 
Cape.) m 

Per Charles Eaton, from Madras: Mrs. Towle ; 
Mrs. Smith and family; G. A. Smith, Esq. ; Capt. 
Win. Darby, late of the James Sibbald ; several 
servants. 

Per Arab (transport', from Ceylon; Lieut 
Barlow; Lieut. Harris; Assist. Surg. Atkinson; 
Mr. Jones; 38 soldiers of H.M. service ; 9 soldiers* 
wives ; 18 children of ditto. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mrs. Russell; Mrs. 
Hughes; Mrs. Egau; Col. A. Campbell ; Col. II. 
JLacy Evans; Maj. Sinnock ; Maj. J. J. Meredith ; 
F. W. Russell, Esq., C. S. ; Capt. J. T. Webb ; 
Lieut. Dunsinu re; Lieut. 1*. Shaw; Dr. S. M. 
Stephenson ; C children ; 3 servants. 

Per Red Rover , from Madras: Capt. Stuart; 
Capt. W. Child; Lieut. W. T. Bremner ; Lieut. 
W. Peacock; Ens. C. M ‘Gregor ; Fins. W. Smith ; 
Dr. Smith; 202 rank and file H.M. 4(ith regt.; 
18 soldiers* wives ; 24 children. 

Per Elizabeth, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson; Mr. and Mrs. Blancard ; Mr.Guibert; 
Lieut. Col. Goldie ; 1 child ; 3 servants. 

Per James Pattison, from Bengal: Mrs. Deer; 
Mrs. Austin; Lieut. Col. .S. Martin; T. Harris, 
E«q. s Rev. Mr. Deer ; Lieut. Stoddart ; two. 
Misses and two Masters Deer ; one servant. 

Per Horatio, frotn Madras : Mrs. Wight; Mrs 
Chase and family; Mrs. Boddatn ; Mrs. Norman: 
Mrs. Budd and infant; Mrs. Gibb and child; 
Maj. Babington, Madras army; Capt. Norman, 
H.M. 54th regt., in charge or troops; Lieut. W. 
H. Budd, Madras army; Capt. Vincent, II. M. 
42d regt. ; Capt. T. C. S. Hyde, Madras army ; 
Master Smith ; five servants ; 4(1 soldiers ; 3 wives 
of ditto ; 4 children. 

Per Dawson, from Cape;. Mrs. Gen. Campbell 
and family ; Mr. James Quin ; Mr. A. Phillips. 

per Sovereign, from New South Wales: Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilson.; Dr. Fairford, II. N.; Dr. 
Logan, Il-N. ; Mr. Spiers ; Mr. Pierce. 

Expected. 

Per Ann and Amelin, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. 
Young ; Mrs. Sage; Mrs. Eraser and i wo children ; 
two Misses Hunter; 1). Hunter, Esq.; Capt. 
Smith; Capt. Fraser ; Lieut, l'lowden ; Mr. Col- 
,ville, &c. 

. Per Parses, from Bombay ; Capt. Grant s Dr 
anra ; Lieut. Rowan*-«trtillcry ; Ens. Burt. 


PABSBtfGE&S TO INDIA. 

Per Malcolm, for Bengal : Mrs. PIgou ; Mrs. 
Holmes; Mrs. Dick; Mrs. Pittar; Mrs. Wiggins ; 
two Misses Pigou i two Misses Robertson; two 
Misses Dick; two Misses Holmes; Miss Har- 
court ; H. M. Pigou, Esq., C. S. ; R. Frith, Esq. ; 
Capt. Holmes; Lieut. Wiggins, B. C. ; Ens. 
Chamberlain ; Ens. Cooper ; Master Pittar ; 

0 servants. 

Per Lady Raffles, for Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. 
Glass; Miss Swinton; Capt. Wheeler; Capt. 
Watkins; Mr. Pogson ; Mr. Scott; Mr. Vernon. 

Per Lady Nugent, for Bombay: Dr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair ; Dr. Eraser ; Lieut. Pattown ; Ens. 
Viney. 

Per H. C. Ch. S. Duke of Ar gyle, for Bengal: 
Lieut. Col. J. A. Hodgson anil son; Capt. Lud- 
low ; Mr. A. C. Dunlop : Mr. Jas Dunlop ; two 
Misses Dunlop; Mr. and Mrs. Stalkartt and fa- 
mily; Miss Stalkartt, sister of Mrs. S. ; Mrs. 
Thompson and three daughters; Mr. Baird ; Mr. 
Falconer; Mr. Shank; Mr. Ross; Mr. Rose; 
Masters Bcllamond and Jones. 

Per If. C. Ch. S. Catherine, for Bengal: Mrs. 
and Miss O'Shaughnessy ; Miss Rigby; three 
Misses Wiggins ; Miss J. M‘Kinnon; Capt. H. C. 
M. Cox ; Lieut. H. Rigby; Mr. John Hull; Mr. 
C. G. D. Betts; Mr. John Caws; Mr. I>. Taylor 
and family; Mr. Penelope Simmons; Mr. W. B. 
O'Shaughnessy ; Mr. E. W. Cl uni butt. 

Per H. C. Ch. S. J)' Auvergne, for Bengal: Lieut. 
F. B. Todd; Mrs. Todd. 

Per Duke of Northumberland, for Bengal : Mrs. 
Playfair and family; Mrs. Taylor; Miss Pereira 
and servant; Col. Constable; Cant. Hamilton; 
Capt. Warlowe; Capt. Taylor; Capt. Ctnnber- 
lege ; Lieut. Seaton ; Lirut. Bailey ; Mr. Fergu- 
son ; Mr. Smith; Mr. Davidson ; Mr. Agar; Mr. 
Cur win ; several servants. 

Per II. C. Ch. S. General Palmer, for Bengal : 
Mis. Douglas; Mrs. Mcnzies; Mrs. Williams; 
lion. Capt. W. Hamilton; Ens. Abbott, H.M. 
lGtli foot; Qu. Mast. Douglas; Assist. Surg. 
Menzies, H.M. Kith foot; Qu. Mast. Williams, 
3d foot ; Mr. Losason; Mr. Thompson; Mr/ 
Nairne. 

Per Severn , for Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. F.lphin- 
stonc and family; Mr. and Mrs. Barry and family ; 
MLs Fallows; Mr. Be van. 

Per Wellington, for Cape ami Madras ; Col. and 
Mrs. Ogilvie; Col. and Mrs. Trcwman and daugh- 
ters; Col. and Mrs. llenrv ; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Liddell; Mrs. Ashton; Miss Mole; Miss Calh- 
cart ; two Misses Pcndcrgast ; Miss Hardy ; Miss 
Austen; Capt. Gordon; Capt. Roberts; Rev. 
W. Carlisle; Mr. llastie; Mr. Sherman ; Mr. 
Gibl>on. 

BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 20. At Richmond, the Lady of Major R. II. 
Close, of a daughter. 

Aug. fi. At Bath, the lady of Major Graham, 
Bengal horse artillery, of a son. 

8. At Bath, the lady of Win. Blunt, Esq., mem- 
ber of council, of a son. 

0. At Geneva, the lady of Capt. Basil Hall, 
R.N.,ofason. - 

11. In John Street, Adolph), the lady of James 
Ruddeil Todd, Esq., M,P., of a daughter. 

23. The lady of M&ney Wigram* Esq., of a son. 

# t T~T 

MjftfcRiAGES. 

July 2. At Aleppo, Alfred Clegg* Esq.* mer- 
chant, to Emily, eldest daughter of William Ste- 
vens, Esq., secretary and cancelller to the British 
consulate-general in Syria. 

11. At High llarrowgate* Thomas Frobisher, 
Esq., captain in the Bengal army, to Caroline, 
third daughter of William Binglcy, Esq.* of the 
former place. 
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85. At the British Protestant Chapel, Boulogne- 
sur-MGr, Capt. James Wigs ton, R. N., to Mary 
Theodora, only daughter of the late Major General 
Sir John Chalmers, K.C.B., Madras Army. 

— AtFcmtower, the Hon. Wm. H. Drummond, 
eldest son of Viscount Strathallan, to Christina 
Maria Hcrscy Baird, youngest daughter of the late 
Robert Baird Esq., of Newby th, and niece of 
the late Gen. Sir David Baird, Bart., G.C.B. and 
K.C. 

2!). At Harrold, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Henry 
Kemp Richardson, B.A., rector of Leirc, Leices- 
tershire, to Fanny, eldest daughter of James 
Taylor, Esq., late of the Madras civil service. 

A Mg. 1. At St.John’s, Hackney, Charles Ellis, 
Esq., of the lion. East- India Company's service, 
to Harriet, relict, of the late Edward Clarke, Esq., 
of Hackney. 

<i. At Kemvyn, Capt. Palmer, of the Madras 
army, to Jane, second daughter of the late John 
James, Esq., of Truro. 

8. At Cheltenham, Capt. R. J. Nixon, of the 
25th regt. Madras N. I., to Mies Ann Middleton, 
of the former place. 

12. At St. Cuthbcrt’s church, David Ewart, Esq. 
of the Bengal Artillery, to Isabella, daughter of 
the late Major Llodson, of Moorhouse-hall, near 
Carlisle. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Capt. llac 
Newall, East-India Service, to Mary, widow, of 
the late Edmund Illewitt, Esq., and eldest daugh- 
ter of Thos. Protliero, Esq., of the Friars, Mon- 
mcuthshlre. 

14. At Mary-le-bone church, William Jones, 
Esq., of Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
to Mary Anne, widow of the late David Malcolm, 
Esq., of Bombay. 

IP. At St. Pancras New Church, Mr. Alexander 
Black, of Tavistock-slreet, Covent-garden, to 
Marianne Jane Hume, second daughter of the late 
James Ilume, Esq., and niece of Joseph Hume, 
Esq., M.P. 

22. At Lincoln, Capt. Blaxland, of the 51st regt. 
Madras N. 1., to Anne, second daughter of the 
Rev. G. D. Kent, Lincoln. 

24. At St. Pancras New Church, Capt. J. II. 
Cramer, 4th regt. Madras N.I., to Marian Esther 
Angelica, second daughter of F. Cramer, Esq., of 
Upper Chat lotto Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Lately. At Cork, John Lindsay, Esq., solicitor, 
to Mary, daughter of the late John. Skottowe, Esq., 
commander in the East-India Company’s service. 

— At Montrose, Major Campbell, of the -Kith 
regt., to Margaret, (laughter of Capt. Thomson, 
late of the same regiment. 

— At Stoke Church, Capt. T. A. Mein, late of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to Ilosomond, 
third daughter of Wm. Archer, Esq., of Lyming- 
ton, Hants. 

— Colonel Mallandaine, Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, of Fair Ilill, near Tunbridge, to Cecilia, 
second daughter of Mr, G* Hawkcs, of the Royal 
Exchange. 

DSATHfl. 

Feb, 80. Of a severe attack of liver, InTBushire, 
n Persia, on his return overland from Bombay to 


his own country, John May, Esq., of H.M. 4th 
regt. of Light Dragoons. 

May 15. At sea, on board the Horatio, on the 
passage to the Cape, Lieut. Col. James Wight, of 
the Madras army. 

— At Cherry Minton, Camb., aged CO, the Rev. 
Bewick Bridge, vicar of that parish, and F.R.S 
He held for some years the professorship of mathe- 
matics in the East-India Company’s college at 
Hertford. 

23. At sea, on hoard the Upton Castle , on the 
passage from Bombay, Maria, wife of James 
Thomas, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company's civil 
service. 

July 18. At Edinburgh, Dr. William Rerlfern, 
lately from the colony of New South Wales. 

22. At Filton, Bedfordshire, Gerard Wellesley, 
Esq-, late resident at Indore, in the East-India 
Company’s service. 

— At his house in Upper Brook Street, Grosve- 
nor Square, Anthony Montonnier Hawkins, Esq., 
M.D., of theGaer, in the County of Monmouth, 
in his(>3d year. By his family and a large circle of 
friends who knew how to estimate his merits and 
the excellent qualities of his heart, his loss will be 
deeply deplored. 

24. At Finchley, of scarlet fever, William, third 
son of Lieut. Col. Vans Agnew, C.B., of Oarabar- 
roch and Sleuchan. 

25. At Florence, Joseph A. Pouget, Esq., aged 
73, many years in the East-India Company’s ser- 
vice, and head civil surgeon at Surat. 

2G. Louisa Frances, fourth daughter of Henry 
Wood, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

29. In Cadngan Place, aged 74, William Wilber- 
force, Esq., the great advocate of negro emancipa- 
tion. 

30. At Boulognc-sur-Mer, Mrs. Sherwood, widow 
of the late Capt. John Sherwood, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Service. 

— At Boxhill, Kingsbridge, Frances S chute 
Drury, youngest daughter of the late Major Haw- 
kins, Hon. E. 1. Company’s Engineers, F.R.S., 
aged 10 years. 

— At her house, in Glouccster-place, Harriet, 
eldest sister of the late Lord Chief Justice Dallas, 
and of the late Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

31. At Upper Phillimore place, Kensington, in 
the 23d year of his age, John Wm. Giffard, Esq., 
eldest son of the late Sir Ilardingo Gillard, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. 

Aug. 1. At Dunbar, East Lothian, John Aitken, 
Esq., of Hadley, late of the Hon. East-Imlia Corn* 
pany’s service. 

6. At Edinburgh, Capt. Andrew Hare, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, and colonel in com- 
mand of a brigade in His Highness the N izam’s 
service. 

7. At Cliff- house, Ramsgate, Ann, relict of the 
late Sir William Curtis, Bart., In the 77th year of 
her age. 

H. At his residence, Buckland-housc, Devon, 
Maj. Gen. Henry Webber, of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s service, aged 71* 

20. At Saxmumlham, Suffolk, Capt. Charles 
Baynes, assistant dock-master at the East-India 
Docks. 



64 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Sept. 

N.B. The letter* P.C. denote prime coat, or manufacturer** price* s A. advance (per cent .) on the times 


to 746} lb. The Pecul is equal to 133} lb. The Corge is 20 piece*. 


CALCUTTA, March 7, 1833. 


Anchors 

Bottles 

Coals 

Copper Sheathing, 16 
— — - Brasiers’, 40-120 

Thick sheets. . . , 

Old Gross 

Bolt 

Tile 

— - Nails, assort 

— — Peru Slab 

Russia 

Copperas 

Cottons, chintz 

— — - Muslins, assort. 
— Yarn l(i to 17(1 . 

* do., 

Cutlery, line 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery', cotton 


Sa.Rs. cwt. 

1<M) 

. . . .R. md. 
40 ..F.md. , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ct.Rs. do. 
Sa.Hs. do. 
do. 


Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A.' 

. 8 

0 (a), 

12 

0 

) 10 

8 — 

11 

8 

. 0 

1) — 

0 

10 

37 

0 

— 

— 

38 

0 

' 

34 

0 — 

34 

0 

34 

0 — 

34 

0 

32 

0 — 

33 

0 

28 

0 — 

30 

0 

37 

0 

— 

- ; 

1 

5 — 

1 

6 

1 

4 — 

12 

0 

0 

4 i - 

0 



■ ilat do. 

■ English, sq do. 


— - - Holt do. 2 4 

Sheet do. 4 id 

34 0 Nails rwr. 11 0 

14 » Iloops F.md. 2 11 

'13 0 Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

JO 0 I.ead, Pig F.md. 4 12 

; Sheet do. fi 0 

Millinery 10 A. 

1 6 Shot, patent hag 

-Spelter.. Cl. Us. F. mil. 4 11 

12 0 St at inner v 10 1). 

0 72 Steel, English Ct.lls. F. md H 0 

Swedish do. 0 0 

25 A. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 18 0 

30D. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • -yd. 3 0 

coarse and middling. .. . 1 4 

— Flannel fine 1 0 


Its. A. 
(o>, 3 10 

— 4 0 

— 2 4 

— 2 ft 


— 8 1 

— 10 4 

— 6 0 
— 2 12 
— 1 4 


Bottles 

Copper, Sheathing 


Cakes do. 2<M> — 


MADRAS, March 6, 1833. 


Rs. 

. . .100 7 
candy 2110 


Old 

— — Nails, assort 

Cottons, Chintz 

Muslins and Ginghams 

— Longrloth 


do. 10.i 

do. 230 


Glass and Earthenware 



Rs. 1 


Rs. 


Rs. 


8 Ironlfoops 


15 


17 


300 Nails 


« ■ — 


— — — 

— 

220 Lead, Pig 


42 

— 

45 

— 

200 - Sheet 

do. 

45 

— 

50 

— 

.'Rio Millinery 


15 A. 

— 

20 A. 

— . 

10 A. Shot, patent 


10A. 

— 

15 A. 

— 

10 A. Spelter 


28 

— 

30 

— 

15 A. Stationery 


10 A. 

— 

15 A. 

— 

10 D. Steel, English 


50 

— 

60 



20 A. Swedish 


65 

— 

70 

— 

15 1>. Tin Plates 


18 

— 

20 



20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, 

fine 

P. C. 

— 

io n. 

— 

50 coarse 


P. C. 

— 

10 1). 

— 

17 Flannel 


20 A. 




> Flat and bolt. . . . . do. 


BOMBAY, April G, 1833. 


Anchors cwt. 14 (3} 17 

Bottles doz. H — 1 

Coals chald. 16 — HI 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . . .cwt. 56 

— Thick sheets do. 62} 

— — Plate do. 5n — 51 

Tile do. 54} 

Cottons, Chintz 

— — Longcloths f See 

— — Muslins f Remarks 

— -■ Other goods * 

——Yarn, Nos. 25 to 60 lb. $ — 1 

Cutlery, table. P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 2i) 1). — 25 1>. 

Hardware. 25 1). — P.C. 

Hosiery P.C. — 25A. 


| Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy fin ( 

; English, do do. 25} 

i Iloops cwt. 5 

: Nails do. 12 

I Plates do. . 

i Rod for bolls St. candy 36 

tlo. for nails do. 35 

. I.ead, Pig cwt. !)} 

I Sheet. do. 0 

Millinery 25D. 

I Shot, patent cwt. 10 

' Spelter dc. 7} - 

Stationery 10l>. 

Steel, Swedish tub 13 

i.Tin Plates box 17 

j' Woollens, Broadcloth, fine --yd. 8 - 

j ' Flannel, fine ffl - 


CANTON, February 18, 1833. 


Drs. DrsJf Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 2} @ 4}' Smalts pecul 20 60 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 5 — (i\ Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. fi — 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2} j Woollens, Broadcloth . ■ yd. 1.55 — 1.80 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. 1} — if. Camlets pee. 20 — 

— — Bandannoes do. 1} — 2}j, Do. Dutch do. 28 — 30 

— Yam, Nob. 16 to 40 pecul 35 — 38 j Long Ells Dutch do. 8 — 

Iron, Bar do. 1*75 — 2 LTin, Straits pecul 143 — 15 

— Rod do. 2*75 — 3 1 Tin Plates box 6 — 6} 

Lead .do. 4} •— if 
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Prices of European Goods in the East . 


(>5 


SINGAPORE, February 28, 1833, 


Anchors pecul 

Bottles 100 

Copper Nails nnd Sheathing pecul 

Cottons, Mudapullams, 25yd. by 32in. pcs. 

Imlt. Irish 25 30 do. 

Longcloihs 38 to 40 .... 30-37 do. 

do. . .do 38-40 do. 

— — — do. . .do 44 do. 


Drs. Drs. | 

12 <2} 14 . 

31 — 4 ! 

35 — 38 , 

2 - 34 
2 i - 3 

4-6 . , 

— 74 ] 


50 
6 4 
60 


do. 

do. 

do. 


. Prints, 7-8. single colour* do. 

. • ■ ■■ 0-11 do. 

. Cambric, 12yds. liy 42 to 45 in., .do. 

> Jaconet , 20 44 . . 46 ... .do. 

. Lappets, 10 40 .. 44 ....do. 


Dps. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. iinlt. Rattick, dble...corge § 61 

do. do* Pul I heat do. 50 — 6 o 

Twist, 16 to 80 « pecul 3(1 — 70 

Hardware, assort * (over stocked) norfemawt 

Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 5f 

English do. 2\ — 3 

5 — 74 ' Nails do. 4 — 5 

74—8 ; Lead, Pig do. A — 54 

0 — 9 1 1 ■ ■ ■' Sheet • . • .do. 51 6 

8 — 0 ; Shot, patent.. bag 1—2 

10 — 12 ijSpcfter (none). .. .pecul 4 — 44 

2J — 34 jSteel, Swedish do. Ci — 7 


3 - 54 


English do. nodcinand 


11 — 2| .'Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

14 — 4 j Camblets do. 25 — 32 


14 - 2 j 


Ladies' cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 2 } 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta , March 7* 1833. — The holidays, which 
commenced yesterday, have tended in some degree 
to operate against business ; wc believe, however, 
that there has been little change in the market 
generally since but week. Piece Goods continue 
to support the late advance, and wc understand 
that accounts by late arrivals from England are of 
a favourable nature as regards expected imports. 
Book Muslins arc still realizing higher compara- 
tive prices than any other description of White 
Goods; and Prints and ail coloured Cottons remain 
ns when last noticed. Twist lias improved slightly. 
The Metal market Is not in a very settled state, 
but is not likely to fall. 

Madras, March 6 , 1833. — Europe Goods have 
varied very little since our last. The market con- 
tinues to be supplied with almost every kind of 
British and Foreign produce without effecting any 
improvement. Metals continue to be sold in small 
parcels, at prices a shade under our quotations. 


Bombay, March, 30, 1833. — Within the last fort- 
night about seven lacks of rupees worth of Piece 
Goods have been disposed of, at rates varying from 
Its. 1-1 to Us. 6-2 per piece, according to descrip- 
tion and quality. April G. — Within the past week 
considerable sales have been effected in Copper 
and Iron at reduced rates compared with our last 
quotations. The market for Piece Goods is ex- 
ceedingly dull, and very much overstocked. 

Canton, Vch. 18, 1833. — The customary stagna- 
tion at this particular period (the termination of 
the Chinese year) has pervaded our commerce in 
general during the past fortnight. Some slight 
improvement in price has attended Straits’ and 
Banca Tin, but the demand is trilling. W'oollens, 
of the first quality, obtain the extent of our quota- 
tions. 

Singapore, Vein 14, 1833 — The market continues 
dull for British manufactures. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta , March l(i, 18:53. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.} Us. As. Its. As. [Sell. 

" — ' ” — 0 Prem. 


Prem. 33 0 Remit table 32 


Prom. 4 


1 st. orOkl5.\. CI 
u \l>. Cent. Loan ) 1 tlass 
a 0 . . . . Ditto .... 2 do. 

1 2 Ditto 3 do. 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 

Par .... Ditto ... 5 do. 

Pir f Nc Y r * l K<r frt,m \ ]>.. r 

™ \ No. 1 to 250 / ' ' 1 ar 

2 d, or Middle 5\ . 

p. Cent Loan f 1 01 rem * 

3 d, or New ditto .... 4 0 


4 0 
2 o 
0 10 

4 as. dlst. 
Par 


"l 2 


4 8 . 

Disc. 0 8 4 per cent. Loan dis. • . 1 0 disc. 
6,600 Bank of Bengal Sharps— 6,500. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill ; 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

nate of E x change . — March 10 . 

On London, G months' sight, — to buy Is. lOd. to 
ls.l(> 4 d. to sell Is. lid. to Is. Hid. per 8 a. R. 
Bank of Bengal. 

The 48th half-yearly dividend of 7 per cent, per 
annum payable from the 3d January. 


Madras , March 19, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Us 3G4 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buy mg and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz . 106-4 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. . 34J Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Us 2 Prem. 

Asiat. Jour, N.S.Vol. 1 2,No.45. ^ 


At the Uatcprevailiiig among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106£ Madras Us. per 

loo Sa. Us. Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. luOi 
Madras Us. per 100 Sa. Us. 

Bonds, No. 1 to l,ooi) Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1 ,imk) from 4 to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106$ 

Madras Us. per 100 Sa. Us 3 Prem. 


Bombay, April 6, 1833. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is.Od.perUupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 10C Bom. Re. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Us. per 
100 Madras Us. 

Government Securities. 

U emittablc Loan, 144 Bom. lls. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the pcriotl- 
of discharge, 107 to 1 1 1 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1820-30, 108 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton , Feb. 18, 1833. 

Exchanges, Arc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, — bills suitable for nego- 
tiation in India, 4s. 4d. ; other bills 4s. 5d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., .Todays’, Sa. Us. 207 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 201 ) to 210 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. 11s. 218 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lin tin, 2 to 24 per ceut. prem. 

(i) 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE 
at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 2 September— Prompt 29 November. 

Tea. — Bohea, 1,500,0001b; Congou, Souchong, 
and Pekoe, A,400,oonlb; Twankay ami Hyson 
Skin, 1.200,000lb; Hyson, 3U0,000& Total, in- 

cluding Private-Trade, U,400,UUUtb. 

For Sale 10 September — Prompt 6 December . 

Company's . — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

Private- Trade . — Bandannoes— Choppalis — Ko- 
rahs — Blue Sallamporcs —White and Blue Nan- 
keens — Silk Piece Goods — Crapes— Crape Shawls 
«— Lustrings — Damasks. 


For Sale 20 September— Prompt 20 December . 

Company's Saltpetre, sold 13th August, now to 

be resold. 

For Sale 0 October— Prompt 17 January 1034. 
Company's and Licensed . — Indigo. 

For Sale 21 October — Prompt 14 February . 
Company's . — Bengal and St. Helena Raw Silk. 


CARGO of the EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIP lately arrived. 
CARGO of the James Ikittison from Bengal. 
Company's.— Sugar — Indigo. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 23, 1833. 


9 10 0 

3 5 0 

4 3 0 
8 10 0 
0 3 3 
0 1 


0 — 0 


HAST- INDIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£• s, d. 

Barilla cwt. (m 

Collce, Java 3 0 0 — 

— Cherihnn 3 4 0 — 

— Sumatra andSamarang 2 1$ 0 — 

Ceylon 3 2 0 — 

— — - Mocha 3 10 0 — 

Cotton, Surat tb 0 0 03 — 

— — Madras 0 0 7 — 

— — Ilengal 0 0 7 — 

Dourbon 0 0 11 — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

A Iocs, Epatica cwt. 

A aniseeds. Star 

Borax, Refined \ 

— — Unrefined f 

Cam phi re, in tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar, .lb 

— — Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

Cubcbs 

Dragon's Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop .. 

— — Arabic 

Assafcetida 

tienjamin, 3d Sort. . 

— — Animi 

— — Gambogiuin 

— - Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut 

— — Cujaputa • 

— — Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium nano 

Rhubarb 0 10 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna lb 0 0 6 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 0 18 0 

Bengal 0 14 0 

— . China 0 18 0 

Galls, in Sorts 4 10 0 

, Blue 5 0 0 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

I ndigo. Blue & V iol., ex. fine 0 
Blue and Violet 0 

— Purple and Violet. ... 0 

— ... Fine Violet 0 

— Mid. to good Violet ■ • 0 

V iolet and Copper .... 0 G G 

——Copper .... o G 3 

— - Consuming, mid. to fine 0 G 2 

— Do. ord. and low .... 0 5 G 

Dust 0 4 1 

Madras, very fine 0 5 4 

— Do. ord. to good 0 4 0 


4 8 0 

0 0 9 

1 5 0 

2 10 0 

5 0 0 
GOO 

1 15 0 

2 0 0 

6 0 0 
5 0 0 
7 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 15 0 

11 0 0 
0 2 0 

3 
0 
5 
0 
5 
0 

4 

1 18 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 3 
0 1 


— 1 
— 3 


8 4 

7 9 

l 3 
6 8 


*. f> 

cf. 

r, o ! 

9 

0 1 

7 

0 

7 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

Hi 

0 

74 

1 

2 

0 

o : 

G 

0 .■ 

10 

0 

2 

"o 

10 0 

1 

c l 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Th 

G 

6 1 

0 9 

~ 3 

~! 9 

— 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1G 

0 

2 

0 

5 0 

a 6 

8 

3 

7 

G 

7 

Cl 

7 

2 

7 

° ! 

6 

6 i 

6 

9 

6 

0 

G 

4 

5 

7 

5 

3 



Mothcr-o’- Pearl 

Shells, China t 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 

Rice, Bengal White- •• cwt. 

— — Patna 

Java. 

Salllower 
Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi 

— — Ditto W'hite 

China 

Bengal Privilege. 

— Organzine . . . .. . 

Spices, Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Mace 

— — Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 2 

— Pepper, Black lb 0 _ 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 6 

— Siam and China 1 2 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 11 

Manilla and Java 1 1 _ 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 UJ 

Congou .. 0 2 1 

Souchong none 

Campoi, common 

— Twankay • ■ 

Pekoe (Orange) 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 



Gunpowder 


1—07 

8 

Tin, Banca 

.cwt. 3 0 

0 — 3 3 

0 

Tortoiseshell 

•••lb 1 10 

0 — 2 15 

0 

Vermilion 

...tb 2 10 

0 — 33 

0 

Wax 

.cwt. 4 5 

0 — G 0 

0 

Wood, Sanders Red* * 

• -ton 17 0 

0 — 19 0 

O 

Ebony 


0 — 7 10 

0 

Sapau 


0 — 20 0 

0 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Cedar Wood 

..foot 0 5 

0 — 07 

0 

Oil, Fish 

...tun 25 0 

0 — 2G 0 

0 


Whalefms ton 100 0 0 — 124 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vis. 

Best tb 0 

Inferior 0 

- V. D. Land, vis. 

Best 0 

Inferior 0 


— 054 

— 0 3 10 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 2 0 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und....lb 2 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4* — 

Salted 0 0 41 — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1)2 6 - 

Raisins 2 0 0 

Wax 5 10 0 — 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 1G 0 0 — 

Do. 2d & 3d quality .... 14 0 0 — 

Wood, Teak load G 10 0 — 

Wool lb. 0 0 9 — 



PRICES OF SHARES, August 26, 1833. 


DOCKS. 

East-lndia. (Stock) 

: Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. ’Shares 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

...; ft* 

4 

£. 

p. cent. 

483,750 

£. 

£. 

March. Sept. 

London (Stock) 

... 53 

3 

p. cent 

238,000 




June. Dec. 

St. Katherine's 

... 704 

3 

p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 



April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 

... — 

44 p. cent. 

500,000 

— 



5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto dilto 

West* India (Stock) 

... 103 

. . . 100 

| 

4 

5 

ii 

2(H), 000 
1,380.000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural). . . 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

,J _ 



10,000 

100 

25| 


... 97 

4 

p. cent. 




_ 

June. Dec. 

1 )itto ( 2d Class 

Van Diemen's Land Company... 

•— e: 

i. 

3 

p.cent. 

1 10,000 

KM) 

15 

, June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Change Alley. 



08 THE LONDON MARKETS, August 24. 


Sugar.— There was some activity in this market 
about the middle of the month, and an advance of 
prices, but it has relapsed into languor : the. ad- 
vanced prices, however, are supported. The stock 
of West -India Sugar Is now ;)7,278 hlids. and ts. 
being 7*0/8 more than last year. The Stock of 
Mauritius 103,446 bags, being 44,528 more than 
last year. The delivery of West India is 2,473 
hhds. and ts., being 1,062 less than last year. Tho 
delivery of Mauritius is 5,388 bags, being 2,538 
more than the corresponding week of 1832. The 
transactions in East-1 udia Sugar are inconsider- 
able. 

Cqffee . — The Sales of the East-lndia Coffee have 
been considerable, but the demand is extremely 
dull. 

Spice . — There has been considerable action in all 
kinds of spices ; pepper, cloves, mace, cassia lig- 
nea, and ginger rose greatly. There was also a 
speculative demand for nutmegs, which soon sub- 
sided : most spices, however, support high prices. 

Saltpetre— steady. 

Indigo— la without alteration ; little doing. 

Lac Dye — is improving ; there have been some 
large purchases. 

Cotton . — The market is firm, but there is little 
doing. 


Silk. — The silk market is very firm ; the demand 
continues considerable, and likely to be maintained 
on account of the supplies being short. 

Tea. — Little variation in prices, and little doing. 

It was stated by Mr. S. Rice, on the 22d August, 
in the House of Commons, that the three next 
quarterly salsa of Tea would be conducted as usual 
by the Company ; afterwards the Hoard of Con- 
trol would order the quantity to he brought for- 
ward ; that all alterations in the duty would be 
reductions in the Import rate. The proposed 
reduced rate : — 1st class, 0G per cent, to 81 ; 2d class, 
100 per cent, to 941 ; 3d class, 100 per cent, to 81. 
Considerable surprise is felt by the trade at the 
New Duties Bill on Tea, to take place at the expi- 
ration of the Company's Charter. The duty on 
Bohca is fixed at ta. 6d., and at Congou at 2s. 2d., 
while the best judges are unable with certainty to 
distinguish, in many cases, the onetfrom the other, 
11 thus ” says the London Sew Price Current , 
** have our wise Government opened a door to 
fraud on the revenue, and a temptation to import 
bad Tea, as it will pay a less duty than good, whilst 
they have also fixed the duty on the finest teas (for 
example, fine Pekoe and Hyson) at 3-v. per lb., 
which are consumed by the rich, at an abatement 
much greater than upon any other sorts.” 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from July 23 to Augusts, 1833. 



Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7, Birckin Lane, Cornhill . 
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MOFUSSXL STATIONS. 

No. VIII. — GlIAZEErORE. 

Tue precious incense of the rose, the at t a- gaol \ so celebrated through- 
out all the civilized parts of the world, is produced in considerable quanti- 
ties in the gardens round Ghazceporc. A paradise of roses conveys 
enchanting ideas of floral pomp and luxuriance to the mind. Fancy decks 
the scene with brilliant hues parterres, where idle zephyrs wanton through 
the day; — ►canopies, flinging their living tapestry of buds and interweaving 
leaves over banks and beds strewed with the blossoms which the sighing* 
breeze has scattered. Sober reality, however, dispels these gay illusions; 
the cultivation of roses at Ghazceporc is a mere matter of business ; and the 
extensive fields, planted with the brightest ornament of the garden, do not 
invest the station with the attractions which arc conjured up by a poetical 
imagination. 

The Indian rose, though its very name seems to imply distinction, can 
only sustain a comparison with its European sisters in the fragrance which 
it yields. It is beautiful, for could a rose be otherwise? but, excepting at 
Agra, it does not attain to the magnificent size common in England, nor 
does it present the infinite Varieties which adorn our gardens. The cultiva- 
tors of India arc content to take what the hand of nature has given them, 
and resort to few artificial aids for the improvement of her lavish beauties : 
to a large majority, the rose appears to be too valuable a plant to be made 
the mere embellishment of a bouquet, and, for commercial purposes, that 
which they have found indigenous to the soil proves quite sufficient. 

England is not the land of romance, but her hop-grounds are far more 
beautiful than the vine- wreathed vallies of France, or the rose-gardens 
which bloom in the East ; unfortunately they arc associated with breweries 
and porter-pots, and want the classic elegance which surrounds the bowl, 
brimmed with the red grape’s ruby flbod, — the lingering scent which clings 
round odours crushed, and makes them sweeter still. The rose of an Eng- 
lish cottage, clambering from lattice to lattice, and mantling over the'rustic 
porch in bright redundance, is infinitely more attractive than its Indian 
namesake. Wc do not see the roses of oriental climes spreading themselves 
over arches, or flinging down their crimson wealth in rich red clusters^ 
They bloom sparingly upon a low shrub, which is kept to a dwarfish size 
by the gardener’s knife, and the full-blown flowers being carefully gathered 
every morning, the trees rarely present the luxuriance of loaded boughs 
drooping beneath the weight of their silken treasures. 

The roses of Ghazeepore arc planted formally, in large fields, occupying 
many hundred acres of the adjacent country. The flush of their flowers, 
when opening to the morning ray, and enamelling the verdant carpet of 
green spread over a sun-lit plain, cannot fail to delight the eye, but would 
afford far greater pleasure if diversified with bowers and labyrinths, trellises 
hung with garlands, and crimson clusters peeping between the luxuriant 
foliage wreathing over long arcades. If the voluptuous Moghuls ever cele- 
brated a festival of roses in so appropriate a scene of their Indian conqti'ests, 
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no traces or memorials now remain to fill the spot with recollections of the 
Floral fete. The gathering of the flowers, either at its commencement or its 
close, is unaccompanied by those grand revels, which seem to be almost 
inseparable from a harvest of roses. No gay troops of youths and maidens 
pile the glowing treasures in osier baskets, or wreathe them round their 
brows. The work is performed, systematically, by a multitude of poor 
labourers, who, while carefully securing every full-blown flower, think of 
nothing except the pice which will repay their easy toil. 

The first process which the roses undergo is that of distillation. The 
.goolaabec paanee (rose-water) thus obtained is poured into large vessels, 
■which arc exposed uncovered to the open air during the night. The 
names , or jars, arc skimmed occasionally, the essential oil floating on the 
surface being the precious concentration of aroma, so highly prized by the 
worshippers of the rose. It takes 200,000 flowers to produce weight of 
a rupee in atta. This small quantity, when pure and unadulterated with 
sandal-oil, sells upon the spot at 100 rupees (.€10) : an enormous price, 
which, it is said, does not yield very large profits. A civilian, having 
made the experiment, found that the rent of land producing the above- 
named quantity of atta, and the purchase of utensils, alone, came to £5 ; 
to this sum the hire of labourers remained still to be added, to say nothing 
of the risk of an unproductive season. 

Young ladies in England, who spend the rosy months of June and July 
in the country, and who can command a hot-house where the thermometer 
rises to 100° or 120°, might try the experiment of manufacturing atta : 
200,000 roses could easily be obtained by levying contributions upon friends 
and neighbours; and from the rose-water they would yield,, poured into 
China vases, and placed amongst the pine-apples, delicate hands might be 
employed to extract the floating essence. 

Rose-water which has been skimmed is reckoned inferior to that which 
retains its essential oil, and is sold at Ghazeepore at a lower price ; though, 
according to the opinion of many persons, there is scarcely, if any, per- 
ceptable difference in the quality. A seer (a full quart) of the best may 
be obtained for 8 annas (about is.). Rose-water enters into almost every 
part of the domestic economy of the natives of India : it is used for 
ablutions, in medicine, and in cookery. Before the abolition of nuzzurs 
(presents), it made a part of the offerings of persons who were not rich 
enough to load the trays with gifts of greater value. It is poured over the 
hands after meals, and, at the festival of the Iloolee , all the guests are 
profusely sprinkled with it. Europeans, suffering under attacks of prickly 
heat, find the use of rose-water a great alleviation. Natives take it inter- 
nally for all sorts of complaints ; they consider it to be the sovereignest 
tiling on earth for an inward bruise, and cau de Cologne cannot be more 
popular in France than the gooluabee yaanee in India. 

The environs of Ghazeepore are exceedingly pretty, planted with fine 
forest trees, whicli may be supposed to bear the nests of the bulbul, haunt- 
ing the gardens of the rose ; though, whether the nightingales of the east 
are found in this district the writer cannot vouch with any degree of certainty. 
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having only heard and seen those divine warblers in cages. Birds, how- 
ever, abound; the branches are loaded with the pendulous nests of the 
crested sparrow, and the blue jay sports in dangerous proximity to the 
Ganges, being selected at a barbarous Hindoo festival as a victim to the 
cruel Doorga. At the annual celebration of her inhuman rites, these beau- 
tiful birds are thrown into the river, and though sometimes rescued by 
Europeans, who do not share in the superstition that it is unlucky to inter- 
meddle with the vengeful goddess’s offerings, they seldom survive the 
immersion. There are some fine old banian-trees in the neighbourhood of 
Ghazeepore ; one, in particular, which overshadows a ghaut in an adjacent 
village, may be styled the monarch of the Ganges. This tree, as well as 
the pcepul, is sacred, and wlicn a brahmin takes up his abode under its 
boughs, it becomes an asylum for all sorts of animals: the fine old patri- 
arch of the»woods near Ghazeepore is the haunt of innumerable monkies, 
who actually crowd the branches, and gambol along the steps of the ghaut, 
perch upon its balustrades, and play their antics with the bathers in per- 
fect security, and in multitudes which remind the gazer of rabbits in a 
warren. 

Snakes are very numerous in this part of the country, and their deadly 
enemy the mungooseis frequently scen.on the watch for the victims which he 
pursues with unrelenting animosity. Both natives and Europeans, who have 
witnessed the encounters of these extraordinary animals with venomous 
reptiles, arc convinced that the mungoose is acquainted with an antidote to 
the poison, which medical men of the highest eminence have pronounced to 
be mortal, refusing, in many instances, to yield to the strongest repellent 
known (eau dc luce), which is sometimes administered with success. It is 
certain that the mungoose frequently receives very severe bites in its conflicts 
with the snake ; that after being wounded it is seen to retire, as it is sup- 
posed for the purpose of applying the remedy, and that it will return again to 
the charge with unflinching vigour, never relinquishing the fight until it has 
succeeded in destroying its opponent. The mungoose is often domesticated 
as a pet, for the purpose of keeping houses free from snakes ; and thus 
amateurs have constant opportunities of witnessing its combats with the 
cobra de capello. Its movements are so exceedingly rapid, that no one has 
yet been able to follow it to the plant which yields the specific ; and scien- 
tific men have not hitherto thought it worth their while to ascertain this in- 
teresting point by a series of experiments. 

Ghazeepore is the quarter of a King’s regiment of infantry, and is 
reckoned a very desirable station, on account of the easy nature of the 
duties, and the healthiness of the climate. In times of peace, upon the 
landing of European corps of foot soldiers, it has usually been the custom 
to allow them to make the tour of the provinces by slow degrees, resting, 
during intervals of two or three years, either at Berhampore, or Boglipore, 
on their way to Dinapore, Ghazeepore, Cawnpore, and Meerut. This 
practice, however, has been departed from in the case of the 2Gth regi- 
ment, which, almost immediately after its arrival at Fort William, was 
marched up to Kurnaul, a frontier station on the distant borders of the Com- 
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pany’s territories. The upper provinces being considered infinitely more 
healthy than the low plains of Bengal, it would be advisable, if not inter- 
fering with the welfare of the service, to send King’s corps into the interior 
at the first season in which it would be practicable to perform along march. 
The process of acclimation is attended with a melancholy catalogue of 
deaths, when it is carried on in the damp, districts near the presidency. 
Though Dinapore has the advantage of a dry sandy soil, cholera is no 
stranger to its cantonmeuts, and it is not until the arrival of a regiment of 
Europeans at Ghazcepore, that much hope can be entertained of clean 
bills of health in the medical report. 

King’s troops arc very expensive appendages to the Company’s territo- 
ries; the care and attention necessary for the preservation of their lives, 
generally has the effect of unfitting them for the duties which a soldier is 
called upon to perform in a colder climate; while, in despite of the pains 
taken to ensure their health and comfort, their existence in India must be 
far less pleasurable than a life of toil and hardship under a more genial 
atmosphere. 'V- During many months, European soldiers are doomed to spend 
their whole time in imprisonment and idleness; their parades take place 
very early in the morning, and after the daily exercise is over, they must 
confine themselves to their barracks, They arc strictly enjoined not to 
proceed to the bungalows of their officers upon duty, in the licat of the sun, 
without an umbrella, and it is no uncommon sight to meet a private w ith a 
black attendant carrying a chatiah (awning) over his head. The penny 
literature of the day would be invaluable, could it roach the stations of 
European soldiers in India with the regularity and cheapness of its produc- 
tion in England, for reading is their grand resource. Happy are those wdio 
find in the Bible every book they need ! Religious exercises form the con- 
solation and the occupation of many, but there is still a very large majo- 
rity who require other aids to fill up their time. Books are, unfortunately, 
rather a scarce com moclity, and notwithstanding the establishment of regular 
libraries, want of funds renders the supply inadequate to the demand. A 
very impolitic attempt was made, during the maladministration of a former 
commandcr-in-chief, to abridge the mental enjoyments of the European 
soldiery by depriving them of the newspapers. The forbidden fruit was 
only tlie more eagerly sought after, and a strict enforcement of general 
orders would have occasioned serious discontent amid a set of men, whose 
natural eagerness to obtain information from home could not be repressed. 
Commanding officers have usually the good sense to encourage, or at least 
to sanction, intellectual amusements. In many places, the soldiers have 
been permitted to construct a theatre for their own performances, and at 
others they are allowed the use of that belonging to the station. The 
prices of admission arc generally sufficient to cover the expenses, though 
in India, as well as in England, dramatic speculations are often found to 
be losing concerns, and scarcely any manager or managing committee can 
contrive to keep out of debt. Infinite pains arc taken to divest theatrical 
amusements of the danger which might arise from love-sccnes between mar- 
ried. women and gay Lotharios. The soldiers’ wives arc not permitted to 
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enact the heroines in dramatic entertainments, lest it should lead to devia* 
tions from the path of duty, and when female characters cannot be cut out, 
they are performed by beardless youths, much to the deterioration of the 
spectacle, although the principle which deprives the Mofussil stage of femi- 
nine attraction cannot be too highly commended. 

A theatre affords interesting occupation to numbers of poor exiled soldiers, 
who would otherwise be devoured with ennui . Those who can handle a brush 
arc employed in painting the scenes ; less accomplished amateurs are too 
happy to be allowed to shift them, and the orchestra is open to musical 
aspirants, the OrphcT of the Mofussil, who, maugre the disadvantages of 
instruments which will not keep a single instant in tunc, beguile many weary 
hours with the practice necessary for a grand display. Petting animals also 
offers a pleasing source of employment to a soldier; great varieties of parrots, 
highly accomplished in the vulgar tongue, are to be found in the barracks, 
and the master frequently becomes too much attached to a docile and apt 
scholar to part with it, though tempted by a high price : twenty rupees 
(£2) arc usually given for a well-taught bird. Constant attention and 
untiring patience are necessary for the instruction of the feathered race, and 
as the organ of speech is much move strongly developed in the skulls of 
some paroquets than in those of others, an acquaintance with phrenology 
would save an infinity of labour. The parrot’s cage is hung in some dark 
place, not unfrequently down a well, while the tutor, lying on the brink, 
repeats the same sentence over and over again for an hour together. The 
education of parrots on the continent of India is almost wholly confined to 
Europeans; though they are frequently kept in a state of captivity by the 
natives, and are objects of veneration to some castes of Hindoos, they are 
rarely if ever taught to speak by them. All their cares appear to be lavished 
upon the hill mynahs, beautiful large black birds with a yellow mark on 
each side of the head, which are easily trained to the performance of a 
variety of amusing tricks, and turn out far better orators than the paroquets. 

That pining after home, which, in hearts endued with sensibility, too often 
sows the seeds of disease and death, is acutely felt by a large portion of 
the King’s soldiers, whose terms of service in India being seldom loss than 
twenty years, nearly amounts to a sentence of perpetual banishment. 
Excepting during a war, when hardships, however severe, are rendered 
endurable by the spirit-stirring incidents attendant on a hot campaign ; 
destitute of all excitement, bold and hardy men drag out a life of inglorious 
ease, in a completely artificial state of existence, preserved, as it were, in 
glass cases for times of need. Their society at all periods is exclusively 
military ; they have no communication, as at home, with their fellow-citi- 
zens ; no jovial meetings with strange faces in public-houses; no large 
assemblages of persons belonging to their own class at fairs and festivals. 
Their wants are carefully attended to, but their enjoyments are few; beer 
is a luxury which their purses can rarely command ; they have few oppor- 
tunities of forming matrimonial connexions with people of their own colour, 
and life must be irksome to all who cannot give themselves up to sedentary 
employments. Long habit lends its aid to the subduing influence of the 
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climate to reconcile the greater number of European soldiers to this state of 
vegetation ; they are conscious that a protracted residence in India has 
rendered them unequal to the performance of military duties elsewhere, 
and when, at length, a regiment receives orders to embark for England, 
numerous volunteers are found willing to remain in the country in which 
they have worn out the fairest portion of their existence. The ties which 
bound them to their native land have all been severed ; the fond hopes which 
they cherished of an ea^y return, laden with the spoils of conquered rajahs, 
have melted away, and they are content at last to relinquish the fair visions 
of home and happiness, for the solid provision which can be attained in 
India. These arc usually steady men, of sober views and habits, who have 
outlived the illusions of their youth, and arc satisfied to have a choice of 
minor evils. Warmer temperaments indulge more vivid expectations ; to them 
the name of home acts like a spell ; painful experience has not yet taught 
them to anticipate disappointment, and they return with the same bright 
hopes which led them gladly to seek a land whose splendid promises remain 
unfulfilled. A few, driven to despair by the melancholy prospect of intermi- 
nable exile, unable to await the slow approach of their recall, and allured 
by the flowery descriptions of Australia, plunge into crime for the purpose of 
exchanging honourable servitude in India for a felon's lot in a climate resem- 
bling that of England. It is no very unusual circumstance for a soldier to 
attempt the life of his officer or his comrade, in the hope of being trans- 
ported to a country possessing so many features akin to the land of his 
birth, and even the punishment of death is to some less terrible than the 
prospect of eternal banishment from “ the home they left with little pain." 

In no other country in the world can the wives and children of European 
soldiers enjoy the comfort and happiness which await them in India. The 
lot of the latter is peculiarly fortunate, for they have no reminiscences of 
another land to poison the blessings of competence and freedom from the 
pressure of early cares; schools are established in every regiment for the 
instruction of children of both sexes. The education of persons belonging 
to their class in society can be carried on as well in Jndia as in England: 
they arc taught to make themselves useful, the boys with a view of becom- 
ing non-commissioned officers, regimental clerks, &e., the girls to be made 
industrious servants, and fitting wives for men in a rank rather superior to 
that from which they themselves have sprung. The clergy take great 
delight in the instruction of the youthful members of their respective flocks, 
and they form the most numerous and the most interesting candidates for 
confirmation at the visits of the Bishop of Calcutta to the distant scenes of 
his vast diocese. European ladies gladly take the females into service at an 
early age, and if they do not retain their situations long, it is because they 
are eagerly sought in marriage by their lathers' comrades, or by shopkeepers 
who chance to be located in their vicinity. The daughters of dragoon sol- 
diers sometimes aspire to be belles ; they copy the fashions brought out by 
new arrivals of a higher class, and do great execution at the balls, which 
upon grand occasions are given by the elite of the non-commissioncd officers 
of the corps. 
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The wives of soldiers in India are secured from all those laborious toils 
and continual hardships to which they must submit in countries where the 
pay of their husbands is inadequate to their support. If sober and indus- 
trious, they may easily accumulate a little hoard for the comfort of their 
declining years. Acquaintance with any useful art, dress-making, feather- 
cleaning, lace- mending, washing silk stockings, or the like, may be con- 
verted into very lucrative employments, and the enormous wages demanded 
by European women, when they go into service as ladics’-maids, or wet 
nurses (from fifty to a hundred rupees per month), shews how indifferent 
they are to the means of acquiring money by personal exertion. Few 
officers' wives attached to King’s corps can afford to have a white female 
attendant, and the unaccustomed luxuries which these women enjoy, when 
domesticated in wealthy families, unfortunately, in too many instances, are 
opt to render them so lazy, insolent, and overbearing, as to be perfectly 
intolerable ; and consequently it is not often that they are to be found out of 
the barracks. Soldiers are not in England very scrupulous in the choice of 
their wives, and amid the numbers who come out to India, a very small pro- 
portion remain uncorrupted by bad example and the deteriorating influence 
of campaigns and long voyages. It is not absolutely necessary that they 
should undertake any thing beyond the care of their own family, and many 
prefer idleness to the slightest exertion. They and their children have regu- 
lar rations served out for their daily food ; while the regiment is upon a 
march, they are provided with suitable conveyances ; during the hot winds, 
their quarters are supplied with tatties; and in passing along the lines punkahs 
may be seen swinging in the serjeants’ barrack-rooms, and curious scenes 
are displayed to view through the open doors. Some fat and unshapeablc 
lady, attired in a loose white gown, indulging in a siesta in an elbow-chair, 
with a native attendant, ragged and in wretched case, who, fan in hand, 
agitates the air around her. 

To those Anglo-Indians who cherish vivid recollections of home, and 
who delight in all things which recall their native country to their mind, it 
is exceedingly gratifying to be stationed in the vicinity of a King’s regiment 
or a European corps in the service of the Company. After a long absence 
from England, and Jong association with persons of education, the homely 
provincial accents of some untaught soldier come in music on the ear, bring- 
ing with them a rush of painfully-pleasing emotions, recalling past scenes and 
past days, “ awakening thoughts which long have slept,” restoring youth, 
hope, health, and happiness, for a brief delightful period. Experience alone 
can tell how sad, and yet how dear, are the first meetings with country people 
of an inferior class in the jungles of India. A detachment of artillery, passing 
through a small out-post, whose European inhabitants did not exceed a dozen 
persons, occasioned a burst of anguish, w hich revealed to a pining exile the 
full extent of that home-sickness which had preyed in secret on her mind. 
Returning from an evening walk, a soldier’s wife crossed the path, and at 
first, rejoicing to meet a countrywoman, the lady eagerly stepped forward 
and accosted her ; but no sooner did the familiar sounds of by-gone days 
strike upon her heart, than she burst into a flood of tears. Aware that the 
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person who had caused this violent emotion would be quite unconscious of 
the effect which her homely speech had produced, she stifled her feelings, 
and, inviting the poor woman to come to the bungalow, hastened onward to 
order out the contents of the larder to form a little feast for her comrades in 
the camp; but she dared not trust herself beyond a few simple questions* 
and, unwilling to make a display of sensibility which might be misconstrued, 
and could not be understood, she did not indulge in the pensive gratifica- 
tion which a protracted interview would have afforded. When accustomed 
to see and converse with the lower order of Europeans, the keenness of the 
emotions produced by the reminiscences which they call up subsides, and 
the feelings they create are wholly of a pleasurable nature. The even- 
ing drive is rendered doubly gratifying by the groups of healthy-looking 
tidily-dressed English children, at play in front of their quarters, or bending 
their way in the train of their parents along the road, upon a Sunday even- 
ing, to the church, whose tinkling bell charms the ear as in days of old, 
when the peal from a village spire filled the heart to overflowing with delight- 
ful sensations. 

Though destitute of the rich red roses, which bloom so freshly on the 
cheeks of youthful cottagers in England, the sickliness and delicacy, so 
strikingly apparent in the pelted and carefully-attended offspring of the 
higher order, are rarely the characteristic of soldiers' children, who seem to 
preserve their strength and vigour in a climate considered to be exceedingly 
detrimental to the juvenile classes of Europeans. The mortality amongst 
the infants of this grade is not so great as might be expected: where t^eir 
mothers have been unable to suckle them, and where the expense of a 
native nurse could net be incurred, a goat has performed the maternal 
oflice with infinite success, the little creatures thriving under the nourishment 
afforded by this humble animal ; nor is it so usual to droop and pine away 
at the period in which change of climate is so earnestly recommended to the 
children of the rich ; numbers of line young men and women grow up to 
maturity without having tasted a colder air than that which blows in llin- 
doostan. 

The station-duties are performed at Ghazcepore by two or three compa- 
nies of a native regiment, detached from 13 en arcs, sepoys standing sentinel 
at the hospital, store -houses, and at all places where the heat is considered 
to be injurious to European constitutions. There are a few staff-appoint- 
ments held by officers of the Company's service, and the society receives a 
very agreeable addition from the families of several indigo- planters residing 
in the neighbourhood. 

It is always a fortunate circumstance when the higher class of Anglo- 
Indian cultivators are settled in the vicinity of a European cantonment, 
since there are no set of persons who exercise more boundless hospitality, 
or from whom travellers receive more cordial kindness. Those with whom 
it would not be desirable to associate form a very small portion. The 
greater number of the country-born, or Eurasians, many of whom shew 
complexions still darker than that of the natives, are, generally speaking, 
intelligent well-informed men> ever ready to contribute to any proposed 
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amusement, and opening their doors readily at all times for the reception 
of guests, while those Europeans who have embarked in indigo specula- 
tions arc usually of a very high order of intellect. 

Although no rank is recognized in India, excepting that which is held by 
the civil and military servants of the Company, much to the credit of the 
Society, there are no invidious distinctions made between the persons who 
compose it. Individuals who are gifted with pleasing manners and accom- 
plishments will always receive the respect and attention due to their merits; 
little or no regard is paid to colour or to circumstances, where there are 
personal claims to the notice of those more highly endowed with the gifts of 
birth and fortune. Fine houses, fine equipages, and fine entertainments, 
though they may render individuals popular who have little else to recom- 
mend them, are not, as in England, essentially requisite to obtain a pass- 
port into good society. It is sufficient that the party shall have the entr& of 
government-house, the grand test of gentility in India; but even ineligibility 
in this particular docs not, amid liberal-minded people, form an insur- 
mountable barrier ; many families, both in the Mofussil and in Calcutta, 
being received in society, w r hosc occupation and calling must exclude them 
from the vice-regal court. 

The India Company have a stud for the breed of horses in the vicinity of 
Ghazeepore, under the superintendence of European officers peculiarly 
qualified for the appointment. The cattle which they turn out, though 
inferior in beauty to English and Arab chargers, are extremely useful, par- 
ticularly for harness : a stud-bred horse with a good pedigree is a valuable 
animal, and always obtains a fair price, though considerably lower than 
that which would be demanded for a horse of equal merit in England. The 
common country breed, though it is said that they possess more blood than 
any other horses in the world, are so unseemly in their appearance and so 
unconquerably vicious in their habits, that they are rarely used, except upon 
some great emergence, by European officers. There are, however, some 
very handsome animals brought from distant parts of India, and others; 
especially those from Cutch, which arc more curious than beautiful, but 
which prove hard-working useful roadsters, better fitted for the climate than 
those of English parentage, which are very soon knocked lip, and arc 
consequently taken the utmost care of. From Calcutta to Barrackporc, a 
distance of sixteen miles, carriage-horses are always changed midway, 
and as none are kept for posting, a pair must be sent on the day before. 
Medical men, or those who spend a good deal of their time in visiting, 
cannot take out the same horses in the evening which they have used in the 
morning ; and it is one of the objections to Cawnpore, that officers who 
have only one buggy-horse, are unable to take their wives to the course in 
the evening, because it has been driven a long distance during the day to 
some court-martial or committee sitting at the extremity of the cantonments, 
which straggle along a space of five miles in length. Notwithstanding the 
care and attention paid to horses in India, the luxury of a stable is often of 
necessity denied them. When out in the field, or during long marches, 
they are picqueted under trees, the only covering which they or their syces 
A si at. Jour. N . S. Vo l . 1 2 . No . 4(> . M 
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have to protect them from the inclemency of the weather being a 
■blanket; unless the grooms are liberally supplied with horse-cloths, they are 
too apt to make themselves comfortable at the expense of their charge, 
and it is therefore the best economy to provide sufficient clothing for man 
and horse. 

An Indian syce is generally exceedingly attached to the animal under his 
care ; it is no uncommon circumstance for gentlemen travelling by a different 
route to entrust their most valuable chargers to the sole guardianship of 
their grooms, who proceed alone, through jungley districts, seldom if ever 
mounting the animals, which are led by their conductors, and which arrive 
at the place of their destination, at the end of two or three months, accord- 
ing to the distance, in excellent condition. Sometimes the syce is taken ill 
upon the road, in which event he will drag himself with difficulty to the next 
European station, and deliver up the horse to the care of some English 
gentleman, who, if the poor man’s case should be desperate, will hire a 
new groom, and send him on with his charge, well assured that he will 
perform the duties of the service with fidelity and despatch. Instances of 
horses being lost or injured upon long journies of this nature, if known, 
are so exceedingly rare, that they cannot be adduced in prejudice of the 
national character, which in the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in 
the humblest individuals is unrivalled. Sepoys despatched upon treasure- 
parties, if surprised and out-numbered by bands of armed robbers, will 
make a desperate though hopeless resistance, and suffer themselves to be 
cut to pieces to a man rather than desert their posts, although retreat uijder 
the circumstances could not be considered dishonourable. There is scarcely 
a servant in any establishment who could not, if he pleased, make himself 
master of what would be wealth to him, for there are very few things which 
are not left open and at the mercy of the domestics, who have many facilities 
forescapc beyond the reach of justice ; but it is seldom that the poorest and 
lowest abuse their employer’s confidence ; nothing but ill-treatment, and, 
in many cases, not even that, will induce a servant to rob his master; fre- 
quently the whole household will abscond in the night, but they do not 
often carry any thing away with them, though there may be arrears of 
wages due, which they dare not return to claim. Vet, notwithstanding 
facts of this nature, which are notorious, and the unlimited confidence 
which the greater number of Europeans repose in their servants, no set of 
persons arc more calumniated or reviled. There are certain perquisites 
to which they think themselves entitled, and which, if they arc not very 
sharply looked after, they will appropriate ; but, excepting where great 
carelessness and extravagance on the part of the heads of houses encourage 
similar waste in their inferiors, their peculations are very trifling, and by 
no means deserve to be designated by the opprobrious terms which people, 
unaccustomed to the tricks and frauds practised by European domestics, are 
wont to use in descanting upon the knaveries of their Indian domestics. 
Were the same power to be placed in the humble classes of England, it 
would be much more frequently abused ; but persons who have come out 
young and inexperienced to India, and who, in too many instances, entertain 
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a prejudice against the colour of those with whom they are surrounded, are 
apt to fancy excellencies and perfections in servants at home, which only 
exist in their own imaginations : a truth of which, upon their return to 
Europe, they arc soon painfully convinced. Extraordinary examples of 
honesty are of perpetual occurrence in India; large sums of money, acci- 
dentally left upon tables, have been carefully secured by the first servant 
who espied them, and produced without any ostentation, as a matter of 
course, at the owner’s return. The sirdar-bearer has usually the Gare of 
his master's purse, and when these men are judiciously selected, they may 
be entrusted with untold gold. The poorest class of labourers, coolies , 
are often employed to convey a box or parcel, containing valuable property, 
from ‘Calcutta to the upper provinces, receiving an advance of pay at the 
period of their setting out, as they have no means of maintaining themselves 
upon the road ; fifteen or twenty rupees, if the journey be a long one, are 
often given for this purpose, and always without the slightest danger of the 
sum being misapplied. Nothing could be more easy than the appropriation 
of box and money to the use of the person who carries his load over many 
weary miles for scanty pay, and who, by diverging into a neighbouring 
district, might defy the pursuit of justice ; but such things never occur; the 
only danger to be apprehended is the murder of the coolie by those prowl- 
ing bands of robbers by profession which infest every part of Ilindoostan. 

Ghazccporo is notorious for its thieves, many of whom pursue their voca- 
tion under a religious character, and in the garb of go s sains (devout beg- 
gars) inveigle their victims to their pagodas, where they assassinate them at 
leisure. Dacoits of a less atrocious description abound, and no travellers 
can escape their depredations, unless they consent to entertain one or two 
chokeydars during their halt, a set of gentry who act a double part, and 
are thieves when they are not; watchmen. The vigilance and zeal of those 
guardians of the night are manifested by loud and incessant erics of khnubba 
clour! * Take care!' When they do not sleep themselves, they seem 
determined not to allow any persons to close their eyes who happen to be 
within hearing. Every quarter-of-an-hour the warning is repeated, with a 
strength of lungs which effectually precludes the hope that the Stentorian 
voice may fail, and quiet be restored. 

The native city of Glmzecpore is better built and better kept than many 
other places of more importance. The bazaars are neat, well-supplied, 
and famous for their tailors, whose excellent workmanship is celebrated in 
the adjacent districts. A very considerable number of the inhabitants are 
Moosulmans, though the neighbouring population is chiefly Hindoo; their 
mosques arc numerous and handsome, and their former grandeur is evinced 
by a superb palace built by the Nawab Cossim Ali Elian, which occupies a 
considerable extent of ground overlooking the Ganges. This noble build- 
ing is now in a melancholy state of dilapidation, neglected by the govern- 
ment, who have turned it into a custom-house, and have converted many of 
its suites of apartments into warehouses, and the residences of police peons 
belonging to the guard. Though thus rendered useful, it is not thought 
worthy of repair ; its splendid baiiquetting-liall and cool verandahs, replete 
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with architectural beauty, abutting into the river, are deserted and left to 
the swift devastations of the climate. In a very short period, the whole of 
this magnificent fabric will become a heap of ruins, and then some mean ' 
and tasteless edifice will be erected in its place. The great dislike which 
Europeans entertain to a residence within the precincts of a native city has 
probably prevented the civilians attached to Ghazcepore from selecting this 
palace for their abode. It might, however, be rendered subservient to 
some public purpose, and could be put into repair at a small expense by 
men zealously desirous to preserve so interesting a relic, as the workmen 
would be furnished from the neighbouring prison. 

The place of confinement for felons of all descriptions at Ghazeepore is 
large, strong, airy, and commodious, and usually crowded with delin- 
quents of all castes and denominations : refractory Moosulmans incarcerated 
for various offences, and fanatical Hindoos, whose crimes are in most 
instances connected with their religion. Not content with starving them- 
selves to death, in order to revenge themselves upon their adversaries in 
another world, they are sometimes known to murder a member of their own 
family, in the belief that the blood of the victim will rest upon the heads of 
their adversaries. A memorable illustration of this occurred at Ghazee- 
pore, where an old man, who conceived that he had a right to a piece of 
land which had been adjudged to his neighbour, brought his wife to the 
spot, an elderly personage, who could be easily spared, and forcing her, 
with the assistance of his friends and relations, into a hut made of straw, set 
it on fire, and burned her to death, in the expectation that the soil would 
be accursed and refuse to yield its fruits to the enemy who had triumphed 
over him. 

The punishment of death is not often adjudged by the criminal courts to 
-the natives of India. The law by which they arc tried renders it very 
difficult to prove murders, however openly committed, and the usual sen- 
tence is hard labour upon the roads during a certain number of years, or 
for life, according to the enormity of the crime. The convicts work in 
irons, and are sometimes employed in weeding the paths round the houses 
of people of distinction. A stranger seated in a drawing-room of an 
officer of very high rank was much amazed by the a qui hi? •punkah tan - 
mth!” (* who waits ? pull the punkah ') being answered by a felon, fet- 
tered and manacled, who, with the utmost coolness squatted down upon 
the floor, applied himself to the rope, and pulled away vigorously, his 
chains clanking in harmony all the time. Such an exhibition did not seem 
to strike the family as any thing extraordinary; they appeared to think that, 
provided the punkah was set in motion, the cliaractcr and condition of the 
operator were of very little consequence : a proof amongst many others of 
the utter disregard of consistency manifest in an Anglo-indian establishment. 

In visiting persons**)! consequence in the Mofussil, travellers in their 
griffinage are exceedingly astonished by the appearance of the verandalis 
leading to apartments furnished with costliness and taste, they being gene- 
rally made to resemble old clothes' -shops, or pawnbrokers' -stalls ; servants 
and sepoys of the guard are usually permitted to hang up their garments 
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upon the pillars and bamboos, and to spread their beds under the awning. 
More attention is paid to appearances in Calcutta ; but the basement-story 
of many of the houses frequently exhibits symptoms of carelessness and 
neglect, choked up with unseemly articles, which native servants never 
deem to be out of place in the most conspicuous situations. 

The houses of -the civilians attached to Ghazeepore are spacious and 
well-built, surrounded by good gardens, and occupying picturesque situations, 
.amid tame but luxuriant scenery, where the green lanes, flowering hedge- 
rows, and receding glades, bring the most cultivated portions of England 
•to mind. The bungalows of the military residents are frightful; the huge 
thatched roofs, common to such edifices, being exchanged for still more 
ugly tiles of glaring red. They are fortunately well sheltered and some- 
what concealed by intervening trees, and the interiors are commodious 
though overrun with rats and mice, which few of the European residents 
•are at the trouble to destroy, notwithstanding the dirt they engender and 
•the havoc which they commit in wardrobes, larders, and furniture. It is 
not difficult to exterminate this sort of vermin ; but Indian servants, if not 
enjoined to keep the houses clean, will allow them to swarm in every apart- 
ment, and habit reconciles many persons to the intrusion. Those who 
entertain a disgust to such unclean animals are most cruelly annoyed by 
the multitudes which approach them whenever they pay their visits to 
friends. 

The races of Ghazeepore arc some of the best in India, and attract sport- 
ing characters from all the adjacent provinces ; the horses are superior to 
those started for mere amusement by less ambitious members of the turf at 
other stations, and arc frequently the subject of heavy bets. Commodious 
stables have been erected, which are occupied by the favourites, and the 
result of each meeting excites very general interest all over the country. 
The annual fair at Hadjeepore, held at an inconsiderable distance, and the 
occasional visits of families from Mirzaporc, Chunar, Buxar, Sultanpore, 
and Benares, places situated within an easy journey, render Ghazeepore a 
very lively residence. The military cantonments arc honoured by retaining 
the mortal remains of a soldier, eminent for the conquest of some of the 
fairest portions of the Honourable Company's territories, the great Corn- 
wallis, who, after his glorious exploits upon the other side of India, died 
•during a journey from the upper provinces, and is buried near the parade- 
ground of Ghazeepore. The mausoleum, which has been raised over his 
dust, is little worthy of the magnificent spirit which sleeps beneath, and 
shews to great disadvantage after a visit to the Moosulman tombs so pro- 
fusely scattered over the neighbouring plains. The architects disdained to 
take a hint from the chaste and beautiful specimens of monumental remains 
which the country affords, and have erected a nondescript building, at a 
great expense, after a model of the far-famed syb^s temple, but deformed 
by mean pillars and a cumbrous attic story disproportioned to its support. 
It is built of excellent materials, free-stone, which promises great durability, 
and the dome, which, though it has been compared to the cover of a pepper- 
pot, is the best part of it, makes a good appearance from the river, and 
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will look still better when shadowed by the trees which are planted in the 
back-ground. The mausoleum forms a point of attraction to the station ; 
the military band, always an appendage to a King’s regiment, plays near 
it of an evening, and the whole population of the different lines come forth in 
carriages, on horseback, or on foot, to enjoy the fresh cool breezes and 
the society of their acquaintance. A few European shopkeepers are settled 
at Ghazeepore, which is well-supplied with foreign and native products ; 
the sugar-cane is extensively cultivated in the district, but its manufacture is 
not so celebrated as at Kalpee on the Jumna, where the natives produce 
immense quantities of the finest descriptions. The best kind of sugar in 
India is crystallized, and sold in the shape of baskets, somewhat resem- 
bling those made of alum, which are constructed by ingenious young ladies 
in England. These have a pretty appearance when placed upon a tray, 
and always form a portion of the presents composed of dried fruits and 
sweetmeats. 


AN EPITAPH. 

Peace, Rood reader, do not weep. 

Peace, the lovers are asleep. 

They, sweet turtles, folded lie 

In the last knot that love could tie. — C rash A tv. 

Long they journey’d on together 
Through life’s sad and stormy weather ; 
Long their weary feet did roam 
O’er the earth without a home. 

But the wintry night is past. 

And the spring-time eoine at last. 
Pale-eyed Want will lead no more 
Slow-footed Sorrow to their door. 

Now they dwell ’ncath silver trees. 

Where the chilly autumn breeze. 
Messenger of grief, comes not — 

Rain and storm are both forgot. 

What had they to earth to bind them ? 
They have left no friends behind them ! 
Peace no more her sweet lamp lighted — 
Wherefore, through the world, benighted. 
Should they wander on alone. 

When each familiar voice was flown ? 

Then, peace, good reader, do not weep ; 
Let the weary mourners sleep — 

Toss’d in sorrows without number. 

Death hath rock’d them into slumber ! 
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THE ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 

No. II. 

We resume our notice of Mr. Wilson's very valuable paper on the reli- 
gious sects of the Hindus, where he commences a description of the miscel- 
laneous sects, which owe their institution to individual enthusiasts or 
ascetics. 

The SaurapataSy or Sauras , worship the sun-god (Suryapati) only. The 
Gdnapatyas are particularly devoted to Ganesa or Ganapati. The Nanak 
ShuhiSy or Sikhs, a sect which has attained considerable political impor- 
tance, are classed under seven distinctions, all recognizing Nanak Shah a9 
their primitive instructor, and professing to follow his doctrines. These 
seven sub-sects are the Uddsis , the Ganj Bakhshis, the Ram Ray is y the 
Suthreh Shd/tis , the Govind Sin his , the Ninnalas , and the Nagas. 

The first of these, the Udasis, established by Dharmaehand, grandson of 
Nanak, maybe regarded as his genuine disciples; they are purely religious 
characters, and are usually collected in sangats, or convents, and also tra- 
vel, in bodies, to places of pilgrimage. They profess poverty, though they 
never ask alms, and although ascetics, generally pay attention to dress and 
appearance. They arc usually the ministrant priests, but their office consists 
chiefly in reading and expounding the Sikh scriptures, namely, the Adi 
Gran thy or ‘ First Book/ and Das Padshah hi Granth, or ‘ Book of the 
Tenth Teacher/ who was Govind Sinli. Many of the Udasis are well- 
read in Sanscrit, and are able expounders of the Vedanta philosophy, on 
which the tenets of Nanak are mainly founded. ce The doctrine taught by 
N&nnk,” observes Mr. Wilson, “ appears to have differed but little from 
that of Kabir, and to have deviated but inconsiderably from the Hindu 
faith in general. The whole body of poetical and mythological fiction was 
retained, whilst the liberation of the spirit from the delusive deceits of Mdyd , 
and its purification by acts of benevolence and self-denial, so as to make it 
identical even in life with its divine source, were the great objects of the 
devotee. Associated with these notions was great chariness of animal life ; 
whilst with Nanak, as well as with Kabir, universal tolerance was a dogma 
of vital importance, and both laboured to persuade Hindus and Moham- 
medans that the only essential parts of their respective creeds w r ere common 
to both, and that they should discard the varieties of practical detail, or the 
corruptions of their teachers, for the worship of one only supreme, whether 
he was termed Allah or Hari.” The Govind Sinhis form the most impor- 
tant division of the Sikh community, being, in fact, the political association 
to which the name of Sikh is applied, or to the Sikh nation generally. 
« Although professing to derive their national faith from Nanak, and hold- 
ing his memory in veneration, the faith they follow is widely different from 
the quietism of that reformer, and is wholly of a wordly and warlike spirit. 
Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, atrd hence the worship of 
the sword, as well as its employment against both Mohammedans and 
Hindus/' 
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Very ample details of the religious and political institutions of the Sikhs 
may be found in Sir C. Wilkins’ and Sir John Malcolm’s papers in the 
As. Res. (vols. i. andii.), and in Mr. Ward’s View (vol. iii.). 

Mr. Wilson has devoted fifty-five pages to the Jains , although he pro- 
fesses to confine himself to a few observations on their peculiar tenets and 
practices, their past history and actual condition, reserving “ an extended- 
inquiry ” to some further opportunity. He has pointed out a variety of 
works in which the subject of the Jain religion has been treated, especially 
the papers of Mr. Colebrooke, Major Delamain, Dr. Hamilton, CoL 
Franck 1 in, and Col. Tod, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which, Mr. Wilson observes, contain “ the latest and most detailed ac- 
counts.” The view of Jain literature given by Mr. Wilson himself, in the 
catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS., is comprehensive. The Jain works 
included in this catalogue, however, are confined to southern India, and 
are written in Sanscrit or the peninsula dialects; whereas their most autho- 
ritative writings are' in Prakrit or Magadhi ; and it is principally in 
Rajputana and the west of India that the Jains are found iii considerable 
numbers. 

Mr. Wilson has given a pretty copious list of Jain works, with a short 
description of some of them, from which it is evident that there is rather a 
redundancy than paucity of original authorities as to the creed, practices, 
and legends of the sect. 

The leading tenets of the Jains are, “ first, the denial of the divine origin 
and infallible authority of the Vedas ; secondly, the reverence of certain 
holy mortals, who acquired, by the practice of self-denial and mortification, 
a station superior to that of the gods ; and, thirdly, extreme and even ludi- 
crous tenderness for animal life.” The tenets of the Jains are nearly the 
same essentially as those of the Bauddhas; and the Jain legends are evi- 
dently of Bauddha origin. As a specimen of the legendary history of the 
Jainas, or deified mortals, Mr. Wilson introduces that of Mahavira, the 
twenty- fourth, or last, tirthankara 9 that is, c one who has crossed over 
the ocean of the world,’ which is a wild medley of supernatural adventures 
and matters scarcely intelligible, in the manner of the history of Parswa- 
n&th detailed by Major Delamain.* The followers of the last tirthankara 
appear scarcely to fall short of the train of the preceding. The principal 
scene of his adventures appears to be Behar. He is represented to have 
died about five hundred years before the Christian era. 

“ An eternal and presiding first cause forms no part of the Jain creed,’ 
nor do the Jains admit of soul or spirit, as distinct from the living prin- 
ciple.” All existence is divisible into two heads, — life , or the living and 
sentient principle; and inertia , the various modifications of inanimate 
matter: both are uncreated and imperishable. According to the acts 
done or suffered, in each condition of vital beings, the living principle 
migrates to an inferior or a superior grade, till it is emancipated from body 
altogether. Besides inertia , there are seven other tatwas , or categories of 
existence, namely, puny a (good), papa (ill), dsrava (the source from 

* Trans, R.A.S., vol. i. art. 23, p. 428. 
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which the evil acts of living beings proceed), samvara (whereby acts are 
collected or impeded), nirjard (penance), handha (the integral associa- 
tion of life with acts), and moksha (liberation of the vital spirit from the 
bonds of action) : all which are succinctly expounded. The sum of the 
Jain system, Mr. Wilson observes, may be collected from the details of 
the nine lot was, but, he adds, ** they form only the text on which further 
subtleties are founded, and they leave the end and scope of all the doctrine, 
or the attainment of ultimate liberation, singularly indistinct/' 

Besides the religious notions revealed in the tat was, the Jains are cha- 
racterized by a subtle dialectical theory, a belief in the co-existence, or 
possible reconciliation, of seven contradictory propositions, viz . 

1. A thing is. 4. It is not definable. 

2. It is not. .*>. It is, but is not definable. 

3. It is and it is not. (>. It is not, neither is it definable. 

7. It is and it is not, and is not definable. 

These positions are mot by the Jains with flic reply, “ it may be so 
sometimes;” that is, whichever is advanced will be true in some respects 
and not in others; they are, therefore, not entitled to implicit trust, nor are 
they irrecoucilcable. 

The moral code of the Jains is expressed in five via hd era tas, or great 
duties; — refraining from injury to life, truth, honesty, chastity, and freedom 
from worldly desires. There are four d hernias, or merits ; — liberality, 
gentleness, piety, and penance ; and three sorts of restraints government 
of the mind, the tongue, and the person. To these are superadded a variety 
of minor injunctions, amongst which is “ never to cat in the dark lest a 
fly should be swallowed.” 

The ritual of the Jains is as simple as their moral code. “ It is a curious 
peculiarity in the Jain system, that they should have no priests of their 
own.” The ministrant priest in a Jain temple is a brahman. The objects 
of worship are properly only the tirthankaras ; but the .Jains do not deny 
the existence of the Hindu gods, and even worship some. In different parts 
of India, their worship is more or less admixed with I3rahmanism. 

Mr. Wilson has shortly investigated the question as to the origin and date 
of this sect, but without being aide to throw much additional light upon 
this obscure point. He considers it highly probable that it is the most recent 
of all the systems in Hindustan. The attack on the .Iain doctrines, in the 
Brahme Sutras, and by Sankara Acharya, will not carry the date back 
above ten or twelve centuries. The literature of the Jains is unfavourable 
to the notion of high antiquity: Hcmachandra, one of their greatest wri- 
ters, the recorder of the. Jaina scriptures, flourished in the end of the twelfth 
century only, and a number of works seem to have been compiled during 
the reign of Akbar, in the sixteenth century. Jain monuments and inscrip- 
tions arc exceedingly numerous in the south and west of India, and none, 
Mr. Wilson ohserves, arc earlier than the ninth century. Col. Tod has, 
however, met with inscriptions in llajast’han, in the character peculiar to 
the Jains “ or Buddhists,” dated as early as the seventh century. Mr. 
Wilson is satisfied that “ the total disappearance of the Bauddhas in India 
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Proper is connected with the influence of the Jains, which may have com- 
menced in the sixth or seventh century and continued till the twelfth.” 

The Jains are divided into two principal divisions, whose mutual animosity 
is, as usual, of an intensity very disproportionate to its sources; namely, 
Digambaras and Swetdfnbaras, who are distinguished externally by dress: 
the latter also appear followers of Parswaiuitli, the former of Mahavira. 
They are again distinguished into clerical and lay, or Yatis and Sravakas, 
the former leading a religious life and subsisting upon the alms supplied 
by the latter; who follow the usual practices of other Hindus; their 
homage is paid chiefly to the two last tirthankaras, namely, Parswanfith and 
Mahavira. 

In comparing Mr. Wilson’s account of these sectaries with that of Colonel 
Miles,* we find that the latter denominates the clerical Jains Sad 1 hue , and 
considers the Yatis or Jatis a subdivision of the Sad’hus, forming a kind 
of secular priesthood. 

In Upper Hindustan, the Jains arc of one, or rather of no caste, pro- 
perly so called, though they recognize a number of distinct nats or tribes, 
and eighty-four gachchas. Here, again, we observe a variation between 
Colonel Miles’s and Mr. Wilson’s accounts ; the latter considers the term 
gachcha to denote ‘race’ or c family division;’ the former enumerates 
one hundred and fifty-nine fiats or tribes, independently of which distinc- 
tion, he says, " the Jains arc divided into eighty-four religious sects, deno- 
minated guchcliha or * congregation.’ ” There is evidently some con- 
fusion upon this head, for amongst the list of fiats, or tribes, given by 
Colonel Miles, arc denominations included in Mr. Wilson’s list of gach- 
chas ; and in Colonel Miles’s list of guchcli has, which is redundant, are 
included several names which occur in his list of nats. Colonel Tod, 
whose authority upon this point must be, from his general experience and 
accuracy of observation, almost conclusive, uses the term gatcha as equi- 
valent to ‘ sect,’ and affords good grounds for inferring that the nats (tribes 
or classes) arc innumerable, by stating that a learned priest of the Jains (his 
own teacher), a descendant of Hcmachandra , 66 who had for a series of 
years devoted his attention to form a catalogue, which then amounted to 
nearly eighteen hundred classes, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a 
brother priest, from a distant region, one hundred and fifty new names to 
add to his list.”+ 

We must pass rapidly over the remaining sects, which are the Baba 
Ldlis , followers of B&ba Lai, who, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, founded a faith, the basis of which seems to be the pure Hindu 
theory of “ one god,” with certain mystic additions from the Vedanta and 
Suji doctrines ; the Prdn N cl this, originated by Pran natli, a khetriya, 
who, in the reign of Aurungzcb, attempted to blend or reconcile the 
Hindu and Moslem creeds; the Sadhs , or * Puritans,' described by Mr. 
Trant and others ; the Satndftns , a modern sect of Unitarian quietists, who 
adore a the one god, creator of all things,” but borrow their notions of 
creation from the Vedanta philosophy; the Siva Ndrdyanis, another mo- 
* Tram. R.A.S. vul. iii.art, II?. f Annals of Rajast’han, voL ii. p. 1G& 
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clern sect of Unitarians, whose worship is purer than that of the preceding, 
and which comprises even professed Christians from the lower classes; and 
the Sunyabadis , whose doctrines arc atheistical, not materially differing 
from those of the Bauddhas and Jains. A modern writer, named Bakht&- 
war, under the patronage of the raja of Hatrass, a few years back, endea- 
voured to give a popular character to this creed ; his w r ork, in Hindi verse, 
entitled the Sitnisdr , or ‘ essence of emptiness/ purports to show that all 
notions of man and God are fallacies, and tfyit u nothing is.” 

Mr. Wilson concludes his admirable sketch by some reflexions upon the 
actual state of the Hindu religion, which he considers to present an appear- 
ance very different from that which it originally wore. The corruptions, 
however, have not destroyed the primitive system, which is to be found in 
the V4das> and there can be little doubt that, with the diffusion of education, 
inquiry into the merits of the prevailing systems will become more universal 
and be better directed. “ The germ is native to the soil ; it has been 
kept alive for ages under the most unfavourable circumstances, and has 
been apparently more vigorous than ever during the last century. It only 
now requires prudent and patient fostering to grow into a stately tree, and 
yield goodly fruit.” 

The next paper is a tc Memoir of a survey of Asam and the neighbour- 
ing countries, executed in 1 825-28, ” by Lieut. R. Wilcox. 

This memoir incorporates, along with new matter, the details, which have 
appeared in various newspapers and journals (our own included), of the geo- 
graphical discoveries made on the N.E. frontier of our territories, inconse- 
quence of the operations against Ava ; especially those connected with the 
course of the Brahmaputra : in making which discoveries, Lieut. Wilcox was 
one of the active agents. 

This paper is of very considerable length, detailing very minutely the 
proceedings which led to the successive discoveries, which were recorded, 
as they were published in India, in this journal. 

As a notice of this paper requires a considerable space, we shall take 
a future opportunity of examining its results with reference to M. Klaproth's 
theory respecting the identity of the Sanpo and Irawadi. 

A “ Census of the population of the city of Benares,” by Mr. James 
Prinsep, is the next paper. 

Benares was censed in 1802, by the kotwal, who returned the result at 
thirty thousand houses and six hundred thousand inhabitants. The accu- 
rate census of Mr. Prinsep has reduced the number of the population 
to one hundred and eighty-one thousand four hundred and eighty-two in the 
city, and about twenty thousand in Sccrolc and the vicinity. The tables 
appended to the paper contain valuable statistical data. 

Mr. Walter's "Journey across the Pandua Hills, near Silhct, in Ben- 
gal,” the subject of the succeeding paper, contains some curious facts rela- 
tive to the C&sias, or natives of the hills. They are described as a stout, 
athletic race, fair, as compared with the inhabitants of the plains, with mus- 
cular limbs. They are devoted to paun, very fond of spirituous liquors, 
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and cat and drink whatever comes in their way; In religion, they follow 
some of the Hindu customs; they have no written character, and their lan- 
guage is different from that of the surrounding tribes ; in moral character, 
they are very far superior to the natives of the plains. Mr. Walter ex- 
amined the Cave of Bhtivan, in the Casia Hills, of which trip the reader 
will find a full account (as well as an epitome of the paper before us) in 
our Journal.* 

A “ Route from Cathmandu, in Nepaul, to Tazedd, on the Chinese fron- 
tier," by Amir, a Cashmiro-fihotiah, communicated by Mr. Hodgson, fol- 
lows. It contains some notices of the manners and habits of the people. 

A u Census of the City of Dacca," by Mr. II. Walters, includes a variety 
of statements and statistical tables, from whence it results, that the total 
native population (exclusive of military) amounts to 66,667, of which 
31,429 are Hindu, and 35,238 Mohammedan ; to which 322 Armenians 
and others being added, the total population is (if), 989 souls, residing in 
16,279 houses or chouks. Bishop Heber states the population of Dacca 
at 300,000, and the number of houses at 90,000 ! 

The details given by Mr. Walters of the decay and depopulation of 
Dacca, through the annihilation of the manufacture of fine muslins, will be 
read by all but those who glory in such results of free trade, with painful 
feelings. The art of making these delicate fabrics is now lost : in 1820, 
a resident of Dacca procured the manufacture of two pieces on a special 
order from China ; in 1822, the same individual received a second commis- 
sion for two similar pieces, from the same quarter, but the parties who sup- 
plied the former had died, and the commission could not be executed. t 

The next paper is a “ Description of Select Coins, from Originals or 
Drawings in the possession of the Asiatic Society," by the Secretary, Mr. 
Wilson, whose versatility of talent has enabled him to illustrate, to a cer- 
tain extent, the very obscure subject of Indian numismatics. 

The most interesting coins found in India are those belonging apparently 
to the Bactrian kings, or to some foreign potentates who have ruled in Hin- 
dustan. The legends on these coins arc, however, too imperfectly known 
to be at present intelligible ; some of them arc in a character which is found 
on monuments in various parts of India, but as little decyphcrable as the 
nail-headed ; others are in Greek characters, but mostly unintelligible ; 
others appear to be in ancient Nagari. No indication of a date is discover- 
able on these coins. Colonel TodJ and M. von Schlcgel§ have the merit 
of throwing some light upon the history of these Bactrian coins. 

Mr. Wilson has appended to the paper a few remarks upon the Tope of 
Manikyala, recently excavated by General Ventura, || of Runjeet Singh's 
service, which he considers (with Mr. Erskinc) to have been a Bauddha 
structure, and erected about the date of the Christian era. 

The last paper, from the same indefatigable pen, consists of “ Remarks 
on the portion of the Dionysiacs of Nonnus relating to the Indians," in 
refutation of the notions entertained by Colonel Wilford and Sir William 

* Vol. xxviii. O.S. p. 321. 

t See the details of the manufacture, in an epitome of this paper, in our seventh vol. p. 67. 

t Tran*. R.A.S., vol. i. p. 340. $ Journ. Asiatique, Nov. 1820. H A*iat. Journ . vol. Iv. p. 160. 
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J ones, the former of whom asserted that the Dionysiaca was really the his- 
tory of the Mah4 Bharata, or Great War; the latter was inclined to draw 
a parallel between them and the Ramdyana , and was confident that 
Dionysos (Bacchus) would prove to be identical with the Elder Rama. 
An analysis of the books of the Dionysiacs referred to, compared with the 
topics in the Hindu poem, completely disproves the hypothesis of these two 
scholars, and affords another proof of their unhappy proneness to such fan- 
ciful speculations. An epitome of Mr. Wilson’s able and convincing paper 
may be scon in our sixth vol. p. 109. 

Having brought our imperfect notice of this volume to a close, we cannot 
refrain from again expressing our sense of the value and interest of its con- 
tents. Prefixed to it is an ably written and highly complimentary farewell 
address from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, signed by the President, Sir 
Edward Ryan, to Mr. Wilson, and a reply by the latter, which, in style as 
well as sentiment, is a model for similar compositions. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MATI1 ISON. 

When lone, by Evening’s latest light, 
Recumbent in the oak-wood shade. 

Some gazing form shall woo thy sight, 

And o’er thee bend, in slumber laid ; 

Mine is that guardian form confest. 

And mine that reign of raptured rest. 

When, by the moon’s uncertain ray. 

The dream of love thy senses seals ; 

And, where the cypress-branches sway. 

An aerial voice of music steals. 

While heaves thy heart with pleasing fear. 

It is my spirit, — lingering near. 

Or, felt as tranced Fancy weaves 
Her fairy .spells o’er faded bliss. 

Thy lip, thy hand, a touch receives. 

Light as the zephyr’s whispered kiss. 

While the lone lamp wanes, flickering, by — 

Ah ! doubt not — ’tis my spirit nigh. 

Or, heard beneath Eve’s radiant star. 

Alone, within thy chamber-shrine. 

Breathes ia Eolian murmurs far 

Th* unchanging vow, u for ever thine !” 
Sweet be thy slumbers ! — o’er thy breast 
My spirit reigns, in raptured rest. 
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EXPERIMENTAL VOYAGE TO THE N.E. COAST OF CHINA.* 

The important documents laid before Parliament, with reference to the 
voyage of the Amherst to the N.E. coast of China, consist of two despatches 
from the Court of Directors to the Select Committee at Canton, (severely 
condemning such an experiment, as well as some of the circumstances attend- 
ing it); and two reports of the voyage, one from the Rev. Mr. GutzlafT, the 
other from Mr. Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, the superintendent of the expedition. 

The instructions were drawn up by the President of the Select Committee 
(Mr. Marjoribanks). The principal object of the voyage was to ascertain 
how far the northern ports of China might be gradually opened to British 
commerce ; which would be most eligible, and to what extent the disposition of 
the natives and of the local governments would be favourable thereto. Mr. 
Lindsay was cautioned to avoid being embroiled in differences with the Chi- 
nese, giving offence to their established institutions, and expressing that he 
was sent on any special mission by the Company. 

The voyage commenced on the 26th February 1832, and owing to unfavour- 
able weather, they were thirty-one days reaching Namo (or Nan gaou), the 
boundary between Canton and Fokeen provinces, only 220 miles from Macao. 
In the course of their passage thither, they visited a few places on the coast, 
where the vessel was an object of great suspicion to the mandarins and com- 
manders of the war-junks. Mr. Lindsay thought it proper, in consequence of 
his instructions, to state to them that the vessel was from Bengal and bound 
for Japan, and that she was commanded by himself, substituting for his real 
name, his Christian name of Hugh Hamilton, rendered into Chinese by Hoo 
Hea-me. The Directors remark upon this, that “ Mr. Lindsay was led to 
adopt a line of conduct entirely opposed to that frank and ingenuous course, 
which we have been at all times anxious should mark our bearings towards the 
Chinese ; should the facts transpire (and that they will, sooner or later, wc 
entertain little doubt), it cannot fail to lower the character which the East- 
India Company has hitherto maintained for honourable conduct towards the 
native government and authorities.” 

In their excursions into the country, the demeanour of the common people, 
who surrounded the strangers in crowds, was uniformly kind and polite ; the 
little they had was readily offered, and it was frequently a contest amongst 
them in the villages who should entertain them. Instead of the rudeness and 
insult experienced near Canton, they met with nothing but expressions of 
good-will. Many visited the ship on being invited, bringing fish and vege- 
tables. Mr. Lindsay says, in this part of his report, rather prematurely: *‘lefl 
to themselves, the Chinese are not the jealous and suspicious race they have 
been generally imagined.” Mr. Gutzlaff remarks : “ it is an unjust and insidious 
[invidious ?] remark thrown upon the Chinese, that they hate strangers, and 
are averse to having any dealings with them : even in Canton province, where 
foreigners are stigmatised by the hateful appellation of * barbarians,* we found 
the people exceedingly friendly and hospitable.’* We apprehend that the 
jealousy and suspicion referred to have not been attributed to the people, but 
to the Government of China. The inhabitants of this part of the coast (Hwuy- 

• Return to an order of the Hon. House of Commons, requiring a Copy or Extract of any Despatch 
which may have been addressed by the Court of Directors of the East-India Company to the Supra- 
cargoes at Canton, in reference to the voyage recently undertaken by the ship Amherst to the North- 
east Coast of China ; together with a Copy of any Reports or Journals of the said voyage. Ordered to 
be printed 10th June 1833. 
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lae-heen and Hwuy-chow-foo) bear the character of being a very lawless in- 
tractable race, and are frequently in open insurrection. Numerous forts line 
the coast, most of which are in a miserably defenceless condition. 

Amongst the towns they saw, was Ching-hae (or Ting-hae), the capital of the 
h£en of that name, the population of which exceeds 200,000 ; it sends out 
numerous junks ; the river, which flows through the town, admits junks of 
from three hundred to four hundred tons. Many Chinese emigrate yearly 
from this district. 

At Namo (an island about fourteen miles long) they met with the strongest 
proofs. of the jealousy and suspicion of the mandarins. After some communica- 
tion with them (Mr. Lindsay and Mr. GutzlafT speaking the Chinese language, 
the latter being suspected to be a real Chinese from Amoy), these officers be- 
came more friendly, and parted on very good terms. They appealed to the 
strict orders they had received to exclude barbarians from all intercourse with 
natives of China. Unguarded expressions were dropt, here and elsewhere, 
by the mandarins, respecting the consequences of the disturbances which had 
taken place at Canton, that is, the late altercations between the factory and 
the local authorities. 

Repeated inquiries were made for opium by those who visited the Amherst, 
and calicoes appeared to attract more notice than other commodities amongst 
the poorer classes. The country yields no export but sugar. The duties are 
very high, and smuggling to a great amount is carried on at Namo. 

They now entered the province of Fokiien, where they looked for inter- 
course of a more important character, and made the best of their way to Amoy. 

On the 30th March, they entered a fine harbour, in lat. 23° 45' N. long. 
117° 41' E., which penetrates about ten miles inland, and affords perfectly 
secure anchorage in any weather. On the 2d April, they arrived at Ainoy, or 
Ha-moy, in the Mandarin dialect, Hea-mun. This flourishing town is situated 
in one of the most barren districts in China, and it is dependent for the neces- 
saries of life on the neighbouring island of Formosa, the granary of the east 
coast of China. Amoy is, however, a place of great commerce ; no spot in 
the empire contains so many wealthy and enterprising merchants. The govern- 
ment seems to have endeavoured systematically to check the prosperity of 
Amoy, by removing the foreign trade from it, and by heavy exactions on 
native vessels, which have driven many of the merchants to Shang-hae, Can- 
ton, and other places. 

The arrival of the Amherst at this place appeared to create a very strong 
sensation amongst all classes. Deputations 'of mandarins, who were exceed- 
ingly polite, visited the ship, and on the part of the local authorities, inquired 
what object brought it there, and whether the strangers intended to trade. 
Mr. Lindsay replied that they were in want of provisions and water, but he 
would gladly trade if he could do so with advantage. On this, one of them 
interrupted Mr. Lindsay, by stating that the laws prohibited all foreign trade 
at that place; it was, therefore, out of the question. In the meanwhile, a 
large body of troops was drawn up on shore, and an unusual degree of excite- 
ment was apparent* The mandarins left the ship, and two sent by the tetuh 
(the chief military authority) shortly returned, and stated that they must quit 
the port as speedily as possible; that all the supplies they wanted would be 
given gratuitously, and that they were on no account to go on shore, or 
have any communication with the inhabitants. Mr. Lindsay remonstrated 
rather warmly on this line of conduct, and positively declined their ofler of u 
gratuitous supply of provisions, returning thanks for the liberality of the 
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offer. The visitors, with much civility, apologized for any appearance of 
inhospitality, by stating that they were only the bearers of a message. They 
now returned to the council on shore : the tetuh, keunminfoo, and all the 
chief civil and military authorities of the place had assembled there. Nume- 
rous boats, filled with well-dressed persons, came round the ship ; but several 
custom-house boats cruised about, and drove them away ; yet they could not 
prevent several from coming near enough to make inquiries as to their nation 
and cargo, and object in coming, and both by signs and words expressing their 
friendly feelings. After dark, a Chinese servant of Mr. Gutzlaff, a native of 
this place, was landed, with directions to see some of the leading merchants, 
in order to arrange with them for trading outside, in case it was impracticable 
to do so openly. On the following morning, several war-junks and boats had 
arrived, and evidently intended to keep up a very strict surveillance over the 
ship. At an early hour, the tetuh and other mandarins again assembled, and 
the whole shore was lined w ith troops. The two mandarins brought a message 
to the same purport as before. Mr. Lindsay replied that the best mode w'ould 
be for Mr. Gutzlaff and himself to go to the town and explain what their 
wishes were, and remove the suspicions which appeared to be entertained of 
their intentions. The mandarins strongly urged them not to go to the town. 
Mr. Lindsay requested them to convey a complimentary card to the chief 
authorities, respectfully requesting them to accept a few specimens of English 
manufactures, and intimating his wish to be honoured with an interview; but 
they declined taking charge of either. 

“ We subsequently visited the town,” continues Mr. Lindsay, " where wc 
were warmly welcomed by the numerous inhabitants, who surrounded ns in 
great crowds, but w r erc most kind in their manner. Their delight was great at' 
the fluency with which Mr. Gutzlaff addressed them in their native dialect. 
We were soon followed by Le (one of the deputed mandarins), who assured 
us he merely came to prevent our being annoyed by the crowd, and for the 
purpose of showing us over the town, and that if we were desirous to sec the 
tetuh he would give us an audience to-morrow. With this I professed myself 
satisfied ; and having rambled about the town for an hour, we returned to the 
ship. Although nothing could be more civil than the manner of the mandarin 
and his attendants, yet their object was evidently to prevent, if possible, any 
conversation between us and the people : in this, however, they failed, and 
we had the satisfaction of hearing people of all classes express to us their 
regret at being prevented from visiting our ship, and the anxiety they felt for 
permission freely to have intercourse with us. Early on the following morning, 
we found ourselves more closely surrounded by war-vessels of every sort, who 
commenced a most arbitrary and violent system of treatment to every boat 
who even approached the ship ; some were taken away prisoners to the junks, 
others were openly plundered and maltreated by the laou-tseangs, or mandarin 
sailors, for no other offence than speaking to us in a friendly way in passing, 
or even merely for rowing round our ship; one boat anchored close to us, 
having a board on its bow, on which was written in large characters : ‘ The 
tetuh of Amoy hereby issues a clear proclamation. The barbarian ship is 
ordered to set sail and depart. She is not allowed to anchor and loiter about. 
The boats and natives of the place are prohibited from approaching or having 
any intercourse whatever with her.’ ” 

A deputation of mandarins came in the morning early and delivered an 
edict, which purported that by the laws of the empire, foreign (barbarian) 
ships were not allowed to trade in the Fokiien or Che-keaug provinces; that 
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the prohibition was severe in the extreme, and that it was absolutely necessary 
that the ship should set sail that very day. 

The mandarins now stated that the tetuh was ready to give Mr. Lindsay an 
audience, and were very liberal in unmeaning professions of good-will. He 
rather indignantly remarked that their professions did not at all agree with 
their deeds, in surrounding them with war-boats, and treating them like enemies 
instead of friends ; and he pointed to the placard on one of the war-boats. The 
whole party loudly disclaimed any such feeling, and seemed particularly 
annoyed at his using the word “ enemy,” begging that he would not harbour 
such an idea on any account. Mr. Gutzlaff replied to them, explaining that 
friendly actions were preferable to smooth words. It was arranged that they 
should meet the tetuh ; and in the meanwhile Mr. Lindsay drew up a petition, 
c< in which,” he says, “ I have not attempted to conceal the feelings which any 
person would naturally entertain at the reception we have met with at a place 
where we have violated no law , but, on the contrary, have expressed the greatest 
anxiety to conform to the established institutions .” He had, however, told the 
mandarins he wished to trade. 

The petition represented that the ship was bound from Bengal to Japan and 
other places with a cargo of merchandize (describing the goods), and had 
entered the harbour to procure water and provisions ; that, expecting kindness, 
they had been treated as enemies ; that natives of China were permitted freely 
to trade with and to reside at the colonies of England; that the power of 
England is great, its ships numerous, and its frontiers border upon China ; 
that its sovereign permits his subjects to go and trade in every part of the 
world , being specially commanded to act with propriety, and that he (Mr. 
Lindsay), in visiting any of the Chinese ports, would act accordingly, but, 
nevertheless, he could not tacitly submit to insult. 

In this representation, some things are stated which arc not strictly true, 
and others which were calculated to alarm the apprehensions of the Chinese 
government. 

On their interview with the authorities on shore, consisting of the tetuh and 
tung-ping (military mandarins) and the funfoo, a civilian of the sixth rank, 
with some others, the letter, or petition, was presented and read, and the 
tetuh stated that it was their wish to treat the strangers with the greatest kind- 
ness, as the two nations were on friendly terms, but that they could not be 
permitted to remain, as it was against their laws; that the ship must instantly 
remove to a short distance, where they should be gratuitously supplied with 
every thing required. Mr. Lindsay still declined eleemosynary supplies, and 
wished to purchase what they wanted. The tung-ping, who was a violent- 
tempered man, chiefly opposed this ; his angry words were, however, retorted 
by Mr. Gutzlaff, the by-standers evidently enjoying the mandarin’s discomfi- 
ture, and much amused by some of Mr. Gutzlaff’s apt remarks, and the point 
was ultimately gained. Mr. Lindsay expresses himself, on subsequent reflec- 
tion, convinced that, in this negociation, he was wrong in seeking an inter- 
view with the higher officers of government without a distinct previous under- 
standing that they were to be treated with due civility and courtesy, and that 
by standing in the presence of mandarins of inferior rank, who were seated 
near the tetuh, they evidently lowered themselves in their estimation. Expe- 
rience also rendered it apparent, he says, "that by a too scrupulous acquies- 
cence with what the local authorities chose to term the invariable laws of the 
Celestial Empire, the object of our present voyage, which is principally for 
the acquisition of information, would in all probability be entirely thwarted ; 
Asutf.Jottrn. N.S.Vol. 12. No. If). O 
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wherever we go, we evidently must be prepared to receive positive orders 
instantly to depart, with threats of the most serious consequences in case we 
dare to disobey. It therefore became a matter of reflection to me how far I 
should feel myself justified in disobeying these injunctions, and at least trying, 
the experiment of what measures the authorities would take for enforcing 
thenh, when they saw that mere words were disregarded by us” 

Both jtbe t$tuh and the tung-ping declined, (the former politely, the latter 
rudely) an invitation to visit the ship, and no mandarin was now permitted to 
do so. rt Na. 'reaspn jcar> .he assigned for this conduct,” remarks Mr. Lindsay, 
“ excepting : a jealous apprehension lest we should establish a too favourable 
iropj^ssrdn df the justice ahd reason of our arguments.” The local authorities 
directed a simple sailor from one of the trading junks, who had known Mr* 
Gutzlaff in Tartary, to act as comprador, and stopped the sailing of his junk 
till the departure^of the Amherst. Mr. Lindsay speaks with indignation of this 
miserable expedient. He, however, took his departure on the 7th April, and 
edicts were issued the day after, announcing that “ the imperial fleet had driven 
away the barbarian ship,” In point of fact, it is admitted that the imperial 
squadron of twelve junks followed the Amherst out to sea, and kept up a heavy 
cannonade upon it, about siv miles astern. 

Mr. G utzlaff’s native servant stated that the feeling of alarm on shore, excited 
on the vessel’s first appearance, was beyond belief. The most vague and ex- 
aggerated reports bad circulated all along the coast, of the disputes between 
the English and the Chinese authorities, and a report spread like wild-fire, that 
the Amherst was only the precursor of a fleet of twent} r ships of war, coming 
to avenge the insults offered at Canton. He further stated, that, so soon as 
the panic in some degree subsided, and the people became satisfied it was 
merely a merchant ship, desirous of peacefully trading, and laden with Euro- 
pean commodities, much interest had been excited among the mercantile peo^ 
pie, and the greatest anxiety expressed that permission might be granted by 
the authorities for commercial intercourse. The severity adopted towards all 
who ventured to approach the ship had terrified the respectable traders so much, 
that none. dared to engage in transactions of trade; but a general feeling of 
disappointment was expressed among all classes at the conduct of their rulers. 

Mr. Gutzlaff says ; “ we showed nowhere so much submission, and were 
nowhere so ill treated as in this port. Without remonstrance, we saw the peo- 
ple who either came alongside the ship, or looked at her from a distance, 
dragged away. They were bambooed on board the war-junks, which had 
anchored near us that we might hear their cries, and afterw ards exposed in the 
streets, wearing a cangue with a libel, expressive of their great crime, that of 
having looked at the barbarian ship. These punishments were not only meant 
to intimidate the people, who were eager to have communication with us, but 
also to degrade the barbarians in the eyes of the public.” 

During the six days they remained at this place, they daily landed for exer- 
cise, entered the town and adjoining villages, and took long rambles about the 
country in every direction. In the neighbourhood of Amoy, they were gene- 
rally attended by a party of soldiers and mandarins, who were uniformly polite, 
and assured them their only reason for accompanying them was fear lest the 
unruly populace should do them an injury ; but they always were anxious to 
escape from their offered protection and trust to the kind and friendly feeling 
of the people, which it was really gratifying to witness, whenever no manda- 
rin^ or the; ir satellites were present to check the spontaneous expression of 
their good-will* 
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* The result of our constant Intercourse with the natives of China, since 
leaving Macao/ 9 continues Mr. Lindsay, " had impressed so strongly on my 
mind the prospective advantages which would be derived by disseminating a 
little corir&ct information respecting our countrymen among a people who mani- 
fest SO 'ready u will to cultivate our friendship, that, after mature retiectibn of 
several days, I have determined to take on myself the respohsibijfty &f distri- 
buting copies of that pamphlet on English character, written by Mr. Marion* 
batiks, ‘which givfes much useful information in a‘ plain intelligible style. In 
most places We visited, we found the Chinese, eveti of the higher classes, igno- 
rant^ td aft extreme degree, of every thing connected wrth foreigners, so much 
so, for instance, that I rarely met any who knew the English under ; any "other 
designation than Hung-maou , € Red-Bristled Nation. 9 This work contains ft 
plain account of the English nation, its power and magnitude ; it speaks in the 
most respectful language of the government and emperor of China ; it appeals 
to the best and most philanthropic feelings of man, as a reason for mutual 
good-will to subsist between our two nations. It certainly speaks the truth 
relative to the local government of Canton; but let it be recollected that it 
has now, for more than a century, availed itself of every means in its power, 
by edicts, placards, books, and numerous other ways, to degrade the foreign 
character as low as possible. Is it not therefore in some degree justifiable, 
when thus attacked, to defend yourself by all fair and open means? In my 
own mind I am fully satisfied of the good which has and will result from this 
measure ; and indeed, at more than one place, we remained long enough to 
observe the extraordinary degree of interest which was excited by this little 
work, and the satisfactory results arising from its circulation." 

On the subject of this pamphlet, the observations of the Court of Directors 
will not, we think, be deemed inappropriate: — 

u But we have to remark, with deep concern, that a still more objectionable 
course appears to have been followed during the stay of the vessel at Amoy, 
and at other ports which the Lord Amherst subsequently visited. In the 
month of Odtbber 1831, Mr. Maijoribanks, as president of the select com- 
mittee, laid before the Boartf, with a view of circulating it through China, a 
paper entitled * A brief Account Of the English Character. 9 On the 16th 
November, Mr. Davis very properly recorded his opinion on the impolicy and 
impropriety of such uses of the Chinese press, and objected to any such appeals 
to the Chinese. In accordance with these views, Mr. Davis, who succeeded 
to the chair immediately previous to Mr. Lindsay’s departure on his mission, 
gave that gentleman the strictest injunctions against the use of the above- 
mentioned paper on the coast, and even required him to deliver up all the 
copies in his possession. * Mr. Lindsay, according^, produced a wooden 
case containing some hundred copies, and these (being declared to be all he 
bad) were immediately lodged by Mr. Davis in the treasury at Macao, where 
they now remain. 9 Notwithstanding this strong and judicious admonition of 
Mr. Davis against ' the circulation of any printed papers amongst the natives, it 
appears, from a letter written by M f. Lindsay, dated 23d February, that copies 
of the pamphlet in question were taken f il the Amherst. That gentleman ob- 
serves, * It has occurred to me, that it iftay materially assist us, in any inter- 
course which we may hate with the natives of Corea and Japan (should w£ 
visit those countries), were we to take a few copies of the Chinese tract on 
English character fbr distribution among them. To this, I conceive, there can' 
be no possible political objection, inasmuch as we have nothing to lose in an 
intercourse with those regions. I have therefore taken five huiidfad copies' 
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with me from those which remained in Dr. Morrison’s possession.’ We should 
have considered that Mr. Lindsay had acted with great impropriety in taking 
any of the papers with him, after the clear intimation made to him by Mr. 
Davis, even had he adhered to his intention of confining the distribution to 
Corea and Japan ; but that he should have ventured, upon his own responsi- 
bility, to distribute it on the coast of China, appears to us to evince so great 
a want of deference to the authority under which he was placed, that wc 
are only induced to abstain from visiting this direct violation of the orders of 
the president with the extreme mark of our displeasure, under a belief that he 
was actuated by a mistaken zeal in the execution of a duty which involved not 
only much difficulty, but was imposed upon him, as we already remarked, 
without due discretion or deliberation.” 

The vessel steered from Amoy to Fuh-chow, touching at the Pang-lioo or 
Pescador Islands, which have excellent harbours (but where they were ordered 
away immediately), and the coast of Formosa, at a place called Woo-teou-keang, 
where the ship was visited by crowds of curious natives. The coast here con- 
sists of barren sand-banks, without any signs of vegetation. No mandarins 
were here, and trade was promised, but, after waiting two days, the promise 
was not fulfilled. Insurrection prevailed in the interior, and the aborigines of 
the east coast had maintained their independence. 

They proceeded through the narrow channel between Ilae-tan and the main- 
land: the charts of the coast are stated to be very inaccurate. At llae-tan, the 
admiral of the district, who had lived in the neighbourhood of Macao,* came 
aboard the Amherst , and behaved with unusual rudeness and indecorum, 
ordering them to begone instantly. Mr. Lindsay, on the mandarin asserting 
that the ship was Portuguese, wrote “ Ta-ying-kwd ” (the c great English 
kingdom’) is my nation;” whereupon his Excellency said he told lies, and ob- 
served, with a scornful laugh, “ The great English nation ! the petty English 
nation, you should say.” Upon which Mr. Lindsay, remarking that the man- 
darin was insulting his nation, desired him to quit the cabin, and was on the 
point of handing him out, when he apologized, and became as cringing as he 
had been before insolent. Mr. Gutzlaff says that this admiral was an old 
emaciated opium-eater, and seemed disappointed that they had none to sell. 
On shore, they' were treated by the common people, who were at first shy and 
reserved, with respect and kindness. 

On the 21st April they reached the entrance to the river of Fuh-chow-foo, 
surrounded with sand-banks, but some fishermen took them over the bar. The 
vessel was soon crowded with visitors, who, on receiving the trading papers 
and pamphlet, warmly congratulated the strangers on their safe arrival, and 
invited them to land. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gutzlaff accordingly landed at 
Hoo-kcang, and walked over the small island, accompanied by a great part of 
the population, amongst whom they distributed various books and pamphlets. 
They were entertained, in a public hall of the village, at an excellent Chinese 
dinner, their hosts standing and keeping off the crowd. Nothing could exceed 
their decorum and kindness. 

Next day, Mr. Lindsay set off to the capital (thirty or forty miles distant)* 
to present a petition to the tsung-ttth, or viceroy, of Fokeen and Che-keang, 
which represented the pretended origin and destination of the vessel and its 
cargo; that the prices were moderate; that he was desirous to purchase tea, 
and to obtain permission for English merchants to trade there on payment of 

* Mr. Lindsay remarks, “ as a singular fact, that all the Mandarins who were personally’ unci vH, with* 
one exception, were either natives of Canton, or had served in that province.” 
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duties, &c. On proceeding up the noble and picturesque river, peremptory 
orders were given them, at a military station, to proceed no further; to which 
no regard was paid. They at length reached Fuh-chow-foo, which is built on 
both sides of a river, and guessed to be about two-thirds the size of Canton. 
The far-famed bridge has thirty-three arches (instead of a hundred, according to 
Du Halde), or rather diamond-shaped piles of huge masses of granite, supporting 
transverse blocks of enormous dimensions. It is four hundred and twenty yards 
long, but not above fourteen feet broad, of which a considerable portion is 
occupied by temporary shops. “ As a work of labour, it is wonderful, but no 
symptoms *of architecture or science arc displayed.” 

On landing amongst a dense crowd, they pushed on at a quick pace towards 
the viceroy’s palace. Having gone at least a mile and a-half through the 
suburbs, they came to the city, and passed the walls, which are high and seem 
in good repair, under a spacious building, through a walled passage, but there 
were no gates. A quarter of a mile further, they were ushered into the public 
office of the che-hcen. After numerous questions as to their nation and 
object, and a report of their names, &c., they were sent back to their boat, 
where a host of mandarins was assembled, one of whom told Mr. Lindsay, 
superciliously, that it was quite contrary to the customs of the Celestial Empire 
for barbarians to inhabit their cities, though they had been promised a lodging 
near the boats. After some angry altercation, they were prevailed upon to 
accept accommodation in a large boat; but on embarking, they were conveyed 
to a small trading boat filled with people of the lowest class, w ho were ordered 
to turn out and give place to them. Mr. Lindsay refused this lodging, and 
crossing the river, preferred taking up his lodging in the custom-house. A 
mandarin, however, ordered them out, and they were taken to another public 
office. Here they were again told to move off, the mandarin ordering the M bar- 
barians ” to their boat in the most insulting tone : “ go back to your own boat 
and stay there; we will send you some food.” Mr. Lindsay now altered his 
tone, and refused to change his quarters ; the astonished mandarins tried 
ail they could to get them away in vain; midnight came before the strangers 
were left to their repose. “ It is worthy of remark,” observes Mr. Lindsay, 
“ that from the moment we put their authority at defiance, the demeanour of 
many of the mandarins, who appeared before indifferent, became cordial and 
friendly, and even Whang’s tone of contempt and insult changed to that of 
persuasion and argument. It is a singular fact, and one so contrary to general 
principles of human nature, that nothing but practical experience can convince 
one of the truth of it; but in every case, both on matters of greater and 
smaller importance, I have found that little or nothing either can or will ever 
be obtained from the Chinese government, or its officers, by humble entreaty 
and conciliatory arguments; but that, the moment the tone is changed, and a 
resolute determination is evinced of carrying your point at all risks, it will be 
conceded with apparent readiness, particularly if the claim is founded on 
justice and moderation ; and what is more singular, they appear to look on 
you with more good-will and cordiality in consequence.” 

Next day, they went about the town, distributing the Ying-kwo (pamphlet 
in vindication of England), and some of their trading papers ; but they were 
much incommoded by the curiosity of, the people, who crowded about them to 
obtain a sight of their persons. From various inquiries, the shop-prices of 
foreign articles are cQnsidercd to be as follows : — Camlets, 56 to 70 dollars 
per piece, the higher price for Dutch camlets ; superfine broad cloth, 38 to 
42; calicoes, 0 to 12; long ells, 10 to 14; iron, 2 dollars per pecul. 
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The principle trade of Fuh- chow-foo appears to be carried on with Che* 
keang; the chief articles of trade are wood and tobacco: tea, the staple 
produce of the country, it is not legal to transpprt by sea. The city is well- 
situated for trade; the river Min, which is navigable for ships of the largest 
burthen, to within ten miles of it, runs into the very centre of the Blafck 
Tea Hills. 

It was in vain that Mr. Lindsay laboured to present his petition to ihe 
viceroy, who refused an audience ; lie therefore delivered it to a mandarin 
belonging to his office. 

On returning to the ship, Mr. Lindsay found it surrounded with junks and 
war-boats, and the same course of proceedings adopted as at Amoy. He, 
therefore considered that “ only two courses remained for his selection : to 
submit tacitly to the dictation of the mandarins, and relinquish all hopes of 
trade or intercourse, or to use such measures as he had in his power to attain 
his object.** He resolved therefore, w to a certain extent, to avail himself of 
the impossibility of the Chinese government rendering any other parties re- 
sponsible for acts of the ship, being guided by his own feelings of prudence 
and discretion to avoid hostile collision, and scrupulously abstaining from acts 
of violence, excepting in self-defence,** Mr. Lindsay, accordingly, went on 
board the vice-admiral of the squadron of junks, and told him that he wished 
for free intercourse with the people ; and if any impediment was offered to it, 
he should enter the port, and await the viceroy’s reply opposite to the vice- 
admiral’s office at Min-gan, a military station on the river, the only fort not 
dismantled. This threat had the desired effect ; the interdict was taken off, 
and the ship was crowded with visitors, who behaved with the utmost 
decorum. 

Whilst they remained in the river, a numerous deputation of elders from Hoo- 
Keang, the village where they had been entertained, came on board bringing 
the following paper, which Mr. Lindsay considers as evidence of the effects 
produced by the distribution of the books, the unpopularity of the government, 
and the boldness of the people; to us it appears equivocal : 

“ We, the inhabitants of this village, have never yet seen you foreigners (foreigners, 
not barbarians). All people crowd on board your ship to behold you, and a tablet is 
hung up therein, stating that there is a physician for the assistance of mankind : there 
afe also tracts against gambling, and other writings, besides a treatise on your country, 
with odes and books ; all which make manifest your friendly, kind, and virtuous 
hearts. This is highly praiseworthy ; but as our language differs, difficulties will 
attend our intercourse. The civil and military mandarins of the Fokien province, 
together with their soldiers and satellites, are unprincipled in their disposition. If you 
wish to trade here, wait upon his excellency the Foo-yuen ; prostrate yourselves, and 
ask permission. If he complies, you may then do so; but if he refuses, then go to 
the districts of Loo and Kang, and there trade ; for in that place there is neither a 
despot nor a master. When you have fully understood this, burn the paper.*' 

An answer to the petition, addressed to the superintendent of salt, was at 
length received from the acting tsung-tuh, which was in substance — -that the 
laws prohibited the exportation of tea from the province by sea; that the 
“ barbarian vessel ** w*as licensed to go to a particular port (Japan); and " let 
them proceed there and dispose of the cargo accordingly.” , 

Soon after, it was found that a system of espionage was established on shore, 
to prevent the people from trading, or even supplying the ship with provisions. 
This, and the sight of a proclamation issued by the vice-admiral and the che- 
bgen, interdicting trade with the barbarian ship, led Mr. Lindsay to “ make up his 
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mind to consider the arrangement violated/’ though the arrangement went no 
further than allowing the natives “ freely to visit the ship and he resolved 
to enter the port* which, he admits, “ to some may appear rash.” The grounds 
upon which he proposed to defend the measure were, 1st. that he had not re- 
ceived an official answer to his petition ; 2dly, that the promise that natives 
should be at liberty to supply the ship with provisions had been violated ; and 
3dly, that the admiral had not fulfilled his promise of repaying the damage oc- 
casioned by his having run foul of the ship in a gale. He thought that, as the 
Company were not responsible for his acts, there was no reason why a slight 
experiment should not be tried on the government, by an appeal to its fears and 
weakness. • 

The experiment succeeded. Some demonstration of hostility was made by 
the war-junks, but at last a mandarin came on board the Amherst , and agreed 
that Mr. Lindsay should be allowed to sell goods to the amount ofl 000 dollars, 
the mandarin stipulating for a commission of three per cent. The merchants 
who came on board, however, refused to give more than 35 dollars for camlets, 
33 for broad cloth, and 7* 2. for calico, at which price, 0,200 dollars’ worth were 
sold, and paid for in dollars and sycec silver : upon which the Amherst moved out 
of the river. Previous to this, and to the delivery of the goods, orders were 
received from the viceroy, announcing the degradation and dismissal of the 
vice-admiral, and two other officers, on account of the entrance of the ship. 

Inquiries were made respecting tea, and offers were made to supply the 
article notwithstanding the prohibitory law. No one, however, had accom- 
panied the expedition who was acquainted with the quality of teas, so that no 
contracts could be entered into. Some small purchases were made of musters 
for samples. A respectable merchant, who visited the ship, wrote to Mr. Lind- 
say, stating, that if he would secretly name a place where teas could be delivered 
to him, the merchant would undertake to transport thither any quantity he 
desired; concluding “ if you are really desirous of purchasing congou tea, I 
wish to provide you with some, exchanging every pccul for an adequate 
quantity of opium.” The tea in general use here is a green tea, called Leen- 
keang; a pleasant-flavoured tea. The sample was examined by Mr. Reeves, 
the Company’s inspector, who says, “ it appears to be a hyson tea, without 
having the skin, young hyson, and gunpowder separated from it; and in this 
state would be worth very little for the Knglish market.” 

The situation of Fuh-chow-foo, and the facility of convening tea from the 
Woo-c hills, where the tea grows, down the Min, suggest to Mr. Lindsay the 
establishing a foreign trade at this city, which, lie says, would not be per- 
mitted avowedly by the Chinese government, but a tacit sanction and even 
connivance might be readily extorted from the weakness of the local authorities. 
He believes that, even in opposition to the expressed wishes of the Govern- 
ment, a foreign trade, both in opium and British manufactures, may be esta- 
blished at Fuh-chow-foo. 

Prior to their departure, a letter was received from one of the degraded 
mandarins, urging them to set sail; and next day, the writer and a com- 
panion in misfortune visited the ship. Mr. Lindsay has given an extract from 
his journal of the conversation between himself and these officers; but it 
discovers little more than common-place remarks on their parts. Mr. GutzlafF 
seems to interpret their sentiments rightly, when he says that, though they 
had suffered on the stranger’s behalf, “ they shewed by no means any angry 
feeling.” 

On the 17th May they quitted Fuh-chow-foo, for the Chu*san Archipelago, 
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which is incorrectly described in the charts^ They left the ship, in the launch, 
at Chin-hae, situated jit the mouth of the river Ta-hae (the Kin of Du Haide), 
and the capital of the hi*en or district, and proceeded up the river to Ning-po, 
where they landed. The walls of the city are of great extent, and the suburbs 
cover both sides of the? river. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gutzlaff addressed the crowd 
at the landing-place, telling them they were their ancient friends the English, 
who formerly traded there, and brought great wealth to the town, and they were 
come to re-establish it. On reaching the office of the che-heen (Mr. Lindsay 
had prepared “a respectful petition ” in the usual terms for the che-foo), the 
astonishment of the officials exceeded that at Fuh-chow-foo. ThC strangers 
were conducted to the Hall of Confucius, where Mr. Lindsay presented the 
petition and a copy of the pamphlet into the hands of the che-foo, who received 
the former graciously, and ordered the two gentlemen to be well-accommo- 
dated ; and they were, indeed, most hospitably entertained. Their only annoy- 
ance was from the endless succession of curious visitors, every one asking for a 
copy of the pamphlet on England, which seems to have excited much interest. 
In reply to inquiries, the two gentlemen spoke freely of the commercial griev- 
ances and national insults experienced at Canton, which, they said, had ‘com- 
pelled them to come to Ning-po to seek more equitable treatment : they inti- 
mated, that it was generally supposed a British fleet would be sent to China to 
demand satisfaction. 

On going abroad next day, they met with the strongest expressions of 
good-will, and of satisfaction at the prospect of the renewal of the trade. 
They received a visit from the che-heen and other mandarins, by whom the 
most marked and flattering attentions were shown them. The che-heen 
delivered a message from the 'che-foo, that as the te-tuh was absent, no 
decision could be made on the petition ; and that the chee-foo would visit the 
ship, and consult about the best mode of representing the request to the 
emperor. Application was made for copies of the pamphlet to be forwarded 
to Peking. Mr. Lindsay speaks in very high terms of the polite and friendly 
conduct of the mandarins who conducted this conference, who abstained from 
all offensive terms. 

The population of Ning-po Mr. Lindsay states at 250,000 or 300,000. The 
river fronting the town is full of junks. The prices of European woollens were 
much the same as at Fuh-chow-foo. As a proof of the good effect attending 
the distribution of the pamphlet, he mentions that, on their arrival, they were 
universally called Ilung-maou , * Red-bristled People,’ whereas, previous to their 
departure, they heard themselves called Ying-JcwXt-jin , ‘Englishmen.** 

They returned to the ship at Chin-hae, where, previous to entering upon 
negociations, they were privately informed by a naval mandarin, who had 
become, intimate with Mr. Gutzlaff (whom he looked upon as his countryman), 
that several of the mandarins would be hostile, and that the chee-foo, in 
spite of all his civility, was only anxious for their departure. 

In a long conference with the che-heens of Chin-hae, and Ting-hae (Chu- 
san) and the tetuh, Mr. Lindsay found them averse to the proposal of trading, 
and $t length the che-heen of Chin-hae gave him an official document from 
the che-foo of Ning-po, intimating, that in consequence of representations to 
tlm emperor of the appearance of the barbarian ship at Fokeen, and ot^er 
districts, creeping about like a rat, orders had been issued to all the autho- 

* We may just remark* once for all, that the clerical errors In these documents are innumerable, and 
sometimes disgraceful. Almost all the Chinese terms and names are wrongly spelt, ( Ying-kwd-jin , for 
example, being exhibited Ying-kiw jcu ) ; other names are also disfigured, such as Kuisetitvm for Kru- 
aenXcmJ 
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rities on the coast, with redoubled energy, to drive her away, and not let 
her stay a single moment. It stated that the barbarians were naturally fraudu- 
lent and crafty (whether this implied any discovery of the real origin and na- 
ture of the expedition does not, of course, appear), and that it was difficult 
to be protected against them ; therefore, the strictest injunctions were issued 
that natives be not allowed to engage in clandestine intercourse with the said 
barbarians. 

Mr. Lindsay exhibited some warmth at this insulting document ; upon which 
the pusillanimous mandarins disclaimed participating in the sentiments contained 
in the edict, which, they said, came from Fo-kcen. The same day, Mr. 
Lindsay drew up an address to the te-tuh of Clie-kcang, in which he charac- 
terized the statements in the edict as untrue, and insulting to the British nation, 
observing that u the natives of Great Britain are not barbarians, but a people 
belonging to a nation which has no superior in the world; that their disposition 
is not fraudulent and crafty, but ojjcti, bold, and enterprizing ; that it is their 
maxim to prefer death to disgrace ; and that they came here in the open face 
of day, and, harbouring ?io deceit , know no fear.” The address concluded 
with proposals for originating a trade, and enclosed a copy of the Ying-kwo 
pamphlet. 

The great object of the mandarins appeared to be to get the ship outside the 
river, which was repeatedly urged upon Mr. Lindsay, and at length one of 
them wrote with a pencil, that if the ship moved outside, the merchants could 
trade with him, and they (the mandarins) could shut their eyes, and know 
nothing about the matter. 

At length, they had an interview with the te-tuh, in a tent on an open green, 
outside the walls of Chin-hae. The three great men, the te-tuh, the taou-tac, 
and the tsung-ping-kwan of Ting-hae, were seated in the tent, and Mr. Lindsay, 
on their being ushered in and introduced, mentioned that no chairs were pro- 
vided for himself and Mr. Gutzlaff; upon which the te-tuh observed, that w if 
they were mandarins in their own country, he would ask them to be seated ; 
if not, it was contrary to their customs.” Mr. Lindsay replied, that they were 
not mandarins, but as visitors from a distant country, he expected this civility; 
adding, in reply to a question of the te-tuh, that, in his country, a merchant 
of respectability can be seated even in the presence of his sovereign. The 
te-tuh then exclaimed, “ bring chairs ; you are mandarins and our friends ; 
pray be seated.” Mr. Lindsay states that he said, in an audible voice, " We 
are not mandarins, but merchants.” The great man pointed to the chairs, and 
they sat down. 

The result of the interview was, that the te-tuh (as Mr. Lindsay thinks, 
under the influence of the taou-tae) declined receiving the petition, and stated 
that the ^English could by no means be allowed to have any mercantile specu- 
lations here. The taou-tae handed to Mr. Lindsay a copy of the viceroy of 
Fo-keen’s report to the emperor of their visit to Fuh-chow-foo, which stated 
the facts with no flagrant inaccuracy, blaming them for their pride and per- 
verseness in entering the port, adding that two of the barbarians, Hoo>hea-me 
(Hugh Hamilton — Mr. Lindsay) and Kea-lc (Charles — Mr. Gutzlaff) under- 
stood a little of the Han language, and were able to write coarsely. 

The mandarin who* had suggested clandestine trading now came on board, 
and Mr. Lindsay details the strong remarks that person made upon the conduct 
of the authorities ; but it is evident that this man was acting artificially, in the 
interest of the very persons he abused. Some merchants came on board, and 
Asiat. Jour,N .S,Vol.12.NoA6. P « 
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looked at the goods; and Mr. Lindsay states that, “ finding more difficulties 
thrown in the way of their trade than he had anticipated, he was determined, 
if possible, to dispose of the greater portion of the cargo at this place.” The 
merchants, however, left the ship without making any conclusive offer, and at 
length, after being here ten days, “ circumstances, over which Jie had no con- 
trol,” finally compelled Mr. Lindsay to “ abandon the hope of trading at 
Ning-po,” where, “ though nothing could equal the friendly demonstrations of 
the mandarins, yet they were evidently under much greater restraints than at 
Fuh-chow-foo.” The only circumstance, however, assigned by him, which 
appears at all like a valid reason why the merchants should not have traded 
with him, is, that lie had no opium, which was the chief attraction to the 
merchants 1 

The mandarin to whom reference was just made, when remonstrated with 
on the illiberal suspicions entertained of the English in China, replied : “I will 
explain it to you ; we are afraid of you ; you are too clever for us ; for instance, 
no sooner does a ship of yours arrive, than out go your boats in all directions ; 
you sound, you make charts, and in a week know the whole place as well as 
we do.” A comment upon this remark was supplied this very day (the 4th 
June), when Mr. Lindsay, notwithstanding “ a considerable degree of jealousy 
and apprehension was manifested whenever a boat from the ship entered the 
river, and passed beyond the usual landing-place,” went with Captain Rees, 
and fourteen persons, in the long-boat, about a mile up the river, to ascertain 
if there was good anchorage for large ships, which proved to be the fact. On 
their return, they were beset by boats from the war-junks ; an affray took 
place, and two low mandarins, with gold buttons, were thrown into the water. 
Mr. Lindsay surmises that the object was to take them prisoners, as they were 
known to be unarmed, and the ship was left in a very defenceless state. The 
affair ^vas adjusted at the time amicably : Mr. Lindsay says, he determined, 
in any future allusion to this subject, to consider himself the aggrieved party. 

Further visits were made by merchants from shore, who refused to buy at 
the prices got at Fuh-chow-foo ; for broad-cloth, they offered no more than 
thirty-one dollars for superfine, and twenty-six for super, which is not more 
than that obtained at Canton without duties; and for cotton and cotton twist, 
hey would make no offer whatever. Mr. Lindsay offered to take raw silk in 
exchange. They left, promising to return, but did not ! 

On the 6th June, Mr. Lindsay had a long conference with the mandarins on 
shore relative to the affray of the 4th, at which “ the commander of the forces” 
was very angry, but Mr. Lindsay insisting that it was in consequence of an 
insult offered by the war-boats, the subject was dropped. Next day, he 
received a document from the taou-tac, Fang, stating that he “ hereby issues 
his orders to the English captain,” which are, that since the 22d year of Keen- 
lung, Canton was made the permanent seat of foreign trade ; that Mr. Flint 
and others had endeavoured to re-open trade at Ning-po, which was refused ; 
that the te-tuh and other authorities had already issued the most explicit orders ; 
that it was reasonable that Mr. Lindsay should obey the laws and repair to 
Canton ; that his delay was highly improper, after being repeatedly directed 
and admonished with persuasive language. The bearer of the edict 8aid he 
was directed to assure Mr. Lindsay that he must give up all hopes of trading 
there, and that the te-tuh most earnestly intreated him speedily to depart. 
This document did not contain the offensive term E f or * barbarian,’ and Mr. 
Lindsay terms its language " polite and obliging !” 
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Mr. Lindsay replied, that he must sell his cargo first, which refusal dis- 
* tressed the mandarin who brought the “ orders” so much, that he fell on his 
knees, and was about to perform the ko-tow to induce him to comply. He 
also hinted the offer of a sum of money by way of bribing him to depart. Mr. 
Lindsay considered his position embarrassing; “ he was well aware of the 
impossibility of openly maintaining that he would remain and trade at Ning-po, 
in defiance of the prohibitions of government;” yet he knew that a failure 
here would defeat his efforts elsewhere. At length, chance offered what he 
supposes a sufficient excuse, and somewhat more, for entering the port, in spite 
of the warnings and entreaties of the local authorities. This excuse was the 
state of the weather, which became stormy. The measure created great alarm, 
and the te-tuh, to whom Mr. Lindsay had written in reply to his edict, issued 
another, reiterating his desire that the ship should depart to Canton. A 
reinforcement of war-junks arrived from Fuh-chow, a battery was erected, a large 
military force was mustered, the junks were connected together by spars and 
a raft, so as to form a bar across the river, and every thing gave " dreadful 
note of preparation.” Mr. Lindsay, with some appearance of simplicity, 
affects to be “ quite at a loss to imagine what was the cause of this.” Instead 
of endeavouring to remove this groundless apprehension, however, Capt. Rees 
went in the long boat to examine the state of defence of the war-junks : an act 
approaching to hostility. Not content with this, he, in defiance of the signs used 
to deter him, though no violent endeavours w r ere made to stop him, “ went 
straight between the two principal junks, who made every exertion to draw a 
moveable raft across to prevent his passage; but were too late.” Even Mr. 
Lindsay admits that “ in doing this, there certainly was some degree of bra- 
vado, which was not strictly justifiable, but which,” he adds, “ may appear 
excusable on considering the high degree of absurdity which had lately' charac- 
terized the conduct of these Chinese.” To every sober-minded person it must 
appear an act of gratuitous insult, which would have justified very violent 
retaliation. 

As a last resource, Mr. Lindsay offered privately to the mandarin before- 
mentioned a commission of five per cent, on the sales, as a bribe to forward his 
views of trade; which he must have been mortified to find declined, and on the 
contrary, a bribe of six hundred dollars offered to induce him to depart, under 
the courteous guise of" a recompense for the loss sustained in coining so great 
a distance without effecting their purpose.” 

Nothing now remained but to take their departure ; presents were exchanged, 
and the parties separated on good terms, Mr. Lindsay assuring the mandarins 
that he hoped to see them next year, when every thing had been settled for 
the establishment of the trade at Ning-po, in which hope they professed fully 
to coincide. 


[ The conclusion ticii mo nth. ^ 
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* 

ON THE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES OF ASIA AND EUROPE; 

yVlTH REFERENCE TO THEIR ORIGIN AND TO THEIR MUTUAL 
RESEMBLANCES AND DIFFERENCES. 

* 

BY THE LATE M. SAINT MARTIN.* 

Au the languages which are spoken or have been spoken from the utmost 
limits of the Atlantic Ocean, on the north, to the banks of the Ganges and 
even further yet, on the east and south, exhibit the strongest mutual resem- 
blances. The Basques, placed in the gorges of the Pyrennees, and the 
Laplanders, banished to the northern extremity of Europe, are almost the 
only nations whose languages discover a character really peculiar. Laying out 
of view these two dialects, all the languages of Asia and Europe have, in 
modern times, received one collective name, that of ‘ Indo-Ger manic tongues.* 
This denomination, though not the best that might be found, nor very exact, 
has at least the advantage of denoting, with some degree of precision, the 
vast extent of country occupied by a very considerable, and perhaps the most 
remarkable portion of the human species. The intellectual relation which 
unites the two extremities of the ancient world was long ago pointed out ; 
it could not escape the penetration of Leibnitz, whose powerful genius 
embraced at the same time, and what is more rare, judged with the same 
sagacity, literary facts and those which belong to the history of nations. 
Other learned men had previously noted this grand phenomenon ; they had 
even a tolerably exact notion of it ; and perhaps it is not too much -to say, that 
it was better known and more justly appreciated in the sixteenth than in the 
eighteenth century. Labours of this kind have, in later times, recovered the 
esteem thtty once enjoyed. The opinions of Debrosse and of Count de Ge- 
belin, occasionally ingenious but always singularly hypothetical, were renounced; 
the comparative study of languages followed a wiser, more severe, and at 
length a surer course. It has been acknowledged that, in order to ascend to 
the earliest origin of nations, to trace the succession of intellectual revolu- 
tions they have undergone, and to appreciate the action they have mutually 
exerted upon each other, we must reject those arbitrary combinations which 
were so long current amongst the learned, who fancied that, with the know- 
ledge of Hebrew and a few dialects of the same family, they werp able to 
explain the most obscure mysteries in the history of languages. It is now 
considered indispensable to researches into the antiquity of nations, to study 
their languages. In order to understand and properly decide the numberless 
questions which arise every minute in investigations of this nature, languages 
must be studied, not in the very superficial manner we acquire them in dic- 
tionaries, but by operating upon the aggregate mass of the words in each. It 
has been ascertained that, if we wish to derive solid and useful instruction 
from this investigation, we must endeavour to reach the very 'penetralia of the 
language, study the phenomena peculiar to each tongue, its structure, its 
mechanism, its revolutions, its progress towards perfection, and the alterations 
it may have undergone ; examine and compare the different circumstances of 
time, place, influence, which are inseparable from each dialect, and what- 
soever, in short, constitutes the vitality of those conceptions, the study of 
which, I hesitate not to affirm, is more important, more fruitful of results, 
than that of facts relating to persons. This study, when we bring to it exten- 

• Fragment found amongst the papers of M. .Saint Martin, and read, since his death, before tho 
Academy of Inscriptions and Jiciles-Lcttrcs Paris. 
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sive knowledge, sound judgment, great perspicuity, a certain method, and an 
imagination at once active and regulated, may lead to conclusions as exact as 
those at which we arrive in any other science, and, much more certain than 
the results obtained in most questions submitted to the mere exercise of the 
judgment, The.reason of this is, that we operate upon facts which, though 
infinitely varied and numerous, are nevertheless artless witnesses, above all 
suspicion, and always ready to depose with the most impartial indifference, 
whenever we are willing, in perfect sincerity of mind, to act the part of mere 
oxaminers, and to abstain from all prejudice or secret bias, voluntary or invo- 
luntary, for the establishment of a system or the triumph of a favourite 
opinion. Let us not deceive ourselves : in these matters, as in many others, 
the force of predilection always exercises a deep and vast influence over the 
ultimate result which we propose in the study of science and letters, which is 
the knowledge of absolute truth ; here, as well as elsewhere, the real progress 
of science has been arrested by a multitude of particular systems, insomuch 
that the best executed works are more or less contaminated with an original 
defect. In the arguments of writers, we invariably detect a desire to exalt 
such or such a consideration, on behalf of some study or object of predilection. 
For a long time we were allowed to examine and study the early epochs of the 
history of mankind only through Phoenician etymologies and certain eccentric 
conceptions deduced from the Hebrew language. Other scholars, subdued by 
the charm of the divine language of Homer, and reflecting upon the immense 
influence which, in an intellectual point of view, the Greek nation has really 
exerted over a vast portion of the ancient world, repelled, and still repel, as 
a heresy, the idea that we should seek in more remote and purer sources the 
origin of that language and those conceptions which we have been so long 
accustomed to admire. * 

Since the fate of arms has placed under the dominion of one of the most 
civilized people of Europe, the only one of the early Oriental nations which 
has preserved till the present time its individuality, and the treasures 
of its science and wisdom, studious spirits have devoted themselves with 
ardour to new researches: the sacred language of the philosophers of the 
Indus and the Ganges lias become the object of peculiar study. The most 
ancient Sanscrit texts are read, translated, discussed. Long works and pain- 
ful researches cannot be executed without a small degree of enthusiasm, 
which inevitably exercises a certain fascination : hence, one set of prejudices 
are substituted for another. But the impartial philosopher is not slow to 
perceive this ; he adopts what appears to him worthy of confidence : he 
corrects what may have been a little warped in favour of a particular opinion 
or predilection, and he rejects whatever is merely the unavoidable effect of 
involuntary deception, aud the result of a too impassioned pursuit, of which 
he nevertheless avails himself, and which is perhaps the only means of pro- 
ducing an assiduity and application, sufficient to triumph over the innumerable 
difficulties which beset such investigations. 

Two centuries ago, all was Hebrew or Phoenician ; now every thing becomes 
Hindu. Language, religion, philosophy, all have an Indian origin, convinced 
ns we are of the remote antiquity of the Hindus, and of their legitimate pre- 
tensions to be considered as the most ancient people in the world ; and all 
this without our ever having had proof of it. The slightest similitudes are 
wrested, in order to establish origins and a succession of facts, which are re- 
garded and promulgated as incontestable, before examining whether the con- 
trary may not he true, or whether there is no other possible way of resolving 
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the problem. In fact, although it is undeniable that the civilization, the lan* 
guage, the religion, and the philosophical systems of the Hindus really reach 
baok tb a remote period, it is equally certain that the ancient continent com- 
prehended other countries, which, at periods of great antiquity, were vast foci 
of intelligence, peace, and civilization. Can it be believed, for instance, that 
the great capitals, which were almost coeval with the human race, on the 
banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, did not operate very actively, and even 
at different times, on various nations, and on the Hindus themselves? Have 
we any pledge that the purity of the revered source was unalterable ? More 
than one well-founded objection rises against such suppositions : the earliest 
pages of the history' of mankind reveal to us the nations of the countries 
situated between the Mediterranean and the Indus, extending, by the force of 
their arms, their influence in every direction. How many things follow in the 
train of conquest ! Languages, laws, manners, religions, sciences, are pro- 
pagated, established, and perpetuated, long after the power which brought 
them to a foreign soil has ceased to exist. The empire of the Romans has 
been long extinct ; yet we are still incessantly reminded of its existence in the 
regions formerly subject to its rule. Written history, and the memory of man, 
teach us nothing of this kind with reference to the Hindus. The ancients, 
like the moderns, represent them, in the same manner as docile subjects of 
every conqueror who appeared in India; strangers, at every period, to warlike 
enterprize ; their political existence being bounded between their sacred 
rivers and the lofty mountains which shield them on the north, they were as 
little anxious to acquire stores of foreign knowledge as to communicate their 
own to their barbarous neighbours, whom they disdained to know, yet to 
whose laws and sway they, from time to time, submitted. This being the 
case, and Nothing proving or even suggesting that it was otherwise, is it pos- 
sible, I ask, to shew that the languages, the institutions, the mythological 
and philosophical conceptions of Greece and Italy, could have received their 
birth on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, at the foot of the Himalaya 
Mountains? Would not the seductive climate of India, therefore, exercise 
in former times the same enervating influence upon its inhabitants as it does 
now ? Could more valiant warriors have been produced in a nation, which 
does not appear to have ever conquered a neighbour ? Did those Hindus, at 
long intervals, and often surmounting innumerable difficulties, carry their 
arms, their language and their institutions, into remote, unknown, and savage 
regions, far inferior, in every respect, to the fair countries bathed by the 
Ganges and Indus ? Shall we have recourse to some new hypothesis to ex- 
plain the incontestable resemblances which unite the tongues of Greece, 
Italy, and India, if we cannot account for them by conquering colonies ? 
Shall we seek the cause in the irresistible influence of civilization over bar- 
barism ? Shall we suppose that ancient nations, charmed with the excellence 
of the laws, the manners, the religions, the philosophical and literary doctrines 
of the Hindus, made a pilgrimage to India, as to the purest source, in order 
to obtain the first notions of religious and social organization? But the pri- 
vileged individuals who journied to drink at this sacred source, would bring 
back ideas, not languages, which they could not impose upon their country- 
men. If we suppose the converse of the case, namely, that, anxious to im- 
part their knowledge to others, peaceful Hindu missionaries carried their own 
tongue into distant regions, they would not be long in finding out that it was 
far more useful as well as expeditious for them to learn the language of the 
people whom they wish to civilize ; for if they employed their maternal tongue 
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to communicate their opinions to such people, they would impart to them 
nothing besides the terms necessary to express them. Neither antiquity, nor 
the Hindus themselves, furnish us with any indication whence we can infer 
that they have ever exercised such an influence over the nations of Europe. 
So far from it, the imperfect notices which have been transmitted to us 
seem to lead to a contrary presumption. Those ancient heroes, whom it 
pleased the Greeks to decorate with the names of Hercules and Bacchus, were 
not Indians, but conquerors of India. I do not certainly presume to infer 
any thing from those obscure mythological testimonies, the antiquity and 
isolated character of which place them without the pale of scientific discussion ; 
neither do I presume to lay down, that Sanscrit words are derived from 
identical expressions furnished in Greek and Latin ; but I see no sufficient 
reason for admitting the contrary. It is possible that other systems may 
afford a solution of this problem. I am well aware that those who have de- 
voted themselves to the study of the sacred dialect of India, and its relations 
with the languages of the west, have not declared positively that they assign a 
priority of origin to the Sanscrit ; but if they have not formally pronounced 
their judgment upon this point, this principle is implied by them. Whenever 
they compare expressions taken from these different tongues, the Sanscrit is 
placed in the first rank ; the Greek and Latin are admitted only as the progeny 
of Sanscrit; they assume as a descent what may be no more than a relation- 
ship, and a relationship in the ascending scale. This is, I may be permitted 
to say, too lightly resolving a question which is obscure and extremely com- 
plicated, by its antiquity as much as by the paucity of the documents in the 
cause. How can we flatter ourselves with the hope of discovering the truth, 
when we voluntarily or involuntarily place ourselves in a false point of view ? 
Facts are changed and perverted, and all the learning in the wofld cannot 
prevent our arriving at fallacious or improbable results, which will long en- 
cumber the road to truth, and often, for a considerable time, at least, forbid 
our attaining that object. Before we decide, therefore, it behoves us to examine 
all the documents attentively and in full ; to interrogate the witnesses, even 
those who appear to be the least well-informed ; to weigh maturely the dis- 
cordant arguments which embarrass the question, and never to forget that 
sometimes, even after fulfilling all these obligations, the conscience of the 
judge may not have an equal conviction upon every point. 

It is admitted that all the languages of Europe, ancient and modern, exhibit 
in their words, and their grammatical forms, numerous analogies with the 
Sanscrit, the most ancient, and doubtless the parent of all the dialects of 
India.* This is an indisputable and perfectly wcll-rccognizcd point ; but this 
is nearly all. It is, how'ever, conceded, though without being previously esta- 
blished, that the Sanscrit is anterior to all the other languages of the same 
family : this appears to me a pure p etitio priticipii. In order to arrive at a de- 
cisive conclusion on this point, it is necessary that we should, — laying aside 
all historical considerations, — examine and scrutinize the problem under all its 
aspects ; enter into all the niceties of the language ; compound and decom- 
pound the words, an€ take a far more exact note than has hitherto been done 
of the smallest circumstances of similarity or dissimilarity ; of the changes 
they have undergone in their use and acceptation ; of the manner in which 
they have been altered on one side or the other; of their office in the mass of 

* •* The opinion here enunciated by M. Saint Martin,” observes the editor of the Journal Aaiatique, 

** sufficiently proves that the date of this fragment is anterior to the researches lately prosecuted re- 
specting the origin of the dialects or languages of the South of India.” 
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phrases; of their connexion with other expressions, and with other modes of 
speech belonging to dialects of another family ; it is necessary especially to 
pursue the slight deviations of meaning, frequently multiplied, which words 
almost invariably undergo, in their transition from one country to another, 
or from one age to another ; it is necessary to pay attention, at the same time, 
to the permutations of ^letters and syllables, some of which permutations are 
easily explained, whilst others, though not the less incontestable, can only be 
established by means of examples ; it is necessary, in short, to sum up all, to 
collect together the numerous circumstances which constitute, so to speak, 
the history of a word, and the different periods of its existence, without 
stopping, as is too often the practice, at mere lexicographical comparisons, 
which, bringing loosely together two analogous expressions, make nothing 
apparent but their affinity. 

The Greek, the Latin, the Welch, and Bas-Brcton, the Irish and the Scottish 
Gaelic, the ancient German, the Mceso-Gothic, the Icelandic or ancient Scan- 
dinavian, the Anglo-Saxon, and all the dialects of the same origin, all the 
Slavonic tongues, the Lithuanian anil the dialects which arc connected with it, 
the Albanian and Finnish languages, all exhibit some relations with the 
Sanscrit. * * * # 


ROUTE OF LIEUT. BURNES AND DR. GERARD FROM 
PESHAWAR TO BOKHARA. 

Tiif. following arc the contents of various letters from Dr. Gerard.* 

The travellers reached Peshawar about the 15th March, Kabul on the 1st 
May, Khulm on the 30th May, and Balkh before the 10th of June. They 
appear to have made twenty-six marches to the latter place, and to have tra- 
versed a space of about five hundred miles. They were induced to stop about 
sixty-one days at the principal cities on their way; of which thirty* four were 
spent at Peshawar, seventeen at Kabul, and ten at Khulm. 

“ The trip from Peshawar to Kabul was very harassing, and to me (ill of 
fever) superlatively so. The country is naturally difficult, and our merciless 
guide drove us about, regardless of heat and cold, rain and shelter. Our stay 
in Kabul was too short to recover such an exertion, and I left that place in 
the same state of health as I arrived. Dost Mahommed Khan’s treatment of 
us was highly satisfactory, and more than we durst have relied upon, consi- 
dering the position he occupies. We had none of the assiduous attentions 
and caresses of his brother at Peshawar : his character does not admit of fami- 
liarity, while his situation equally forbids it; but his civilities were of the first 
estimation. Kabul is rising into power under his republican spirit of govern- 
ment, and I should say, is destined to an importance in spite of itself for in 
every view it is the key to India. It is astonishing how much the country is 
relieved by the overthrow of the royal dynasty; and with respect to the latest 
reigns of the Timur family, the change in the condition of things for the bet- 
ter, is not more wonderful than it is natural. In Slj^h Shujah’s haughty 
career, here, robberies and bloodshed disgraced the precincts of his court. 
Dost Mahommed’s citizen-like demeanor and resolute simplicity have suited 
the people’s understanding ; he has tried the effect of a new system, and the 
experiment has succeeded. 

u We may soon have to ask Sultan Muhammed for a supply of coals to 


* Published hi tlic Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 
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navigate the Indus ; mines have been discovered. Moorcroft searched in vain 
for seams, but no doubt the people took up the hint. The specimens brought 
to us indicate the variety to be what is termed anthracite, or slate-coal, and 
consequently as fuel is very meagre ; but this may be the exterior crust or 
shell, and when penetrated, a richer material may be discovered. We saw it in 
thin plates of a concave-convex form ; the fracture was grey but without any 
lustre, and it soiled paper ; at first I took it for graphite or plumbago, and I 
shall not be surprised if that mineral is contiguous. It burnt by the flame of 
a candle, and gave out a dense gas. The mine is in the district of Kohat, in 
the plain-ward hills, and therefore most conveniently situated at the naviga- 
ble extremity of the Indus. I hear there are mines in Cutch, which thus sets 
the question of physical capabilities at rest, and supplies the only remaining 
desideratum. Sultan Muhammed Khan would be delighted at the proposal of 
working the coal seams, for reciprocal advantages must flow from such a me- 
dium. There are also sulphur seams in Kohat ; and adjacent, even contermi- 
nous with that estate, is the fertile country of the Waziris, famed I believe 
for a superior breed of horses, and report says, rich in indications of auri- 
ferous and other precious ores. Moorcroft paid a visit to that district, and I 
suspect that he was aware of its mineral deposits. The whole of Afghanis- 
tan teems with the germs of metallic treasures, but it may be long ere wo 
become better acquainted with those hidden stores. 1 was disappointed in not 
discovering any traces of shells or fossils on the route to Kabul ; but we durst 
scarcely look around us. I was too ill besides, and our journey was too pre- 
cipitate for any useful purpose. 

“ We entered Kabul, after a fatiguing journey, at four o’clock, having been 
twenty-four hours from the last encampment, and I was in a high state of 
corporeal suffering during that long period, with a fever raging in my blood, 
and a fiery beat in my face, which lias latterly burned to parchment. One is 
not disappointed in the display of Kabul, after the uniformly arid aspect of 
the surrounding country; but it is in this contrast, rather than in any peculiar 
scenery, that we are delighted with the spot. Frail mud houses, which seem 
only to be renewed by the accessions of patch-work, form a penurious thres- 
hold to a great entrepot of commerce ; but when the bazar opens, one is 
amply gratified by a scene which, for luxury and real comfort, activity of 
business, variety of objects and foreign physiognomy, has no living model in 
India. The fruits which we had seen out of season at Peshawar loaded every 
shop ; the masses of snow for sale threw out a refreshing chill, and sparkled 
by the sun’s heat ; the many strange faces and strange figures, each speaking 
in the dialect of his nation, made up a confusion more confounded than that 
of any Babel ; but with this difference, that here the mass of human beings 
were intelligible to each other, and the work of communication and commerce 
went on. The covered part of the bazar, which is entered by lofty portals, daz- 
zled my sight, even quite as much as the show of the Himalayan peaks, when 
reflected against the setting sun. In these stately corridors, the shops rise in 
benches above each other ; the various articles, with their buyers and sellers 
regularly arranged in tiers, represent so many living strata. The effect of the 
whole was highly imposing, and I feel at a loss adequately to describe the scene 
presented to our eyes. 

“ The climate of Kabul was considerably colder than I was prepared for, 
when the barometer announced an elevation of 6,000 feet. The morning tem- 
perature varied between 43° and 47°, and 66° was commonly the maximum of 
the day ; while, in the house, 61° and 63° were the extremes, and this tern- 
Asial . Journ . N.S. Vol. 12. No. 46. Q 
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perature was during the first half of the month of May. This state of the 
atmosphere is far below that of Simla ; but, as there are no periodical rains, 
the summer heat increases till August ; and, notwithstanding that, Baber 
talks of sleeping throughout the year with a /j nistin : in the dog-days, the air 
is warm enough to make the tops of the houses a comfortable place of rest. 
Kab&l, like Kanawar, is indebted for its fine climate and luxuriant gardens to 
the aridity of its atmosphere and to irrigation. The snowy range, that lies 
on the north-west, contains within its ramifications many thousand orchards, 
from which all the dried fruits that fill the bazars of India are supplied. The 
majestic rhubarb grows there wild, and its succulent stem is one of the luxu- 
ries of every house; it has a grateful acidity. Fresh snow fell frequently 
upon the neighbouring mountains, but none of the peaks appeared to attain a 
greater height than 1(5,000 feet. The summits of the true Hindu K&sh were 
visible on the north, like heaps of pure snow. Macartney is out at least 
twenty miles in his latitude of Kabul, which is too low. Rennel’s position of 
it, and also of Kashmir and Kandahar, will be found most correct. Burnes 
took the elevation of the pole, and it is close upon .34°. The barometer 
showed a little above twenty-four inches, and water boiled at 202°. 

“ The Russian Church is held in high estimation at Kabul, and the Kabu- 
lis meet with much attention from the subjects of the Autocrat, while they are 
scarcely noticed beyond the Sutlej ; these opposite receptions, of course, 
leave strong impressions on the feelings of individuals. 

<c Dost Muhammcd gave us six introductory letters (one to the king of 
Bokhara); and on the 18th of May we took leave of Kabul, under the pro- 
tecting guarantee of a nazir, a man of high connexions and repute, who how- 
ever proved himself anything but agreeable. The opportunity was too favour- 
able to require consideration ; the man’s character was to be our passport, bnd 
as we anticipated difficulties in Morad Beg’s territory, we thought ourselves 
fortunate, although we afterwards repented. Our ill-favoured guide was pro- 
ceeding to Russia, to recover the property of his brother who died there. On 
this occasion, Dost Muhammcd Khan wrote a letter to the Emperor ! 

“ The passage of the Hindu Kush presents no difficulties,* and viewed in 
any way shrinks to insignificance, compared with those portions of the snowy 
chain which yon and I have seen. Even as a barrier to an invading army, the 
difficulties are far from formidable by this route. The great pass, which is 
alone named Hindu Kush, is even more accessible, though more lofty : we 
would have taken that route, but for the dread of encountering Morad Beg. 
The pass is worth seeing, especially as wc heard some strange stories about 
flights of birds being so much baffled by the strong wind, that they no longer 
could fly against it, and actually took to walking for a change, when vast num- 
bers were killed by the natives. The Emperor Baber mentions the same thing, 
and the fact would seem to argue great elevation. The Hindu Kush has no 
longer the configuration of the Himalaya; the steep cliffs of hard compact 
rock, which characterize that ridge, scarce appear here at all, and few of the 
peaks attain any remarkable altitude. The most prominent point was Kohi 
Baba, and I dp not believe it rises to 19,000 feet; all the neighbouring heights 
appeared in bluff masses, resembling the contour of the mountains upon the 
Chinese frontier and the interior of Kanawar, which is evidently the effect of 
a different structure; and as far as I could judge from the nature of the road, 
wherever the bare rock was exposed, the elements of the whole range are of 

* Lieut. Burner, however, describe* the journey as a *' fearful undertaking,” See Asiat. Journ . vol. x. 
p. 160. Dr. Gerard speaks by comparison with the Himalaya. 
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the class of formations termed secondary; and as we penetrated into the 
country, the hills changed into slate, gravel, and even mud, which last, mixed 
with loam and calcareous rubble, all indurated by alternations of weather into 
a rugged hardness, composes the formation of the Bamean huts , or idols, 
which most people believe, and the natives themselves represent, to be cut out 
of the solid rock. But to return to the Hindu Kush : — we rode lip to the 
pass, which is scarcely 11,000 feet in height; the snow lay deep upon the 
summit, but was fast retiring before the ardent sun, and the slopes were only 
speckled at that limit. The descent was quaggy and tedious, but there was 
not much of it, and villages appeared at a general level of 10,500 feet. The 
second pass was nearly 13,000 feet, the adjoining villages, hampered by the 
snow, projected their grey turrets through the uniform field of whiteness. 
The third pass was inaccessible by horse, and we descended by the hollow 
of a gorge into a dell that drained off towards Kiinduz and the Oxus. When 
I beheld the opposite course of the streams, I began to ask, is this the only 
range that separates Khorasan from Turkistan and the valley of the Oxus? 
and when, soon after, I found our level to lie close upon 5,000 feet, I con- 
ceived that other and loftier ridges crossed our route; but a few more days, 
and the thirteenth from Kabul brought us upon the plains of Tartar}', for that 
name is specifically apposite in the region of Asia, adjoining Bokhara and 
Samarkhund. My understanding was now enlightened, for I had but vague and 
ill-defined ideas of the geographical nature of this tract ; but in one respect I 
was not wrong— I never believed there could be any flat expanse, similar to 
the plains of India; and the fact is so, ami could not have been otherwise; 
and long after wc had entered the open country and crossed the Oxus, a range 
of snowy mountains on our right hand (our face being then towards Bokhara) 
confirmed my conjectures. We were both much surprised at such a sight, 
particularly as it was of so transitory a nature as nearly to elude our compre- 
hension : it was almost sunset, and the outline just lighted up, gleamed for a 
few minutes and faded into a dim mass. The spectacle was full of grandeur, 
and left us wondering; for we never saw another trace of the range or its de- 
solate snows. 

“ The map gives us very imperfect notions, I should say none at all, on the 
subject ; for the mountains, marked there as snowy , could not have been in 
sight, and those that seem to indicate their position are not only black, but 
occupy a very limited space. New heights, bearing perennial snow, and far 
exceeding that marginal boundary, do not often start up abruptly in patches or 
isolated ridges from a flat expanse of plain ; as the routes to Yarkund are free 
of snow at this season of the year, they may not be so elevated as they ap- 
pear. When in the open plains of Turkistan, the thought (which had often 
amused us) occurred, — is the Hindu Kush the true limit of the great snowy 
chain that forms the northern frontier of British India ? In seeking for the 
continuity of the Himalaya, we must go north of Laddk and the sources of 
the Oxus, where a vast tract of lofty summits will be found to tend towards 
the skirts of Yarkund, and somewhere near the heads of the Oxus and Jax- 
artes, to define the scope of the country to the north-west ; this will bring the 
high plateaux, north of the Indus, within more precise limits. All th ‘19 tract, 
which is by no means very remote, is still unseen by the eye of civilized man. 

“ The Buts of Baincan represent a man and woman, of colossal magnitude, 
carved in the cliff of the ridge that bounds the valley on the east. On ap- 
proaching them, I saw from the very look of the hills, that they could only 
be moulded in some soft calcareous substance ; yet a very intelligent man, a 
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Haji Baba, who was with Moorcroft at the spot, insisted that the figures 
were in the solid rock, which would indeed have been an anomaly, as the 
whole of the neighbouring hills and the dell itself is a diluvial, perhaps an 
alluvial, deposit of mud, clay, and conglomerate. I was certain that they 
were mud, hnd so they proved to be. Though it is rather a disappointment 
to find mud instead of granite, still these idols are very curiorus objects, both 
with regard to antiquity and as memorials of an epoch, the history of which 
eludes our research. The written accounts, if they are not vitiated by my- 
thological figures, assign their formation (creation) to the year 56 B.C., which 
is far from extravagant, considering the nature of the record ( Mahdbhdrat ) 
which gives that date; but without attending to these, it is almost certain that 
they existed before the time of Muhammed, and when the country was pos- 
sessed by the kafirs under the dominion of Zohak, whose reign was antece- 
dent to Christianity. A question readily occurs — is the material of which the 
idols are constructed calculated to resist the impression of hundreds of years, 
not to think of a period approaching to thousands ? Had I not myself been 
fully aware of the preservative nature of the climate in the Trans-Iiimalayan 
regions, and seen antiquity represented in mud walls, books, and other works, 
which we consider perishable, I should have been staggered at the idea of the 
Bamean idols’ claim to so remote an origin. The aridity of the atmosphere 
here is pretty similar to that of Upper Kanawar and Tibet, where a thing nei- 
ther rots or decomposes, but falls to dust in long ages; and the substance of 
the figures is of that kind which becomes indurated by exposure to the air, 
and like the mud upon the roofs of the houses, acquires the hardness of the 
surrounding kankar. 

“ Without thinking of the idols, upon which superstition and undeterrni- 
nate antiquity have bestowed a false character, there never was a spot better 
appropriated for fabling the extravagancies of nature, or raising ideas of bhuts 
and spectres. As to the kafirs, their domiciles yet remain 1 desolation is not the 
word for this place, the surface of the hills is actually dead ; no vegetable trace 
Is to be seen, all is parched up and as it were baked white, and scoriatcd by 
the sun’s rays : sucli is the horrid aspect of this part of the country, to which 
the caves of the kafirs have added a savage impression. These are still inha- 
bited, but their first possessors have long since disappeared ; the sides of the 
mountains are full of excavations, presenting to the approaching traveller 
something like a honey-comb ; whole families occupy these recesses, living in 
smoke and darkness, of which they seem to form a part, in their black figures. 
One of the idols is actually tenanted, and high upon the acclivity are seen 
isolated nitches and black heads peeping forth. At night, the moving lights 
and yells of unseen people have a singularly wild effect, and one dwells in the 
contemplation of the scene, till it actually appears one of an infernal kind, 
fit only for such companions as bhtits and demons. 

“ The idols appear to my eyes more like designs of Budha than any other ; 
their physiognomy at least resembles that of images I have seen in Kanawar 
and Tibet. They are mentioned in several old books, and it is strange that 
any mystery should prevail about the age or events of which they are symbo- 
lical, Bamean has its site upon the northern declivity of Hindu Kfish, and 
within its lofty ramifications, in a dell or valley, which throws its waters into 
a 'tributary of the Oxus, that passes through Kunduz. It forms the extremity 
of the Kabtil dominions, and is elevated a little above 8,000 feet. An idea 
has prevailed that B&mean is a pass in the Kdsh, or in a more southernly 
ridge ; but it is quite across the chain, although environed by snowy heights. 
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On the north, at the head of the dell, the mountains are depressed to a hollow 
or pass, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, and beyond that the country sub- 
sides in undulations to the Oxus. 

“ Hitherto we had adopted no particular precautions to maintain our dis- 
guise, except evading the gaze of people, passing either unobserved or as Ar- 
menians ; but on entering Morod Beg's territory, we rolled our heads within 
our turbans, and this saved our faces from the scorching sunshine. 

" At Dwap or Doab, where Mr. Wolff was robbed, we apprehended danger, 
and provided an escort from a neighbouring brigand chief. In the hollow of 
a pass we met a kafila of very fine horses : they were all safe, and quite un- 
aware of their escape, as afterwards appeared. We had no idea of any alarm, 
but as we were descending the slope of the pass, a body of robbers appeared 
— they had lost their aim in the horses, and were now coming up to a couple 
of camels, the last remains of the kafila. 1 was behind as usual, and although 
I saw, 1 could not understand, the manoeuvres of our party, and kept linger- 
ing on, till met by one of our servants, sent back to bid me gallop my horse. 
The robbers were very fair and candid, as I thought, suspecting who we were; 
they sent one of their party to communicate with us, who, on our side, was 
met by a young lad the leader of our escort, and son of a neighbouring chief, 
who in his turn becomes freebooter, and to these mutual interests in plunder, 
and partly to our force, we owed our escape. They immediately declared 
themselves, and their disappointment in the horse-kafila, intimating, with a 
good deal of honesty, that they ought to have had a recompense in us. Not- 
withstanding this result, our kiifila-bashi was very assiduous in his exertions to 
send the baggage-mules and foot-travellers out of the way. Our friends, the 
robbers, kept within our .sight, moving slowly along the top of a ridge, and 
occasionally reminding us of our good fortune. 

“ We were now fast descending towards the basin of the Oxus, though the 
country continued rugged, and now and then betrayed its altitude in hoary 
peaks. At last, a mild wind from the north and a haze in the horizon, an- 
nounced our proximity to the plains of Tartary. One morning we found our- 
selves in juxta-position to the chief of the place, a man of disrepute and a 
deputy of Morad Beg’s ; he came to dine with our kafila-bashi. We were 
lying amongst the long grass and stole away a few yards, where we reposed 
with confident security and listened to his conversation. At midnight, on the 
29th of May, our kafila.bushi warned us to be off; we scrambled awkwardly 
through a marsh, and the day broke while we were yet in the deep hollow of 
a torrent. We hoped still to reach Khulin (which was to terminate all onr 
doubt of safety) before the bazars were crowded, and finally, soon after sun- 
rise, we emerged upon the plains of Turkistan. The pass through the moun- 
tains was between mural precipices of tremendous grandeur. On opening 
upon the new world, the first objects as usual were mountains, at the base of 
which rolled the Oxus ; the river itself was not in sight, but a regularly de- 
fined haze indicated its course, a phenomenon I had before remarked m the 
Sutlej and the Indus, which arises from the difference of temperature between 
the stream and superincumbent stratum of air. We regaled ourselves with 
the regions of Transoxiana. We entered a caravanserai in Khulm, full 
of people, and lodged, ourselves amongst tea-merchants and traders in Russian 
furs, and people of all nations and descriptions, as if nothing had happened. 
Suffice it, that we found ourselves in the safe custody of Morad Beg, and after 
ten days rather anxious suspense, escaped from all apprehensions, and departed 
under his aid and protection !* 

* See the particulars of their escape from the fangs of Morad Beg related in our 10th td. p. 160. 
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. “ The journey to Mazar was rather trying, over a bare baked soil, without 
shade or water; the temperature of the air was 1 00°, and that of the sun’s 
rays much greater : my face at least was completely burnt. Our escort left 
us at what appeared the most dreary point of the road, and it was actually 
the most dangerous; our horses were wearied, and that which I rode, stood 
still in a place where our kafila-bashi said it was imprudent even to look around 
us. We entered Mazar unknown and unsuspected, and it was perhaps for- 
tunate, as the people are intolerant bigots, and disreputable in every way. 
Files of snow, and the most delicious apricots, were in abundance. It was 
here that Moorcroft’s property was seized and plundered. We felt extremely 
anxious to ascertain if any papers or memorials still remained, and the fate of 
his books, which wc heard were in the possession of the chief ; but prudence 
constrained us to pass over the scene in silence. 

“ On the road to Balkh, w e turned aside to see poor Trebeck’s grave. Mu- 
haramedan bigotry had yielded so far as to permit his remains to be deposited 
within an enclosure or garden : a mulberry -tree sheds its fruit over the spot. 
We had heard this young man spoken of every where with the highest eulo- 
gies, and it was a satisfaction to us to have visited his lone sepulchre. We 
wished to leave some record of the spot: but although it is possible to get a 
slab-stone here for his and Moorcroft’s graves, it is doubtful how such 
a memorial would be respected, unless we ourselves had witnessed its 
erection. 

“ On entering Balkh, we were met by two custom-house officers, jolly fel" 
lows, and one of them a Turkoman, but from the nature of their employment 
rather boisterous and abrupt : they stopped our horses, bade us dismount and 
said we must be searched. A little surprised, wc kept our seats, and assured 
them we were not merchants. * Wc must see what is in those saddle-bags,* 
said they. Burnes then dismounted, and the Turkoman began an examination 
of his person. Passing his hand over his watch, * What have we got here ? 
Ah, Saat, that is an useful article to travellers — very well, have you got 
nothing else — no tillas (gold coin)?' Before Burnes could reply, he, with 
much good-humour, said, * Come, come, you know as well as I do, that peo- 
ple cannot travel without money ; now how many have you ?’ ‘ Twenty,' said 

Burnes, offering to untie them from his waist. ‘ Don't trouble yourself ; 
there is no occasion ; your word is every thing ; I am satisfied and pointing 
to me (I had not dismounted, and was thinking what to say), ‘ what has your 
companion ?' c The same.' * Thank you,' replied the Turkoman ; ‘ you are 
gentlemen ; I wish every one was as ready to their answers, they would save 
themselves and me much unnecessary and awkward trouble. Your names,’ 
said he; * Sikandar Armeni and Gerard' (with the French pronunciation). 
The tax upon our money was a tenth : Hindus pay a twentieth, and Maho- 
medans a fortieth. Wc had no tillas except those tied about us; but the 
Turkoman said, * make yourselves easy, I’ll call upon you at the caravanserai.’ 
Such civil treatment, in such a country and by monstrous Turkomans, deserves 
to be mentioned. 

“ Wc were now in the most ancient and renowned city in the world ; and 
when we looked at the ruin and recalled to mind the dynasty of Bactria, and 
in later ages the thrones of Jcnghiz and Timur, with the neighbouring scenes 
of Bokhara and Samarkhand, — the present arid the past,— -it give us a lively 
idea of the countless revolutions which had rolled away. There was nothing 
here by which we could recognize these memorable epochs, and judging from 
the aspect of the few inhabitants left, the spot seemed more suited to the 
dead, than as a place of abode for the living. The ruins, which are mostly 
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of mud, are very extensive , but they only mark the modern site of the city. 
The insalubrity of ftalkh is proverbial, and this calamity may be traced to the 
very effect of its former greatness. The eighteen beautiful aqueducts, by which 
it was irrigated, no longer guided by the art of the husbandman, have spread 
their waters over the face of the country, and transformed its fair landscape 
into a stagnant marsh. 

“ From Balkh to the Oxus is almost a desert; camps of Turkomans occur 
in some places, and the sand-hills are well clothed with bushes. The high 
road Was considered unsafe, and we followed the downward course of the 
valley. At one spot only we required an escort of Turkomans, who are them- 
selves the robbers, but find it more advantageous to compromise their habits 
by an easily-earned recompense. On the 1.5th of June, after travelling twelve 
hours, the day dawned upon the shores of the Oxus, and we encamped upon 
its margin ; a point that had so long been in prospect, and glimmered through 
so many vague and ill-defined ideas of difficulty and peril, was now at our feet, 
and we were not satisfied till our feet were actually in its cool waters; and 
here we sat, slept, and passed three entire days, with more ease than we dare 
expect upon the banks of the Ganges, for here we had neither alligators nor 
enemies of any kind to dread. 

“ The Oxus is a splendid river, here exhibiting an expanse and volume fully 
equal to our expectations or its appearance as given in the map; but I should 
say of inferior magnitude compared with the vast extent of country of which 
it is the drain, and where deserts and arid mountains occupy so large a portion. 
The Hindu Kush generates but a scanty tribute from its snow, and but few 
supplies are derived from the north; the great body of the water coming from 
the south-east and east, where the intersections of the Himalaya define the 
course of the streams to the Indus, and branching northward, give origin to the 
rivers which wash the Chinese frontier of Yarkund and Kashghar, the whole 
of which, tract, from the limit of Kundur in one direction and Bokhara itself in 
another, is a blank in geography. It is true, the sources of the Oxus are pretty 
well ascertained, and the travels of Meer I/zat Oolla have sketched the con- 
figurations of the country north-west of Ladak ; but the height, extent, and 
nature of the mountains which intervene between Leh and Yarkund, and along 
the north-west branches of the Indus and Hindu Kush, are wholly unknown. 

“ The stream of the Oxus is muddy, like that of our Indian rivers; but 
confined within marginal banks, bearing a stiff’ vegetation, it has a more regu- 
lar channel, and rolls with greater rapidity ; where wc crossed it, the expanse of 
bed was divided by islands, and the current assumed various degrees of size 
and velocity, the largest with a rate exceeding three miles per hour and a depth 
of twenty feet. As no rain falls in this country, the whole mass of water is 
liquefied snow. It is impossible to form a comparative estimate of the actual 
bulk, but it can scarcely equal the Indus at Attock. The ferries are ill-sup- 
plied with boats, but the boats themselves arc substantial fabrics, and are built 
more after the model of our sloops than any thing I have seen in India; but 
the people have no idea of navigation ; their oars are of the rudest kind, only 
one or two in a boat, but the chief impulse depends upon horses, which arc 
fastened on each side of the bow, and by their exertions to swim, drag the boats 
across the currents. I never heard of such a practice, and almost doubted it 
till we witnessed the spectacle. There are no fords downwards to its debouche 
in the Aral ; but in winter it freezes over in several places, sufficiently strong 
to bear the transit of the kafilas, which is singular in a parallel of latitude 
under 40°, and at very inconsiderable elevation. The bed of the river, where 
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we crossed it, scarce attains the level of the Punjab rivers, in the line of our 
route, as well as we can estimate by the boiling point of our thermometers, 
which are the only means left us. 

“ From the Oxus to Bokhara is more or less a desert tract, and the surface 
of the soil undergoes every modification of barrenness, from the hills just 
sprinkled with vegetation, to the hard-baked floor and dead sand-heaps. The 
first four days no villages, but camps of Turkomans, were passed. The water 
was either salt or saliferous. The wind of the desert dried us like parchment, 
but the nights were cool and often cold; this, however, did not take place 
till towards day-break, and the few hours’ sleep we then got were deliciously 
refreshing, after heaving up and down upon a camel’s back all night. The face 
of the country was very uneven, almost hilly ; we at last came to waves of 
pure sand, which were said to shift their position like those in the African 
deserts, and we eagerly looked out for the moving heaps ; but all I could be- 
lieve of such an occurrence, and which I saw, was the currents of loose sand 
raised from the surface by the wind, or blown from one place to another, the 
heaps themselves being immoveable cn masse . At Karshi, which the map 
places full half-way, we were seized with fever, no doubt from the swamps of 
Balkh or the miasms of the Oxus. Burnes was first taken ill (some days pre- 
viously), and here I and two of our party with a tea-merchant followed, and 
as I delayed, treating myself as doctors usually do, it was not until I had been 
a week in Bokhara, and after quantities of quinine, I recovered; but the poor 
merchant died. 

“ I had almost forgotten to mention that we paid a visit to the desolate 
grave of poor Moorcroft at Balkh. It was a bright moon-light night, and our 
Haji, who attended his remains to the earth, showed us the way to the spot, 
which lay amidst marshes, and I could not help thinking that these vrfbry 
marshes had caused the melancholy event. Wc were surprised to hear that 
the severities of fortune, which accompanied Moorcroft’s career from the 
beginning, had pursued him even beyond the grave, and that the burial-place 
was barely permitted to his remains, upon the skirts of the city, and on the 
outside of a garden-wall. The spot is retired, and had wc not been guided to 
it by one who had witnessed the interment, we might have searched or inquired 
in vain for the site. We were unprepared for such a spirit of odious prejudice 
as seems to have prevailed against this lamented individual, for the same feel- 
ings did not exist in regard to Mr. Trebeck. Mr. Guthrie’s body is conti- 
guous. Those solitary receptacles have for the first time been seen by an 
European eye, and remote as they are from friends or countrymen, they are 
nevertheless unmolested, where they themselves while living had gained, by 
their praiseworthy conduct, a respect and remembrance that will long be 
cherished in Turkistan ; and if they encountered some tyrants and wretches 
in their long travels, they met with many friends and well-wishers, and have 
left the name of Englishman with all the honours which we most covet. At 
Karshi we had a specimen of the gardens which poets have celebrated in their 
descriptions of Samarkhand and Bokhara ; we lay amidst apricots and ice, and 
I enjoyed both, in spite of an ague that almost shook me to pieces. We heard 
of slaves for sale here, and a young Hindu of our party, a clever and promising 
lad, from the Delhi institution, whose thirst for knowledge leads him into 
many strange# situations, has the following dialogue in his journal about 
the traffic. It is headed ‘ A Trick or Jest for a Slave Girl ;* and I extract it 
literally : — 

“ * On my return from bazar, I besought a man to shew <ne the house of 
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the merchant who sells men and women, which I reached after traversing very 
hot streets. The merchant received me civilly, and sent for three wdmen 
from a room adjoining to that which was his own. lie told them to sit before 
me, and then inquired of inc which I liked to buy. I replied to him, the 
young one, who had regular features, was mild and attractive, her stature ele- 
gant, though below the middle size; her wit and vivacity exceeded even her 
allurements. In the mean time, the two others, who were neither ugly nor 
beautiful, stood up and went in their rooms; the young one followed soon 
after but sat in a separate place, guarded by a very old man. I was told by 
the merchant to go in the same room, to speak, to laugh* and to content the 
girl. I sat out to the girl, and conversed in the following manner : “ I love 
you and like to buy you ; are you contented and pleased with me?” She 
smiles and says, u No, I do not like you because she is afraid, perhaps, I 
sell her to another, after enjoying my own gratification. After much alter- 
cation, she says, fc< Very well, I should swear not to sell her again and make 
please to her master.” The old man, who sat by the door, told her to stand 
and to shew me her whole body, according to the custom; which means, per- 
haps, that there he not any sort of disorder in her person. All her body was 
crystalline; her age was thirteen or fourteen years. I talked with her a long 
time on various subjects, inquiring her nativity and birth: she said her home 
was in Budakhshati, and she had a large family : she was ravished by the ruler 
of the country and sold to this merchant. On saying this, she brought a 
flood of tears in her eyes, and said, “ For God’s sake, buy soon and release 
me from the hands of this unmerciful Uzbek.” It made me very sorry ; I 
cursed the ruler, and bestowed a malediction on her merchant who troubles 
her. I instantly got up and came away to my camp, without seeing or telling 
any word to the merchant, as I had not inclination to buy her. The expe- 
rience and fun induced me to make a trick for investigating the principles at 
slave-merchants, who I see are very miserable, criminal, savage, and unmer- 
ciful men indeed.’ 

“ The remaining four marches to Bokhara had less of the desert in them ; 
the undulations continued : also sand and salt-water. Sometimes the true and 
unlimited horizon was spread before the eye. At last, on the 27th of June, 
wc arrived in this fine city, which had a few months before appeared so re- 
mote and uncertain. The usages of the Mahotncdan government are here 
extremely strict, and the precepts of their religion arc fulfilled with awful » 
rigour. Dress for ail infidels is .strictly defined and peremptorily imposed, and 
if we arc naturally obnoxious to their sight, our dress adds to the spectacle- 
A black cap on our head, and a rope round our waist, are particularly interest- 
ing. We were allowed to reside in a private house, after some little remon- 
strance; a public serai is our proper dwelling-place. We cannot ride within 
the walls of the city, and must push our way 7 through the densely-peopled 
streets, which detracts considerably from our interest in the scenes of the 
bazar, and in our walks in an atmosphere so warm and dusty. Moorcroft 
was permitted to ride, but he was in character, and brought presents for the 
king and his courtiers ; but this privilege was only granted on condition that 
his Mahomedan syces should accompany him mounted, as they could not be 
seen on foot attending an infidel on horseback. The garments of all other 
unbelievers arc similar to those in which wc are accoutred, sOTi as Hindus, 
Armenians and Jews, and these last we especially resemble in every thing 
except their features. The restriction wc feci most, is being unable to write, 
Asiat . Journ . N .IS. V ol. 1 2. No. 16. R 
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but this is more our fault, or our courtesy, than any actual prohibition of the 
state, for we can elude suspicion by writing at night. 

“ Upon the whole, our reception at Bokhara, if not remarkable for distinc- 
tion or favours, neither of which we had the least claim to, has been suffi- 
ciently respectable and civil; and with the people, whether in the crowded 
bazars, in public serais, in private converse, or in the mosques, our name and 
country have been a recommendation, instead of a pivot for insult and igno- 
miny; and this too in a city notoriously orthodox in religious duties, and 
where Mahomedan principles of every kind arc fearfully arbitrary. We have 
not heard the epithet of Kafir from one end of our journey to the other; and 
only at one place, near Attock, some boys used the expression of money. 
Wherever we have gone and appeared as Europeans, that character has been 
respected; and we may depend upon it that the name of Englishman , whether 
this is understood by Feringi or Angrcz, if assumed with discretion, is our 
best passport. 

“ The bazars here are splendid, and the police regulations admirable. 
Bokhara is a large and populous city, eight miles in circuit, and exceeding 
nny we have met with in our journey. There are many line colleges and 
other buildings ; the Uzbeks are a handsome race, but the Jews (more espe- 
cially the Jewesses) carry off the palm of beauty. There is more religion, 
more law and justice, and more crime, than in any place of equal size in Asia; 
but property and life arc safer than in most cities in the world, whether civi- 
lized or savage. The people here are much more familiar with the Russians 
than with the English, and another Russian embassy is soon expected at 
Bokhara. People from all parts of the world, except China, are seen here. 
Every body drinks tea, generally after our fashion, but without milk ; there is 
a kind of tea called banka> which comes via Russia from China ; it costs ten 
rupees and is very fine-flavoured, and it is said that a sea-voyage injures it. 
The banka tea goes from China to Russia by a direct road, avoiding Yarkund, 
as by being packed up in small canisters it will not bear export by the moun- 
tainous route, and by coming here from Orenburgh it thus attains a very high 
price : the tea-trade is immense. We first saw loaf-sugar at Kliulm, and it is 
the same as we have at home. Many people in Bokhara wear watches, all of 
London mechanism. In the bazar, we see tea-urns with the red hot iron in the 
middle to keep the water warm, and many things remind us of Europe. 

" We have tried horse’s flesh, and having beef ail the same time, we gave 
the preference to the former ; but whatever Elphinstone says about horse’s 
flesh being the food of any part of the people, it is at least very rare, and beef 
is far from frequent. 

u The climate is warmer than is agreeable; in fact it is sultry, but dry and 
otherwise delicious, the sun shining out his entire course and not a cloud in 
the air. The nights are generally cool, but we find sleeping in the air neces- 
sary for comfort ; the usual range of the temperature outside is from 74° to 
103°, rising to 106° in the streets : we loathe the air in a room heated to 96° 
and even 110°, and although sitting quietly we feel it rather disagreeable; but 
in so arid a climate, the sensation is less oppressive at this degree of tempe- 
rature than at 80° in India, at the same season. The most singular part of the 
climate is the intense cold of winter, which freezes such a stream as the Oxus. 
The blocks o rtolid ice in the bazars here, indicate the severity of the weather, 
and can only be explained by the extreme dryness of the air.” 

M Bokhara, 15th July 1832.” 
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r THE SECRET. 

When I was a junior employed in the vicinity of Berar, amongst other 
native oddities, — I was fond of searching for curiosities of all kinds, — I 
met with a strange sort of a man, who had something to do, but I could 
never understand what, at the court of the Bhonslah. This man seemed a 
being sui generis completely,— the only one of his race. His features were 
like those of a European, but his complexion was as dark as that of a 
native, though it seemed to want its peculiar tinge. He professed to be 
a Musulman, and conformed to all the outward forms of the Muhammedan 
creed, but he scrupled not to ridicule many of their dogmas. He avowed 
his belief in some of the Hindu tenets, — such as abstinence from flesh, and 
the metempsychosis. He once told me he was in no haste to die, for he 
expected to inhabit, in his next stage of existence, the carcass of a tiger. I 
used to court this man’s conversation a good deal, for there was always some- 
thing piquant and wild about it. I remember pressing him to tell me his 
history. He began very readily by stating that his great-great-grandfather 
was a Chinese, who, upon an invasion, was carried into Mongolia, and 
fled to the north of Persia, where he married a Toorkee woman. He had 
a large family ; the eldest son went to Russia and married an Armenian at 
Moscow. One of his sons went on a Russian voyage of discovery to the 
northern coast of America, and settled there to collect furs and skins. He 
got into a deadly quarrel with the savages, and was offered the alternative 
of either being tortured to death and eaten, or of marrying a woman of the 
tribe, and becoming one of them : he chose the latter, and received the 
hand of the handsomest ( alias the ugliest) of their squaws. By this lady lie 
was blessed with a numerous progeny, so frightful that he could not bear 
the look of them; and so, selecting the least hideous, he left the rest to the 
care of his wife, and got back to Russia, where he travelled to his patri- 
monial scat in Persia. " 1 1 is son,” he continued, u by his ugliness, won 
the affections of the wife of an English soldier, who had run away from her 
husband, who had run away from Bombay, and I was the only pledge of 
their tender affection ; so that you find I have a strange mixture of blood 
in my veins.” 

I could not regard this account, of course, as a genuine history ; and it 
only made me more curious to penetrate the mystery of the relator. But 
he was too cautious; and if I inquired of his native acquaintance, I 
always received a different account, though each affirmed it was the true 
one. 

It was evident to me that this man was superior to what lie would be 
thought; that he was familiar with European science and topics, and had a 
sovereign contempt for the civilization to which he nominally belonged. It 
was plain to me, too, that something preyed upon his mind, which he would 
fain be rid of. I tried to gain his confidence. At first, my attempts seemed 
to put him on his guard ; but by degrees he appeared rather to covet my 
society, and my gentle probing gave him no uneasiness. 
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This man was taken suddenly ill with a country-fever. He sent for me. 
I saw his days were numbered. He knew it. Beckoning to me to kneel 
beside his charpoy, he paused for a moment, as if to collect moral as well 
as physical strength for the effort he was about to make, and then whispered 
distinctly in my astonished ear : “ 1 am * * * * *” a well-known 
English name. u 1 am the murderer of * * * 

This horrid truth was not entrusted to me as a secret ; but it ought now 
to remain so. — J\IS. Memoirs of a Civilian . 


MR. HOYLE'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIIE BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA.* 

This important work has readied us too late to enable us to give more than 
a mere notice of it; we intend, at a future opportunity, to examine it with the 
care which it evidently deserves. 

Much as has been done lately towards illustrating the natural history of our 
Indian provinces, some of the most important points connected with which, 
such as the influence of climate upon animal and vegetable forms, the geolo- 
gical structure of the mountain ranges, and the atmospheric phenomena of 
those elevated regions, — still remained to be collected in one general and 
comprehensive view. The long residence of the author in the plains of Saha- 
runpore, and among the hills at the elevation of 7,500 feet, gave him peculiar 
facilities for investigating such points, anil accordingly it is to these interesting 
subjects, as well as to Botany and Zoology, that Mr. Koyle has turned his 
attention ; and we may now congratulate the public on a great blank in the 
physical geography of India being satisfactorily filled up. We have only rpom 
to add, that the plates arc remarkably good, and that the general execution 
of the work reflects much credit upon both author and artists. 


CLERGY IN INDIA.f 

Ax Account of the Salaries anil Allowances paid by the Government in India at each 
of the Presidencies for the support of Clergy and Places of Worship, in 1880-31 ; viz. 


Bengal : 

Episcopal 

Scotch Church 

Roman Catholic Church .... 

Sa. Rs. 4,25,87 6 

4,50,927 

Madras : 

Episcopal 

Scotch Church 

Roman Catholic Church .... 

Mad. Us. 2 f 06, 97 6 

2,24,082 

Bombay : 

Episcopal 

Scotch Church 

Roman Catholic Church .... 


2,00,260 


Total Rupees 8,74,669 

or about £ 8.5,000 

* Illustrations of the Botany ami other branchesof the Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains; 
and of the Flora of Cashmere.— By J. Forbes Hoyle, Esq., F.L.S. and MHl.A.S., &c. 
t Ordered to be printed Oth August. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta. — At the meeting of this Society, on the 30th 
February, Mr. G. Swinton in the chair, the secretary stated that Mr. Wilson, 
previous to his departure, had reported to Government the completion of Mr. 
Csoma de Koros’ Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary, and had offered to take 
the manuscripts to England for publication, but that the vice-president in 
council being of opinion that the works might more appropriately be published 
in this country, under Mr. C soma’s own eye, Mr. Wilson had made them over 
to the Society : he had therefore followed up the subject by a second applica- 
tion to Government oil the 30th January, to which a reply had just been 
received, stating that the Governor-general in Council will be happy to defray 
the expense of publishing the work, and that, as it is obviously desirable that 
the work should have the benefit of the learned author’s superintendence 
during its progress through the press, his Lordship in Council trusts that it 
may he entered upon immediately. 

The secretary slated that arrangements had accordingly been made with the 
Baptist Mission Press to commence upon the Tibetan Giammar and Dictionary 
immediately. 

Read a letter from Mr. Swinton on the subject of the garjan , or wood-oil, 
procured in the forests of the Tenasserim provinces. 

This oil is in general use amung the natives for mixing with colours, and is 
chiefly imported from Chittagong ; but it would appear, on Major Burney’s 
authority, to be still more abundantly produced in the Tavoy district, and at 
much less cost ; the bazar price in Calcutta averaging about nine or ten rupees 
per maund, whereas at Tavoy it may be procured at about one-fourth that 
price. Both in India and in England it has been found to be a good substitute 
for linseed oil for outside work, especially in light colours, being worth for 
this purpose about .£12 to .£Jo per ton. Mr. Dowie, a currier of Edinburgh, 
read a paper before the Edinburgh Society of Arts on the mode of applying 
this vegetable oil alone, or mixed with tallow, to the preparation of leather 
for shoes, and lie considers it as far preferable to fish oil. This application is 
quite new', and at Mr. Swinton’s suggestions some similar trials have since 
been made in Calcutta, b}' Mackenzie and Macfarlan, with success. The 
leather absorbs a great deal of the oil, and the specimens presented to the 
Society appear to be very soft and tough. 

Major Burney describes the tree whence the garjan oil is extracted as form- 
ing large forests in Tavoy, growing to a great height and size ; its native name 
is Jcaniycn . The flag-staff at Moulniein, ninety-two feet high, is formed of a 
single kaniycn tree. Mr. Maingy says that the oil is much improved by boil- 
ing, which gives it drying properties; be has often used it for boats, and has 
found it excellent in preparing tarpauling. The inhabitants of Tavoy and 
Mcrgui do not burn earth-oil like other Burmese, but torches made of this 
wood-oil and touch-wood. The imports into Calcutta for the last three years 
were as follows : 

In 1829-30 Br. tnds. 759 average price, 7 8. 

1830- 31 914 6 4. 

1831- 32 1,708 7 2. 

Read a letter from Lieut. A. Burnes, dated Bombay 2Gth Jail , announcing^ 
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that he had despatched for the Society some Bactrian coins, collected in his 
recent journey to the Oxus. 

Specimens of copper ore from Nellore were presented on the part of Mr. 
Kerr. The mines appear to lie to the northward of the Pennar river, 36 miles 
N.N.W. of Nellore, and 37 W. from the sea, near a village called Ganypenta in 
Arrowsmith’s map. The copper ore prevails over a considerable tract of 
country ; it consists of malachite, and of black anhydrous oxide of copper, 
with red and yellow ochre imbedded in micaceous schist. Mr. Kerr points 
out that the ore differs from the English coppers essentially, in being free from 
iron pyrites and other deteriorating ingredients, as lead, antimony, sulphur, 
&c., which make that ore difficult to purify, whereas the Nellore ore becomes 
quite pure by simple smelting. The specimen of reduced metal sent with the 
ores is of a very fine colour and highly malleable. l)r. Thompson, twenty 
years ago, analyzed the ore, and found it to contain, 


Carbonic acid lfi*8 

Black oxide copper 60*7.) 

Bed oxide iron 1D*-1 

Silica and loss 3*05 


100 

Four different varieties examined by the secretary contained from thirteen 
to forty-seven per cent, of red oxide of iron and silex. The appearance of the 
ore seems to promise ample success to those who have engaged in the working 
of these mines. 

After the business of the evening was concluded, Mr. VV. Macnaghten 
begged to remind the meeting that this might be the last occasion in which 
they would enjoy the society of the gentleman who now occupied the chair in 
this country, nay perhaps for ever ! He had seen his friend in the morning 
overwhelmed with the fatigues of preparation for embarkation on the morrow, 
and little thought it possible for him to attend to other engagements ; but his 
ardent zeal for the cause of literature and science had urged him to devote the 
very last moment of his residence in this land to the institution with which he 
had been connected so long. For the affection and interest thus manifested to 
the last, the gratitude of himself and of his brother members was most due, 
and for the modesty which had marked his services to the Society, and w hich 
alone had prevented his rising long since to the highest dignity it could bestow. 
From the time of his quitting college, Mr. Swinton had been distinguished as 
an orientalist, and his unimpeachable conduct had marked him as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the civil service. Mr. Swinton, he knew, would wish 
him to spare such eulogium in his presence, but it would be unjust in him and 
in the Society to allow their associate to quit them without testifying their 
anxious solicitude for his safe and happy return to his native land. 

Mr. Swinton returned thanks for this expression of feeling on the part of his 
associates, which he attributed rather to their partiality than to his merits. 
He had always felt the warmest interest in the Society, and had endeavoured 
to contribute to its success whenever an opportunity occurred. He could but 
now for the last time tender his sincerest wish for its lasting fame and prospe- 
rity, and once more returning his best thanks, he bade them farewell. — Journ. 
Asiat . Soc. 

Society of Natural History of the Mauritius . — From an excellent analysis of 
the labours of this Society, for the years 1830, lfc3J, and 1832, drawn up by 
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the secretary, M. Julicn Desjardins, we arc enabled to lay before our readers 
the following outline of its origin and operations. 

After various preliminary attempts to establish a scientific society in the 
colony, on the 11th August 1829, some gentlemen, who cultivated natural 
history, were invited by Mr. Chas. Telfair to assemble at his house, where he 
proposed to them the formation of an association, which received the name of 
“the Society of Natural History of the Isle of Mauritius.” The members, 
twenty-nine in number, elected Mr. Telfair president, Messrs. Delissc and 
Bojer vice-presidents, and M. Desjardins secretary. The Society held its 
first meeting on the 24th August (the anniversary of the birth of Baron 
Cuvier), and the ensuing meetings monthly. The rules, consisting of thirty- 
nine articles, were founded upon those of the Society of Natural History of 
Paris. The meetings were held at the house of Mr. Telfair, till Sir Charles 
Colville, the governor, gave an apartment in the Royal College of Port Louis 
for that purpose. 

At the opening meeting, a discourse was delivered by the president and 
another by M. Bouton ; the former developing those philosophical views and 
that ardour in the cause of science for which Mr. Telfair is eminent. 

At the end of the first year, the number of members had increased to thirty- 
nine; and its funds consisted of 1100 piastres, the contribution of the members. 
The second year (1831), the number of members was forty-two resident and 
twenty-eight foreign corresponding. In the year 1832, a long interruption of 
the meetings took place; the Society, owing to the political state of the colony, 
not having assembled for six months prior to the anniversary meeting of that 
year. It lias since, however, we collect, resumed its periodical meetings. 

In the year 1832, the class of natural history established at the Royal 
College was abolished ; a circumstance which induced the president and mem- 
bers of this Society to endeavour to supply the want of that institution by 
their own counsel and instruction. “ More fortunate than sonic amongst, us,” 
observes M. Desjardins, “ the youth of this island, aided by the members of 
this Society, may advance with more certainty along the difficult and some- 
times repulsive paths which present themselves to those who desire to follow 
the noble career of the sciences.” He remarks a fact, which has probably 
occurred to many who have not drawn from it the same just conclusion, 
namely, “the innate taste in most children to collect flowers and ferns, and to 
try to preserve them, as well as butterflies, very often to the detriment of 
their books, which retain long afterwards the marks of these collections, made 
without discernment and from an ill-developed instinct : which proves that the 
productions of nature possess attractions for all.” As an encouragement to 
youthful students, the Society last year offered, besides other prizes, a gold 
medal for the largest collection of new objects of natural history accompanied 
by drawings and detailed descriptions. 

The analysis of the Society’s labours is arranged by the secretary scientifi- 
cally under the various heads ; but as we can notice only the most striking, we 
shall take the articles as they occur. 

M. Desjardins has furnished a description of a cavern in the Quarter de la 
Riviere du Rempart. This chasm, or sinking of an inferior stratum of the 
soil, is perhaps improperly termed a cavern, though it has most of the 
characters of one. It has two outlets, and the base contains a cavity filled 
with a beautiful current of water. It is 240 feet long. The same member 
has also described the little Isle of Amber so well known to the readers of 
Paul and Virginia; lie has treated not only of its gcognostic but its zoological 
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and vegetable history, and has controverted the assertion of M. Lc Gen til, 
by showing that it is not of madrepore formation, but volcanic, like Mauri- 
tius. 

M. L. Bouton read a memoir, in which he showed that the Grand Basin, a 
body of water situated in the midst of forests, at a height of 250 toises (1,(500 
feet) above the level of the sea, is the crater of an extinct volcano. 

In botany, M. Bojer, professor of this science at the Royal College, has 
made numerous acquisitions. Amongst others, he has ascertained more than 
seventy varieties of the mango tree, mangifera Indica . M. L. Bouton has 
pointed out a variety of errors in M. Lesson’s chapter in the zoological chart 
of the Voyage du Coquille , relative to the botany of the island. The same 
member has shown that the Flora of Mauritius offers more analogy with the 
continent of Africa (next to the island) than with the Indian archipelago. 

In zoology, M. Desjardins has described the twenty-six species of mammiferi 
inhabiting Mauritius, of which twelve only are wild ; M. llojcr, T)i\L\all, and 
the Rev. Mr. Freeman, have described most of this island, as well as many 
from Madagascar, the natural history of which is but. little known. In the 
other branches of this department various papers have been read, of which the 
analysis gives briefly the results. 

With a view of making the curiosities of the island known, M. Desjardins 
drew up a detailed description of two places of some importance on the 
southern coast, in the Quarter of Grand Port. One is the Trim Gold , 
remarkable fora natural bridge formed by amass of basalt, and which presents 
two hutments, a pier, and two arches, beneath which the sea, which is not 
restrained by any reef, rushes with violence, and falls into a basin the walls of 
which are of the same nature as the bridge. The other, called the Sottfflettr 
or Montague Chaour , is a rock detached from the coast, which in this part of 
the island is every where very steep. It resembles a bastion projecting into 
the sea, and is pierced with two natural openings, through which the waves 
rush from seaward to escape in the form of a plentiful shower towards the 
adjoining shore, the nature of which it lias, as it were, changed by encrusting 
it with a calcareous deposit, which the water holds in solution. 

“A science, or if you prefer it, an art,” observes the secretary, “which is 
in a manner inherent in the country, since no where else, I imagine, is it men- 
tioned, and which, practised in this island for more than fifty years, has been 
the wonder of some and the amusement of many others, — nans copy, in short, — 
a term which has been invented in Europe to express those visions, of which 
we have heard so much said here,— has been treated of in our Society by our 
president, Mr. Telfair, who, from some hints from our colleague, Mr. Richard 
Barr}', took up the subject, and with the sagacity and talent which wc all know 
he possesses, has clearly demonstrated that this pretended art is a mere 
chimera, which has imposed upon the very persons who pretended to have 
discovered it. If fact, it ought to be a matter of astonishment that an optical 
effect, which was not remarked by Le G until, La CaiJle, Pingre, Rochon, 
D’Apres, Borda, Thompson, Lislet-Geoffi oy, Frcycinet, and, still more recently, 
was not perceived by Capt. Dumont D’Urville, who had several conferences on 
this subject with M. Feuillafc, the Coryphmus of these visionaries, — should 
have been discovered by two or three persons almost destitute of science, and 
whose aspect is so grotesque that it never fails to excite laughter; not that I 
mean by this that they are deficient in the qualities which constitute men of 
integrity.” 

M. Sauzier lias furnished an account of the phenomena observed at the 
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eruption of the volcano of Bourdon, in July 1831. From the 14th of that 
month, a flow of lava traversed the great road and interrupted the .communica- 
tion. On the 23th, the current, which in some places was 33 to 40 metres 
(113 to 130 feet) wide, fell into the sea by three different branches, of about 
a yard only in width. Having encountered in its progress a small excavation 
a few yards deep, and from twenty to twenty-five feet long, and the same 
width, it soon filled it, taking then a new direction. In one part, it forced a 
passage through a forest, burning the trees in its progress. In about ten days 
the surface of the lava was sufficiently hard and cool to walk upon. “ It 
appears certain that it was not by the Dolonreu crater, one of the three 
principal months of the Grand Pays Brule, nor by Jouvencourt crater, situated 
a little beyond the ravines of Bois Blanc, that this flow escaped, but from a 
new crater formed on the flank of the mountain.'* The current was thirty 
days in flowing about three miles. Another larger current, on the 13th 
August, took nearly the same route; and in March 1832, the volcano again 
threw out flames, and two currents issuing from the same point took then- 
course to the sea, where they were three miles apart. 

M. Lienard, sen., K. hicnard, J. Lienanl, and Desjardins have described 
several new species of fishes. The latter member has also described some 
species of lihclluUc. 

The exertions of this society in the cause of science arc most creditable. 

VARIETIES. 

A Visit to Ilurdiuar . — It happened that duty or pleasure, whichever the 
reader may please to suppose it, called me to the northern parts of the Doah 
during the mouth of April 1832. I had hitherto travelled in quietness, am! 
my morning’s ride was only enlivened by the occasional call of the black par- 
tridge, or the sudden appearance of a herd of antelopes stretching their graceful 
limbs in all the consciousness of perfect security; but now I fell into the main 
road to Hurdwar, and the mirthful, but noisy bauds of travellers proceeding 
thither, brought to my recollection that the anniversary of the great fair was 
now about to be celebrated. Curiosity tempted me to follow the tide, and I 
soon found myself pitched under a magnificent tope near the village of Kurkul. 
The site of my encampment was rather too near the main road to be pleasant, 
but I exchanged my quietness for the enjoyment of the extraordinary scene 
which presented itself. From the earliest dawn till misty twilight, a constant 
stream of travellers poured in; the variety of costume, equipage, and even cast 
of countenance and bearing, created a never-failing scene of amusement; and 
these, when collected in groups, presented studies worthy of our most cele- 
brated artists. 1 particularly 7 admired the noble appearance, of the Seik tribe, 
whose most striking features are the eagle eye, the aquiline nose and long curl- 
ing beard. Their principal sirdars were generally attended by a large band of 
irregular horsemen, armed with matchlock, tulwar, and shield. They have not 
the credit of being a courageous tribe; and unskilled as I am in military mat- 
ters, I should be inclined to think that these straggling bodies were more pic- 
turesque in appearance than formidable in reality. The Patans are another 
curious tribe, differing essentially from the Rajpoots and other nearer neigh- 
bours. They seem to be u fine, muscular, hardy race, and their manners are 
very independent, free from all that servility so disgusting to an Englishman. 
It may be asked, did none of the softer sex mingle in the crowd Y \es, fair 
reader, many thousands; but I cannot say much in favour of their accomplish- 
ments, or outward appearance. In such an assemblage, and on such an occa- 
Asial.Joitr.N .S.Vi)h. 12. No. i(>. ^ 
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sioii, I naturally expected to have found the eastern maiden, in all her witchery 
of youth and simplicity, chaunting in melodious concert her native hymns and 
madrigals ! Conceive my disappointment when I was credibly informed that 
those atrocious bands of screaming dowagers, which awoke me every morning 
with their discordant notes, were the only samples of the female community 
that would bless my eyes whilst at Htirdwar ! 

GladJv would I turn from these to more pleasing objects. I was struck with 
the ceif|eles3 strings of camels and by lees (light covered carts drawn by oxen), 
and in which no doubt all the youth and beauty of these eastern regions lay 
snugly concealed from the impertinent eyes of the Sahib Log. Mixed with 
these would arrive, here and there, the noble steeds of the east, viz. Dekhanee, 
Tunglec, Tazee, Catty war, and other renowned castes, all as quiet as lambs, 
bold as lions, of the highest blood, and with every other perfection. Some 
were certainly superb animals, and those most highly prized by their masters 
were caparisoned in the finest shawls; silver rings and bells adorned their 
nostrils, whilst they flourished their tails in all the glory of red paint and silk 
tassels. 

Such were the scenes and groups that daily, nay hourly, presented them- 
selves. I visited of course the buildings and natural curiosities of the place ; 
explored the faquecr’s temple, elbowed my way to the grand bathing ghaut, 
and climbed to the summit of the Chandnce Pchar, or silver mountain. In 
the course of my rambles through the various parts of the town, I came one 
evening to the nunghcc bazaar, frequented by swarms of fukeers, and their 
nearest representative, the grey monkey. The former hideous objects I hail 
often met, covered with ashes, and uttering their plaintive howl, ahoo, ahoo! 
Here I found them all congregating on their chihoutras (raised platforms), 
preparing for their evening devotions. Having satisfied my curiosity, I was 
hurrying through the place, when I found myself oppressed by sudden faint- 
ness. I lost no time in making a request for a draught of water to a vener- 
able-looking old man comfortably smoking hiskullcan at the door of his humble 
dwelling. “ If the sahib,” said lie “ will rest himself on the mat lying on 
the chiboutra, I will bring him water.** He was as good as his word, and 
being pleased with the manners of the old man, I entered into conversation 
with him. He commenced with telling me how grateful all the pilgrims and 
travellers were for the considerate attention shewn to their convenience by the 
Government, in the formation of a fine broad and level road, extending for 
many miles ; and that their daily prayers were offered up for the prosperity of 
the company sahib. We had been engaged on topics of this kind for some time, 
when my attention was called to the contrasted appearance of two young seiks 
who passed close to us. One, dressed in the simple finery of his tribe, walked 
by with a bold fearless step ; whilst the neglected apparel and care-worn face 
of the other denoted a mind ill at ease, and careless of the opinion of the 
world. They seemed bosom friends, and the latter, as they passed by, lifted 
up his sorrowful eyes, and made a graceful salaam to the patriarch with whom 
I had so lately formed acquaintance. It was evident that they came from the 
same part of the country, perhaps from the same village, and curiosity prompted ‘ 
me to enquire a few particulars concerning the young man whose appearance 
had so much interested me. “ Ah poor youth,** replied the old man, “ his 
story is a sad one, though in some degree perhaps not uncommon ; never- 
theless, if the sahib will have patience, I will endeavour to relate it in a few 
words. 

“ Your conjecture,” he continued, “is right; we come from the samp 
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village and are near neighbours. The name of this young man is Ram Dyal ; 
his father was a wealthy and respected zemindar, and dying a fe^ months ago, 
left all his property to this his only son. lie was formerly the most sprightly 
of our village youths, and none could surpass him in any feat of strength or 
agility. Could, then, the heart of our fairest maiden, the lovely Piaree, remain 
insensible to the external graces and far-famed accomplishments of the best 
wrestler, the most expert swordsman, and altogether the best looking young 
man for many miles round ? Besides all this, they had been broughi&p toge- 
ther from infancy, and though the Indian custom detains the ripening beauty 
a prisoner during the day, she often contrived to meet the playfellow of her 
childhood, when all but themselves were courting repose on their humble 
pallets. Both perceived the increasing graces of the other, and in due time 
the lamp of friendship became supplied by the pure and sacred oil of love. 

‘ They loved and were beloved, and none envied the well-matched pair. The 
lather of the maiden, by name Cossinauth, had been in former years a rich 
man and esteemed by his neighbours ; of late, a succession of disasters bad 
compelled him to mortgage the greater part of his lands, and had materially 
soured his disposition. Latterly, his frequent absence from the village had 
been noticed, and some of those amongst us experienced in the ways of the 
world began to form suspicions that he did not earn his subsistence altoge- 
ther by honest means. He had hitherto raised no objection to the intimacy 
existing between his daughter and Ram Dyal ; indeed, he anticipated that the 
latter would be a fitting instrument in his hands to recover some of his lost 
wealth. It was one evening, in the hottest season of the year, that these two 
met under the shade of an extensive mango tope, a short distance from the 
village. Cossinauth, without waiting for the youthful lover’s narrative of his 
attachment and hopes, commenced the subject himself in the following manner : 

u * The story of your attachment to my daughter, related by every tongue, 
has found ready credence in my heart. I know how to esteem the beauty and 
accomplishments of my child, and would gladly embrace you as my son-in- 
law. Only swear to aid me in one enterprise 1 have planned, and ere the 
moon be a week older, her soft rays shall shine upon your nuptials. The risk 
is small, and I know you too well to suppose that 3011 would not encounter 
far greater dangers for the sake of so fair a prize.* After looking carefully 
around to guard against intrusion, he thus disclosed his views. 4 Vou might 
have observed that yesterday evening an old mohajun (merchant) alighted from 
his poncy at the door of my house, and after a short rest started again on his 
journey. I had received information that he carried valuables to a great 
amount about his person, and these reports were confirmed by his unwilling- 
ness to divest himself of his turlmn and Icumurlmnd (girdle) when I pressed 
him to lie down on my bed. The old miser cannot have many days to live, 
and these his hidden stores would be much better employed in redeeming my 
paternal fields than in accumulating the heap of his ill-gotten wealth. I 
have therefore determined, with your assistance, to way- lay him near a certain 
village, nowin ruins; two well-directed strokes of our tulwars will be suffix 
cicnt for himself and his attendant; a neighbouring well can receive their 
bodies, and the spoil we will bury in some adjacent spot till the story be for- 
gotten. But — wliat! you seem agitated! — will you not assist me?’ The 
poor youth, who hud listened with amazement to this diabolical speech, and 
who could scarcely, at the conclusion of it, believe that the other had given 
utterance to his real feelings, looked up into the face of the tempter it there 
he might read his innermost thoughts. One glance was sufficient to convince 
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him that his resolution was fixed; that the stamp of villainy was there 
deeply branded* Much ns his noble and sensitive mind shuddered at the bare 
supposition of so cold blooded a murder, he summoned all his resolution to 
venture this brief question : ‘ And are these the only terms on which I am to 
become the husband of Piaree ?* 

“ * You have said it : these arc my conditions/ 

'* * Then, monster, know that deep-rooted as is iny love for your daughter, 

I would sooner behold her a corpse at my feet than become the son-in-law of 
an assassin. Wonld my blood-stained clothes be an appropriate nuptial dress ? 
And could you not find some more fitting associate for your infamous de- 
signs ?* 

u * No/ replied the calculating villain, who could ill conceal his disappoint 
went in this sarcastic answer. 4 I selected you as possessing the most enter- 
prising spirit amongst your compeers : but it seems I have been mistaken !— 
that virtuous indignation, truly, is well assumed to conceal the apprehensions 
of a boasting coward/ it was with difficulty that the young man could 
restrain himself from taking hasty vengeance for this ill -men ted and oppro- 
brious language ; he succeeded, however, in tearing himself away from the spot 
without uttering another word. His first impulse was to follow the unsus- 
pecting traveller, and advise him to adopt some other route than that he in- 
tended. This he effected without incurring suspicion as to the cause of this 
disinterested act, and then came to relate his sorrows to me and request my 
counsel. I need not tell you that the door of intercourse between the two 
families was immediately closed : the effect you have already seen on one of 
the parties. These occurrences took place a few months ago ; the betrothed 
girl has accompanied her father hither to bathe in the Holy River, on the aus- 
picious day. My young friend follow ed them in disguise through a tedious 
march, and has discovered their present residence. The companion whom 
you saw walking with him to-day is my son, and I have reasons for believing that 
they will contrive some plan, by which the despairing lovers may obtain an 
interview/’ 

The old man told this story with much simple pathos, and I returned to my 
tent but to dream of Scik lovers, bags of rupees, dacoity, and bloodshed ! 

A few days after this, I was seated on an elephant, in the middle of the 
river, facing the grand ghat, waiting till the first sound of the gong should 
announce that the propitious hour for bathing had arrived. The moment 
came, and the first rush to the sacred stream was the most tremendous thing 
I ever witnessed ; men, women, and even children, were seen battling their 
way down the flight of steps with the most headlong precipitation ; none 
could delay for a moment, and so hopeless was the attempt to return by the 
same road, that the bathers were obliged to make the best of their way to the 
opposite bank of the river, aud recross lower down the stream. From the 
horrible din raised by such a mass of people collected in one narrow road, a 
spectator might have been led to suppose that many would have lost their 
lives; but from the excellent arrangements made no accident of any kind 
occurred. In the evening of this eventful day, I sought out my old friend 
who communicated the short narrative I have already given; I found him 
preparing for his departure from the busy scene, having accomplished the ob- 
ject of his pilgrimage. My first question naturally enough related to the 
young man, whose story had so much interested me. “ I was right,” said he, 
whilst a benevolent smile lighted up his withered features ; “ I knew some plan 
was hatching, and to-day it has been fully developed. Ram'Dyal, together 
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with my son and other trusty companions, posted themselves, at an early hour 
this morning, near the corner of a street leading to the bathing-place. Being 
protected from the pressure of the crowd by the corner of a friendly wall, 
they kept their ground most patiently, till Cossinauth and his family were seen 
passing by to the ghat; with the rapidity of lightning the former was seized, 
and thrust into a small chamber cut out of the solid rock and lately occupied 
by a faqueer ; whilst the remaining associates, collecting around the affrighted 
girl, carried her safely through the crowd to the other bank of the river : once 
there, the spirited lover threw off his disguise, and little eloquence was want- 
ing to convince his recovered mistress that he had acted for the happiness of 
both. A favourite horse was waiting impatiently for his precious burden, and 
by this time the re-united couple arc beyond all reach of pursuit.” “ And 
what,” enquired I, “ is to become of the newly-made father-in-law ? How 
was it that nobody rescued him from the violence offered to him this morn- 
ing; and is he to be starved to death in his unexpected prison?” <c Oh, 
no,” replied he, “ my son tells me he is to be released this evening, when ail 
danger from his liberation is at an end ; and as for his rescue this morning, the 
noise was too great to allow the voice of any one man to be heard above the 
noise of the surrounding thousands.” “ But where,” I asked, “ are the young 
couple to take up their residence? they cannot return to their native village ! ” 
“ Every requisite preparation has been made, you maybe certain; they are on 
their way to a distant bustee (village) where I have friends and relations : in 
the mean time I have taken the bridegroom’s land on a lease, and will give 
him due notice when his villain of a father-in-law shall either be gathered to his 
lathers, or otherwise disposed of ! ” 

“ Ah, I perceive you had a greater share in the plot than I at first suspect- 
ed ; but nevertheless, my good friend, it appears to me a somewhat duburdusty 
(forcible) way of making love! I do not know what the fair ladies of my 
country would say to it !” 

“ I have very little doubt,” he rejoined, “ but that women have the same 
hearts and ideas on this subject in all parts of the world ! I'll be bound that 
the young bride is by this time perfectly contented with her lot — like most 
others, she is satisfied with the result , without caring by what means it might 
have been effected !” — Calcutta Lit . Gaz . 
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Deccan Prize Money.* 

Letter from the Trustees of the Deccan Prize Money, to George Harrison, Esq. 

Sir: London, 18th July 1825. 

Since our report to their lordships of the 22d June, we have reviewed the accounts 
on which we founded our recommendation to their lordships on the 14th January 1825, 
in which we recommended that certain sums therein mentioned should he claimed by 
their lordships from the East-India Company as booty. The result of this review is 
as follows 

The East-India Company have, in the account of the 8th December 1824, given 
credit for 1,21,241 rupees on account of the Kattywar tribute. It appears by the po- 
litical letter from Bombay, dated the 20th March 1824, that the sum actually received 
w as 8,91,211. The difference, or the sum of 2,70,000, remains due from the East- 
India Company to the Crown, and in our opinion ought to be claimed by the Crown ; 

* Returns to several orders of the House of Commons, ordered to be printed 29th July and 20th 
August. 
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and wo doubt not the claim will be admitted by the EasUlndia Company. The same 
letter contains a statement of the account of the Pei sh wall's share of the Kattywar 
tribute ; from which it appears that there is a balance uncollected, amounting to lls. 
2,39,666, 

Tt is quite clear that the Enst-India Company cannot be called upon to pay balances 
which their officers have not collected ; and it is reasonable that there should be a limit 
to the period in which this description of demand on the part of the Crown can be 
made upon the Company. In recommending to their lordships to claim this sum of 
money on the part of his Majesty, wc beg leave to suggest to their lordships, that their 
lordships should fix a period within which, if this sum should not have been received 
by the Company’s officers, his Majesty should relinquish his claim to it. 

The same principle ought, in our opinion, to be applied to the following claims upon 
the East- India Company. 

It appears by the statement No. 1. in the letter of the 4th June 1319, from the 
collector of Poonah to the secretary of the government of Bombay, that there was due 
to the Peish wall’s government, by sixteen persons, the sum of til), 32,400. By state, 
menl No. 3, in the same letter, that there were outstanding debts, by sixty-six persons, 
realizable, amounting to the sum of 55,34,957 ; and by statement No. 4, in the same 
letter, that eighteen persons had been called upon to pay in the sum of 12,32, 9.50. 
Some of these debts were for arrears of rent of land, and it may reasonably be doubted 
whether such arrearscan properly be deemed booty ; but with that exception, and under 
the limitation of time which we have above recommended should be applied to the un. 
received balance of the Kattywar tribute, we also recommend that their lordships 
should claim from the East-India Company such of these balances as may have been 
received by their officers. 

We have the honour to be, & c., 

Wellington, C. Arbutiinot. 

Copy of Treasury Minute, dated 27 th July 1825. 

The Duke of Wellington, Lord Bexley, the King’s Advocate, the Attorney Ge- 
neral and the Solicitor General, being present, atul the Solicitor and King’s Proctor 
being in attendance : my lords have under their consideration the letter of the trustees 
of the Deccan Prize Money, dated the 22d June 1825, relating to the objections and 
difficulties which have occurred to the trustees in proceeding to the distribution of the 
sums now held by the East-India Company, as booty at the disposal of the Crown, 
in conformity with the principle laid down by the minute of this board of the 5th Fe- 
bruary 1823;* and also their letter of the 18th July, respecting certain further claims 
to be preferred against the Company. 

Upon a full consideration of the first of these papers, it appears evident to my lords 
that the circumstances under which some of the most considerable portions of the 
booty in question were captured, were imperfectly represented to this board in the pro- 
ceedings which were had before it in 1823, and upon which the minute above referred 
to was chiefly grounded. They find it now established, by the inquiries and reports of 
the trustees, that in those cases, viz. at Nagpoor, Mahidpoor, and Poonah, in which my 
loids were led to believe that certain important captures were so far distinctly effected 
by particular divisions of the army, as to justify the claims of those divisions to share 
exclusively in the distribution of them, there was either no material capture at all, as 
at Nagpoor; or no booty actually realized, as at Mahidpoor ; or, that the capture cf. 
fected, as at Poonah, was not distinctly attributable to the actions or operations of any 
particular corps or division, but a consequence of the successes obtained by the whole 
of the forces employed in that quarter. 

So much, therefore, of their Minute of the 5th February as related to the captures 
effected, or supposed to have been effected, at Nagpoor, Mahidpoor, and Poonah, ap- 
pears to be rendered inapplicable by the information since laid before this board by the 
trustees. 

It also appears, on reference to the several letters of the trustees, and by the state. 

* 8ct* Aaiat. Journ . Vol. xx. p. 50. 
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ments of the Duke of Wellington to the board, as the result of a careful investigation 
of all the evidence brought before them, that of the whole of the booty hitherto claimed 
by the trustees, and admitted by the East. India Company to be in their bands as such 
(tvs. about .£650,000) a small portion only (about £150,000) consists of captures ac- 
tually made and secured by the troops themselves, and that no sufficient evidence has 
been as yet produced to the trustees to enable them to report exactly what particular 
body of troops has exclusive title to any material portion even of the booty so realized ; 
while, on the other hand, it is clear that the divisions which contributed the most to the 
success of the operations in the Deccan, viz. those which were engaged at Nagpoor and 
at Mahidpoor, and even at Poonah, could establish no claims, upon the principle of 
actual capture, for their services at those places. 

My lords therefore deem it necessary that, upon the more full and accurate informa- 
tion thus brought before them, they should give such further instructions to the trustees 
for the distribution of the booty as may be more consistent with the facts of the case as 
now established. Hut before they come to a final determination upon this new view of 
the subject, they think it expedient to refer all the papers to tlie Kill’s advocate, audio 
the attorney and solicitor-general, and to call the special attention of those law officers 
to certain points on which iny lords desire to receive their opinions ; viz. 

1st. With respect to the properly discovered at Nassuck : 

My lords desire to know whether, in their opinion, the circumstance of that trea- 
sure not having been actually recovered until after the breaking up of the army of the 
Deccan, ought to affect the claim of the several divisions of that army to share in it, 
whose operations in the field had led to the abandonment of it by the Pcshwah ; and 
also, how far the claim of the Commander-in-chief of the Deccan army to share, as 
such, in the distribution of that treasure, may be affected by the same circumstance. 

2d. With respect to the treasure captured at Poouah, and assumed to have been at 
Kaighur at the time of the operations against that place: 

My lords desire to receive the opinions of the law officers, whether, in the distribu- 
tion of that booty, it should he assigned to the several divisions of the army of the Dec- 
can, together with any other divisions co-operating in the expulsion of the Pcshwah, 
or to the corps exclusively engaged in the capture of Ruighur, or to I fie whole of the 
forces engaged in the war. And, in giving their opinions on this point, my lords de- 
sire they will again advert to the time of the dissolution of the Deccan army, with 
reference to the period of the capture of Kaighur, and state how far the claim of that 
army, and also of the Commander-in-chief of it, may he affected thereby. 

3d. With respect to monies collected or secured by the East-India Company, in 
consequence of the result of the war : 

My lords desire to receive the opinion of the law officers, 1st. Whether monies 
advanced by tlie Pcshwah for services not performed before the termination of the 
war, and afterwards refunded by tlie holders thereof into the treasury of the East- 
India Company, as having been the property of the Pcshwah, are to be considered 
as booty, and if so, how to be distributed amongst tlie forces? 2dly. Whether arrears 
of tribute to the Pcshwah, collected for him by the East-India Company, deposited in 
their treasury as belonging to him, and detained by them in consequence of the events of 
tlie war, are to be considered us booty, and if so, how to be distributed amongst tlie 
forces ? 

Copy of a Memorandum on the subject if the Deccan Prize Money ; signed by the 
Duke of Wellington, and sent to the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Memorandum, September lO, 1825. 

When the Deccan Prize Case was under the consideration of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury in tlie year 1823, it was stated by one parly, and not disputed by the other, and 
understood by their lordships, that there was a very large booty at tlie disposition of 
bis Majesty, taken by the troops at Poonuli, at Nagpoor, and at Mahidpoor. The one 
party before their lordships, Sir Thomas Iiislop and the army of the Deccan, claimed 
the exclusive right to have this booty distributed among them ; the other party, Lord 
Hastings and the grand army, claimed to participate of this advantage. 

The tirst-meutioned party contended that there was no previous concert or legal asso- 
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ciation in the operations by which the booty in question was acquired, and placed at 
the disposition of his Majesty; nor any co-operation in these operations on the part of- 
Lord Hastings or of the grand army, such as it is understood tlu? law requires, in or- 
der to give a party a right to share which claims on the score of co-operation ; that 
the army of the Deccan was a separate army, exclusively under the military command 
•in chief of Sir Thomas Hislop ; that he alone and exclusively ordered the operations of 
that army ; that Lord Hastings, in his quality of Commander-in-chief, had never 
given any command to Sir Thomas Hislop ; and that all the orders conveyed to Sir 
Thomas Hislop hy. his lordship, were given in the exercise of his political power as 
Governor-general . 

It is not necessary to examine on which of these grounds the decision of the Trea- 
sury of the 5th February 1823 was founded: it might have been founded upon none 
of them. It is quite clear, however, that the parties were mistaken ; the one in their 
statements, the other in their admissions of the existence of this booty, and of the 
sources from which and the mode in which such booty had been captured. 

It will be stated in this paper what booty really docs exist at the disposition of the 
Crown, in consequence of the operations of the war in India in 1817, 1818; hut in 
the mean time it is desirable to consider of the statements and arguments above referred 
to, in order to apply them to the booty which is really at the disposition of the Crown 
at the present moment. 

The first point is, that there was no previous concert or association in the operations 
against the Mahratta powers, as distinguished from the Pindarees- 

It is asserted that Lord Hastings did not expect the hostilities which subsequently 
took place on the part of the Pei sli wall, the Rajah of Nagpoor or of Holkar ; and 
this assertion is founded, not upon -Lord Hastings’ acts, or upon his omissions, or upon 
the general tenour of what he wrote upon this subject, but upon a few selected phrases 
found in different parts of his correspondence, expressing his surprise rather at the 
mode in which the treachery had been carried into execution than that it existed. Lord 
Hastings was aware in what light the Pindarees had been considered, and in what 
degree they had been encouraged by all the Mahratta powers to undertake their opera- 
tions in preceding years in the Company’s territories ; and he could not believe that he 
could effectually put down the predatory system, without exciting the jealousy, the ani- 
mosity, and eventually the hostility of these powers, if they should consider it pos- 
sible to manifest such hostility with advantage or without danger to themselves. Lord 
Hastings did not, nor could not, foresee in what manner, at what time, or under what 
circumstances, this hostility would be manifested; and lie adopted every measure in his 
power to frustrate and render such hostility harmless, by the display and employment 
of the largest and most efficient force which the resources of his government could 
supply. 

But there is one measure adopted by Lord Hastings which manifests, in the clearest 
manner, that he did expect these hostilities on the part of the Main alia powers ; and 
that was the nomination of Sir Thomas Hislop to command the troops in the Deccan. 
These troops consisted of as follows : the Nagpoor Subsidiary Force, under Lieut. 
Col. Adams ; the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, under Col. Dovcton ; the Poonah 
Subsidiary Force, under Col. Smith ; the Mysore Horse; the Hyderabad and Poonah 
Infantry, and other irregular troops, all of them doing duty, or they might have been 
appointed to do duty, with one or other of the subsidized corps of regular troops; aiul 
lastly, a body of troops of the army of Fort St. George, detached from the territories 
under the government of Fort St. George. These last might have been organised 
under the command of any officer whom his lordship might have selected for such com- 
mand ; and the, whole of the troops above mentioned might have moved to the Nerbud- 
dah in separate bodies, under the command of their several commanders, acting under 
instructions from Lord Hastings, with equal if not with greater facility than they did 
move by the intervention of the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, in his capacity newly 
conferred upon him by the Governor-general in Council, of Commandcr-in-chief of 
the army of the Deccan. 
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But Lord Hastings saw that possibly, nay probably, it would he necessary to carry 
on operations with those troops previously to their arrival on the Nerbuddah, and to the 
period at which they should be in immediate and direct communication with himself 
and with the divisions of the grand army. He could not foresee what would be the 
nature or the period of those operations ; and he therefore did that which, as a statesman 
and a general, he ought to have done; he appointed an officer to command the whole, 
and endowed him with full military and political powers and instructions to act as cir- 
cumstances might require. Ilis lordship manifested his foresight, as well as his wis- 
dom, in this arrangement; and, in point of fact, it occurred that Sir Thomas Iiislop 
was under the necessity of using his military as well as his political powers, in the three 
only instances in which, l»y possibility, they could be used in the interval between his 
march from the Company's territories, and his communication with Lord Hastings 
after his arrival at the rendezvous upon the Nerbuddah. It is to be hoped that we shall 
hear no more of the want of foresight, and of previous concert and association . The 
fact is, that every thing was foreseen, and we enjoy the fruits of this foresight; as the 
only measures which could be an adequate remedy for the evils which might occur in 
the execution of this great and necessary enterprise were adopted. 

Secondly. In respect to co-operation. I am one of those too much accustomed to 
estimate the value of real military co-operation to allow any exaggeration upon this 
subject to enter my mind. I, besides, draw a distinction between political and mili- 
tary co-operation ; and, as I understand the law, which, however, I apprehend has 
been laid down only in reference to naval operations, it is military co-operation alone 
which can give a party a claim to be considered as a joint captor. I object to military 
co-operation being admitted only in cases in which the claimant has been in sight, as 
in cases of naval co-operation ; but I assert that there must be an actual co-operation 
in the action. The existence of previous concert and association , provided nothing in- 
tervened to prevent the co-operation, would render the proof of such co-opcrution un- 
necessary ; and it is quite obvious, from what has been above stated, that previous con- 
cert and association existed in the operations at Poonali, Nagpoor, and Muhidpoor. 

But if that principle should be denied, or the fact denied, we must then consider the cases. 

The position of the grand army undoubtedly prevented Scindiah and Meer Khan 
from moving; and it is certain, that the movement of cither of those chiefs would 
have had great influence over the result of affairs in the Deccan. But there was no 
military co-operation in the action at Poonah, and tills co-operation would be merely 
political. In the case of Nagpoor, there was positive military co-operation by the 
troops of the grand army, under Brig. Gen. Hardyman. The case of Mahidpoor was 
the strongest of all. The march of the Island 3d divisions of the army had been de- 
layed by the illness of Sir Thomas Iiislop, and by the badness of the weather. What 
was the meaning of the delay in the commencement of the operations against the Pin- 
darces till those troops should arrive at the rendezvous upon the Nerbuddah? Was it 
for the purpose of inquiring ufter the general’s health, or any pthcr act of courtesy ? 
It was solely for the purpose of co-operating in the general plan laid down according 
to previous concert and association . Accordingly, from the moment of the passage of 
the Nerbuddah, Brig. Gen. Sir John Malcolm, and Lieut. Col. Adams, with the 3d 
and 5tli divisions of the army of the Deccan, were in daily and hourly communication 
with Gen. Marshall's division of the grand army, and of course with the Commander- 
in-chief, Lord Hastings. 

In the course of these operations it was found, that Holcar acted exactly as had been 
foreseen by Lord Hastings ; and Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Iiislop, according to the 
instructions which he had received from his lordship, declared Holcar in a state of war 
with the British government, and attacked his army as he would have done a Pindaree 
force. Not only was Gen. Marshall's division co-operating upon this occasion, but 
likewise Gen. Donkin's, Gen. Brown's, and Sir William Keir's. It was no trifling 
act of co-operation to have enabled Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop to force Ilolcar 
to an action. An attentive perusal of the papers, and a knowledge of the parties, will 
show that this was effected by two modes. 

Asiat.Jour. N.S.Vol. 12. No. 4(5. 
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- First, by the movement of Gen. Malcolm to form a junction with Sir Thomas H 
lop ; and secondly, by the position of the divisions of Sir William Keir, Gen. Don. 
kin, Gen. Brown, Gen. Marshall, and Lieut. Col. Adams, in different parts of the 
country, which rendered the retreat of Holcar impossible. 

Here was no chance, but clear previous concert and military co-operation, not for 
the purpose of obtaining booty, but for a better purpose, that of attaining a great and 
glorious public advantage. It is not disputed that there was distinct military co-opera, 
tion among all the troops on the right of the Ncrbuddah, acting against the Pindarces; 
but it is disputed, that in the war with Holcar, an event foreseen and clearly provided 
for in the instructions to Sir Thomas Ilislop as likely to be the consequence of the ope- 
rations against the Pindarees, there was the same co-operation, the different divisions 
of both armies being, in fact, in the same scene of action, and in the same relative 
position towards each other, and in the same habits of communication. 

The next assertion is, that the army of the Deccan was a separate army, exclusively 
under the command in chief of Sir Thomas Hislop ; that he exclusively ordered its 
operations ; that Lord Hastings, as Commander-in-chief in India, had never given 
any orders to Sir Thomas Hislop, or the troops under his command ; and that the mi- 
litary orders given by his lordship to Sir Thomas Hislop, although military in them- 
selves, were given in the exercise of his lordship's political powers as governor-general. 

The most extensive powers, political as well as military, were confided to Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop; of which the only limit was to he found in his instructions, and that he 
was to obey the orders of the governor-general, or of the governor-general in council ; 
and that he was to be “ subject to the control eventually, in the conduct of operations in 
the field, of the authority of the Commander-in-chief in India, Lord Hastings.'* 

For the purpose of this cause, then, it is to be supposed, that Lord Hastings, a mili- 
tary officer of high rank and great reputation, having Sir Thomas Ilislop undoubtedly 
under the control of his authority as Commander-in-chief, abandoned his duty as ail 
officer, for it was his duty as an officer to command Sir Thomas Ilislop, and that he 
preferred to send him military orders by virtue of the political superiority vested in his 
lordship, instead of in the exercise of the military command and control which he un- 
doubtedly had on this service. 

The words above recited, conveying the authority conferred upon Sir Thomas His- 
lop, and stating its limitations, will show how little there is in all the arguments to 
prove that lie was a Commander-in-chicf of a separate independent army, and that in 
that capacity lie could he under no control. He was under the control specifically of 
the Commander-in-chief eventually; and the event in contemplation occurred as soon 
as became within reach of his lordship, and was in communication with his lordship ; 
that is, as soon as one of the divisions of the army of the Deccan crossed the Ner- 
buddali. 

This is the difference between Sir Thomas Ilislop’s case and mine. I never was in 
communication or co-operated with Lord Lake. Sir Thomas Hislop was in commu- 
nication with Lord Hastings from the moment his troops crossed the Nerbuddah. 
From that moment, an union of operations was necessary, and an unity of command 
alone could ensure it. Lord Hastings, in whom the chief command of the operations 
was vested, could not do otherwise than exercise that command. His lordship might 
choose generally, hut not invariably, to issue his orders to the divisions of the army of 
the Deccan through their Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Ilislop ; and he might 
choose to write them himself in official or in private letters, either upon the military 
subject alone, or mixed up with other matter ; or he might issue them, if he should 
think proper, through his adjutant-general, or his quarter-master general, or his secre- 
tary, or his aide-de-camp ; they were equally his orders, and Sir Thomas Hislop was 
responsible as a military officer to obey those orders. 

I assert this principle : no officer in command of an army is bound to issue his or- 
ders In any particular mode or channel. Provided those who receive those orders are 
certain that they proceed from him, they are bound to obey them ; and these very pa- 
pers afford an instance of two different modes of issuing orders to armies upon the 
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same subjects. Lord Hastings issued Ills orders regarding the movements of the troops 
sometimes through his adjutant-general, Lieut. Col. Nicoll, sometimes by his own 
letters, official or private. Sir Thomas Ilislop issued his orders upon the same subjects 
through Lieut. Coi. Blacker, the quartermaster-general ; and there arc not two Com- 
manders-in-chief of British armies who have issued such orders in the same precise 
channel. 

But it is stated that these orders, although undeniably issued by Lord Hastings 
the Commander-in-chief, and having for their objects detailed movements and ma- 
noeuvres, were issued in the exercise of his political power as governor-general. 

I will just inquire what Lord Hastings meant by the words my army , frequently 
used in the letters conveying these orders ? Did he mean that he was the sovereign 
whose army it was? Or was he the governor-general commanding the army, ortho 
Commander-in-chief commanding the army ? Upon that point there can be no doubt, 
and these words are sufficient to fix the real character of the letters in question. 

It is true that Sir Thomas Ilislop refers liimsclf to Lord Hastings as the governor- 
general, on some points which are considered elsewhere as military but which in India 
arc exclusively civil. One of these is the appointment of Col. Walker, and afterwards 
that of Col. Scott to be a brigadier. But it must be observed that each of these ap- 
pointments was an augmentation of the staff of his army; and the officer of the pay 
department of the army must have declined to pay tho brigadier unless the appoint- 
ment were sanctioned by the Governor-general, or by the Governor-general in Council. 
Lord Hastings filled two offices, that of Governor-general and that of Commandcr-iu- 
chief, both of them having distinct duties to perform in the government of the affairs 
of the presidency of Fort William. All the acts of the government are done by law 
in the name and by the authority of the Governor-general in Council. But there are 
several acts which must be recommended to the Governor-general in Council by the 
Commander-in-chief, under different orders and instructions from the Court of Direc- 
tors. The distinct duties of the two offices are clear enough when filled by different 
persons; hut they require in their management the official machinery which maybe 
observed in these papers, when both are filled by one person, in ord r to keep the mi- 
litary business in its proper channel. But it is quite clear that Lord Hastings was the 
Commander-in-chief on this service, that he acted as the Commauder-in-chief in refe- 
rence to the military body called the army of the Deccan, by giving to the officer im* 
mediately in command orders for its movements, which nobody on the spot was autho- 
rized to issue excepting his lordship, after the event occurred which rendered an exact 
unity of operations necessary between the two armies. 

I will now consider the nature of the booty realized, and at the disposition of his 
Majesty; and will apply the facts and reasoning in this paper to the consideration of 
the question, to what parts of the army ought that booty to be distributed ? 

In the letter from the trustees to the Treasury of the 22d June 1825, an opinion is 
stated that the order of their lordships in the minute of February IS 2: 5 could not he 
carried into execution ; and it is recommended that the booty realized should he divided 
among the Commander-in-chief, officers, and troops of the army of the Deccan. When 
that letter was written, the proceedings before their lordships, and the arguments of 
counsel, had not been brought under the view of the trustees : if they had been, such 
an opinion could not have been formed. 

It n-.»w appears that there w r as no prize or booty taken at Poonah, Nagpoor, and 
Mahidpoor, which is not included in the sum of about .£l50,0:)0 in the whole, rea- 
lized by the officers appointed to appraise and sell the booty captured ; and that the re- 
mainder of the sum at his Majesty’s disposition consists in the value of jewels aban- 
doned by the Peshwah, but concealed at Nassuck, in his flight through that town in 
February and March 1818, and found in Nassuck in May 1818, above a month after 
the army of the Deccan had been broken up ; of deposits made by the Peshwah, in the 
hands of certain individuals for services, which services were never performed ; and 
the individuals in question had been called upon in Jiily 1818 to refund the sums de- 
posited, and had since refunded ; of debts due to the Pesliwab, whether on account of 
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tribute, of arrears of revenue, &c. &c„ all discovered since the array of the Deccan 
was broken up in March 1818, and generally since the Peshwah delivered himself up 
to Sir John Malcolm in June 1818. These sums have been claimed on the part of the 
crown as booty obtained by the East-India Company’s officers, in consequence of the 
operations of the war; and have been delivered over as such by the East-India Com- 
pany. But it is obvious, from the nature of the sources from which they came, and 
the period at which possession of them was obtained, that their realization has been the 
consequence of all the operations, and not of any part, however important. 

Whatever may be deemed to be the state of the case regarding previous concert and 
association , or of actual co-operation on the part of the troops of the grand army, or 
even of those of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 5th and reserve divisions of the army of the 
Deccan, with the 4th division In the capture of Poonah, it is quite clear, that if the 
Pindarees and Holcar, and the Rajah of Nagpoor, had not been destroyed, we should 
never have heard of the Nassuck jewels, nor of deposits made by nor of debts due to 
the Peshwah; indeed wc did not hear of the two latter till after the Peshwah had de- 
livered himself up to Sir John Malcolm. 

But let us trace the operations which ended in that event, and we shall sec how the 
whole were linked together. 

The Peshwah, early in 1818, was driven from the neighbourhood of the river Kistna, 
by the 4th and reserve divisions, under Generals Smith, Munro, and Pritzler. lie 
passed through Nassuck into Candeish, from whence he was driven in February by the 
troops which had been sent across the Nerbuddah and Taptee under Sir Thomas Ilislop, 
by Lord Hastings, and by those of the 2d division of the army of the Deccan, under 
Gen. Doveton. He then turned to the south-west, towards the head of the Wurda 
river, into the territories of the Rajah of Nagpoor and those of the Nizam, where he 
was met again by the troops of the 5th division under Lieut. Col. Adams, and defeated 
by them in April. The 2d division, under Gen. Doveton, was again co-operating. 
The Peshwah then fled to the neighbourhood of Asseergur, between the Taptee and 
the Nerbuddah, where, on the 3d of June 1818, he delivered himself up to Sir John 
Malcolm, who had put in movement all the troops even to Delhi, to stop the Peshwah, 
in case he should pass the Nerbuddah. All those in the Rajah of Nagpoor’s territories, 
Bopaul, Bundlccund, &c., had been put in movement in April, to stop the Peshwah 
when he was endeavouring to pass through the Nagpoor territories. 

For all these troops there is a clear case of concert and association , and for most 
of them of direct military co-operation. They would include nearly the whole of both 
armies, even if it could be doubted that as the war with the Peshwah was occasioned 
by the just and necessary design to put down the Pindarees, so the surrender of the 
Peshwah was the consequence of the previous operations against those freebooters, 
and could not have occurred if these, in which all without exception were engaged, 
had not been successful. Wellington. 

Letter from the Trustees of the Deccan Booty to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

London, 13th February, 1828. 

Sir: — We have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 8th inst., enclosing 
one and a memorial from Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, against the scheme of dis- 
tribution proposed for their lordships’ consideration by the trustees for the Deccan 
booty, on the ground that, according to this scheme, he is placed on the same footing, 
in relation to that scheme, as Lieut. Gen. Stewart and Major Gen. Floyd were in rela- 
tion to the division of booty at Seringapatam. 

By reference to the documents already before their lordships, their lordships will see 
that, in the operations which gave to the Crown the booty now about to be distributed, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, although at the time Commander-in-chief of the army of 
Fort St. George, was acting under the immediate command and direction of his supe- 
rior officer, the Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings ; and the warrant 
from his Majesty^ of the 22d March 1823, and the minute of the Treasury, of the 
16th January 1826,* particularly recite troops of the three presidencies acting under 
* See Asiat, Journ. vol. xxi. p. 311. 
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the orders of the Marquis of Hastings, who being himself in the field, did actually 
and in fact direct the movements and operations of the whole. 

In ordinary circumstances, Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, although Commander-in* 
chief of the army serving under the presidency of Fort St. George, being thus in the 
field upon a particular service under the command of a superior officer, would have 
shared prize or booty only as any other general officer employed upon such service. 
Tiiis practice was stated to the lords of the Treasury, and to the law officers of the 
Crown, by the trustees; and it was in consequence of the direction of the lords of the 
Treasury, and with a desire to favour the interests of Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, that 
their lordships desired that the precedent of the Serigapatam case should be adhered to 
in the formation of the scheme of distribution of the booty resulting from the construc- 
tive captures, and most particularly in the application to the case of Sir Thomas His- 
lop of the'precedents in the cases of Lieut. Gen. Stewart and Major Gen. Floyd. 

We beg to observe, that the agreement of Lieut. Gen. Stewart, referred to by Lieut. 
Gen. Sir T. Hislop in his memorial, referred solely to his local brevet rank of licut— 
general ; of which it must be observed, that he possessed it only within the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, or in case he should meet with a senior, Miijor Gen. Floyd, on the 
proposed service. The agreement did not refer, and could not refer, to his command 
of the Bombay army on the service, which he did command to its conclusion, under 
the superior direction of the Commander-in-chief, then Licut. Gen. now Lord Harris. 

In whatever mode Lieut. Gen. Stewart found his way upon that service, he was there 
in command of a separate army of one of the presidencies in India, under the imme- 
diate command and direction of, and communicating and joined with a superior officer, 
Lieut. Gen. Harris, now Lord Harris, as was Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop under the 
command and direction of, his troops communicating and joined with a superior officer, 
the Earl of Moira, afterwards the Marquis of Hastings; and the cases respecting the 
right to and distribution of booty are precisely similar ; and it appears to us that the 
directions of the lords of the Treasury upon this subject were founded in justice and 
propriety. We have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellington, C. Ajibutiinot. 

Copy of the Letter from the Trustef.s of the Deccan Prize, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, referred to in the aforegoing papers . 

Sir: London, June 22, 1825. 

The first object of our appointment to be his Majesty’s trustees for the Deccan 
booty, viz, to collect , recover , and receive the value of the property captured, having 
been fulfilled, and Gen. Sir T. Hislop having recently transmitted to us the abstracts of 
the prize returns of the army, we have proceeded to take into consideration the duty 
next imposed upon us by his Majesty’s warrant, that of submitting to the lords of the 
Treasury a scheme for the distribution of the said booty, according to the decision of 
the lords of the treasury upon the relative claims of the parties, as stated in their lord- 
ship's minute of the 5th of February 1823. 

That decision was as follows, viz. “ that the mode of distribution originally intended 
by the Marquis of Hastings would be most equitable and just, with respect to the 
booty captured at Poonah, Mahidpoor and Nagpoar ; and that the booty taken on each 
of those occasions respectively should belong to the divisions of the Deccan army which 
captured it.’* 

We a bcg leave to submit to their lordships, that the nature and the amount of the 
booty captured, and the circumstances under which such booty was captured, have been 
found very different from what they were represented to the lords of the Treasury 
when their lordships passed the decision above quoted from their minute of the 5lh 
February. The captors had represented to their lordships, and their lordships laboured 
under the impression, that much booty had beeu captured at the places above referred 
to ; but their lordships will perceive by reference to our Letter No. I. of this date, 
that no booty was captured at Nagpoor, and none has been realized that was captured 
at Mahidpoor; and that there exists no claim on the part of the Crown upon the East- 
India Company, on account of booty captured at cither of those places. 
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By reference to the letter from the trustees to the secretary of the treasury, dated 
the 14th of January 1825, their lordships will sec what is the nature and amount of 
the booty captured and realized ; and very little explanation of the circumstances under 
which the several sums have found their way into the Company’s treasury will show, 
that their lordships' decision of the 5th February 1823, in regard to distribution of 
booty, cannot be [strictly]* carried into execution. 

The sums in the hands of the treasurers of the Governments of Fort St. George, 
Bombay, and Fort William, adverted to in that letter, were the produce of sales, in 
camp and elsewhere, of captures made in the daily operations of the troops. These 
sales were made under the orders of the Commander-in-chief, l>y the officers authorized 
by him to appraise and sell the booty, and the proceeds were lodged in the bands of the 
paymasters of the several detachments of the army. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain in this country, and at this distant period of time, under what 
circumstances and by what body of troops these captures were made. The different 
divisions of the army did not always consist of the same body of troope; there are regi- 
ments and battalions, and even detachments from regiments and battalions, which 
served at different times, some in two, others in three or four different divisions, and 
it would be iinpracticablef to make out the claims of the different corps to prize, or to 
control the distribution to the individuals having claims to share. At all events, the 
amount of the value of these captures does not exceed in all jfe’150,000. 

The next object in the account, in our letter of the 14th January, is the produce of 
jewels, money, and plate captured at Nassuck. 

Nassuck is an open town in Candeish, through which province the Peshwah fled in 
the months of February and March 1818. In his flight, he passed through Nassuck, 
and left the property in question concealed and buried in a house in that town. Parts 
of the army of the Deocan moved through Candeish in pursuit of the Peshwah ; but 
they did not capture this booty in Nassuck. This army was in fact broken up on the 
Slst March 1818, aud the booty in Nassuck was not found ami taken possession of till 
the 2d May 1818. 

There is in the papers on this subject a good deal of discussion, whether the booty 
was taken possession of by the civil servants of the Company, or by a small detach- 
ment left in Candeish on revenue duty, under the command of Lieut. Col. McDowell. 
The decision of this question appears to us to be quite immaterial. The Crown have 
claimed this treasure, &c. found at Nassuck, as booty, having been abandoned by the 
Peshwah in his flight. This claim is founded and admitted, as the flight itself was the 
consequence of the conjoint operations of his Majesty's aud the East-India Company's 
troops. But it is quite clearf this flight ivas not caused by the operations of any single 
division or detachment of the troops, and most particularly not by the operations of the 
detachment under Lieut. Colonel McDowell, but by those of the whole army [of the 
Deccan. The value of this booty, therefore, ought lobe divided among the whole.] 

The next point to which the trustees will advert is, the money received on account 
of deposits made by the Peshwah. 

It appears from the history of these transactions, that the Peshwah had, previous to 
the war, made deposits in the hands of a native [banker], for the purpose of defraying 
certain expenses of the war then expected ; and that this money was removed to the 
Fort of Raigliur, at some distance from Poonah. § It is asserted that this money was. 
in Poonah when the troops took possession of that town, which, however, is on the 
other hand denied ; and indeed, in the view of the case to be taken at present, it is not 
very material whether the money was in Poonah or not at the period of the capture of 
that town, as it is certain that it did not fall into the possession of the troops at all, or of 
the East-India Company's government, till long afterwards. (J 

• The above stands as the letter was originally written ; the passages included in brackets were 
omitted in the copy of this letter, substituted for the original, as hereafter explained. 

| Here the substituted letter adds: " for us, with the returns before us." 

f Substituted letter: “obvious that.” 

y The substituted letter adds : of which this person hail been appointed killcdax.” 

B The substituted letter adds : ■« viz . subsequently to March 1810." 
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'Whether the* * * § money was in Poonah or not,+ at the period of the capture of that 
town, it J was certainly in llaighur§ at the period of the attack of that fort, not by the 
troops composing the army of the Deccan, but by a separate detachment of troops em- 
ployed by the government of Bombay [under Lieut. Col. Brother] for that special 
purpose. 


Original Copy. 

But the holder of these deposits, who is 
supposed to have removed them from Poo- 
nah after the capture of that town, re- 
moved them likewise from llaighur, ci- 
ther during the siege, or during the nego. 
ciations of the capitulation, or after the 
capture of that place by the British troops, 
ns the money was at last discovered in his 
possession at Poonali long after the cap. 
ture of llaighur, by the civil authority 
of the Company’s government, and was 
taken possession of by that authority. 

1 lie Crown has claimed this money ns 
booty, as having come into possession of 
ihe East_!nd[a Company in consequence 
of the operations of the war; and the East- 
India Company have admitted this claim, 
with the exception of the sums which may 
have become the subject of litigation by 
those who bad held them for the Peshwali. 
But the operations which gave the Com- 
pany possession of these sums were ob- 
viously not those exclusively of the troops 
which fought at Poonah, nor of the de- 
tachment under Lieut. Col. Prolher; but 
those of the whole army of the Deccan, 
including Lieut. Col. Brother's detach- 
ment. 

The two other items of the account are 
of the same description. Money had been 
advanced by the Peshwali for services 
which were never performed ; and the hold- 
ers of these sums had been forced to re- 
fund that money into the Company’s trea- 
sury, as having been the property of the 
Peshwali ; and there were certain arrears 
of tribute due to the Peshwah’s govern- 
ment by the Gui cowar, which had been 
theretofore paid by the mediation of the 
government of Bombay, and w ere in de- 
posit in the Company's treasury. Both 
these sums have been claimed by the 
Crown, and admitted by the Company as 
booty, upon the same principle as having 
come into the possession of the Company 
in consequence of the operations of the 
troops. But these operations were not 
the exclusive operations of any particular 
body of troops ; they were those of the 
whole army of the Decean. 

It appears to us, then, that the only 
fair and satisfactory mode of dividing the 
money now at the disposition of his Ma- 
jesty is, that it should be divided equally 

among 


Substituted Copy • 

Some of the persons to whom advances 
were made by the person holding these 
deposits were killed, and no account of 
the money has ever been found ; others 
fled, and did not return till subsequently 
to the period of the surrender of the 
Peshwah ; and not only was none of this 
money recovered, but the fact that the 
deposits had been made was not known 
till the months of June and July 1818, 
some months after the army of the Decca 
was broken up. 

The original holder of these deposits is 
supposed to have removed them from Poo- 
nah after the capture of that town. He 
removed them likewise from llaighur, 
cither during the siege, or during the ne- 
gotiations of the capitulation, or after the 
capture of that place by the British troops, 
as the money and accounts were at last 
discovered in his possession at Poonah, 
long after the capture of llaighur, by 
the civil authority of the Company's go- 
vernment, and were taken possession of 
by that authority. 

The Crown have claimed this money 
and the recovered amount of the advances 
as booty, these sums having come into pos- 
session of the East- India Company in 
consequence of the operations of the >var; 
and the East- India Company have ad- 
mitted this claim, w'ith the exception of 
the sums which may have become the 
subject of litigation by those who bad 
held them for the Peshwah. But the 
operations which gave the Company pos- 
session of these sums were obviously not 
those exclusively of the troops which 
fought at Poonah, nor of the detachment 
under Lieut. Col. Brother, but those of 
the whole army, including Lieut. Col. 
Brother's detachment. 

The two other items of the account are 
of the same description : money had been 
advanced by the Peshwah for services 
which were never performed, and the 
holders of these sums had been forced to 
refund that money into the Company's 
treasury, as having been the property of 
the Peshwah ; and there were certain 
arrears of the Kattywar tribute due to 
the Peshwah’s government, which had 
been theretofore paid by the mediation 
of the government of Bombay, and 

were 


* The substituted letter inserts : 1 r holder of the money and of the accounts of its expenditure," 

f The substituted letter inserts ; * with any part of the money." 

X The substituted letter “he.” 

§ The substituted letter inserts : • with a very large proportion of the money and his accounts.” 
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Original Copy . Substituted Copy . 

atriong all the troops composing the army were in deposit in the Company’s trea- 
of the Deccan in the years 181 7 and 1818* snry. 

including the detachment of the Bombay Both these sums have been claimed by 
army under Lieut. Col. Brother. the Crown, and admitted by the Cora- 

We beg leave to observe, in support of pnny, as booty, upon the sameprinciple, 
this proposition,, that the troops most en- as having come into the possession of the 
gaged in these operations, and who suf- Company in consequence of the operations 
fered most, were those at Nagpoor, Ma» of the troops. But these operations were 
hidpoor, and Poonoh ; and that if it were not the exclusive operations of any parti- 
possible to make a division of the booty cular body of troops, they were those of 
on any other principle than that above re- the whole army. 

commended, those troops, particularly We beg to receive their lordships’ deci- 
those at Nagpoor and Mahidpoor, would sion upon this letter, before we submit a 
receive no part of it. scheme of distribution. 

We beg to receive their Lordships' de- 
cision upon this letter, before we submit 
a scheme of distribution. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellington, C. Arbuthnot. 

Copy of the Letter the Trustees of the Df.ccan Prize, to the Secretary of the 

Treasury , dated 14th Sept. 1825, referring to certain alterations in their opinion, as to 
. the distribution of the booty ; and transmitting an amended copy of their Letter of 

22d Jane 18 25. 

Sir: Woodford, Sept. Htli, 1825. 

In consequence of the desire expressed by the Lords of the Treasury to the Duke of 
Wellington, that the trustees for the Deccan prize should read the documents, proceed, 
ings, and arguments of counsel before their lordships in the year 1822-23, on the pe- 
titions of the various claimants to participate in the booty at the disposition of the 
Crown, in consequence of the operations of the war in India in 1817-1818; we have 
perused the printed copies of the documents, proceedings, and arguments transmitted 
to us by their lordships’ desire, and the result is, a conviction in our minds, that we 
ought not to have given the opinion contained in the following paragraphs of* oar letter 
of the 22d of June last. 

«* It appears to us, then, that the only fair and satisfactory mode of dividing the 
money now at the disposition of his Majesty is, that it should be divided equally 
among all the troops composing the army of the Deccan in the years 1817-18, inclu- 
ding the detachment of the Bombay army under Lieut. Col. Brother." 

« We beg leave to observe, in support of this proposition, that the troops most en- 
gaged in these operations, and those who suffered most, were those at Nagpoor, Ma- 
hidpoor, and Poonah ; and that if it were possible to make a division on any other 
principle than that above recommended, those troops, and particularly those at Nagpoor 
and Mahidpoor, would receive no part of it." 

We have therefore enclosed a copy of that letter, omitting these paragraphs, and 
certain corresponding words to the same purport in other parts of the letter. 

The Lords of the Treasury having by their minute of the 5th February 1823, de- 
cided what officers should participate in the booty supposed to have been at the dispo- 
sition of his Majesty, we did not consider it any part of our duty to peruse the pro- 
ceedings, documents, &e. above referred to ; and in point of fact, the Duke of Wel- 
lington did not know that printed copies of these proceedings, &c. existed, till de- 
sired by their lordships to peruse them. 

But having perused them, it is quite impossible that we should continue to entertain 
the opinion contained in the paragraphs of our letter (No. 2) of the 22d June, above 
referred to. We have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellington, C. Arbuthnot. 

[The Treasury Minute, dated 28th September 1 82 5, recording the aforegoing letters 
of the trustees and the amended letter of 22d June 1825, is printed in the Mat, Journ. 
Vol. xxi. p. 312.] 
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tiTalrutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 18 . 

Gopaul Duloll v. Uagshaw and others. 
-—This was a question of jurisdiction, the 
decision of which is of considerable im- 
portance to mercantile persons. 

Mr. Justice Franks . — The plaint in this 
case was filed on the 19th May 1831. It 
states that the defendants are inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and that a special agreement 
was made by tiie defendants, John Bag- 
shaw, Thomas Barlow, and Robert John 
llagshaw, jointly, with the plaintiff, for 
breach of which lie seeks recompense in 
damages against^them all; and the ques- 
tion before the court is, whether John 
Bagsliaw, under the circumstances of this 
case, is subject to the jurisdiction of this 
court. The sum of the evidence, as to 
him, is, that at the time of the contract lie 
was in Calcutta, a partner in trade with 
the other defendants ; that he went to 
England more than two years before the 
cause of action, and ever since then has 
been in England ; that he and the other 
defendants were, at the time of making the 
contract, and ever since have continued to 
be, partners in trade; and that their house 
of business then was, and continues to be, 
in Calcutta. The effect of the decision of 
the court, if it should decide that he is 
subject to the jurisdiction, and if the con- 
tract as stated in the plaint should appear 
to have been broken, will be to make bis 
property in this country liable and contri- 
bute to the performance of that contract 
made jointly with the other defendants. 

The general jurisdiction given to this 
court by the 4th section of the charter— 
such jurisdiction as his Majesty’s judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench may law- 
fully exercise within England by the com- 
mon law thereof” — is circumscribed in 
some respects by the charter and statutes 
made with respect to its jurisdiction. The 
13th sec. of the charter, and 17th sec. of the 
statute 21st Geo. III. c. 70, sec. 17, arc 
those material to the present question ; and 
to these should be added the 26th plea rule, 
made to regulate the course of proceeding 
in cases brought before the court. It di- 
rects that in every plaint, whereby any 
6uit shall be commenced in this court, 
there shall l>e a clause, wherein it shall bo 
averred that the defendant or defendants 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the court, 
and by what means. The plaint in the 
case now before us avers that John Bag- 
shaw is subject to the jurisdiction by means 
of his carrying on trade and business in 
Calcutta, and having a house of trade and 
Asiat . Jfowr.N. S. Vol. 1 2.No.46, 


business there. By the 13th section of the 
charter, jurisdiction was given to this 
court to try pleas, of such sort as therein- 
mentioned, against certain descriptions of 
British subjects, and * * against any other 
of fits Majesty's subjects who should be re- 
sident within the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, or Orissa, or should have there re- 
sided, or should have any debts, effects, 
or estate, real or personal, within the 
same ;” subject to a proviso, “ that it 
shall not be competent to said court to try 
or determine any suit or action against any 
person who should never have been resi- 
dent in any of the said provinces, nor 
against any person then resident in Great 
Britain or Ireland, unless such suit or 
action against such person should be com- 
menced within two years after the cause of 
action arose, and the sum to be recovered 
be not of greater value than 30,000 ru- 
pees.” The terms “ resident ” and “ in- 
habitants” are both used in that section. 
The term “ resident,” when used by the 
Legislature in statutes relating to the 
clergy, as in the statute of Hen. VIII. c. 
13, and 13th Eliz. c. 20, is interpreted to 
mean actual dwelling within the parish ; 
whereas the word “inhabitant” has re- 
ceived a less determinate meaning. My 
Lord Coke’s interpretation of that word, 
from its etymology, makes a person hav- 
ing lands in one county, although residing 
in another, liable to certain charges as an 
“ inhabitant.” My Lord Eldon, in the 
case of the f Attorney General v. Forster,* 
10 Ves. 339, of the word “inhabitant” 
says, t( the construction is always made 
with reference to the nature of the sub- 
ject.” It would not have been necessary 
to refer to those words “resident” and 
inhabitants ” were it not for that proviso 
or exception contained in the 13th section, 
because the statute 21st Geo. III. c. 70, 
sec. 17, has enacted that the supreme 
court of judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal “ shall have full authority to hear 
and determine all manner of suits against 
all and singular the inhabitants of the city 
of Calcutta, provided that their inheri- 
tance and succession to lands, rents, and 


goods, and all matters of contract between 
party and party, shall be determined, in 
case of Mahomcdans, by the laws and 
usages of Mahomedans, and in case of 
Gentoos, by the laws and usages of Gen- 
toos, and where one of the parties shall be 
a Mahomedan or Gentoo, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant,” The 13th sec. 
of the Charter ought to be construed toge- 
ther with .the 17th sec. of. the statute 21st 
Geo. III. ; because a charter, made by 
authority of Parliament, is to be construed 
according to the rules of law laid down for 

(K) 
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construction of acts of Parliament ; and Justice Hyde upon questions as to its 
one of those rules is, that statutes relating locality of jurisdiction ; in one of those 
to the same subject matter ought to be c v.es, * Kamram Dutt v. Hamnaraim* 30th 
construed together; and another rule is, June 1778, in an action upon a bond, the 
that the construction given to an act of bond reciting the defendant to be of Cal- 
Farl iament contemporaneous with its cutta, it was held to be sufficient to sub~ 
enactment shall be a rule for its interpreta- ject him to the jurisdiction. The ground 
tion : then, taking these sections together, of that decision l take to be, that the de- 
according, in my apprehension, to the in* fendant, l>y signing the bond containing 
terpretation or construction that ought to that recital, was estopped from denying he 
be given to them, a British subject in fact, was of Calcutta. It is a decision upon a 
and by construction an “inhabitant” of question of constructive jurisdiction, and 
Calcutta, is subject to the jurisdiction of no case has been referred to for the pur- 


this court ; otul if so, ns long as he conti- 
nues to be an inhabitant of Calcutta, in 
fact or by duo construction, so long does 
he continue subject to the civil jurisdiction 
of this court. 

The Advocate- general has argued, that 
as persons resident at Benares or other 
distant parts of India, but having banking 
houses, or other houses for trade, in Cal- 
cutta, carried on by their partners in trade 
in Calcutta, in which houses gomastahs or 
other servants in their employment were 
residing, have uniformly been held to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of this court 
because of their having such houses of 
trade in Calcutta, so ought Mr. John Bag- 
shaw, because of the house of business he 
continues to have in Calcutta, continue to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of this court, 
because of that house of business, of 
which, at the time of the alleged con- 
tract in issue in this case, he was and con- 
tinues to be a partner. The terms of the 
proviso in the 13th sec. of the charter 
make a dill ere nee in words, but in my 
apprehension not in reasoning, so as to 
render ineffective the argument the Advo- 
cate-General has used ; because the juris- 
diction of this court over native subjects, 
inhabitants of Calcutta, is in terms local, 
and a person at Benares is as much, as to 
natives, without the jurisdiction of this 
court as a British subject when at Great 
Britain or Ireland, and two years there 
resident after the cause of action accrued, 
unless having a house of business in Cal- 
cutta, in which servants reside for the 
purpose of that business, shall constitute 
constructive inhabitancy. Sir Charles 
Grey, who lately retired from this court, 
had sat as puisne justice at Madras for three 
years before he became chief justice of 
this court, and as chief justice he sat seven 
years in this court, and had extensive 
knowledge of its practice. It was uni- 
formly held by him, that a native, although 
residing without the district of Calcutta, 
yet having a house of business in Calcutta, 
in which an establishment of clerks and 
servants was kept and trade carried on, 
was for such cause subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of this court. . Mr. Sinoult, late pro- 
thonotary of the court, has been so kind 
as to supply the court with notes of cases 
made by Sir Kobert Chambers and Mr. 


pose of showing there has been an inter- 
ruption to the practice of the court, as 
stated by the Advocate-general. That de- 
cision is one to show there may he liability 
to the jurisdiction though actual inhabi- 
tancy be not proved. In the case of* Ram- 
locliun Mullick r. Charles Cockerell, Hen- 
ry Trail, and William Logan,* the plaint 
was tiled dth June 1802, and the affidavit 
stated the defendants, Henry Trail and 
William Logan, to be inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, ami therefore subject to the juris- 
diction of this court, and the defendant 
Charles Cockerell to be subject to the 
jurisdiction by reason of liis being a part- 
ner witli the other defendants, trading and 
using commerce in the town of Calcutta. 
Inhabitancy was stated in the plaint as to 
the other defendants and as to him, and 
the only evidence to prove him on inhabi- 
tant was that of his being a partner with 
the other defendants trading and using 
commerce in the town of Calcutta, for in 
fact it was proved he had been in England 
two years before the action was brought. 
From these instances of decisions of this 
court, taken from the notes of JVIr, Justice 
4Jy<le, one in the year 1778 and the other 
in the year ]802, and from the law as 
stated by the Advocate-general, and assent- 
ed to, as I conceive, by the bar, I consider 
the practice of this court, contemporaneous 
and continued, to have been to consider 
partners who continued to have houses of 
business such as the defendant Mr. John 
Bugshaw continues to have, subject to the 
jurisdiction of this court. 

I proceed to the decisions made by the 
courts at Westminster Hall with respect to 
persons in trade or united in interest in 
the subject of suit. 

In the case of * Lady Carrington v . Can- 
til Ion, sen.,’ Bunbury’s Hep., case 167, 
Cantillon, sen., and Hughes were part- 
ners in France ; Cantillon, sen. withdrew, 
and put his nephew into the partnership ; 
a bill was preferred against the two Can- 
tillonsand Hughes, and it was moved that 
service of the subpoena upon the Cantillons 
or their clerk in court may be deemed 
good service as to Hughes, who was then 
in France, and per totam curiam the ser- 
vice was allowed upon the authority of a 
decision cited in that case. In ' Coles v . 
Gurney,* 1st Maddocks, 187, the bill was 




filed against two partners, one abroad, and 
the court ordered that service on the part- 
ner at home be good service of the sub- 
poena on the partner abroad. In 4 Bird- 
wood v. Hart/ 3d Price, 17 G, service of 
a subpoena upon a servant of the de- 
fendant's brother, a partner of defendant, 
and his co-defendant in the suit, at the 
house of one defendant, who resided in 
England, was held to be good service of 
the other defendant, although on his voyage 
to llclvoctsluys at the time of i^rvicc. In 
4 Macmurdo v. Birch,' 5th Price, 522, a 
plaintiff having arrested two partners on a 
(juo minus , and proceeded against the 
third, and levied issues oti the partnership 
goods because of his not appearing, the 
court refused an application to set aside 
the proceedings with costs, although it 
was sworn on behalf of the absent de- 
fendant he was absent on his business of 
mariner, and not for the purpose of avoid- 
ing proceedings. The court adopted the 
distinction made in that case, that as it 
was a case of partnership, where two of 
the partners had been duly proceeded 
against, and had appeared, the proceeding 
against the absent partner had been strictly 
regular. Identity of interest ill the sub- 
ject of suit of the several parties defen- 
dants is, as J apprehend, the cause why 
service of one partner within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, for himself and for the 
absent partner of his house, has been held 
to he good serviccMif bo:h. In the case of 
* Baily v. Hoc,* 1st Barn, and Price, 369, 
service of the declaration in ejectment on 
one of two tenants in possession was de- 
creed good service of both. It may he 
said in answer, that the proviso contained 
in the 13th sec. of the Charter prevents 
this Cease from coming within the decisions 
referred to, as to parties absent from Eng- 
land at the time of service of their co- 
partners. But I conceive that proviso ap- 
plies to the case of a sole person resident 
in England or Ireland two years before 
the cause of action, and not to a case of 
two or more persons forming a partnership. 
In the case of a sole defendant, it is not 
necessary to suppose there were persons 
representing him during his absence ; 
whereas partners are one in interest, and 
the absent partner ought to he considered 
as represented during his absence by the 
partners of the firm who remain at his 
house of business. In the case of 4 Smith 
v. the Hibernian Mine Company,' an ap- 
plication was made to Lord Jtedesdale 
that service of a subpoena to appear and 
answer upon a general agent of a de- 
fendant absent at St. Helena should he 
deemed good service of that defendant; 
his lordship refused tliai application, but 
put cases in which service lind been sub- 
stituted ; 44 thus,*' his words arc, 44 the 
court, indeed, lias substituted service in 
several cases where the party may have 


notice of the proceedings, and where in 
case he goes out of the way there is a per- 
son whom he has named as his agent, and 
whom the court may look.on as such ; or 
when persons living abroad prove a will, 
by means of their attorney, for. the purpose 
of possessing themselves of assets which 
are liable to the demand of the person 
w'ho sues in equity. Such a case possibly 
could be supported on principle, though 
new to him." In cases of partnership, 
one of the firm, who goes out of the way 
beyond the jurisdiction in which his house 
of business is, leaves his partners behind, 
there are persons to whom the court can 
look as his representatives; and as his 
bills drawn from abroad, or contracts 
made on behalf of the firm, hind them, so 
ought lie to he made liable to answer for 
non-performance of any contract by which 
the partners arc bound ; and by service of 
process, for him to answer, duly served oil 
them. If it should he otherwise, a part- 
ner would have a privilege to acquire pro- 
perty in the name of the firm of his house, 
and means to evade the performance of 
his partnership engagement. Chief Jus- 
tice Eyre, in the case of 4 Waugh v. Cur- 
wen,’ 2d II. Blackstonc, concludes thus : 
** if a person will lend his name as a part- 
ner, he becomes as against all the world a 
partner, on the principle of public polic)*, 
to prevent the frauds to which 'Creditors 
would he liable if they were to suppose 
they lent their money on the credit of three 
or four persons, when in fact they lent it 
only to two of them, to whom without 
the others they would not have lent any 
thing. ’* It may be said, that in the case of 
au absent partner judgment may he had 
against tiie partner w'ho appears for the 
whole debt, as in the case of 4 Darwent v. 
Walton.' There, a bill was filed against 
one of livo partners, and the question be- 
fore Lord llurdwicke was, whether, one 
of the partners being abroad, tile partner 
before the court should pay the w hole debt. 
Lord Ilardwicke held he should, and 
compared it to a case at law', where one of 
two defendants being outlawed, judgment 
is given for the whole debt against the 
other who had appeared. The question in 
that case arose at the hearing, but if it had 
come before the court upon motion to set 
aside the process against the absent part- 
ner, because he wan absent from the King- 
dom at the time of service, and it had 
been proved to the Lord Chtincellor that 
the service of the absent partner was made 
upon his partner at his partucrship-linuse, 

I apprehend his lordship would not, for 
such cause, have set the process aside ; 
hut that, on the authority of the case in 
Bunhury to which 1 have referred, he 
would have considered the process regular. 
The case in Bunhury was decided in the 
year 1722, twenty years before that of 
4 Darwent v, Walton* by Lord Hard- 
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wieTce. The cases of 1 Gurney v. Coles/ 

* Birdwood v. Hard/ and 1 Macmurdo v. 
Birch/ all concur in decision, that ser- 
vice of 'process to appear upon a partner 
within the jurisdiction shall be good ser- 
vice when made upon him for the other 
partner, even though abroad at the time. 

If the words “ person then resident in 
England or Ireland/* contained in the 
13th sec. of the charter, should be con- 
strued to include a member of a partner- 
ship-house in either of those countries re- 
sident, while the other members of his 
house were, and continued to be, residing 
In Calcutta, the consequence would be, 
that a judgment or decree obtained against 
the members of sueli a house, here resi- 
dent, could be entirely executed against 
their effects, of whatever kind, leaving the 
effects of the absent partner unaffected by 
the judgment or decree against the part, 
nets in Calcutta. Statutes and charters 
are not to be construed so that by a literal 
adherence to them inconvenience might 
follow : the statute of Marlborough prohi- 
bits generally driving a distress taken in 
one county into another ; yet it has been 
adjudged that if land held of a manor in 
one county lie in another county, the 
lord may distrain upon the land, and 
drive the cattle into the county where the 
manor lies ; so that a thing which is with- 
in the letter is not within the statute, un- 
less it bo within the intention of the 
framers. 

Upon the whole of this case, seeing 
that by the mercantile law one partner of 
a mercantile house may reside in one part 
of the world, as in England, and others 
of the house in another, as in Calcutta, 
each having a power to contract with res- 
pect to the partnership concern, to bind 
the firm, and profit by the contracts made 
by them with respect to the firm, though 
he should be abroad at the time the con- 
tract was made ; it appears to me rational 
and just that there should be a correlative 
responsibility of partners, and that they 
should be considered as one person in 
liability to perform their contracts made 
as partners; and that, construing the 13th 
sec. of the charter together with the 17th 
of the statute £1 Geo. III., according to 
the rules of law, and considering the de- 
cisions of the court of superior jurisdiction 
in England, and of this court, the de- 
fendant, Mr. John Bagshaw, is subject to 
the jurisdiction of this court for the pur- 
pose of the present suit. 

Sir E . Ryan gave his judgment, at 
some length, on the same side. He con- 
fessed it was with much doubt and hesita- 
tion he concurred in this decision ; but he 
was inclined, for the present, to think it 
the safer course to concur in that opinion, 
and leave parties, in any other case that 
may arise, to appeal to a higher tribunal, 
which they could not do in this case, as 


the Amount in dispute would not admit of 
it. He rested his decision mainly upon 
the case of * Ramlochun Mullick v. Coc- 
kerell,' Smoult’s Rules, p. 112, where the 
point arose before a full court, and the 
objection to jurisdiction was taken by the 
defendants* counsel and overruled. 

March 26. 

jissignccs of Palmer and Co, v. Panic of 
Bengal . — This was an action of assumpsit 
tried on the 21st July last, in which a ver- 
dict by coftsent was entered for the plain- 
tiffs subject to the opinion of the court on 
a case, the facts of which may be shortly 
stated as follows. In November 1829, the 
late firm of Palmer and Co. borrowed 
from the Bank of Bengal, on six different 
occasions, considerable sums of money, as 
a security for which they deposited with 
the Bank Government promissory notes to 
a larger amount than the sum advanced, 
under an agreement to repay the sum bor- 
rowed in three months, together with the 
interest at five per cent., or in default of 
payment at the expiration of that period, 
authorising the Bank to dispose of the 
Company’s paper for the reimbursement of 
the sum advanced, the Bank rendering to 
Palmer and Co. any surplus that might be 
forthcoming from such sale, and Palmer 
and Co. undertaking to make good any 
deficiency there might bo in the sale price 
of the Company’s paper below the amount 
of the principal lent and interest thereon. 
Oil the 4th January 1830, the deposits 
being still in the hands of the Bank, Pal- 
mer and Co. filed their petition' of insol- 
vency. At the time of the adjudication 
of insolvency, the Bank were also holders 
and indorsees of two promissory notes 
drawn by Palmer and Co. in favour of a 
native named lloogooratn Gossain, for 
the several sums of Sa. Ils. 40,000 and 
Sa. Rs. 60,000, both of which had been 
discounted by the Bank, and were unpaid 
at the time of the insolvency, and have re- 
mained unpaid to the present day. After 
the adjudication of insolvency, the time 
expressed in Palmer and Co.'s agreement 
with the Bank having expired, and no 
payment having been made, the Bank 
sold the Government securities deposited 
with them during the month of November 
at the bazar price of the day, and after re- 
taining the principal and interest of the 
loans for which the paper was deposited as 
security, there remained a considerable sur- 
plus ; this surplus the assignees of Palmer 
and Co. demanded from the Bank, and 
payment being refused, an action was 
brought to recover the amount. Against 
this claim the Bank put in a set-off for 
the amount of the two notes drawn by 
Palmer and Co. in favour of Roogooram 
Gossain, which they discounted, and which 
remained unpaid. The amount of these 
notes being larger than the surplus pro- 
duce of the Company's paper, the real 
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question at issue was whether the Bank 
had or had not a right to apply the surplus 
to the liquidation of the sum due upon 
the promissory notes ; and when the action 
came on for trial, there being little or no 
dispute as to the facts, it was agreed that a 
verdict should be taken by consent for the 
plaintiffs, the assignees, subject to the deci- 
sion of the court upon a special case, in 
which shape the point of law could more 
conveniently be disposed of. 

Sir ,T. Franks said, the 4hfest way of 
viewing this question was with reference 
to the bankrupt law, because, although 
not wholly introduced into this country, 
the Insolvent Act had a direct reference to 
the English Bankrupt Act. An adjudi- 
cation of insolvency here was made a 
ground for a commission to issue in Eng- 
land ; both might be in operation at the 
same time against the same parties ; and it 
was but reasonable that the same rule of 
law which prevailed ns to one should at- 
tach to the other also. “ Booking at the 
case in that view, it is material to consider 
the relation of Palmer and Co. to the 
Bank of Bengal at the time of their insol- 
vency being adjudged ; and it appears 
to have been that of customers to their 
bankers. Between October and January 
there are stated to have been seven transac- 
tions between them, each cf which is an 
instance to shew the relation abovemen - 
tioned: thus, liy the admissions on the 
ease itself, that species of relation is esta- 
blished ; and once established, the law is 
clear that the general lien attaches on all 
securities in the hands of the banker 
(‘ Davis v. Bouclier,’ 5 T.R. 488). There 
must be special circumstances to take a 
case out of the common rule. Now I 
take it, that ‘ Atkinson v. Elliott,* 7 T. R., 
is expressly in point. There, the money 
was received after on a contract made be- 
fore the bankruptcy : so it is here. The 
written agreement of deposit is confined to 
the particular loan ; the discount of the 
notes was a separate transaction ; the agree- 
ment was to return the surplus money, and 
it was made when no insolvency was in 
contemplation. The paper, when sold, 
was reduced to money to the credit of 
Palmer and Co., which brings it within 
the ordinary rule of general credits in the 
bands of the banker; but it is argued that 
the rule is otherwise when the rights of 
third persons interfere, and that the right 
of the creditors docs so here. I answer — 
the surplus was constructively vested in 
Palmer and Co., before any such right of 
creditors could have arisen. The surplus 
money stood in place of the paper, and the 
like right in equity attached to it. The 
Bank had a prior right, or if not prior, at 
least an equal right. The creditors must 
have the superior • right before they can 
make out tlieir claim (• Brown v. Jones,* 
1 Atk.) ; and here the right of the Bank 
is the superior, for their right had been ac- 
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quired previously to the insolvency. I can 
see nothing in the written contract to con- 
trol that prior right. But it is urged, that 
the bankrupt law makes the difference. 
That all property and right of the bankrupt 
or insolvent passed to bis assignees is a 
well known principle : but it is also a 
principle, that it so passes subject to the 
like equities as if in the hands of the bank- 
rupt himself. The 5 Geo. II. c. SO, s. 28, 
which I refer to because most of the re- 
ported decisions were made upon it, pro- 
vides that, when there have been mutual 
credits, the balance is to be struck, and 
this is all that can be claimed. The sub- 
sequent act (6* Geo. IV. c. 16,) has a si- 
milar provision even more extended. Then, 
was this sum a credit in the hands of the 
Bank or not ? When the Bank became a 
creditor by discount of the notes, they were 
entitled per contra to credit of the surplus 
of the paper. Mutual credits between the 
insolvents or bankrupts and their creditors 
are transferred to the assignees. Had 
l’almcr and Co. brought their action for 
the surplus, would it not have been com- 
petent to the Brink to plead a set olF? And 
is the right varied by tlie substitution of 
new parties? I say not: for equities follow 
a fund or right into the bands of the as- 
signees, and so it was adjudged by Lord 
Ilardwicke in the case above cited. £1 Atk.) 
So says the statute. I have examined all 
the cases cited in argument, but find no- 
thing to the contrary. Putting the doc- 
trine of lien wholly aside, the defendants 
are entitled to the verdict on the other 
ground of set-off.’* 

Sir E. Ryan - I entirely concur that 
there must be a verdict for defendants. 
This question is by no means new ; it 
w'as fully discussed here lately in the case 
of ‘ Cockerell and Co. v. Assignees of 
Palmer and Co.,* * when all the autho- 
rities now referred to were fully consi- 
dered. 

There are two point9 in the case — 1. 
whether defendants have a lien as hankers. 
—2. whether they have a set-off on the 
ground of mutual credits. On the first, 
I think there was a lien. It would be 
useless to quote cases on a point 60 well 
established since that of * Davis v. Bou- 
cher.* The banker has a general lien on all 
securities. To take any particular secu- 
rity out of this general rule, there must 
be special circumstances affecting its de- 
livery. * Atkinson v. Elliott * is a strong 
case to shew the contrary in this instance, 
although that was not the case of n banker. 
We must take it that the Company's 
paper was indorsed to the Bank, though 
it is not so stated in express terms, for 
otherwise it could not have been sold. 
The cases of * Expte. Deere* and * Expte . 
Oxenden ’ have been often quoted ; but the 
former has never been directly overruled, 
indeed, has been frequently recognised. 

* Sec Vol. VIII. p. 65. 
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Mr Eden in his book does, I think, re. 
concile the two cases ; and seems to regret, 
tbat subsequent decisions have rather fol- 
lowed the reasoning of Lord llardwicke 
than his decrees. I hold the decision in 
‘ Atkinson v. Elliott ' to be law now ; and 
the only qualification to be this — that the 
mutual credit must be such as will neces- 
sarily result in a debt. Here it. clearly 
was so ; and if it is to l>c decided solely 
with reference to this limitation of the rule, 
—I think that decision is expressly in 
point. The case of ‘ Kxpte. Flint and Key 
v. Flint,* has been much pressed upon us; 
but that went upon the ground of a direct 
fraud, and Is widely different from the 
present. 

Judgment for defendants. 

The decision in this case was the reverse 
of what was expected. 

April 9. 

L. Clarke and others ( JCxors. of Vrignon ) 
v. Colvin. — Air. Clarke brought on this mo- 
tion, calling upon the Master (Mr. Money) 
to pay the costs of a default, which had been 
improperly entered by him oil the 3d of 
April ; further, that the reference be trans- 
ferred from the Master to such other officer 
of the court as it might select for the pur- 
pose, on the ground of irregularity and 
incompetency of the master ns exhibited 
ill the extracts from liis Minutes of re- 
ference of the 27th March and 3d April. 

The affidavit of Messrs. Wight and IIol- 
royd, the attcrnics for the complainant, was 
read ; from which it appeared, that a re- 
ference was held in this matter in the Mas- 
ter's office, on the 27th March last, at 
which Mr. Clarke and Mr. Wight attended 
oil behalf of the complainants, when it 
appeared, by the minute of the Master, 
that, oil a former reference, several exhibits, 
produced in evidence and proved before 
the examiner, had been produced before 
the Master in support of the complainant’s 
statement of facts ; hut there was no mi- 
nute in the hook, or on the face of the 
charge, showing that the items referred 
to by the exhibits had been established 
by the evidence. Mr. Clarke then said he 
would prove the exhibits at the next meet- 
ing by reading the evidence taken in the 
cause, and another reference was appointed 
to be held on the 3d of April. On that 
day, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Ilolroyd, on be- 
half of Mr. Wight, attended at the Master’s 
office at about fifteen or twenty minutes af- 
ter two o'clock, when a native writer in- 
formed them that the Master was not at the 
office but at his house. Mr. Clarke di- 
rected that he should ho sent for, and after 
the peon had .been absent a little time, 
he returned with a note from Mr. Money, 
addressed to Mr. Clarke, requesting him to 
step over to his house, as it was much 
cooler than the office. Mr. Clarke refused 
to attend at the house, and Mr. Turton 
and Mr. Hedger arriving at the office to 
attend the same reference op behalf of a 
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defendant, Mr. Clarke informed them of 
his intention, and quitted the office. Mr. 
Turton and Mr. Hedger afterwards at- 
tended the Master’s house, and required a 
default to be recorded for the non-nttend- 
ance of Mr. Wight or his counsel, and the 
Master had recorded the default. As soon 
as the default w'as intimated to Mr. Wight, 
he informed Mr. Clarke, and lamented 
that he had not attended the reference 
and saved the costs to his client. Mr. 
Clarke replied, that no effectual reference 
could have been held at the house of the 
Master, as all the proceedings were at the 
office, and the cause had been delayed in 
consequence of the Master's neglect. Mr. 
Wight afterwards applied to the Master for 
a certificate of default; hut Mr. Money 
replied that he had refused the certificate 
to Mr. Hedger, hut was willing to pay his 
costs, and Mr. Money had at a subsequent 
period offered to pay the whole of the costs 
of the default. At the commencement, 
the Master had been applied to for a minute 
of the proceedings at which the default was 
recorded, and lie had returned a minute 
of the reference, stating that Mr. Turton, 
Mr. Clarke, and Air. Iledger were pre- 
sent, although it was evident that the 
absence of Air. Clarke had occasioned the 
default. 

An affidavit of the Alaster was also put 
in and read; whereby it appeared that the 
Alaster had, together with his note to Air. 
Clarke, sent a verbal message, to say that 
he w ould attend at the office if preferred ; 
and that prior references having \>cen held 
at his house, whereat the same attornics 
had attended, he had not thought any spe- 
cial notice of the place of meeting neces- 
sary. That Air. Turton, for the other party, 
had attended at his house, and that the 
default had been entered upon his urgent 
requisition. 

The learned counsel, after expressing 
the reluctance and delicacy he felt in ap- 
pearing us counsel in a cause in which he 
was himself a party, contended at great 
length, that the holding of the reference at 
the Master’s liouse, instead of the public 
office, was irregular; and though it hud 
been often done for convenience, l>y him- 
self as well as others, yet that in this 
instance it w'ould have been most incon- 
venient, as the proceedings lie intended to 
produce and refer to were all in the office. 
Having attended there, and being ready to 
proceed, the entry of default against his 
client was untrue, and could not be justi- 
fied, and the costs taxed against his clicn 
ought to fall upon the Master himself. It 
was true the Alaster had offered, in the first 
instance, to pay those costs, and afterwards 
to pay the whole cost3 incurred ; hut this 
did not satisfy the justice of the case : the 
cause had been delayed by the default of 
the Master, and he would shew from his 
own minutes, that the Alaster was so inac- 
curate^ inattentive, and negligent, as to be 
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utterly unfit to conduct the reference. Mr. 
Clarke here pointed out what he termed 
untrue minutes made by the Master. 

The Advocate General , for the Master, 
observed that he had seldom a lighter task 
imposed upon him than in showing cause 
against this application. He admitted 
that, in strictness, the place for holding 
references was the public office of the 
Master : but it has been very common, as 
all his friends around him could testify, to 
meet at the house of the Master, when it 
was immediately adjoining the Court- 
house, more especially during the hot 
months ; and no one had ever objected, for 
most people preferred a cool and roomy 
apartment, to a small one immediately 
under the roof, and oppressive from the 
heat. If insisted upon, however, it was an 
irregularity, as the Master was sensible, 
and therefore he had immediately offered 
to indemnify the parties by paying the 
costs himself. But he was charged wiith 
a much graver offence, — with making 
false entries in his minutes, for his own 
advantage ; a charge which was a grave 
one against him, not only as a high otlicer 
of this court, but as a man who had from 
his birth moved amongst gentlemen in 
society. Of that gentleman he spoke and 
felt as one who had known him person- 
ally for twenty years, and who believed 
him wholly incapable of such conduct as 
that imputed to him. The entry of the 
yd April was not untrue, and so it ap- 
peared from the affidavit of the other side. 
The default was not for non-attendance, but 
for not proceeding in the reference. With 
regard to the alleged imperfections in the 
mi miles, it was for the Master to take his 
note of the proceedings in the manner 
best calculated in his judgment for the 
purposes of the reference. lie was not to 
note down the effect of evidence, but 
merely its production, nor to note as read 
what was merely produced to be after- 
wards put in. 

Mr. Clarke , in reply, disclaimed all in- 
tention of charging wilful mis-statement 
by the Master, but insisted on the inaccu- 
racy of the Minutes produced, and re- 
peated with much vehemence his general 
imputations of neglect and incompetence. 

Sir John Franks said, that, with regard 
to the first part of the application, the de- 
fault appeared to have been wrongly en- 
tered, for the party was in attendance at 
the public office, which is the only legal 
place of meeting that the court can recog- 
nize : when it is held elsewhere, the con- 
sent of all parties must be clearly under- 
stood. Costs, therefore, bad been wrong- 
fully fixed upon the party ; but what was 
. the conduct of the Master? He imme- 
diately tendered amends, and though the 
party had a strict right to move the court, 
and lie by no means blamed him for so 
doing, and though if himself strictly in 


order, he would have been entitled to the 
costs of such application ; yet it appeared 
that he had not himself conformed to the 
rule for attendance, nor was he in attend- 
ance until a quarter of an hour after the 
time appointed. Having, therefore, made 
his application after offer of amends, and 
without having been himself strictly regu- 
lar, this part of the application must be 
granted, but without costs of application. 
With regard to the rest of the motion, 
there did not appear to be any ground 
whatever for such interference of the 
court as had been asked for. No doubt 
there might be cases when it would be 
proper and nece&sary, — cases of age or in- 
firmity, or impotence : but lie trusted the 
latter ground would never occur in this 
court. Ti>e inaccuracy and negligence 
charged in this instance were in no wise 
made out by the affidavit, nor by reference 
to the minutes. The sole irregularity that 
appeared was in the place of holding the 
meeting, and for that he immediately of- 
fered reparation. 

Sir R, lii/an entirely concurred with his 
brother Judge, and would confine himself 
wholly to the circumstances in proof from 
the affidavits and documents before him. 
Disregarding therefore, on the one side, 
the general assertion of inaccuracy and in, 
competence, and on the other the appeal to 
the personal character of the officer, the 
Court, in ordering the costs of the default 
recorded to he paid by the Master, suffi- 
ciently intimated that he had been irregu- 
lar : be must pay the costs of all parties 
for that attendance. There was no regu- 
lar place of meeting but the public office 
appointed by the court : meetings else- 
where must be by express arrangement of 
the parties. As to the rest of the applica- 
tion, it seemed to be altogether unsup- 
ported. To make the order asked for, 
would be to declare the Master incompe- 
tent, not for this reference, but for any re- 
ference whatever. There was no ground 
whatever for the court to come to any 
such conclusion. The muster-book had 
been produced, and appears to be kept in 
strict conformity to the late rule of the 
court, though not brought up to the 
latest date, and to be strictly accurate. 
The only fault to be found was, that the 
Master recorded a default for not pro- 
ceeding, when Mr. Wight was ready to 
proceed, and his counsel in fact in attend- 
ance. 

Rule made absolute ; the Master pay- 
ing costs of default, and each party his 
own costs of the application. 

The court was crowded to hear the de- 
cision in this case. 

April 10. 

Harold Alphonso Smith, an attorney, 
was this day ordered to be struck off the 
rolls of the court, on the ground of frau- 
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dulent .conduct towards a client, in re- 
. spect to mouey transactions. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, March 13. 

In the matter of James Young , and 
ethers . — The concerns of this estate con- 
tinue to engage the attention of the Court 
pretty frequently. 

The Advocate General , on the part of 
the Bank of Bengal, and Mr. Dove, on 
his own behalf, moved the court to order 
the assignees to accept an offer of five lacs 
of rupees for the insolvents* jshare in Mo- 
ran and Hill's factories, in Tirboot, which 
share had been mortgaged to the hank. 
The offer was made by Mr. Colville. 

The assignees stated their objection, 
namely, that the price was insufficient; 
that Mr, Colville had offered to pay only 
part of the purchase-money in cash, and 
that a sixteenth of the share had been sold 
to Mr. Hickey. 

These objections were overruled or ob- 
viated, and 

Sir E. Ryan directed the order to he 
made for the sale. 

Mr. Turton applied for an order for the 
sale of a factory in Nuddeah to Mr. Lid- 
yard for 50,000 rupees, which the as- 
signees refused on the ground that they 
had an offer of 70,000 rupees from ano- 
ther quarter, and that the value of the fac- 
tory was 80,000 rupees. This motion was 
not pressed. 

Mr. Eingham presented a petition to 
the Commissioner on the subject of the 
assignees giving proper security for the 
amounts they might hold belonging to the 
estate. 

Sir E. Ryan , after reading the petition, 
said it was couched in terms to which the 
court could not listen, and for which the 
character of the assignees presented no 
sufficient grounds. He would receive any 
suggestions the creditors might offer on 
the subject, but this petition the court 
could not receive. 

March 23 d. 

The Same . — Sir E. Ryan said he had 
received a statement, as ordered by the 
court/ from the assignees of this estate, 
with reference to what they would con- 
sider a fair remuneration for their labours 
in winding, up the concern. The state- 
ment set forth,---** that, considering the 
rate at which Europeans in this country 
were rewarded for their labour, and the 
very arduous duties the assignees had to 
perform, and die heavy responsibilities* 
under which they were acting, they 
thought the sum of Sa. Rs. 1,500 per 
month would not be too much for the 
services of each of them that though this 
sum might appear large, the court would 
consider the magnitude of the affairs en- 
trusted to die assignees, and especially 
with -regard to a sum of upwards of a 


crore of rupees, or a million of money* 
being put into their hands, which did not 
belong to the estate, though a considerable 
sum would accrue to it by the commis- 
sions ; that the assignees were liable for 
any mistake in the disposal of this large 
sum, and were not protected from the 
possibility of loss.’* Sir £. Ryan ob- 
served* that lie thought the amount too 
great, and inquired if any creditor wished 
to say any thing on the subject. 

Mr. Dove said, if the estate was to be 
subject to a positive deduction of the 
monthly amounts mentioned by thp as- 
signees for their salaries, it would be for 
their interest to protract the business. 

Sir E. Ryan informed the creditors, that 
if they thought the assignees were making 
any unnecessary delay, they could bring 
the subject to the notice of the court ; but 
in no case would the court pronounce an 
opinion on the conduct of the assignees 
unless the matter was regularly brought 
forward. 

Mr. Dove had merely made the remark 
by way of answer to the extraordinary call 
made by the assignees of Sa. Us. 1,500 
monthly, for each of them, out of the as- 
sets of an estate w hich had an extraordi- 
nary bad appearance. He bad carefully 
examined the schedule of the insplvents, 
and did not believe the estate would yield 
more than twelve lakhs of rupees, after 
payment of mortgages, and if the expenses 
were on the proposed scale, there would 
be little or nothing left for division 
amongst the creditors. In fact, lie be- 
lieved, the assignees would be making an 
annuity out of the estate if they w'ere re- 
munerated in the manner proposed. 

Mr. Greenaway supported the petition 
of the assignees. He considered the situa- 
tions they were placed in as places of 
great responsibility, and it was prudent 
that a liberal salary should be allowed 
them, iu ol der that they might feel a proper 
degree of interest in the affairs of the 
estate. 

Sir E. Ryan said, wben this subject 
was first brought to his notice, he thought 
the best course was to remunerate them 
by a commission, and now he could not 
say that his first impression was altogether 
removed. The assignees had, however, 
shown that the proposed commission 
would be no remuneration, or might 
amount to a loss. It w'as not possible for 
the court to allow that two skilful and 
careful individuals should be subject to a 
loss; as it was shown in the assignees* 
statement, that the amount of a commission 
of five per cent, on the net proceeds was 
unascertained and uncertain, and that the 
business was subject to a certain expense. 
With regard to the sum of Sa.Ks. 1,500 
monthly, the court thought it too much. 
One of the assignees, Mr. Hurry, was a 
merchant, and doubtless more conversant 
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with mercantile aflfhirs than Mr. Burkin - 
young. Had Mr. Hurry resigned his 
own business, and devoted the whole of 
his time to the affairs of the estate, the 
court would not have thought the pro- 
posed amount more than an adequate re- 
muneration. As it was understood that 
Mr. Hurry did not resign his own busi- 
ness, but took the office of assignee in ad- 
dition to it, and considering that he gave 
up nothing he possessed, the court thought 
the proposed amount too large, and that 
Sa.Its. 1,000 W'ould be a sufficient sum. 
Though what the court stated with refe- 
rence to Mr. Hurry was applicable to Mr. 
Burkinyoung, who had stated that lie 
would devote his whole time to the busi- 
ness, it could not be supposed that lie was 
was so well acquainted with mercantile 
affairs as Mr. Hurry, therefore his time 
was not of so much value; and as his own 
business was still carried on, he gave up 
nothing to obtain the situation. The court 
thought, under all the circumstances, that 
Sa.lis. 1,000 per month would be a fair 
remuneration for each assignee, and would 
order it to be continued for one year, com- 
mencing from the time they undertook the 
office. With regard to the salaries for the 
partners, the assignees had proposed to 
retain three of them (Mr. Sutherland hav- 
ing obtained other employment), and to 
give Mr. N. Alexander Sa. 11s. 800 per 
month, and Mr. Young and Mr. Ballard 
each Sa.lis. 400 per month. There was no 
reason stated for making this difference in 
the salaries, and it was quite impossible 
for the court to estimate the comparative 
merits of, the parties. The court saw no 
reason why Mr. N. Alexander should 
have a greater salary than the other two 
partners, and, under the circumstances, it 
thought Sa.Rs. 400 per month sufficient 
for each. It might he thought n small 
sum considering the former circumstances 
of these gentlemen, but the court could not 
act on such considerations ; and bearing in 
mind that a captain in the army, after 
many years* service, did not receive a lar- 
ger sum, it did not feel it right to make 
an order for a larger allowance. It was 
painful for the court to differ in opinion 
with the assignees, but it was bound to 
come to the conclusion that it hud done, 
and be felt convinced that the decision was 
a correct oue. 

April 12. 

Tlie second session commenced this 
day, when Sir John Franks charged the 
grand jury, and in the course of his 
charge adverted to the circumstance of 
no native having been summoned, which 
he was understood to say was owing 
to some difficulty which was found in 
ascertaining what persons were suffi- 
ciently qualified; a difficulty which would 
be overcome by next sessions, when a suf- 
ficient number would be summoned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAVIGATION 07 THE INDUS. 

The countries anciently comprehended 
in the Greek kingdom of Bactrla are pro- 
bably not exceeded in fertility and capabi- 
lity of production at the present day by 
any in the known world. These regions, 
of rather uncertain limits, are known to 
have extended from the sea of Aral to the 
Indian ocean, including the modern 
Mnvcr-ul-Neher, Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
and Si tide, of all which European mer- 
chants are sqprcely less ignorant than of 
the interior of Africa. The recent mis- 
sions and surveys have demonstrated that 
the great river and its branches, which pass 
through the two southern provinces of 
this tract, fire still “ navigable for fleets of 
vessels 1 ’ to the distance of 1,000 miles 
from the sea. An almost direct line of 
communication by water is therefore ascer- 
tained to exist, with no interruption but 
the Isthmus of Suez, between the centre 
of inland commerce in Asia and the port 
of London. 

Before treating of the productions of the 
countries to which the river gives access, 
I proceed to state the substance of some 
information, from European and native 
travellers, respecting the navigation of tlic 
Indus. The stream itself becomes there- 
fore the first object of attention. 

The waters of the Indus enter the Ara- 
bian Gulf in two great branches, forming 
a rich delta of alluvial land 125 miles wide 
at the base, and 80 in length from thence 
to the point where they separate, about six 
miles below Tatta, a town which some 
reckon the Patala of Arrian. The eastern 
and larger division, called Sata (or Sita), 
continues its direct course, and rushes 
with much impetuosity into the ocean by 
seven mouths. On account of their rapi- 
dity, and the sandbanks which they form, 
only one of these is frequented by vessels 
of fifteen tons. Three of them appear to 
be navigated by smaller boats, namely, the 
Mull, the Wunneyannec, and the Gorec 
ke Bharce. The Bagliar, or western 
branch flowing nearly at a right angle 
from the other, descends to within six 
miles of the sea, where it is subdivided 
into two streams, the Putta and Put- 
nan ee, which arc considered the principal 
mouths of the Indus. Both are navigable. 
The least depth of the Indus, up to its 
junction with the Punjab rivers, is fifteen 
feet in the dry season. It is reported to 
be about twelve in the Attock, which is a 
rapid stream, rather difficult to ascepd. 
The Chunaub, or Acesines, is also two 
fathoms deep, and the minimum of the 
ltavec, or Hydriotes, on which Lahore 
stands, was found to be eight feet, 
though in most places it is twelve. 

The mission, with the royal presents for 
Maharajah liunjcet Singh, completed its 

(10 
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voyage from the seaport of Mandavi, in 
Cutch, to Lahore, in exactly two months. 
The boats stop pedal ways at night. Forty 
days were occupied in reaching Multan, 
and the rest of the time was consumed in 
the winding channel of the Hydriotes, 
which seldom admits of a sail being set. 
The same passage down the river, which 
is 1000 miles, has been made in fifteen 
days. The breadth of the Indus rarely ex- 
ceeds 900 yards, and its current averages 
two and a half miles an hour. The de- 
clivity of its bed is three and a quarter 
inches to the mile. * 

The foregoing description applies to the 
dry seasons,* hot or cold. During the 
rains, the banks are overflown, sometimes 
to a vast extent. At particular places it 
is calculated that the river may then have 
a breadth of no less than fourteen miles. 

There are two kinds of boats used on 
the Indus, one for the conveyance of great 
men, called Jumptee , and another for 
merchandize, which goes by the name of 
Uhoondie . One jumptee was found by 
measurement to be 100 feet long, between 
thirteen and fourteen in breadth, and five 
in depth. The length of the dhoondic is 
about eighty feet, and it is much wider 
than the state boat. The helm of either, 
of a peculiar construction, very large, 
and projecting far astern, acts with power- 
ful and instantaneous effect. This is per- 
haps a successful contrivance to obviate 
the inconvenience of flat bottoms, which 
taking little hold on the water are too ea- 
sily driven to leeward. Keels seem to be 
unknown on the Indus. 

When the wind lulls, tracking , or pull- 
ing the ropes, is resorted to, as in the 
Ganges and Jumna. The Lahore mission 
could average in this way no more than 
half a mile an hour against the current. In 
descending the stream, helm and sails 
being removed, a huge oar lashed be- 
hind is made to regulate the course of the 
boat, which is impelled by two or three 
men working a similar oar midships on 
each side. The. monsoon is favourable 
to sailing up from April to September, and 
coming down with expedition is practicable 
at all times. 

There appears no reason to doubt that 
European science, finding these rude ves. 
sela adapted to their purpose in unskilful 
bands, will be able to introduce essential 
improvements, and to arm them with the 
power of steam for this new scene of enter- 
prize. Officers who have sailed on the 
Indus, calculate that a steamer would 
make six knots an hour in opposition to 
the stream* She might therefore be ex- 
pected to reduce the voyage from months 
to weeks, and consequently to reach La- 
hore from the sea in a fortnight. 

Some are of opinion that Bukkur, an 
iskod, Multan or Lya, and Loodianah, 
wfll be found 'the most advantageous in- 


land ports of the Indus and its tributaries. 
The Setledge, which flows within thirty 
miles of Amritsir, the great' emporium of 
the Punjab, and within four of our most 
advanced station, is unaccountably not yet 
explored. A point of so much interest 
will not it is confidently hoped be left much 
longer in the least doubt; but it is almost 
certain that our river, the old Hesudrus, is 
capable of receiving as large vessels as the 
Chunaub, and it is sufficient for all that 
can float in twelve feet of water. 

Marvellous as the annihilation of so 
much space and time appears, it U fairly 
within the limits of possibility that letters 
and goods may be brought from London to 
the port of Loodianah in six weeks . — ■ Delhi 
Gas, March 9. 

THE BURMESE HEIR APPARENT. 

The Burmese Prince is an extraordinary 
man. lie is self-taught, and although of 
naturally good talents, is very timid, and 
much alarmed lest his turn for scientific 
subjects should be known to the king and 
ministers. A gentleman who has also a 
turn that way, and has seen him frequent, 
ly, declares him to be a wonderful man, 
and if in any other country but this, where 
he could without fear follow the bent of 
his mind, lie would soon prove himself a 
person of superior acquirements. He is 
anxiously looking out for a comet that is to 
appear this month, and which, 1 believe, 
by the calculations of some French astro- 
nomer, is to destroy the earth. He has 
a very good telescope, a thermometer, a 
barometer, a stomach-pump, and I believe 
an air-pump ; all of which he is obliged to 
keep shut up. Subjoined are some ques- 
tions put by him to a gentleman here : 

1st. He has observed that the last three 
comets have appeared in the same sign in 
the heavens ; that the moon's node was in 
at the time ; is this accidental, or has the 
node any connection with comets? 

2nd. On what data does Sir Isaac New- 
ton found his hypothesis of the heat of a 
comet being 900 times greater than that of 
red-hot iron ? 

3d. Is not the height of the atmosphere 
increased at new and full moon, in the 
same manner that the waters of the ocean 
are raised, but to a much greater extent ? 
If so, why does not the barometer indicate 
it by rising ? — Journ . Asiat. Soc, 

PROHIBITION OF SLAVE-DEALING IN OUDE. 

Proclamation of the King of Oude, dated. 

5th Zeegad, 1248 Hijree (corresponding 

with the 20th March, 1833). 

Whereas repeated reports have reached 
our most blessed ears, that slave- dealers, 
and, after their example, sundry persons 
of other tribes, kidnapping, male and 
female children, sell them; and whereas 
no practice can be more detestable than 
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this, for it is nothing short of the destruc- 
tion of human life ; and whereas to our 
Majesty belongs the preservation of the 
people of God committed to our royal 
care, and we do not permit injury to be 
done even to an ant, much less can our 
Majesty sec unmoved the destruction of 
human beings : it is therefore our royal 
wish that this horrible practice (of kid- 
napping) be at once eradicated from our 
royal dominions, and that this vile custom 
(of buying and selling human beings) be 
entirely and absolutely interdicted. We 
therefore command that henceforth no one, 
on any pretence or plea whatever, sell or 
buy human beings ; and that the officers, 
both judicial and ministerial, of the ca- 
pital, and throughout our royal dominions, 
deem it imperative and incumbent on 
them to be ever watchful that this nefarious 
practice do not occur in any place what- 
ever ; and that from those men whom they 
may suspect of having any connection or 
participation in this horrible practice, they 
require a penalty -bond, and even sureties 
for good behaviour, otherwise to banish 
them from our royal territories. In this 
we command the officers aforesaid to be 
unremittingly vigilant and alert ; and if 
any one after the issue of this mandate be 
found guilty of this nefarious practice, he 
shall be apprehended, and an immediate 
report made of the circumstance to our 
exalted presence, that whatever punish- 
ment we are pleased to award in his behalf 
be forthwith carried into effect ; and if 
there be any difficulty in the apprehension 
of such delinquents, that the same lie 
reported to our exalted Majesty without 
loss of time, in order that the royal man- 
date may be issued without delay for their 
apprehension. Let this proclamation be 
promulgated in all the alleys and streets 
by the beat of drum, and copies of it in 
the Persian and Hindee characters be 
suspended in all the kutchcries, civil and 
military, and in all public places of the 
resort of men, that the sellers of human 
beings hereafter shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in chains, and that 
the buyers shall likewise be most severely 
punished, and that if any man clandes- 
tinely buy or sell God’s people, the inform- 
ant of such clandestine dealings shall 
receive a suitable reward ; but if any one 
connive at such, be shall be punished 
accordingly. 

The India Gazette , referring to the 
above, observes, “'We arc happy to add 
that, according to information wc have 
received, the present prime minister of 
Oudc is prosecuting other measures of 
reformation. lie has succeeded In bringing 
into order what his predecessor had left in 
disorder, as well as in suppressing those 
disorders which to the last hour of his 
residence at Lucknow his predecessor had 


been active in fomenting. The resident 
is said to be satisfied with the present 
minister's proceedings.'* 

PLUNDER OF THE MAILS BY TUB KOLES. 

Notice is given from the post-office, 
that the Oak runners, who were conveying 
the mails despatched on the 2‘Jd March, 
for Sum bid pore, Raepore, Nagpore, 
Kamptee, Baitool, Aurungabad, Poonah, 
anil Bombay, were stopped and plundered 
by a party of Kolcs, who carried off the 
mail wallets^ 

ABOLITION OF VAKEELS. 

A report announced in the India Gazette 
that, in consequence of the expense in- 
curred by suitors in the Mofussil courts 
arising from the necessity of depositing 
the fees of vakeels, & c. before-hand, the 
whole of that class of officers was to be 
abolished, and that suits would henceforth 
be conducted either by the parties them- 
selves, or through the agency of mooktars, 
caused the appearance in the Dvrjmn of a 
representation from twenty-four natives of 
Santepore, liampore, and other places, 
expressive of satisfaction at this change. 
They enlarge on the abuses in the Mofussil 
judicial system, and on the extortions of 
the vakeels, the bribery and corruption of 
the Fouzdarcc native officers, in the 
Nuddea district, particularly the Nazir 
and his underlings. They say : “ Though 
many regulations have been passed forbid- 
ding bribery, yet both the plaintiff and 
defendant are ground down by tile corrup- 
tion of the native officers, and yet we 
cannot make it known to our rulers, for 
respectable men are deterred from petition- 
ing by the oath which is required. If any 
man agreeing to take the oath petitions the 
magistrate, he is instantly obliged to find 
security. To require security is to throw 
him at once into the hands of the nazir. 
When upon a complaint for bribery the 
plaintiff is delivered to the nazir and his 
underlings, they can immediately accom- 
plish all their own purposes. Upon the 
suggestion of the other officers, the nazir 
in a small matter of five rupees demands a 
gift of ten rupees, and if it be not paid 
the security is rejected. If a respectable 
householder be given as security instead of 
t lie mooktar, the nazir refuses to accept 
him. If he be not on good terms with the 
mooktar, he confines the complainant. 
This is a great grievance, that security 
should be demanded on account of cbarge9 
of bribery.” They add that “ the taking 
of bribes has proceeded with a steady pace 
since the new Regulation (V.of 1831) And 
without the last diminution, but rather 
with greater eagerness.” 

The editor of the Durpun observes 
elsewhere : “ We have been surprised by 
an intimation in some of the papers, that 
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the. Governor-general intends doing away 
with the vakeels altogether. We sincerely 
hope that no such intention exists* In our 
opinion, they ought to be made the basis 
of the whole judicial system. Were they 
so t and were they well-educated, aspiring 
men, with, freedom of speech, they would 
soon purify all the superior ranks of the 
legal profession.** 

on BE. 

It is understood that the Governor- 
general, on the ground that the affairs of 
the kingdom of Oiide are in a state of 
great disorder, has Caused a communication 
to be addressed to the king, leaving him 
the alternative of governing hi9 country 
better, or of seeing that duty undertaken 
by the British government* The time has 
been when the apology thus proposed for 
usurpation would have passed without 
question ; when expediency, real or ima- 
gined, justified to the conscience of the 
politician every act that he had the power 
to carry into effect ; when lust of conquest 
or acquisition knew no check but want of 
means ; and when might and right were 
treated as convertible terms. A brighter 
day has now begun to dawn upon us. A 
spirit of inquiry£has gone abroad, which 
demands that every important transaction 
shall be exposed to light, and sentence of 
unsparing condemnation is passed on all 
deeds that will not bear its scrutiny. If 
then the sovereign of Oude shall be actu- 
ally divested of his country, the political 
morality of the present age, confessedly 
low as its standard undoubtedly is, will 
require to be satisfied, first, that the sub- 
jects of the king of Oude complain of 
misrule and demand the interposition of 
the British government for their protection; 
secondly, that the British government lias 
not the power of redressing their wrongs 
without usurping the country; and, 
lastly, that such usurpation would alford 
the people a guarantee of good govern- 
ment. It is not even pretended that 
there is such misgovernmentin Oude as to 
endanger the safety or tranquillity of tlie 
neighbouring provinces under the imme- 
diate rule of the British government, so 
that neither the principle of self-preser- 
vation, nor that of duty towards those 
who have an immediate right to our pro- 
tection, is alleged in the present instance, 
and we may therefore affirm that if any 
one Of the heads of inquiry now stated 
must be answered in the negative, the 
proposed usurpation must be abandoned 
as inexcusable. 

>TVnth must be told. The government 
of Oude administered by a lialf-civilized 
native prince is bad. The government of 
the British provinces administered by civi- 
lized foreigners is worse. It is to be 
hoped then that we shall hear no more of 
usurpation as a remedy for the evils that 


oppress Oude. But is there no other 
remedy ?— Assuredly there is. If the 
government have but the tact to abstain 
from personal interference and private 
patronage, there is now a most excellent 
opportunity of putting to the test of expe- 
riment a rational scheme of legislation, 
adapted to the circumstances of Oude. 
By treaty, the king is bound always to 
advise with and act in conformity to the 
counsel of the officers of the Hon. Com- 
pany, and there is reason to believe that 
the present minister feels most anxious to 
conciliate the British authorities to bis 
administration. Let good and honest 
advice be given, absolving the Oude 
government from the necessity of following 
it, and conceding the free and independent 
exercise of their judgment in receiving or 
rejecting it. This would be the part of a 
real friend and faithful ally, not that of a 
dictator or usurper ; and while it would 
fulfil the duty which wc owe to Oude, it 
would permit the rulers of the country to 
enjoy that respect in the eyes of their sub- 
jects which is indispensable to the efficiency 
of their government.— India Caz, Mar . 14. 

An anonymous writer, in the same 
paper, resting his opinion on experience 
and observation, asserts, “ that the intro- 
duction of our authority is dreaded liy the 
people ut large ; that crime is not more 
frequent there than in our own adjoining 
provinces; that the country is fully culti- 
vated according to the population ; that 
the people are in no points worse, in inauy 
better off, than our own subjects ; that the 
Lucknow government is in many cases 
more lenient than our own ; and that 
justice is summary, but cheaper than in 
our courts. 

CONFIRMATION. 

On the 2d April, a confirmation by the 
bishop took place at the cathedral, which 
was attended by about twelve hundred 
persons. One very remarkable feature of 
it was the presence of ninety ‘nine natives 
for confirmation, the nature of which 
they seemed fully to understand, each in 
his turn answering without embarrassment 
the questions put by the right reverend 
prelate. — Cal. Courier , April 3. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

We are glad to have it in our power to 
announce to our readers that the com- 
mitter, formed for taking into conside- 
ration the several plans for a military re- 
tiring fund, have commenced their labours. 

The first meeting took place at the resi- 
dence of the president. Colonel Lutnley, 
on the 1st inst. The delay, it is believed, 
originated in a desire to have the Madras 
and Bombay plans also, to assist them in 
coming to some final arrangement before 
making their report to government. 

Wc are led to understand that the only 
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difficulty which is likely to interfere with 
the accomplishment of this very desirable 
object, is in the disinclination of the 
younger part of the army to contribute. 
The eventual benefit which they will derive 
in accelerated promotion and increased 
allowances appears remote* but is not less 
certain than to the higher grades. 

It is understood that the system of 
annuities has few, if any, supporters, and 
that the plan of giving a bonus has met 
with very general approval .— In din Gaz. 
April 4. 

The committee appointed by government 
to report on a military retiring fund con- 
tinue their meetings and investigations, 
but they have not yet finally agreed on a 
report. The plan submitted by the mili- 
tary auditor-general has, with certain 
modifications, received the concurrence of 
the committee, but its ultimate success 
must entirely depend upon the support 
which it may receive from the army at 
large. — Ibid. April 12. 

THE CIRCUI AT1NQ MEDIUM. 

“ One of the most important subjects 
that came under the Governor-general's 
consideration at Jubulpore, was the circu- 
lating medium of these territories, and the 
practicability of introducing uniformity in 
the currency, and in the corn and land 
measures. Since the establishment of the 
mint at Saugor, the receipts and disburse- 
ments on account of Government have all 
been in rupees of the Furruckubatl stand- 
ard, and they have become the medium of 
exchange at the principal stations in mer- 
cantile transactions; hut retail sales and 
purchases, even at these stations, arc still 
made in the small and base coins of the 
surrounding native states, and no other 
coins arc yet current among the people 
beyond the precincts of these stations. 

“ Here, as every where else, the attempt 
to supersede the currency of a country, by 
the introduction of one of greater deno- 
mination, has failed. In proportion to its 
intrinsic value, the smaller coin will con- 
tinue to purchase a greater quantity of 
commodities, and the new coins will be 
either driven out of the country, or melted 
into ornaments and utensils, in spite of all 
our cfTorts to prevent it. The object of 
Government in the establishment of the 
mint was to give the people of these terri- 
tories the advantage of an uniform and 
wholesome currency, and to save them 
from the loss and aniioyance to which they 
were understood to be exposed, as well 
from our treasurers as from their own 
money-changers, to whom they were al- 
ways obliged to have recourse in the most 
trilling purchases and payments, while 
coins of so many kinds and qualities cir- 
culated in the same district and the same 
market. 


“ There are in every market two stand- 
ards of legal tender. The Hooruiee C/tu - 
lun, or standard of rupees demandable in 
payment of bills of exchange; and the 
Bazar Chulun y or standard receivable with- 
out discount in all bazar purchases. There 
are always some to be found above the 
standard of Hoondee Chulun, and still 
more below that of Bazar Chulun ; and 
the treasurers, who are always authorized 
to receive and required to pay at the 
Hoondee Chulun, find their advantage in 
rejecting as high and paying as low as they 
possibly can. All that they get above the 
standard of Iloondee Chulun tbey try to 
take away with them for private sale; and 
all that they take below that standard tbey 
try to pass off in government payments. 
These treasurers have all their deputy 
treasurers, or Tuhweeldars, with the native 
collectors of purgunnas ; and as tbey are 
required to give security for their good 
behaviour, it is found necessary to leave 
their nomination to them. They all, there- 
fore, join in this effort to profit by the 
loss and annoyance of others; and com- 
monly manage to make farmers pay a fixed 
sum for the jrrivifcge of paying into the 
treasury rupees even of the regulated 
standard. \Vliilc rupees of a great variety 
of different dates and mints were received 
and paid by Government, every treasury 
was a perpetual scene of knavery and con- 
tention : but this evil has now in great 
measure been removed by the adoption of 
the new Furruckabad rupee, as far as the 
public treasuries are concerned. Still, 
however, the old and base coinage of native 
mints forms the entire circulating medium 
throughout the country, except at thesud- 
der stations, and the great mass of the 
people have not all the advantages which 
Government contemplated in the establish- 
ment of the mint at Saugor. The new 
rupees are not yet the circulating medium 
of the country: they are still a commo- 
dity, and, like other commodities, pur- 
chased as they arc wanted for immediate 
purposes. During the time that the go- 
vernment collections are in progress, from 
November to May, one hundred of the new 
rupees will often, in the bazar at the out- 
stations, fetch one hundred aud twenty or 
twenty-one rupees of the native coinage, 
though in intrinsic value tbey are equal to 
only one hundred and fifteen ; but when the 
collections are suspended, tbey will some- 
times not fetch more than one hundred and 
tw elve. The mint master at Saugor grants 
bills upon the treasuries of the other dis* 
tricts of the agency, in payment for the 
bullion be receives into the mint; and the 
new rupees, paid into their treasuries as 
revenue, are drawn out in exchange for 
these bills as tlicy become scarce and dear 
in the market during the season of col- 
lections, sold in the bazar to the farmers, 
and paid back again to the treasury, where, 
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after a few rounds, they remain till the 
neftt season, or till a remittance in specie is 
required to a distant treasury. 

The Governor- general, when at Sau- 
gor, took the opportunity of mentioning 
to these chiefs, how desirable it would be 
to have one uniform standard of currency 
throughout Central India ; and they all 
seemed delighted at the prospect of having 
an opportunity of co-operating with His 
Lordship in a work of such manifest ad- 
vantage, both to the government and the 
people. 

“ It seems very absurd that the pettiest 
native chief, even of our own creation, 
should be suffered to have his independent 
mint at work, inundating the country with 
his base coin, which is hardly ever of the 
same value for a year together ; when in 
every country on earth coinage has always 
been considered as essentially and neces- 
sarily the prerogative of the sovereign, by 
the continual exercise of which he can 
alone insure uniformity and integrity in 
the circulating medium. But it is still 
more absurd to see them still stamping 
their coin in the name of an emperor, who 
has had no more to do with their rights 
and interests, than Prester John or the 
Lama of Thibet. In India, as in Europe, 
feudatory aud tributary chiefs had often the 
privilege of coinage granted or conceded 
to them by the sovereign power ; but, as 
in Europe, they never had or presumed 
to claim a right to have more than the 
profits of their respective mints. The im- 
pression aud the denomination of the coin 
they always received from tlieir sovereign ; 
and we lose in the estimation of the natives 
of this country, by not exercising this ne- 
cessary right of sovereignty over our vas- 
sals, the subsidiary, tributary, and protected 
native states of our Eastern empire. The 
arms of the king on one side, those of the 
Honourable Company on the other, and 
the name of the Governor-general for the 
tiope being, would surely be more becom- 
ing than a legend from the Koran , and 
the asserted dominion of an idle pageant, 
of whom the people know nothing, and 
whose history is to them all 1 Dwaperkec 
bat,', or the world before the Flood.” — 
Corresp . Cal . Cour., Feb . 27. 

savings' banks. 

The Calcutta Gazelle of April 13 an- 
nounces the intention of Government to 
establish Savings' Banks in Calcutta, under 
its. own immediate responsibility and au- 
thority, aud to extend them gradually 
throughout the country, in such manner as 
Mlty/Seerq desirable. 

*• * „ 

l * native misconception. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding 
the. long intercourse f>etwecn natives of 
Hitt capstan and Europeans, they have so 


little become acquainted with each other's 
manners and notions. Few Europeans 
can understand the motives of a native, or 
really value the cause of his actions ; and 
the natives are wholly ignorant of the 
causes and springs of the deeds of an 
European, even when influenced by the 
best of motives. 

In 1827, the then Governor-general, 
Lord Amherst, proceeded up the river to- 
wards the Upper Provinces. It is an ab- 
solute fact, that his Lordship's servants set 
abroad a report that he was in the habit of 
eating every morning for breakfast a young 
child ; that when they halted at the villages 
on the side of the river, they made this de- 
mand of the headman, as well as for kids, 
fowls, &c. required. The matter, of course, 
always ended by a compromise being made, 
which put a 'good sum of money in the 
head Khansamah’s pockets, who went off, 
in all appearance, to satisfy his Lordship's 
cannibal appetite from some other source. 

One other instance has come to know- 
ledge, not so glaring, but equally absurd. 
A man was convicted of passing forged 
rupees, and sentenced to punishment. It 
was afterwards observed to the officer who 
tried the case, by a native of great intelli- 
gence and respectability, that the mail's 
evil destiny had led him into the scrape, 
but that the case was a hard one. It was 
explained in reply that there could be no 
hardship, as the forged coin was found on 
the man. The native then made this ex- 
planation of the cause of his remark : he 
understood, he sail!, that in every hundred 
rupees issued from the Calcutta mint, the 
Government introduced five forged coin, 
in order to pay the mint expenses, and 
that, in consequence, the punishment of 
any one on whom such coin were found 
was unjust . — Delhi Gas . 

RUNJEET SINGH. 

Lahore . — Mr. John Home represented 
to Runjcet Singh, that Dr. Harlan had 
defrauded the Government of a great deal 
of money, in the settlement of the Gooz- 
rat district, and that he had brought the 
canoongocs and other umla to the court, 
who were all waiting his highness's plea- 
sure. The maharajah directed that Dr. 
Ilarlan should be requested to give in a 
statement of his accounts. A petition 
was received from Captain Cateline, at 
Loorlinnah, stating that if the rajah could 
promise him a respectable situation at his 
court, he would wait on him at Lahore* 
To this no reply was returned. 

General Allard, the commander of the 
regular cavalry, signified to the maharajah 
his intention of proceeding to Europe, and 
requested that an order might be given for 
his arrears of pay. Runjeet Singh direct- 
ed Kooshal ISingh and Goorniuk Singh 
to state, that in part of his arrears he must 
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take 30,000 rupees in shawls and scarfs. 
This the general declined, as it would put 
him to much inconvenience and loss, and 
begged therefore that the maharajah 
would order him payment in cash. On 
hearing the reply, Uunject Singh was 
much displeased, and mentioned that 
Hurree Singh Nullooa, who lmd been in 
his army for many years, and had done 
him a great deal of service, had never re- 
fused to take whatever was offered to 
him. Here, however, said he, is Mon- 
sieur Allard, who came to Lahore almost 
a beggar, and during his stay has amassed 
a considerable fortune, and after several 
lacks of rupees has been spent in training 
some troops, he is now leaving contrary to 
my inclination ; I can therefore place little 
confidence in my other foreign officers, 
who may in the time of need desert me in 
the same manner. An order was then 
given to pay him his arrears. 

A petition was received from Kischun- 
cluind vakeel, in which he stated that the 
Governor-general had requested Shah 
Shujuh ool Moolk to delay his attack 
on Cahul until he again heard from the 
English Government. 

Pirie Sahib's vakeel represented to his 
highness, that the newspapers confirmed 
the report of the determination of the 
Russians to make an attack on India, and 
stated that should the maharajah require 
any troops, he would write to his master 
for them. Goorinuk Singh, who was pre- 
sent, replied that when soldiers were re- 
quired, lie could raise in the Manji coun- 
try a lakh or two with the greatest ease. 
Mofussul Uhbar, Feb. 24. 

The Dr. Harlan, mentioned above, is 
Itunjeet’s governor of Goozrat province. 
The following particulars of him are stated 
in Mr. Wolff's journal. 

Dr. Josiali Ilurlan was born of a res- 
pectable quakcr family in Philadelphia, 
in 1799. When twenty-one, he went as 
supercargo to Canton, and on his return 
to Philadelphia, fell in love with a young 
lady, who promised to marry him. lie 
sailed again to Calcutta, but hearing that 
his betrothed lady had married somebody 
else, he determined never again to return 
to America. He went to China in a com- 
mercial capacity, and returning to Cal- 
cutta, submitted himself to an examina- 
tion at the Medical Board, and was ap- 
pointed surgeon at the Calcutta General 
Hospital, from whence he was transferred 
to the artillery at Dum Dum, and pro- 
ceeded with that detachment to Rangoon. 
Having visited the Burmese empire as far 
as Promo, he returned to Calcutta, and 
then travelled up to Simlali, to Lord 
Amherst, from whom he demanded and 
obtained permission to resign. Next he 
went to Khorassan, as agent to the ex- 
king, Sbah Shoojah ool Moolk, who ho- 
noured lum with the title of Azeez-ood- 


dawla Behadoor, the friend of the king. 
He went to Buhawulpore, accompanied 
by 100 attendants, and travelled on, across 
the Indus, up to Pcshawer, where he in- 
tended to take possession of the fortress 
of Jack, but failed, and went disguised ns 
a derveish to Cabool, whence he finally 
returned to the Punjaub. lie was accom- 
panied some time by a Mr. Mason, an 
English deserter, who afterwards travelled 
about in Persia as an American. He 
speaks and writes the Persian with very 
great fluency. 

From Lahore papers, we learn that 
wars and rumours of wars arise. Reports 
of the approach of the Russians, as de- 
tailed in our second number, are preva- 
lent ; nothing else of a public nature is 
detailed. Private scandal speaks loudly 
of Riiuject Sing having become besotted 
with the love of a female named Gaol 
JBehnr , whose brother helms set farahove 
the nobles of his own land by the title of 
vizier and mirza. These men are respect- 
ed and have great influence, and seem 
almost to rule the country . — Delhi Gaz . 


COOLIN’ BRAHMINS. 

The Reformer continues with com- 
mendable zeal to urge on the attention of 
government the safety, justice, and huma- 
nity of enacting legislative restrictions on 
the polygamy of Coolin Brahmins. When 
we look back at the facility with which 
the abomination of widow-burning was 
suppressed, there cannot be a doubt that 
such a law as is desired by the most en- 
lightened portion of the Hindoo commu- 
nity, for correcting the abuses of poly- 
gamy, would be received with similar 
feelings of gratitude, and exert a similar 
tendency to raise the Hindoo character in 
both sexes. There are, however, consi- 
derations which, it may be well supposed, 
would lead Government to pause before 
adopting the suggestions of the Reformer . 
In the first place, the domestic usages of 
the natives arc very little known to us, 
and the secrets of the prison-house in 
which their ladies reside are nearly in- 
scrutable. What arc the pleasures and 
pains, the virtues and vices, of married life, 
among the middle and higher classes of the 
natives, we can but vuguely imagine j and 
so many are the inherent points of repul- 
sion between Europeans and Asiatics, 
that their mutual ignorance i& never likely 
to be much diminished. Secondly, accord- 
ing to our notions, polygamy is one entire 
abuse, with which there can be no compro- 
mise. To regulate polygamy would give 
a direct sanction to that which is now only 
tolerated, as was justly objected to the old 
regulations on the subject of widow-burn- 
ing.— Cal. Cour, Aprils . 
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THS MELONS OF BOKHARA. 

Capt. Burnes, in forwarding to the Hor- 
ticultural Society some seeds of the cele- 
brated melon of Bokhara, observes : 

** From the melons of India we can 
form no idea of the luscious nature of the 
fruit as it grows in the plains of Toorkis- 
tan, or, as we call it, Tartary. This me- 
lon attains a great size, having frequently 
a circumference of two-and-a-half and 
three fee t — those which are reared in win- 
ter are much larger, and two of them form 
a load for a donkey ! One has a notion 
that that which is large cannot be delicate, 
but no fruit in the world can surpass the 
melon of Bokhara. Those of India, Ca- 
bool, and Persia, not even excepting the 
well-known fruit of Ispahan, do not bear 
any comparison with it. The pulp of the 
Bokhara melon is about two inches and a 
half thick, and retains its flavour to the 
very skin, which is the criterion of supe- 
riority with the inhabitants. So great a 
quantity of saccharine matter is contained 
in the melons of Bokhara, that molasses, 
and consequently sugar, may be readily 
extracted from them.** 

THE CIIURUC K POOJAH. 

A loud call lias been made in the Jic- 
former ( Hindoo paper) on government to 
put down the barbarous exhibitions of the 
Churuck Poojah, a practice no where even 
mentioned in the Sliasters, but founded by 
a Saiva, named llajali Ban. “ We ear- 
nestly implore our rulers,** it observes, 
“ to rescue a deluded people from the 
thraldom of inhuman superstition. Let 
pundits and other respectable independent 
natives be consulted on the subject, and if 
government find that the cruelties prac- 
tised at this Poojah ore not enjoined by 
the Shasters, as we have stated, let a 
bye-law be immediately made, and pro- 
mulgated among the people by beat of 
tom-tom. Let the magistrates be autho- 
rized to grant passes only on condition 
that no cruel perforation or mangling of 
the body will be practised, anil the Iha- 
nadars and chokeydars be ordered to ap- 
prehend such as may be found to disobey 
this order, together with their aiders and 
abetters. ]j[i| prohibiting these cruelties, 
we perfect^Agree with the India Gazette , 
that care ought t&;be taken not to sup- 
press whatever is harmless in the Churuck 
Poojah. * The large assemblages of people 
that take place, and the joyous feeling that 
prevails throughout the lower classes of 
native society,' as well as the traffic which 
is carried on at such festivals, ought rather 
to be encouraged, as being beneficial for 
the people, and the least interference with 
these must be considered intolerant.** 

The John Hull states that the discussion 
in the papers on this subject had made the 
celebration of the Poojah, this year, more 
than Usually attractive. 


The government, however, interdicted 
the erection of any churuck in the streets 
of Calcutta, so that the nuisance, of which 
the Circular Road has been for so many 
years the scene, was on the 11th April re- 
moved beyond the boundary of Calcutta, 
into Entally and Sealdah. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES. 

The Sumachar Durjmn , with reference 
to the admission of natives to government 
employments, has the following remarks : 

“ After having excluded the natives for 
nearly forty years from all share in the 
government, we have at length discovered 
that they have made no advance in know- 
ledge and civilization, and we have come 
to the conclusion, that they ought to be 
entrusted with higher powers and greater 
dignity, and endowed with larger salaries. 
In pursuance of these plans, they have 
been raised to the bench, allowed to sit as 
assessors to European judges, and are en- 
trusted with the decision of suits of great 
magnitude. We rejoice in the change, 
because we believe that it will eventually 
benefit the country; and that if we had 
continued to pursue an opposite system, 
and to deprive the natives of all hope of 
rising to distinction in the public' service 
in their own land, and of all motives to 
honourable exertion, we could not have 
been said to have fulfilled our duties to 
the country. We believe the natives of 
India fully capable of filling these ele- 
vated situations, so far as talent and 
ability are required. Any natives of edu- 
cation and intelligence, if entrusted with a 
cause in which helms no personal interest, 
will ho fully as likely to come to a just 
and equitable decision as the ablest Euro- 
pean Judge. 

“ But though we hail the change with 
exultation, fur different is the feeling ge- 
nerally throughout the country. In our 
capacity of editor of this paper, we have 
peculiar advantages, by means of an ex- 
censivc Mofussil correspondence, for be- 
coming acquainted with the opinions of 
the natives in the country, and hence we 
are constrained to say that those who have 
the prospect of being obliged to resort to 
these courts, in which natives are to pre- 
side, view the change generally with dis- 
may. They cannot divest their minds of 
the idea that bribery and corruption arc 
inherent in the native character ; they have 
no confidence that a large salary will 
tempt a man to neglect the means of ille- 
gal gain; but conclude that the greater 
the salary the more voracious will be the 
appetite for bribery. They believe that 
the chief reason why these posts are sought 
with avidity is not the dignity, or the 
pay of office, but the unbounded scope 
which they afford for amassing fortunes. 
They consider themselves, therefore, as in a 
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measure bound hand and foot and deli- 
vered over to men who will never scruple 
to make the most of their situations. 

“ Such are the complaints which we 
continue to receive from all quarters by 
post ; which wc hear from the lips of al- 
most every native who is not interested in 
obtaining these posts. Wc really feel a 
difficulty in giving any opinion on the sub- 
ject. Full well do wc know that, up to 
the day when Lord William 13entinck 
passed the MoonsifF’s and Sudder Amecn’s 
Regulation, the natives sought office only 
for its illegal emoluments; that it was the 
aim of every man entrusted with power to 
turn that power into money ; that the mak- 
ing the most of one*s situation was never 
regarded as the slightest infringement of 
the laws of morality, and that no one was 
esteemed dishonourable except the rogue 
who, receiving bribes from both parties, 
neglected or forgot to return the money to 
the losing party. So deeply rooted was 
this system of co/iducting business (wc 
will not call it bribery or corruption), so 
universal these practices, that we were of 
opinion that they could not be eradicated 
in a single age. Time, however, will 
shew how the system of Moonsills and 
Sudder Ameens works. Time alone can 
decide whether the men, who have never 
considered it unfair, unjust, or dishonour- 
able, to improve the opportunities of gain 
which public situations gave them, w ill be 
induced to lay aside that disposition on the 
reception of a higher salary, or through 
the fear of infamy.” 

BANKING. 

At a meeting held at Agra, on the 4th 
March, to consider the means to be adopt- 
ed for the establishment of a Rank in 
the Mofussil, projected by Dr. Hender- 
son, and for procuring the sanction of go- 
vernment thereto, the following resolu- 
tions were agreed to : — 

1st. That the committee be requested 
to address a letter to government, solicit- 
ing their permission for the incorporation 
of a company for the establishment of a 
Rank at Agra, to be called the “ Gover- 
nors and Company of the Mofussil Rank,” 
and that their permission be requested for 
the officers of the Hon. Company’s ser- 
vice, civil and military, to act as directors 
to the said bank, the limited state of so- 
ciety in India rendering it almost impos- 
sible to conduct a banking establishment, 
not directly connected with commerce, 
unless such permission be obtained. 

2dly* That the committee be requested 
to circulate copies of the proceedings of 
this meeting to the neighbouring stations, 
and to such individuals as may in their 
opinion be likely to aid the establishment 
of a Mofussil Rank, requesting them to 
furnish any hints or suggestions likely to 
JuMm.VoL.12.No.46. 


bo useful to the committee, in drawing up 
the ruleB for the general management of 
the bank. 

3dly. That the committee prepare, as 
far as they are able, a code of regulations 
for the management of the bank in its 
several departments, together with such 
other information as they shall be able to 
procure, which they will arrange for dis- 
cussion at a general meeting* to be called 
by them either on the receipt of a reply 
from government to the communication 
directed to be made above, or whenever 
they may consider such a measure expe- 
dient. 

The conveniences of a well- supported 
bank arc finding advocates in India, in 
proportion as the contraction of the cir- 
culating medium, and the ebbing of com- 
mercial credit (partly produced thereby), 
have curbed the ambition of the trader, 
and created a gulph between him and the 
private capitalist, — lessening the income 
of the latter, and hurting the condition of 
all classes by disturbing the confidence of 
their mutual dealings. All the Mofussil 
papers arc sanguine of the benefits to be 
derived therefrom. The Delhi Gazette 
would have a bank in every large town, 
und appears to anticipate no greater diffi- 
culty of management than in England. 
An article in the Colombo Journal recom- 
mending a public bank in Ceylon, which 
vve should consider to be quite ripe for 
such an institution, has excited emulation 
in the inhabitants of Singapore, and there 
also >vc observe a bank scheme proposed 
in the Singapore Chronicle. We have 
already endeavoured to warn the Indian 
public against the dangers of banking, 
when not conducted upon a well-digested 
plan. There is nothing more inviting 
than the apparent power of coining wealth 
by a simple signature; — no engine more 
difficult to keep in order and under con- 
trol. — CaL Cour. April 9. 

CANAL BETWEEN THE GANGES AND 
GOOMTEE. 

The King of Oude is opening a canal 
between the Ganges and Goomtee, the 
distance being some seventy The 

greater part of the canal has b4W|i*lre&dy 
cut, and the work is now at a stand for 
want of a British engineer officer. The 
king applied to the governor-general some 
months ago for an engineer, but one has 
not yet been appointed. 

RAJFOOTANA. 

The kiladar of Mawainaypoona, who 
was stated to have encouraged his people 
to beat the Company’s soldiers while on 
a halt near his fort, lias been dismissed by 
order of the Jyepore state : the spirit of 
good feeling towards the British govern- 
(M) 
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merit is very general among the thakoors 
in Oudeypore, and Col. Lockett's judi- 
cious conduct is calculated to foster this 
good-will. 

We hear, however, that the Rajpoot 
chieftains are shocked at the rumoured 
destruction of the great gun, which tra- 
dition says was brought to Agra from 
Chitore . — Meerut Obs. Mar. 14<. 

MR. WOLFF. 

This reverend and eccentric personage 
arrived in Calcutta on the 22d March. 
He published immediately two addresses, 
one to the Roman Catholics, another to 
the Jews, of Calcutta, inviting them to 
conference with him. He also published 
complimentary letters addressed to him by 
the Great Mogul and the King of Oude, 
and a translation of a letter addressed to 
him from Mulvec Mahomed Ishah, the 
grand mullah of Delhi, in answer to Mr. 
Wolff’s assault upon Islamism and de- 
fence of Christianity. The latter is worth 
re-publishing : — 

“ I answer thus to the Reverend Joseph 
Wolff— In all religions there are some 
points of radical, and others of hut col- 
lateral importance. Of the revealed re- 
ligion of Moses, Christ, and Muhamrned, 
the root consists of three parts, viz. the 
unity of God, a state of retribution, and 
the mission of Prophets. Rut though 
some admit, others deny, the divine mis- 
sion of our prophet. The Jews acknow- 
ledge the prophetic characters of Jesus 
and Muluimmed, but the Nazarenes deny 
the latter. The Mussulmans establish 
the divine mission of our prophet by nu- 
merous proofs, three of which I will re- 
cite* 1st, That Muhammcd, son of Ab- 
doollali Iluslimee, of the Karcish tribes 
•of Mecca and Medina, was a prophet 
sent by God, is attested by bis miracles ; 
for whoever achieves such is unquestion- 
ably a prophet. From these wc deduce 
the unavoidable conclusion, therefore, that 
Muhamrned is the prophet of God. Him- 
self claimed the recognition of this, and 
no one denied it, or the reality of his 
miracles, which succeeded each other in 
regular series. Their reality was no more 
doubtytfgerthan that of Constantinople, 
LonddpN Abyssinia, or that of Hntim, 
Roostum, , andjpfczuidiar. The proofs, by 
which their existence becomes established, 
are essentially the same as those on which 
the miracles and prophetic character of 
Muhammcd rest. 2dly, That the Koran 
is from the mouth of God, is as little to be 
doubted, as that the Old and New Testa- 
ments und the prophecies proceed from 
him; for no one can deny that the com- 
position of the Koran is without a paral- 
lel, and the past and future unfolded in it 
could only he from God. The Jews and 

S hristians opposed to its divine origin, 
idugh skilled in its language, were una- 


ble to produce even one solitary verse 
similarly perfect. Indead, up to this date, 
A. H. 1248, no Arabian, Persian, no 
inhabitant of Christendom, of India or 
Scind, no human or super-human being, 
lias produced a composition so perfect and 
surpassing. And 3dly, The divine mis- 
sion is proved in numerous chapters and 
verses of this work, which l am ready to 
adduce. Moreover, many attributes be- 
longed to the prophet which none else 
produced . H is bodily strength was great- 
ly superior to that of other men ; so were 
his forbearance, liberality, wisdom, and 
trust in God ; his truth, honesty in the 
fulfilment of promises, and beneficence, 
his comprehension, capacity, justice, and 
compassion, his comeliness of feature and 
complexion, fragrance of person, devo- 
tion to God, austerity and strict observ- 
ance of religious rites, with divers other 
surpassing qualities. He too proclaimed 
God’s unity, and that he had neither part- 
ner nor equal ; that man should first pray 
and give alms in his name; he said to the 
poor, to relatives, to the distressed and 
to holy devotees, observe justice one to- 
wards another; abstain from murder, for- 
nication, swearing and theft, chicanery 
and deceit, from falsehood, breach of pro- 
mise, and the love of this wothl. If ex- 
posed to tyranny, he commanded us to 
forgive the tyrant, to propitiate God by 
the sacrifice of animals, and to observe 
hospitality. Whosoever exhibits these 
and such like attributes must be indeed a 
prophet. For instance : a certain person 
arriving in a city, says, 4 I am a physician.* 

4 If so,' reply the inhabitants, ‘ write 
us a book for the sick, and point out their 
remedies.’ He does all this. Ilis book 
resembles those of antecedent physicians ; 
thousands arc cured by its means and by 
its study. Many physicians are produced, 
all successful in curing. Should any of 
the citizens say, 4 This is no physician,* 
the world would pronounce them to be 
ignorant fools ; for, were anyone to deny 
that Hippocrates, Galen, Socrates, and 
Avicenna, were physicians, he would be 
looked upon as contemptible and mad. 
The proofs of their truth are not stronger 
than those regarding our prophet. Again, 
were anyone to deny that the Fast-Jndia 
Company ruled in Hindustan, would he 
not be considered as ignorant and insane ? 
Even so must be considered that person 
who denies Muhamrned to have been a 
prophet. Our well-established religion 
prevails in many countries and cities, and 
is professed by Moafus Moulvccs, learned 
and holy men, in Arabia, Toorun, Persia, 
Turkey, Koorasan, India, Scind, Bho- 
kara, Abyssinia, and the Mugrab, and 
many souls have through its means been 
blessed and received forgiveness of their 
sins. So many learned and transcendent 
men appear not in support of any other 
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creed ; nor do so many valuable books, 
traditions, commentaries, and proofs, con- 
cur in establishing any other religion what- 
soever. Should a few blind men assert 
that the sun has not risen, because they 
have not seen him, would any one place 
reliance on their word? — no; let their 
blindness be cured, and the sun becomes 
visible. Our religion is no less clear than 
his light. The words of our prophet are 
acknowledged as true: why then doubt 
of his ascent to and return from heaven ? 
Antecedent prophets foretold his coming 
upon earth. Why then deny that his mis- 
sion was divine? 

“ What proofs, let me ask, have you 
that Jesus was the Son of God? In 
many works it is stated, that this implies 
merely his propinquity to and approach by 
God. Is Jesus, 1 would ask, of the same 
nature as God ? If he be, then can he 
be no other than God ! But it is acknow- 
ledged that God existed from eternity, 
and was not produced or born ; now Jesus 
was born. If you say, he was horn of 
the Holy Ghost, still was lie produced, 
and cannot therefore be self-existent, or 
equal to it. Whether then is Jesus born 
— of God, the Holy Ghost, or the Virgin 
Mary? If Jesus was not of the same 
nature as God, liow could he be the Son 
of God. Again; wus Jesus the propel ty 
or not of God ? If the property, lie could 
not be the Son, these two being distinct 
and different. Did Jesus necessarily pro- 
ceed from God or not? If necessarily, 
then was God subject to the necessity of 
appearing upon earth ; but to him neces- 
sity applies not. And if Jesus necessarily 
came, did he so for his own or God’s glory 
and perfection ? If for God’s, then was God 
imperfect, and to him imperfection cleaves 
not. If for his own perfection, then wus 
Jesus imperfect. If Jesus was born, as 
you say, of the Holy Spirit, and the 
meaning of Holy Spirit be Jesus, then 
was he horn of himself. If Jesus was 
born of Gabriel, then was he the son of 
that Angel, and not of Mary or God. If 
Jesus was to God as life to man’s body, 
as you declare, then must he have been 
God himself. Finally, what proof have 
you that Jesus is the last of the prophets?” 

Mr. Wolff delivered a scries of lectures 
at the Town Hall, which attracted a pro- 
digious assemblage, including Hindoos 
and Roman Catholics ; amongst the com- 
pany were the bishop, the archdeacon, 
and several clergymen, with many distin- 
guished members of society. The John 
Hull states, that Mr. Wolff was in close 
communication with a gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion, well-known in the 
commercial circles. 

Owing to his state of health, which 
had suffered from the climate of Bengal, 
he was to quit Calcutta on the 26th April 


for Madras, intending thence to proceed 
to Bombay and the Red Sea for Malta. 

A farewell letter from Mr. Woolff, dated 
“ Barrackporc, April 19,” and addressed 
“ to my Christian friends in Calcutta,” 
which appears in the Cal. Courier , — an- 
nouncing that he has taken his passage 
for Madras, thence to Bombay,— contains 
the following strange passage: — “ and it 
is to me a matter of joy that my mis- 
sionary friends at Calcutta have heard me 
confirming the fact, that their labours 
have produced fruit in several parts of 
Phrygia and Ilindoostan. In short, you, 
iny dear Christian friends, have certainly 
been edified by perceiving how a Jew, in 
the eighteenth century, suffered for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and how he succeeded 
in making the world laugh at their own 
follies and inconsistency ; tor whilst Jo- 
seph Woolff preaches the gospel in Pales- 
tine, a lady of the world, a lady of exalted 
talents, a lady brought up at the table of 
the first statesman in the world, flogs with 
her tender and noble hands his (Joseph 
Wolff’s} poor and innocent servant, and 
whilst Joseph Wolff is occupied in writ- 
ing down the sentiments of the Christian 
churches and Jewish synagogues, a lady 
of the world writes to the Prince of 
Mount Lebanon a detailed account of the 
accouchement of the little shc-ass ; ami 
whilst Joseph Woolff sings tlie hymns of 
the Caraitesn, a traveller of exalted ta- 
lents knows only to give u description of 
their noses. These accounts have been 
given by me seven years ago, after my first 
return to London, to crowded assemblies 
in that capital, and before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, the Universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and all the chief towns of Scot* 
land, England, Ireland, and Holland, and 
a part of Germany, and Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Corfu, &c. &c.” 

FIRM OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of the Custom-House, 
has taken out a capias against the mem- 
bers of the firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
for which bail has been lodged with the 
Sheriff. It is presumed that lutigk$tention 
is to try the validity of t£e coflMj^frnce of 
their property to trusted otherwise it is 
difficult to imagine what advantage he ' 
proposes to himself from this measure. — 
John Bull, Mar. 25. 

THE BRUM1IA SHU EH A. 

This institution was planned and com- 
menced about the year 1814. Its origi- 
nator and chief supporter was Rammohun 
Roy; but he wasr joined also by Kalee- 
sunker Ghopal, Brijomohun Mojundar, 
Rain nursing Mukhopadya, and a few 
other highly respectable natives. The 
meetings wedb formerly held at the gar- 
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den- house of Rammohun Roy, but dur- 
ing the last five or six years, service has 
been regularly conducted once a week at 
a house in the Chitpore Road. Three 
eminent pundits are engaged to conduct 
the service, viz. Rumchunder, Ootsobn- 
nundo, and a Hindoostnnee reader called 
Bawjee. The duty of tlie first is, to ex- 
plain the text of Vyas, the object of whose 
writings is, to reconcile the dispute be- 
tween those who declare the Vedas to be 
eternal, and those who affirm it to have 
been revealed at a certain time past. Oot- 
sobanundo explains the Upanishads, which 
are subdivided into various branches ; and 
Bawjee simply reads portions of the Ve- 
das in the original Sanscrit language. The 
two first read and expound, in the Ben- 
galee language, the science of the Vedas 
find Puranas ; and after the service is 
concluded, any individual seeking infor- 
mation, has an opportunity of discussion 
with the pundits. 

The object of the Brumha Shubha is to 
make known that part of the Vedas which 
is either unknown, forgotten, or neglect- 
ed. The Vedas , say the pundits, consist 
of two parts, the Gyankhondo and the 
Kormokhondo ; the first teaches the true 
knowledge and spiritual worship of God : 
and the last, the manner of performing 
ceremonies ; together with the several du- 
ties, social and religious, devolving upon 
the several orders. Botli are considered 
necessary by the Vedantists ; they do not, 
as is generally supposed, denounce or re- 
nounce povjahs and sacrifices. They al- 
lege, that the uninitiated or ignorant can- 
not understand the inner till they have 
practised the outer religion ; — that idols 
and ceremonies are a means to spiritual 
knowledge. 

* Nor is it the Vedas alone that the Ve- 
dant priests profess to expound : they 
teach also the doctrines and practices pre- 
scribed in the Smritis or Puranas. The 
only thing that distinguishes the party from 
other religionists is, that they do not bow 
down to idols, but worship the one eter- 
nal invisible Spirit, having been, as they 
arrogantly affirm, sufficiently enlightened 
for the purpose. 

Some portion of the views entertained by 
the Vedantists has been published in about 
eighteen pamphlets, printed in Bengalee, 
and ' composed by Ramchunder ; and an 
English translation of some of them has 
been made by Tarachaund Chukerbutty. 

One half of the service consists in sing- 
ing some hymns composed by Rammohun 
Roy, Nilmoney Ghose, Kulecnath Roy, 
iuid of others ; and in this part of it the au- 
dience seem to feel the greater delight, 
for the sermon or exposition is certainly 
unintelligible to the majority. — Corresp . 
Christ. Ols. for March. 

AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY- 

The Twenty-second Annual Meeting 


of this Society took place on the 18th 
March. The chair was taken by the Bi- 
shop. The Report stated that 16,000 
books had been received by the Society 
during the year, and 9,750 distributed : 
and that the funds of the Society have 
been entirely lost by one of the late fai- 
lures, and it is now in debt Rs. 4-000, be- 
sides amounts due on bills for some print- 
ing and for stationery. A powerful appeal 
for support, on account of this misfortune, 
and of the highly encouraging prospects 
of success in the great enquiry among the 
natives of India to be made acquainted 
with religious truth , concludes the Re- 
port. 

PROVINCIAL COURTS OF APPEAL. 

Reg II. 1833 empowers the Governor- 
general in Council to abolish the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal under the following 
modifications : 

First. All original suits, all miscella- 
neous business arising out of original suits 
not of the nature of appeals, and gene- 
rally all matters connected with its func- 
tions us a court of primary jurisdiction, 
which may be pending in any provincial 
court, shall be transferred to t|ie files of 
the several ziliah or city courts, in which, 
under the provisions of Sec. 8, Reg. III. 
1793, the suit would be regularly cogni- 
zable, provided that the provisions of 
Reg. V. 1831 shall have been extended to 
such ziliah or city court. The ziliah or 
city courts to which, under this provision, 
any suits may be transferred, shall proceed 
with them in all respects as they hud been 
originally instituted before them under Cl. 
3, See. 27, Reg. V. 1831. 

Second. All precepts or orders, which 
may have been issued to the Provincial 
Court by the Court of Sudder Dcvvanny 
Adawlut, regarding any suit or matter 
pending before the superior court, shall 
also be transferred to the ziliah or city 
court to which the suit or matter has re- 
ference, whether the provisions of Reg.V. 
1831 may have been extended to such 
ziliah or city court or not, and the court 
receiving such order, shall carry it into 
effect in the same manner as if it had been 
addressed to itself. 

Whenever the provisions of Reg. V. 
1831 have been introduced into all the 
districts constituting the jurisdiction of a 
provincial court, the Governor-general in 
council shall be competent to abolish the 
provincial court, by an order issued in the 
usual manner, under the signature of the 
secretary in the judicial department, and 
notice thereof shall be published by pro- 
clamation at the cutcherries of the moon- 
siffs und at the ziliah or city courts of the 
division, and shall likewise be communi- 
cated to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

All uppeals, regular, special, or sum- 
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mary, as well as all petitions for the ad- 
mission of special appeals, petitions for 
review of judgment, or other miscella- 
neous business belonging to its jurisdic- 
tion, as an appellate court, which may be 
pending before the provincial court on the 
date of its abolition, shall be transferred 
to the file of the Court of Sudder De- 
wanny A da wl ut, and the Judges of the 
Court of Sudder Devvanny Ailuwlut are 
hereby empowered and required to dis- 
pose of them, under the general powers 
with which they are vested, in the same 
manner as though they had been regu- 
larly cognizable by and referred to, or in- 
stituted before them. AH appeals that 
may be so pending before a provincial 
court on the date of its abolition, of what- 
ever amount, or from whatever authority 
preferred, are hereby declared cognizable 
by the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, any thing in the existing Regulations 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

By an order of the Court of Directors, 
the ofiiee of Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, vacated by the departure of Mr. 
Swinton for Europe, will not be filled up. 
The unimportant duties of unsealing and 
distributing despatches, hitherto perform- 
ed by the Chief Secretary, will devolve by 
this fiat of the court upon the senior civil 
servant among the secretaries, without 
any additional salary, — Hark. 

We understand that Government have 
instructed the superintending engineer to 
survey and report on the practicability of 
accommodating all the public offices and 
departments in the Writers 1 Buildings, or 
in Loudon Buildings, or both. We pre- 
sume both will hardly suffice for the 
numerous establishments of assistants, 
clerks, &c. and for the enormous accumu- 
lations of records, which must be pre- 
served in perpetuity for the purpose of 
everlasting reference, under a system of 
delegated government like that of India. 
The real rulers of the country reside some 
thousands of leagues olf, yet they are 
most jealous of their prerogative of decid- 
ing the minutest affairs, and require to 
be fully informed of the most trivial cir- 
cumstances in detail, and furnished with 
constantly renewed references to papers 
and proceedings already in their posses- 
sion. — Betig. Chron. April 16. 

CACHAR. 

In a communication to the Agricultu- 
ral Society, Capt. Jenkins gives a most 
Interesting picture of Cacliar : — “ I have 
gone further up the Hurrah,” he says, 
“ than on my last excursion, having navi- 
gated up into the mountains; it is as 
sweet a country as I can well imagine, 


and exceeds in fertility almost any coun- 
try in India, although enjoying tlie very 
great advantage of being above inunda- 
tions ; it is therefore not only adapted to a 
rice crop, but to almost all other species 
of produce, and I should specify sugar as 
the one best adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate. I have traversed the greater part 
of the cultivated grounds, or rather seen 
portions of the cultivation in all parts, and 
I cannot speak too highly of the standing 
rice crop, which is luxuriant and heavy, 
standing in most parts five feet above the 
ground, which is perfectly dry. The cul- 
tivation has greatly increased since last 
year, and will now progress faster, as, 
since last sowing season, it has been pro- 
claimed a Company's province. Anyone 
possessed of half a dozen thousand rupees, 
would here acquire for himself a princely 
domain, and before long would secure for 
his family a very handsome income. I 
have been out the greater part of every 
day, and find the climate very delightful ; 
the heat is bearable, and the cold never 
intolerable. I am persuuded that, with 
good seed and better culture, these hills 
would yield an abundant crop of cotton ; 
and it is here, if any where, that the cof- 
fee would succeed, as there arc neither 
hot winds nor inundation. I have pro- 
cured the Naga receipt for rice-beer, 
which is regularly malted ; the Nagas 
speak of the beer as both meat and 
drink.” 

Captain Fisher also describes Cachar 
in most inviting terms, “ the mountains 
of which,** he states, u are favourable to 
the growth, not only of cotton, but of va- 
rious plants and grains. Perhaps no 
country in Asia presents greater variety 
of vegetable productions, from the oak 
and vine to the rattan and strawbersy ; 
such, indeed, is the fertility of the soil at 
every altitude, that it seems likely every 
plant, whether of European or Asiatic 
origin, could be successfully raised on the 
Cachar hills.” 

INDIGO CROP. 

Reports from the interior have become 
most unfavourable from all parts lower 
than Tirhoot : no rain has fallen any 
where, and both sowing and' preparation 
of lands are extremely backward; the 
young plunt likewise has suffered much 
from the continued drought and violent 
hot winds. In Dacca, Kungpore, and the 
eastern part of Jessore in particular, 
where the rains are earliest and heaviest, 
the fears of planters are universal for a 
very short crop this season ; and an abun- 
dant season in Bengal can hardly now be 
expected under any circumstances. — 
Ptesgrave and Co *8 Report , 1st April . 

A private letter, dated “ near Com- 
mercolly, 10th April,’* says : — ” In this 
part of the country we have had no rain 
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since October, nor have we sown a begah, 
and such is now the parched state of the 
land that no plough can penetrate it. The 
cultivation is most backward, and the 
cattle from over- working are now almost 
useless. So far as I can judge, it looks 
like season 1828, when the sowings and 
periodical rains commenced nearly the 
same time. Another misfortune attending 
us is the number of ryots deserting their 
villages, from inability to pay the rent to 
the aemindars. The crop of rice last year 
was a- scanty one ; the storm in October 
injured the Koby crop, and from no rain 
having fallen for six months, the Chine 
crop is a total failure ; the consequence 
is, the poor ryots are in great distress and 
difficulties, and from the curtailments that 
have taken place in indigo-cultivation, the 
planter cannot give the aid he was wont 
to do in the payment of rent, &c.,aml the 
poor people are now left to shift for them- 
selves in the best way they can. The 
weather is most oppressive, for the last 
fortnight the thermometer ranging from 
90° to 100°.” 

Some change subsequently took place 
for the better. 

THE CITIES IN THE PUNJAB. 

The city of Multan contains 60,000 in- 
habitants, of whom one-third are proba- 
bly Hindoos. It is surrounded by a wall 
in ruin, which is about three miles in cir- 
cumference. The houses of the narrow 
and gloomy streets rise to the uncommon 
height of six stories. The population con- 
sists chiefly of weavers and dyers. The 
only Seikhs there arc the £00 troops com- 
prising the garrison in an adjoining fort of 
some strength. It stands on an elevation, 
and is constructed, like the town, of burnt 
bricks. The form of it is an irregular hex- 
agon, of which the longest side extends 
400 yards facing the north-west. This 
wall rises from the exterior base of the 
monnd which occupies the inner space, to 
the height of forty feet outside, and in- 
cludes thirty towers. The rampart, how- 
ever, is scarcely five feet above the ground 
within. Every part of the houses, with 
which the fort is crowded, from top to 
foundation, is visible from the neighbour- 
ing plains. The country is so fiat and low 
around Multan that it is marshy nearly all 
the year. 

Tie only other town of importance in 
the Multan territory is Shoojabad. It 
stands on a plain four miles east of the 
Acesines, surrounded by a brick wall 
thirty feet high, which contains octagonal 
towers placed at equal distances. It is 
built in the form of an oblong. There are 
suburbs of huts outside, and the interior 
is crowded with streets intersecting at 
right angles. It has a fort which was 
built by the Nawab of the province in 
130& The neighbouring country, which is 


extremely beautiful, is plentifully irrigated 
by canals. Shoojabad with its fortress is 
now the frontier post of the Seikhs, who 
first sacked the capital in 1806, and now 
reckon the province part of their domi- 
nions. 

It has been said, in military phraseo- 
logy, that Lahore from its position com- 
mands the Punjab, which commands. In- 
dia. This city, the only place of note on 
the Ravee, could not stand a regular 
siege, though it is strong enough to hold 
out against the unscientific operations of 
oriental armies. It is defended and en- 
closed by a brick wall scarcely three milas 
in circumference, and ,by a ditcli which 
can be filled from the river. There are 
twelve gates, each of which lias a semi- 
circular outwork. The shape of the town 
is oval, stretching longitudinally from 
north to south. The inhabitants, amount- 
ing to 80,000, must be greatly over- 
crowded. 

Amritsir, the capital of the Seikh reli- 
gion ami commerce, is a stronger and 
more populous place than Lahore- its mud 
fortifications are of vast thickness, faced 
with brick and encompassed by a deep 
ditch. Govindgurh, close by, is the 
strong-hold in which Runjcct Singh se- 
cures his treasures. — Delhi Gaz .' 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

The subsequent proceedings of the 
temporary Committee of Managers of the 
Medical Retiring Fund have been disap- 
proved of in the Mofussil, especially some 
amendments of the regulations. The 
service, it is said, never contemplated the 
assigning power to alter the plan to a 
small body. The Agra Committee have 
protested against their proceedings. 

THE JUNGLE MEIIALS. 

The John Bull contains distressing ac- 
counts of the sickness (jungle fever) pre- 
vailing in the Jungle Mehal field force, 
particularly in the 34th regt. N.I. The 
24th and the Bancoora Levy also suffer 
severely ; the latter has lost its comman- 
der, Lieut. Alexander. The numbers in 
the hospital are alarming. 

The conference at Bhamanghaty pro- 
ceeds slowly, and is likely to be a tedious 
affair. The districts of Burraboom and 
Dalboom are reduced to submission, and 
the last of the rebellious sirdars, viz . 
Kishcn Sing, Kalce Ram, and Bulaee 
Patur, have been brought in. Mr. Dent 
is daily engaged in trying the leaders of 
the disturbances in these districts, a great 
many of whom are condemned to be 
banged. 

A letter in the John Bull, dated the 
8tli April, at Singboom, announces the 
arrival of the right column of the Jungle 
Mebaul field force at that station, con- 
sisting of the 24th N.I., two companies 
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of the 34th N.I., two brigades of six- 
pounders, end one hundred local horse, 
and that the camp would be at Sereiakala 
on the 10th, where it would be joined 
by Capt. Wilkinson. The writer states, 
however, at the conclusion of his letter, 
that he had just heard that the head-quar- 
ters of the SAth had been ordered to Mid- 
napore, to relieve the 38th regt., which 
was to inarch to Benares. No hopes 
seeiged entertained of a speedy termina- 
tion of the campaign. 

The liengnl Chronicle of April 18th 
states: — ‘‘ We have just seen a letter 
from an officer attached to the 24th N.I., 
dated Surekela, Singboom, Uth April. 
While we deeply and unfeignedly lament 
the increasing and fatal sickness amongst 
the troops, it gives us pleasure to observe 
that they are soon to be relieved from 
their present harassing and dangerous 
employment. lie writes ‘ we have been 
moving about, and arrived at this place 
yesterday, five marches from Cliultiama ; 
one of our officers left us and died at 
llancoora, and four others have gone off 
on sick leave, and wc have been all more 
or less unwell. We are rejoiced to hear 
that we shall leave this in eight or ten 
days for Barrackpore, which wc expect to 
reach about the 10th of May. Singboom 
appears to be a better climate than the 
Jungle Mclials, but my thermometer in 
my tent, under some fine large trees, 
which completely overshadow it, stands 
at 100° during the dny.* ” 

CIVIL FINANCE RESOLUTION OF 1829. 

Some of our readers will probably re- 
collect the discussions that took place at 
one time respecting the justice and le- 
gality of the Civil Finance resolution of 
Feb. 1829. We have seen no reason to 
alter the views which we originally took 
of it ; but it is the practical position, not 
the speculative merits, of the question to 
which we are desirous at present of cur- 
sorily adverting. It is well understood 
that upwards of a Itwelvemonth ago, in- 
structions were received from the home 
authorities, to consider so much at least 
of the resolution as contemplated the 
payment of public servants according to 
their age, and not according to their work 
or responsibility, as abrogated, and to pay 
the incumbents of offices, “ from the date 
of the receipt of tlic said despatch,** the 
full salaries of the offices of which they 
might be in charge. To this day, how- 
ever, the rule has been carried into effect 
no further than to quote it as a reason for 
not giving the increase to which growing 
young men would in the interval have be- 
come otherwise entitled. Since the re- 
ceipt of the Court’s order, it has been 
proposed not only to carry it into effect, 
but to make it retrospective in its opera- 
tion from the date of the arrival of the 


despatch. This would have been, we 
believe, in conformity with the letter of 
the Court’s instructions, and the proposal 
was dictated by a sense of justice to those 
who have been injuriously affected by the 
operation of the original resolution. The 
payment of arrears was, however, ob- 
jected to** we suppose, on economical 
grounds; and without disputing this 
point, it may be remarked that, govern- 
ment having decided not to give arrears, 
and still to carry the orders of the Court 
into effect prospectively, the delay in 
doing so must be attended with a con- 
stantly increasing hardship. The mem- 
bers of the service, who are unlucky 
enough to be suffering under the finance 
resolution, have waited patiently, con- 
vinced that justice would be done to 
them ; and so no doubt it will, but many 
of them are beginning to despair. Since 
the instructions of the Court are express, 
and there can lie no doubt of the dispo- 
sition of the local authorities to do justice, 
it would seem that the delay is attributa- 
ble to oversight, and the present notice 
may perhaps be successful in recalling it 
to attention . — India Gaz ., April 3. 


REMITTANCE OF PAY. 

Application, we understand, has been 
made to Government by some of tho 
officers of the Bengal army, for permis- 
sion to remit their nett pay to Europe at 
the exchange of 2s. (id. per rupee : Colo- 
nels of regiments residing in England re- 
ceive their off-reckonings at that exchange. 
— Ibid. April 5. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

A London paper states, on the credit 
of private accounts from Calcutta, that 
the principal houses, apprehensive of a 
gcnerul call for deposits on the 30th 
April, have caused it to be notified to 
their chief connexions that it will be 
wholly impossible for them to meet the 
call so early, and that until it was ascer- 
tained whether or no such call was to be 
persisted in, they would l>c compelled to 
deal impartially with the whole, by making 
no repayment of deposits whatever / “ The 
inconvenience of such a determination 
to the whole commercial interest of Cal- 
cutta,” it is observed, “ will easily be con- 
ceived to liavc been extreme.” 

Since the receipt of the above Intelli- 
gence, Bombay papers of a late date 
contain intelligence from Calcutta, from 
whence it appears that government have 
consented to render assistance 

We hear with pleasure tliat it was yes- 
terday determined by government to grant 
assistance in the form of u loan to the 
three principal agency houses. The fact, 
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we believe, is undoubted, but we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the details to 
do more at present than express our hope 
that the aid given will be adequate to the 
exigencies of the occasion, and that it will 
be wisely and judiciously employed, not 
to prolong a vicious system, but to bring 
it to a safe and gradual termination.— 
India Gaz., April 24. 

We understand that it is true, as stated 
this morning by the India Gazette , that 
government have determined to grant the 
aid applied for by the three agency houses. 
The precise sum to be given we do not 
yet know, but report states it to be so 
considerable, that we should hope it will 
fully meet the exigencies of the present 
crisis, as well as prevent that sacrifice of 
property which must have ensued from a 
sudden stoppage of support to their ex- 
tensive indigo constituency at this period 
of the year. The hopes of the planter 
have been revived by the showers which 
fell ten or twelve days ago, and which 
seem to have been very general ; but the 
financial drought was as threatening as that 
of the season, and these treasury showers 
will not be less acceptable than those of 
the heavens. — Cal, Cour . April 24. 

The Bombay Gazette of May lltli 
states : “ From a gentleman who . has re- 
cently left Calcutta, we learn that the 
most deplorable distress w*as prevalent in 
the city, an utter stagnation of business, 
an utter absence of the circulating me- 
dium, gloom and panic in every quarter, 
and employment so scarce to the poor that 
a set of hamauls could be obtained with 
ease for six annas, and even a quarter of 
a rupee per diem. We cannot but feel the 
deepest sympathy for this state of tilings 
in the capital of British India, where the 
mercantile community have ever fought 
the battle of independent principles, and 
ever been the foremost in originating and 
supporting plans of extensive utility to the 
inhabitants of India. In the mean time, 
we congratulate those who may be more 
immediately interested in the stability of 
the agency houses, that affairs are not so 
bad as rumour represented, and we sin- 
cerely trust the promised assistance of 
goveniment may be effectual in restoring 
commerce from its present paralyzed con- 
dition, and dispelling the gloom which 
now overhangs the city of palaces : would 
that the arm of assistance now tendered 
bad been offered but a few months earlier, 
how much of the intermediate misery 
which lias marked that period would have 
been spared !'* 

HINDU COLLEGE. 

The distribution of prizes to the native 
Btudents at the Hindu College took place 
on the 20th March, ut the Town Hall, 
in tbe^gresciiCc of a highly respectable as- 


semblage, including the Govemor-gene- 
s Tal, the Bishop, Sir E. Ryan, and Mr. 
Jas. Frinsep, the officiating visitor. One 
of the students of the first class, about 
sixteen or seventeen* years old, read an 
original essay on the “ Causes and Effects 
of die Death of St. Bartholomew when 
he had finished it, several questions were 
put to the class by the Lord Bishop, in 
history, in connection with that subject ; 
another youth read an essay on the ques- 
tion “ Whether the deposition of Cliarles 
the First was consonant with the liberties 
of Mankind and questions were again 
put to them by the Bishop and Sir E. 
Ryan, relating to that portion of English 
history. The first boy of the second 
class read an essay on the “ Origin of the 
Crusades, and the reasons and motives 
which actuated them to that hazardous 
and enthusiastic enterprise." The very 
ready and pertinent replies made by the 
students far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of their qualifications, which 
were alike remarkable in their composi- 
tions and replies. The recitations then com- 
menced ; a young hoy, apparently about 
four or five years of age, was ushered be- 
fore the audience, and recited Cowper’s 
Rose very distinctly, and with so much 
grace that he completely arrested 4 the at- 
tention of the uudicncc, and gained the 
approbation of all present. A few other 
pieces, selected from Shukspeare, were 
recited by some of the elderly students. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE SCHOOLS. 

The Governor in Council lias issued an 
order, duted the 12th March, directing 
that, us fur as their public avocations will 
admit, collectors will give their personal 
supervision, and direct that of their as- 
sistants, to the Tahsildaree schools esta- 
blished by Government in the districts 
under their charge ; adding that collectors 
will understand it to be their special duty 
to take care that in the course of instruc- 
tion observed at the Tahsildaree schools, 
no attempt is made to interfere with the 
religion of the natives, either by incul- 
cating particular doctrines, or distributing 
as prizes, or in any other way, tracts or 
books on any subject connected with reli- 
gion. 

The order refers to the following Extract 
of a General Letter addressed to the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, from the 
Court of Directors, dated 29Ui September 
1830:— 

“ By the measures originally contem- 
plated by your government, no provision 
whs made for the instruction of any portion 
of tlie natives in the higher branches of 
knowledge. A further extension of the 
elementary education which already ex- 
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feted* aild an improvement of its quality 
by the multiplication and diffusion of use- 
ful books in the native languages was all 
that was then aimed at. It was indeed 
proposed to establish at the Presidency a 
central school for the education of teach- 
ers, but the teachers were to be instructed 
only in those elementary acquirements 
which they are ufterwards to teach in 
Tahyldaree and collectorate schools. 

“ The improvements in education, how- 
ever, which most effectually contribute to 
elevate the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of a pebple, are those which concern 
the education of the higher classes ; of the 
persons possessing leisure, and natural in- 
fluence over the minds of their country- 
men. By raising the standard of instruc- 
tion among those classes, you would even- 
tually produce a much greater and more 
beneficial change in the ideas and feelings 
of the community than you can hope to 
produce by acting directly on the more 
numerous class. 

“ You are moreover acquainted with 
our anxious desire to have at our disposal 
a body of natives, qualified by their habits 
and acquirements to take a larger share, 
and occupy higher situations, in the civil 
administration of their country, than has 
hitherto been the practice under our In- 
dian governments. The measures for na- 
tive education which have as yet been 
adopted or planned at your Presidency 
had no tendency to produce such per- 
sons.” 

DISTRESS OF TIIE NATIVES. 

The Fort St. George Gazette has for 
some time published a weekly report of 
the number of persons fed gratuitously at 
the Monegar Choultry, and of those who 
receive daily food at that institution, being 
at the same time made to work under the 
superintending engineer or the superin- 
tendant of public roads. The proportion 
of those who work to the whole number 
is about three in seven, that of the chil- 
dren employed to the entire number of 
children being aboutfour in thirteen. The 
average expense of each ration gratuitously 
given is little more than one pice ; but it 
is lamentable to perceive the rapid in- 
crease of distress as exhibited by the lists. 
The following statement shews the ag- 
gregate number of cases relieved in the 
second week of March : 



Men. 

Women. 

Children. Total. 

March 9th, 

860 

838 

561 

2,259 

10th, 

905 

896 

594 

2,398 

11th, 

958 

923 

609 

2,490 

12th, 

1,053 

988 

656 

2,697 

13th, 

1,112 

1,028 

724 

2,864 

14th, 

1,197 

1,065 

811 

3,073 

lfith. 

1,254 

1,125 

858 

3,237 

16th, 

1,291 

1,148 

868 

3,307 


7.773 

7.173 

5,120 

20,006 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 18. 

The sessions commenced this day, 
when the Chief Justice (Sir H. Compton) 
delivered a charge to the grand jury, in 
which, after adverting to the case of the 
three midshipmen of H. M. S. Curaqoa, 
charged with the murder of another mid- 
shipman, in a duel ; and to that of a 
piracy off Malabar Point, he proceeded as 
follows : 

“ The Act of Parliament to amend the 
law relating to the appointment of justices 
of the peace and of juries, in the East- 
Indies, was not received at Bombay until 
after the process had issued, which autho- 
rized the sheriff to summon the juries to 
serve at the present sessions; it was 
therefore too late to summon any native 
gentlemen to share in your labours on the 
present occasion. A rule of this court, 
which was framed according to the law as 
it formerly stood, has this day been for- 
mally altered; and henceforth, the grand 
juries, and juries for the trial of persons 
professing the Christian religion, will con- 
sist of natives as well as of Europeans and 
other Christians. As it has pleased the 
Legislature to remove the distinction which 
so long existed, I do most sincerely con- 
gratulate the native population of this 
island on a measure of so much impor- 
tance to them and to their posterity ; on a 
measure which entitles them to participate 
in all the privileges enjoyed by his Majes- 
ty’s other subjects. I must candidly con- 
fess, that my experience in India had led 
me to entertain some doubt whether the 
natives of the three presidencies were yet 
sufficiently qualified — I mean by education 
— to become jurors and magistrates; but 
I shall most cheerfully renounce my error, 
if I shall hereafter perceive that the na- 
tives of Bombay, who I believe were the 
first to solicit the boon conceded to them, 
shall be the most anxious to prove, that 
they are fully competent to the discharge 
of duties so closely connected with the 
administration of justice, and witli the 
general welfare of society.” 

March 22. 

Mr. Charles Gerard Phillips, midship- 
man of II. M. S. Curaqoa, was indicted 
for the murder of Mr. Richard Kean 
Hawkins, a fellow midshipman, by shoot- 
ing him with a pistol at Singapore, oh the 
19th of August last ; and Messrs. Thomas 
Etherege and Charles Frederick Thomp- 
son, also mates of the same ship, were 
charged with aiding and abetting in the 
murder. 

Two native jurors were challenged by 
the counsel for the prisoners. 

The evidence went merely to the teclw 
nical parts of the ease, without touching 

(N) 
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upon the cause or particulars of the duel ; 
in fact there 'was no direct evidence to 
shew that the deceased fell by the hand 
of Mr. Phillips. 

The jury acquitted nil the prisoners. 

March 25. 

Maijee Salee Cojah and ten other na- 
tives were indicted for a piratical robbery 
of a bottela, having treasure on board, 
belonging to Mootichund Amichund, in 
December last. After a very long trial, 
Maijee Salee (the ringleader, a notorious 
character, who was twice before tried be- 
fore this court for the same crime, and 
escaped) and eight others were found 
guilty , and sentenced to transportation, 
three of them for life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAILURE OF MESSRS. SHOTTON AND CO. 

A circular from the house of Shotton 
and Co., dated 17th April, announced the 
suspension of their payments, and that the 
position of their affairs rendered u meeting 
of their creditors necessary, which they 
fixed for the 20th. 

On that day, Mr. Johnson, the senior 
resident partner, addressed tlic meeting, 
and stated, that the principal cause of 
their adopting the course they had arose 
from several heavy demands upon them of 
late, and the difficulty experienced in 
getting in many large and outstanding ba- 
lances, for the recovery of which the resi- 
dent partners arc satisfied of the necessity 
of having recourse to the law, however 
painful it must be to the members of the 
house to suggest such a proceeding. 

Having laid before the meeting an .ab- 
stract of the present position of the firm, 
the result of it estimates the claims against 
them at twenty lacs of rupees, and the 
assets about the same ; of these the sum 
of 75,484 rupees (with the exception of 
2,000 rupees not falling due until next 
April) may be considered immediately 
available; and the remainder, consisting 
principally of outstanding balances, for 
which they hold, as security, policies in 
the Oriental Insurance Office in Calcutta, 
amounting to 7,27,714 rupees ; 34J cer- 
tificates in the Calcutta Laudable Society 
(estimated at 6,000 rupees each) pro- 
ducing 2,22,052 rupees; and thirty-five 
shares in the Bombay Laudable Society 
(estimated at 8,000 rupees each), pro- 
ducing 2,80,000 rupees, or a total of 
12,29,766 rupees, the yearly premium 
upon which is about 55 or 56,000 rupees, 
leaving about seven lacs, for which they 
hold no other security than the personal 
bonds of parties, amounting to about five 
lacs, but the real value of which they are 
unable at the present moment to state. 
No accurate statement could at prpsent be 
made as to v^fcat amount of those assets 
may lx? considered decidedly bad, and ir- 


recoverable y but if the present policies are 
abandoned, the concern must of course 
give a very different result. 

After several further observations, Mr. 
Johnson submitted the following points 
requiring immediate consideration. The 
necessity of nominating one or more indi- 
viduals to take charge of the property of 
the house, as well ns the government paper 
belonging to constituents (of which a list 
was submitted), as also of any sums which 
may be paid in, and for which the partners 
presume they are no longer competent to 
grunt receipts ; the necessity of making 
arrangements for the payment of the pre- 
miums falling due on several policies in 
the O. I. S., as well as for paying off a ba- 
lance of about 15,000 rupees claimed by 
the O. I. S. ; whether the office should 
be given up and a smaller one taken, or 
whether any part of the establishment can 
be immediately reduced. In the state- 
ments made, the private property of the 
resident partners was not included, the 
estimated value of which it was difficult 
for them to state ; this they of course 
proposed should be immediately disposed 
of, and, if left in their hands for this pur- 
pose, they will faithfully account for it to 
the utmost. Tliey add that they .respec- 
tively hold a government note of the five 
per cent, loan for 5,000 rupees, deposited 
for a share each, which they possess in the 
B. L. S. With regard to the Company’s 
paper deposited with the firm, Mr. John- 
son added that there was only one in- 
stance in which the depositor woidd suffer. 
A note for 20,000 rupees in the old five 
per cent, loan fell due some months ago, 
and it became necessary to re- in vest the 
amount in the new four per cent. loan. 
One-half accordingly was immediately re- 
invested, but, as an opportunity did not 
occur at the time for doing the same with 
the other half, it was allowed to remain, 
and amidst the press of business which en-* 
sued, was forgotten, until it was unfortu- 
nately too late. 

The meeting then passed the following 
resolutions : 

“ That Major Hickes and Mr. Beck- 
with be appointed trustees until the next 
meeting on the 20th of May. 

44 That the partners of the firm point 
out to the trustees the policies in the 
Oriental Insurance Office the premiums 
of which fall due before the next meeting, 
and that the trustees be authorized to 
make a remittance for the same. . 

44 That it be left to the trustees and 
partners to make' such seductions in the 
office establishment as may be deemed 
advisable, and the office be kept on until 
the next meeting. 

“ That it is the unanimous opinion of 
this meeting that the partners of- the firm 
should not be molested m any way, and 
they trust that the absent creditors will 
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Bee the propriety of this decision, as any 
attempt of the kind could not tend to the 
individual benefit of any one. 

/ “ That the trustees be authorized to 

grant an ullowance of 300 rupees to each 
of the partners' until the next meeting.” 

The Bombay Courier observes : — “ The 
above statement of the affairs of the house 
presents, we must say, a more favourable 
prospect to the creditors than we were at 
first prepared for. It is not, to be sure, 
the result of accurate calculations; but 
of its general correctness, nevertheless, 
no doubt can be entertained. Judging 
from it, and from the ability of many of 
the parties who arc understood to be 
indebted to the house to meet the de- 
mands which must shortly he made upon 
them, we think there can be no doubt 
that the sum of between three and four 
lacs of rupees will be collected iii the 
course of a year, and consequently, that 
a dividend of near twenty per cent, may 
reasonably be anticipated within that pe- 
riod.” 

The same paper, in announcing the 
failure, stated : — “ The debts of the house, 
we understand from good authority, 
amount to between twenty ami twenty- 
five lacs of rupees. Of this sum about 
tliree-fourths are owing to individuals in 
England, and the other fourth to persons 
in this country ; so that the failure will 
not be much felt out here. The assets, 
on the other hand, are said, nominally, 
to be more than sufficient to cover the 
debts, but as they consist entirely of 
claims against individuals in the Com- 
pany's service, it is to be feared it will be 
found difficult, if not impossible, to realize 
a large portion of them. The failure has 
not the remotest connexion with those 
which have lately occurred in Calcutta, 
and the firm is no way connected with 
any other mercantile establishment in 
Bombay. The affairs of Messrs. Shotton 
and Co. have been in a bad way for seve- 
ral years, and the crisis which has at last 
occurred, is to be attributed entirely to the 
unfortunate advauces made to private in- 
dividuals, previous to any of the partners 
now in Bombay joining the house." 

THE REPORTED CONSPIRACY AT POONA. 

A friend at Poona has communicated 
the following particulars of a transaction, 
which has been represented as a con- 
spiracy, but which appears to have been 
only a miserable and impotent plot, to 
seize the treasure in the Collector’s trea- 
sury and create a disturbance. The 
affair is justly looked upon as an insane 
attempt of a few discontented persons, 
who have allowed themselves to be misled 
by a crack-brained impostor, as will be 
seen by the -following extract from our 
correspondent’s letter : — 

14 During the government of the late 


Peshwa, a chief named Chittur Sing, be- 
longing to the family of the princes, one 
of whom is now Rajah of Sattara, raised 
an insurrection, and being taken, was 
imprisoned, and remained in confinement 
until his death. Some time after the 
ltajali of Sattara was established by the 
British Government in his present king- 
dom, a person named Kurno Sing endea- 
voured to pass himself off as the son of 
Chittur Sing, and set up pretensions, 
which were disallowed. a9 he was found 
to be an impostor. This person, who 
had been wandering about ever since, 
took up his residence in the city of Poona 
a short time ago, and being in very dis- 
tressed circumstances, conceived the plan 
of bettering bis fortunes by an attack on 
the treasury, and with the money which 
lie hoped by that means to obtain, to col- 
lect together the discontented spirits of 
the Deccan and set up the standard of 
rebellion. He contrived to persuade ten 
or fifteen persons of no character or im- 
portance to enter into his views, and it is 
said, went so far even ns to attempt to 
seduce some of the men belonging to the 
native corps here from their allegiance ; 
but liis schemes being discovered by that 
active and intelligent officer Major Ro- 
bertson, the collector and magistrate of 
this place, Kurno Sing was seized with 
most of his adherents. Of the latter, 
some have been liberated on bail, and the 
remainder, with their senseless leader, 
are now in confinement pending a refe- 
rence which has been made to Govern- 
ment. From this you will perceive that 
the supposed conspiracy is a most foolish 
and impotent affair.” — J) nr pun. Mar. 22. 


RUINS OF AHWAZ. 

An anonymous writer in the Bombay 
Gazette has furnished the following de- 
tails, from personal investigations, of the 
remains of the ancient city of Ahwaz, in 
Khuzistan : — 

“ The modern town of Ahwaz occu- 
pies but a small poition of the site of the 
old city, on the eastern hank of the Ka- 
roon, and exhibits a mean ami solitary 
appearance contrasted with the immense 
mass of ruin that rears its rugged head 
behind. Its houses arc built entirely of 
stone brought from the ruins, and it can 
only boast of one decent building, a 
mosque, apparently modern. 

“ The population ut present does not 
exceed 1 ,600 souls. Considerable traces 
are discernible of the bund that was 
thrown across the river, chiefly, if not 
entirely, for the purposes of irrigation. 
A part of the wall is still standing, re- 
markable for* its high stutc of preserva- 
tion; it is in many places ten feet high 
and nearly as much in breadth, while it 
extends upwards of 100 feet in length 
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without any intermediate break. Indeed, 
on examination, I found many single 
blocks of stone measuring eight and ten 
feet. 

“ The Karoou is ICO yards in breadth 
at each side of the dyke, and of great 
depth, therefore the shallowness opposite 
the town is caused by the great mass of 
masonry below the surface. The remains 
of a bridge I found behind the town, and 
here too commences the whole mass of 
ruins, extending at least ten or twelve 
miles in a south-easterly direction ; while 
its greatest breadth covers about half that 
distance. I could not find any person 
who had been to the end of these ruins ; 
according to the inhabitants, their extent 
would occupy a journey of two months. 
Although this is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion, it may be as well to mention, as an 
hypothesis, that they extend to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ham Hormis. All the 
mounds are covered with hewn stone, 
burnt brick, tiles, and pottery. The first 
which I ascended I found nearly 200 
feet high. In many parts flights of steps 
are plainly discernible, in good preserva- 
tion ; and at the base of this mass of 
ruins I dug into some graves, and found 
stones measuring five or six feet in length. 
Hence it was I brought away several 
stones with inscriptions upon them in the 
Kufic character, and others with fret- 
works, all indicative of an era subsequent 
to the Mohammedan. I likewise found 
some Kufic coins, in gold and silver; one 
was nearly a thousand years old, and is as 
fresh in appearance as if it had been only 
just from the mint. In every direction 
I found vast heaps of circular flat stones, 
perforated in the centre, apparently used 
for the purpose of grinding grain ; though 
rather colossal, indeed, for such a purpose, 
as they generally measured four, five, and 
six feet in diameter ; and some exhibited 
characters upon them. The above-men- 
tioned mound varies in height and breadth, 
and extends so far that my eye could not 
comprehend its limits. It is the first of 
magnitude upon the plain. Five hundred 
yards to the west of this is a ruined 
edifice entirely of stone, measuring fifty 
feet in height by twenty in breadth. 
Here are several flights of steps, which 
may without difficulty be traced to its 
summit, although they are much muti- 
lated and injured by exposure to the at- 
mosphere. 

** About a mile to the east, separated 
by a deep ravine, stands an immense pile 
of materials, consisting of huge blocks of 
stone, brick, and tile of various colours. 
The Arabs who accompanied me said it 
was the remains of a palace. Its ascent 
is gradual, but fatiguing, from the nume- 
rous furrows which have been apparently 
worn by .water in its passage. The height 
is, at the lowest estimate, 100 feet from 
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the plain below. On its summit there 
are many stone foundations, and pave- 
ment as fresh as if only recently laid 
down, together with several rounded 
troughs, some of which were of Perse- 
politan marble in its rough state. Pro- 
ceeding onwards for 800 yards, in a 
northerly direction, a conical mound is 
very conspicuous; its circumference is 000 
feet ; the sides exhibit the remains of 
walls nine feet in thickness. At its foun- 
dation, I traced a beautiful wall of ma- 
sonry for 21 feet, which without doubt 
formed the front of some building, finely 
executed, and very little injured by time; 
it joins another ruined heap, covered 
with vestiges and fragments of glazed 
tile, a coarse kind of crystal, pieces of 
alabaster, and bits of glass. Fifty yards 
in a direct line east, seven square stone 
cisterns, 16 feet long and proportionally 
deep, are still to be seen, highly polished 
internally, and in a perfect state. These 
remains of ancient splendour throw a 
mournful shade over the desolate scene. 
Six or seven aqueducts are to be traced 
from a ravine, which probably conducted 
the water of these cisterns. 

It is a singular fact, that almost every 
mound 1 passed over was strewed with 
shells of different sorts and sizes. I ob- 
served them also on the water’s edge, 
along the banks of the Karoon ; we may 
therefore suppose that at some former 
period the river, or more probably ca- 
nals from it, flowed through the city. 
Glass of all colours is equally abundant, 
and fragments of alabaster and pottery 
are remarkably fresh. 

“ Many of the kiln burnt bricks, that 
lie on the surface of the mounds, appear 
once to have borne some written charac- 
ter ; but exposure to the weather, and 
probably occasional inundations caused 
by the melting snows of the adjacent 
mountain, have nearly effaced all traces 
of it, though, as I have already mention- 
ed, the character on the hewn stone is as 
clear and plain as if only just from the 
sculptor's hands. 

“ The round perforated stones must, 
from the Arabian accounts, have belong- 
ed to sugar manufactories. Their num- 
bers are countless. I followed them for a 
great distance in successive rows, in small 
dry rivulets, resting so firmly together, 
that it would have occupied the labour of 
several days to have removedany of them. 

“ The Arabs are always digging up and 
removing stones for the purposes of build- 
ing, yet their expenditure has been no- 
thing when compared to the vast quan- 
tities of stone and brick that are scatter- 
ed about. Perhaps they have excavated 
a space of 300 yards, but certainly to no 
greater extent, which is a proof how abun- 
dant the hewn stone is, for there is not a 
house in the town built of any other ma- 
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terial. I am convinced that as large a 
city as any now existing might he erected 
from the ruins that I saw. 

“ The ruins of Ahwaz extend like- 
wise for a considerable distance on the 
western bank of the river in a northerly 
direction, and exhibit the same appear- 
ance as the mounds on the eastern side, 
though the former are not to be compared 
with these in point of magnitude. 1 ’ 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

A meeting had been convened for the 
14-th of May, on the subject of a steam - 
navigation from England to India. The 
main object of the meeting, however, re- 
lated to the communications between 
Bombay and Suez, it being concluded that 
the enterprise of private individuals in this 
country, of which the public have already 
heard much, particularly in the instance of 
Wr. Waghorn, would accomplish the re- 
maining distance. An estimate had been 
prepared and was to be submitted to the 
meeting, by which it was shown that for 
an expense of 1,05,000 rupees (.£10,000.), 
a steam-boat of sufficient power could be 
built to navigate between Suez and Bom- 
bay. This sum it was proposed to raise 
by voluntary subscriptions, and as soon as 
one lac of rupees was subscribed it was 
intended to send borne the order to Eng- 
land to build a vessel for that purpose. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 

PREMIER OF 1IIIOOJ. 

“ Bhooj is ruled by a regency, at the 
bead of which is a Nager Brahmin, called 
Euckmcedass. In consequence of British 
influence, the regency is prompt, deci- 
sive, and unbending, and has had a great 
number of examples to make in severe 
executions of robbers and traitors. These 
measures have brought on the regency 
the hatred of many desperate characters. 
Euckmcedass has always a large body of 
Arabs around bis person whenever ho ap- 
pears in the public streets, and bis house 
is protected with equal care. On the 24th 
February, however, an assassin got ac- 
cess to his presence. The person is a 
Rajpoot ; a poor miserable ragamuffin to 
all appeurance. lie presented himself at 
the door of the minister, stating that he 
had a letter for him, which he wanted to 
deliver in person ; the guard, after some 
questions, and a reference to Euckmee- 
dass himself, allowed him to proceed. On 
reaching the presence, he presented a 
nuzzur of one rupee, and upon Luckmce- 
dass asking him for the letter, he drew 
his sword ; a servant in the room, as 
soon as he saw the villain’s intentions, 
rushed between the parties, and received 
the blow which was intended for the mi- 
nister on his own shoulder; the fellow in 
struggling managed to cut Luckmeedass 


in two places, one gash on the forehead, 
and the other on one of the shoulders, 
and might possibly have perpetrated his 
meditated vengeance, had not the blade 
flown from the handle of the sword, and 
thus left him disarmed. 

“ Euckmecduss is a man of rather su- 
perior abilities, but weak and very ti- 
mid, and this occurrence has frightened 
him out of his seven senses.” 

HOUSE OF PALMER AND CO., HYDERABAD. 

A private letter from Hyderabad 
brings intelligence of a very important na- 
ture to the mercantile world of India. 
The great Hyderabad bouse of Palmer and 
Co., it is stated, either has actually re- 
opened, or is about to re-open business, 
under the management of Sir Win. Rum- 
bold, and offers twelve per cent, for all 
deposits of money. Sir Wm. wc learn, is 
living in great splendour in the Nizam’s 
capital, and lias lately built a palace at the 
Neilgberries, which cost one lack of ru- 
pees ! Wc regret that the letter gives us 
no details as to what principle of settle- 
ment is to be adopted with regard to the 
former debts of the concern ; but should 
the decision of Mr. Adam have been nul- 
lified, and the house be enabled to re- 
cover the whole of its claims on the Ni- 
zam, with the original interest, it does 
not seem improbable that all its creditors 
may he repaid in turn to the full amount. 
— Bomb. Gaz . April 6. 

NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Bombay Native Education Society was 
held on the 22d March, the Earl of Clare, 
president, in the chair. 

The West scholars, and the prize 
boys of the English school, were exa- 
mined in English reading, viva voce 
translations from English into Marathee 
and Goozerathee, also in algebra and 
geography. The prize boys of the Ma- 
rutlicc and Goozerathee school were 
examined in their respective languages, 
which they read and parsed with great 
fluency and correctness ; they also exhi- 
bited a very satisfactory acquaintance with 
arithmetic and algebra. The prizes were 
then distributed by his lordship. 

In moving a resolution of thanks to 
Lord Clare, Framjee Cowasjcc begged to 
express, on the part of the natives gene- 
rally, their gratitude for the countenance 
and support which had always been af- 
forded to the society by his lordship, and 
tlicir hope that the Elphin stone professor- 
ships, to which alone the society could 
look for complete success in the attain- 
ment of its objects, might be instituted 
at an early ^period, during his lordship*# 
government.' . 

The Governor expressed his great sa- 
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tisfaction with what he had just witness- 
ed, and his gratification at finding himself 
in company with so many intelligent and 
respectable native gentlemen, who were 
so actively and usefully employed in ad- 
vancing the great cause of education 
among their countrymen. — He begged, 
with reference to the bill which had been 
alluded to by the chief justice, in his ad- 
dress to the grand jury a few days pre- 
vious, to congratulate them on their being 
madC' eligible to the offices of grand juror 
and justice of the peace, which he felt 
confident, when appointed to, they 
would fill with integrity and ability. He 
knew that the greatest interest was 
taken in England regarding the education 
of the natives, and their advancement, 
when qualified to fill situations of trust 
and importance. With reference to the 
Elphinstone professorship, lie begged to 
assure them of his anxious wisli for the 
early establishment of an institution, 
which would so greatly enlarge the sphere 
of the society’s usefulness, and which 
would perpetuate the name of one of 
his illustrious predecessors, which was 
so much and so justly venerated by the 
natives. Government only waited the 
reply to a reference which had been made 
to Calcutta, regarding the rules of the 
Hindoo College there, to come to a deci- 
sion on the subject; and he confidently 
trusted, that on the next anniversary 
meeting he should have the pleasure of 
congratulating them on the fulfilment of 
their wishes, by the establishment of the 
Elphinstone college. Ilis lordship con- 
cluded by assuring the society of his con- 
tinued countenance and support in fur- 
therance of its important and laudable 
objects. 

CULTIVATION OF THE MAURITIUS 
SUGAR CANE. 

The Mauritius sugar cane is success- 
fully cultivated in Salsette and at Bas- 
sein; the plants are more than double 
the size of the common Indian cane, and 
their culture requires little more expense, 
skill, or trouble, than is bestowed by the 
natives on the cane of the country. 

PRACTICABILITY OF AN INVASION 

THE NORTH. If" 

The Bombay Courier , in adverting to 
the recent travels of Dr. Gerard and 
Lieut. Bumes, with reference to the fea- 
sibility of an invasion from the north by 
an army conducted upon the modern 
principles of warfare, observes : “ To re- 
port upon this interesting question, it is 
well known, belonged entirely to Lieut. 
Burnes ; biit as there is no prospect of 
bis account of the jdurtjiey being publish- 
ed .fQ£ some time, shall take the 
-present opportunity# stating that .liis 
oijnion regarding Jjtis generally under- 


stood to be, that no obstacles whatever 
exist to the march of a large army from 
the north upon India, further than those 
which may be occasioned by the necessity 
of keeping open a lengthened chain of 
communication. This coincides exactly 
with the opinion of Colonel Mouraviev 
and the Russian officers sent for the same 
object in 1819, the result of whose mis- 
sion, it has been ascertained, was the 
formation of a plan of campaign for the 
conquest of India, which, regarding the 
laws of tactics and strategy alone, they 
reported to be perfectly feasible.” 

THE GUICO WAR STATE. 

A correspondent at Baroda, whose 
communication wc are unable to insert at 
length, informs ns, that since the murder 
of the sergeant which wc lately publish- 
ed, a woman and child have been murder- 
ed, and that u gentleman of the civil ser- 
vice, while in search of a murderer, bus 
been pierced with five arrows, whether 
fatally or not the writer docs not men- 
tion. Our correspondent further states, 
that a suttee has recently taken place at 
Baroda, and alludes to the frequent oc- 
currence of similar tragedies within the 
Guico war’s territories. lie asserts that 
the mere indication of displeasure by 
Lord William Bentinck has had the ef- 
fect of preventing suttees in the northern 
and eastern independent (?) states, and 
argues that a similar judication might and 
ought to he used for the same purpose by 
the Government here. Wliat will our 
Baroda correspondent say when we in- 
form him that suttees are frequently per- 
formed by female inhabitants of Bombay, 
at Angria’s Colaba, under the very eyes 
of Government? A nod from the lord 
paiamount would unquestionably prevent 
these sacrifices of life, either in the little 
isle of the Angrias, or in the larger fief of 
the Guicowar; but that nod is not given ; 
hence, as our correspondent justly ob- 
serves, the Governor in Council may be 
considered as the audience in a Homan 
amphitheatre, the turn of whose thumb 
decided life and death ; at present the 
thumb is turned down. — Borhb . Gaz. 

,May 11. 

REPORTED MUADER OF MR. GORDON. 

Extract of a letter dated Chiklce, 2d of 
May 3833:— “A most melancholy event 
has lately occurred at Oklesecr, near 
Broach. Mr. Gordon, of the civil ser- 
vice, who was stationed there, went out 
with several suwars and sepoys to meet a 
party of Bheels in the neighbourhood. On 
coming up to them, he advanced towards 
them with a single suwar, desiring his 
own people not to fire, and telling the 
Bheels to lay down their bows, as he 
wished to parley with them. The Bheels 
however, as it appears, paid no attention 
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to him, or did not understand him, and 
immediately discharged a volley of arrows, 
three of which struck poor Gordon, who 
fell from his horse and was conveyed 
hack to Okleseer, where he died a few 
days afterwards. I only heard of this 
yesterday, and as my informant appeared 
to he rather confused in his statement, I 
hope that he was mistaken as to Gordon 
having died.” — Bomb, Gaz . May \ J. 


(Fryloit. 

abolition of tiie cinnamon monopoly. 

Government Advertisement , 9 ih March 
1 833. — Notice is hereby given, in direct 
pursuance of instructions received from 
the Secretary of State, that from and after 
the 10th of July next the general export 
of cinnamon from the ports of Colombo 
and Point de Galle exclusively, in the 
island of Ceylon, will be allowed, on pay- 
ment of an export duty of '.is. per pound, 
without distinction of quality. From the 
same period, all restrictions and prohibi- 
tions against the cultivation, possession, 
or sale of cinnamon by private individuals 
will cease, and such quantiticaof cinnamon 
as Government now has in its possession, 
or inay hereafter he obliged to receive in 
payment of rent or from the government 
plantations (until they can he otherwise 
disposed of), will be sold at periodical 
sales, subject always to the payment of the 
said export duly, and under conditions, as 
to the completion of the purchase and the 
actual payment of the purchase money in 
cash or Government bills, on delivery of 
the cinnamon, similar to those heretofore 
stipulated at the sales held in London, and 
which will he fully notified and explained 
hereafter. 

No collections will for the future he 
made in the forests on account of Govern- 
ment. 

The first sale will he held on tlie 10th 
day of July next, at the office of the com- 
missioner of revenue, when 1 ,000 hales of 
cinnamon will he put to sale in lots, at 
the under-mentioned prices, and will be 
sold to the highest bidder above the re- 


served price, 

1st sort por lb 3#. Od. 

2il do. do 2 0 

3d do. do. 0 9 


the proportion of each sort to be put up 
will be notified hereufter'. 

The stock of cinnamon in the hands of 
the agent in London in September 1833, 
and which was to be sold at the four usual 
quarterly sales in October 1832, and Ja- 
nuary, April, and July 1833, amounted to 
4,688 bales ; two consignments amounting 
to 836 bales have since been sent to Eng- 
land, vis, 500 hales in July 1833, 336 do. 
hi Out. 1833, since which no shipments 
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have been made, and none will be made 
hereafter. 

The sales for the two years, ending with 
that of July 1832, somewhat exceeded 
5,500 bales per annum. 

The Colombo Journal condemns the 
sudden abandonment of the monopoly, 
ordered, it seems, at the suggestion of the 
commissioners : he considers it likely to 
produce a very serious defalcation in the 
revenues of the colony, while he thinks 
the high export duty of three shillings per 
pound will he a great temptation to the 
smuggler. “ We should have been entirely 
favourable,” it says, “ to the assimilation 
of the laws in the maritime provinces to 
those which exist in the Kandyan coun- 
try. Those laws permit unrestricted free- 
dom in the culture of cinnamon, subject to 
a fixed payment from Government for all 
cinnamon brought in, according to its qua- 
lity ; in other words. Government says, 
* cultivate as much cinnamon as you 
please, or peel as much cinnamon as you 
can in the jungle, and we will pay you for 
the lirst and second qualities 5\d. and for 
the third quality 1 \d. per lb.* Under 
such a state of law the revenue would have 
been preserved, and the Government price 
affording the usual rates of profit on other 
cultivation, nine-tenths of the objection- 
able character of the monopoly, as it ie 
called, would have been done away with. 
Under this change, all the cinnamon-gar- 
dens in the hands of Government would 
have passed in course of time with perfect 
case into the hands of private cultivators, 
who, being sure of ordinary profits, would 
have been placed in the same situation as 
they would have been, had the monopoly 
been altogether abolished, and not pro 
tanto revived under an export-duty of three 
shillings per pound. 

“ We have formerly shewn that the 
term monopoly is hardly applicable in the 
case of the sale of a natural product, coti-^ 
ducted by a government as a source of re-* 
venue, and superseding the necessity of 
other taxation ; but monopoly is so ta- 
booed that any system to which the name 
is applied, whether justly or unjustly, is 
cried down without a hearing, whilst free- 
dom ol trade is a popular phrase which- 
floats on banners amid the plaudits of a 
multitude.” 


Urnattg. 

The Recorder . — The new recorder (Sir 
B. Malkin) arrived at this settlement 
early in March, and opened the sessions. 

Seizure of a Dutch trader . — The Dutch 
ship Batavia, -Blair, from London in Sep- 
tember, has been seized here by H. M. S. 
Harrier, for a breach of the Navigation 
law, and taken to Madras. The alleged 
ground for the seizure was her having 
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shipped British goods in London, for a 
British port, contrary to the 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 109, § 1 1, that “ no goods shall be 
imported into any British possession in 
Asia, Africa, or America, in any foreign 
ships, unless they be ships of the country 
of which the goods are the produce, and 
from which the goods are imported." 

The Singapore Chronicle observes that 
this seizure has excited considerable in- 
terest In that settlement, as not a few indi- 
viduals there have goods on board, for the 
recovery of which much anxiety is felt. 
The prevailing opinion appears to be, that 
the seizure is lawful and just, as the vessel 
committed an evident breach of the Navi- 
gation Law in carrying goods from one 
British port to another. 

. It adds : “ We have been given to un- 
derstand that, in consequence of a recent 
petition to the naval commandcr-in-clnef, 
from the merchants of one of the Indian 
presidencies (most probably Bombay), 
complaining of the many foreign vessels 
which are permitted with impunity to 
usurp the privileges of British shipping, 
orders have been issued lately to the se- 
veral commanders of mcn-of-war in the 
East-Indies to keep a strict watch, and 
to seize all vessels infringing the laws 
relative to navigation." 

The Madras Gazette of April 3, says : 
“ We understand that the commander of 
the Harrier will have to contend against 
many difficulties before lie derives any be- 
nefit from liis capture of the Batavia. It 
is rumoured, and we believe not without 
foundation, that the legality of the seizure 
will form the subject of litigation. The 
only reason now assigned for the interfe- 
rence of the Harrier is, that the Batavia y 
having been cleared out for the West-In- 
dies,-* had no pretence for being where 
she was subsequently discovered. This, 
however, we hear is disputed by the cap- 
tain, who, we believe, insists that the cap- 
ture is illegal, inasmuch as it was made 
during a time of peace, the embargo not 
extending to the East- Indies. A protest 
has been entered against the capture, and 
the captain of the Batavia abandons the 
vessel altogether. Humour does insinuate, 
that the voyage of the Batavia was one of 
speculation to an individual in some mea- 
sure connected with India.** 


grfttgaiwr*. 

The United States, at the recommen- 
dation of their consul at Batavia, have 
sent a mission to Cochin China and 
Siam, with a view of effecting some im- 
provement in foreign commerce. 

Accounts from the east coast of the 

* By Lloyd? List, it appears she cleared out, on 
the*tkh September 1832, for Teneriftb and Ha- 
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Peninsula mention that a scarcity- of rice 
prevails at the different states situated on 
it,— the consequence, probably, of the 
late Siamese invasion, or of the late fai- 
lure of the grain crop in Siam. We ob- 
serve that three vessels have lately pro- 
ceeded up that coast with large quantities 
of rice, and other merchantable commo- 
dities, for which profitable returns in pro- 
duce are expected. We arc glad to see 
that such adventures are made, inasmuch 
as they tend to open a beneficial direct 
intercourse with the Malayan States* on 
the coast, and to afford their inhabitants 
some confidence and encouragement in 
their commercial pursuits. It is well 
known that these states might soon be 
made to abound with the most valuable 
productions, such as gold dust, tin, pep- 
per, coffee, ivory, &c., if only proper pro- 
tection were given them ugainst the rapa- 
city of their Siamese oppressors, and if 
also the occasional avarice and extortion 
of their own despotic rulers could be 
guarded against. The above articles are 
brought here, even now, in considerable 
quantities, by native craft, and we are 
told several new pepper and coffee plan- 
tations have lately been opened, princi- 
pally at Tringami, the present ruler of 
which place is said to be an intelligent 
and enterprising mail. — Singapore Chron . 
March 7. 


lUauritma. 

Upon the arrival of Govemor Nicolay, 
MM. A. D’Epinay, Virieux, and A. 
Draper, were dismissed from the legis- 
lative council, agreeably to orders from 
home; upon which MM. F. D’Epinay, 
Lucas, E. Pilot, and Gaillardon, resigned 
their places in the council. The follow- 
ing correspondence took place between 
the governor and M. A. D’Epinay: 

u Government-house, Port Louis, 
1st Feb. 1833. 

“ Sir,— I have been directed by his 
Majesty’s secretary of state for the co- 
lonies to erase your name from the list 
of legislative councillors of this island ; 
and which has accordingly been done. 

“ Enclosed is an extract of the de- 
spatch from Viscount Goderich, convey- 
ing those directions. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ William Nicolay.** 
“ Adrien D’Epinay, Esq., &c. &c.’* 

“ Extract from a despatch from his Ma- 
jesty's Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies to Sir William Nicolay, relative 
to the proceedings at a meeting held at 
Mauritius, on the 7th July 1835?. 

“ The share which Mr. Adrien D'Epi- 
nay has taken in the recent proceedings 
in Mauritius has forcibly arrested my at- 
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tention. lie is, I understand, not only a 
member of the legislative council and an 
advocate, but also the avowed editor of 
. one of the public journals of the colony. 
In each of those capacities he uppears to 
have used all his influence, with unwea- 
ried activity, to accomplish i\Ir. Jercmic’s 
removal from the island. As a member 
of the council, and in that character, as- 
sociated with the other persons whom 
the governor convened at the public 
meeting already mentioned, ]VIr. Adrien 
D'Epinay proposed the resolution for 
Mr. Jeremie’s removal. As an advocate, 
ho signed a written protest against the 
lawfulness of the very institution of any 
legislative council by his Majesty’s au- 
thority, although he had solemnly sworn 
faithfully to discharge his duty as a mem- 
ber of that body. As a journalist, he 
published a series of the most acrimonious 
aiul unjust invectives against Mr. Jero- 
mie ; and even as early as the month of 
April last, suggested the forcible removal 
of that gentleman from the colony as soon 
as he should have landed there. 

“ Mr. Adrien D’Epinay is obviously, 
therefore, an improper person to serve his 
Majesty in any public capacity whatever, 
and you will immediately erase his name 
from the list of legislative councillors. 

(Signed) u Goderich.” 

“ General, — I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the letter which 
you have done me the honour to address 
me today, and of the extract concerning 
inc from a despatch of the secretary of 
state for the colonies. 

4 * Upon any other occasion, I should 
simply have confined myself to acknow- 
ledge its receipt, and would have almost 
considered it a favour to be relieved from 
functions which I could not have uc- 
cepted if I had known that to exercise 
them it was necessary to follow blindly 
the will of the ministers. I observe, in 
the extract which you huve forwarded to 
me, two things which I cannot pass by in 
silence, — the one that I am the avowed 
editor of a journal ; the other that I pro- 
tested against the institution of a council. 
Mr. Jcremie might have told him so; 
but the secretary of state ought not to 
have admitted it without proof ; above 
all, he ought not to have concerned him- 
self with the acts of my private life. I 
am no more an editor of a journal than 
the ministers arc of ministerial journals ; 
and than the eminent men who direct 
the opposition in England arc of the pa- 
pers of their party. I have often pub- 
lished my opinions, and if I had been 
aware it was known who was their 
author, I would have signed them. Since 
I have not done so, no one can, with any 
regard to plausibility, attribute them to 
me. 

Asiat.Jour . N. S. Voi.. 1 2. No. -lb. 


“ As to the protest of which liis lord- 
ship speaks, it has no existence ; unless 
he alludes to a meeting which I convened, 
in concert with my fellow-barristers, for 
the maintenance of our constitutional 
rights. In this I have not been more 
culpable than the Lords and members of 
the House of (’ominous, who sought re- 
form and obtained it. They respected an 
order of things till it was constitutionally 
changed : this is nothing more than whut 
I have done, on a small scale, in our 
settlement. 

“ For the rest. General, whatever may 
he the impression of my conduct upon 
liis lordship, 1 do not see any cause to be 
sorry for my conduct. Far from it ; I am 
convinced, and I shall remain so during 
the whole course of my life, that under 
the circumstances alluded to by his lord- 
ship I have but done my duty. If it were 
necessary to begin again, I would not he- 
sitate to conduct myself as I have already 
done. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ A. D’EriNAY.” 

The Cernccn having published an arti- 
cle furnished by an Irish soldier of II. M. 
87th regt., named John Allez, describing 
the circumstances in which he had been 
degraded from the rank of serjeant, and 
alleging harsh treatment by Fob Goldie, 
who commands the regiment ; the inser- 
tion of the article was considered a mili- 
tary offence, and a court martial has been 
ordered upon tlic man, on the following 
charges : 

“ 1st. For having inserted in the Cer- 
ncen of the 30th of November last, a 
scandalous and defamatory article, said to 
he a true statement of the treatment ex- 
perienced by the said John Allez at the 
hands of Col. Goldie of the 87th regt., his 
commandant, and tending to bring that 
officer into contempt. 

“ 2d. For having translated and ex- 
plained the said article to the soldiers 
who were on guard with him on that 
day, and also to other comrades, and for 
having thus endeavoured to draw hatred 
and contempt on their superior officer, 
and to create a spirit of discontent, to the 
great prejudice of the interests of the re- 
giment and of the service in general. 

“ 3d. For having presented to His 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief a petition 
containing accusations of oppression and 
injustice against Col. Goldie. 

“ 4>th. For huving, at the same time, 
under divers false pretences, obtained the 
signatures of about 100 men of his regi- 
ment, with the view of making out a cer- 
tificate of good conduct, in order to prove 
und demonstrate that he had experienced 
palpable injustice at the hands oi Col. 
Goldie ; the said certificate being not 
only prejudicial to that officer, but evi- 
(O) 
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dently calculated to produce discontent 
and insubordination throughout the regf- 
ment* a 

The prisoner was acquitted. 

Mauritius papers to the 0th June con- 
vey intelligence of a rather serious na- 
ture. The following proclamation has 
been issued by the governor 

“ The governor being positively in- 
formed that magazines or depots of arms 
and munitions of war have been formed, 
and still exist, in several parts of the 
island, without his sanction or authority, 
and that a great quantity of arms and 
warlike stores, such as soldiers* muskets, 
bayonets, pikes, and cannon, are distri- 
buted in several parts of the colony : 

4< His Excellency Major-general Sir 
Wm. Nicolay, governor of the said island, 
in the name of tiis Majesty, and by virtue 
of the powers and authority with which 
he is invested, requires and commands, in 
consequence, by the present proclama- 
tion, and in conformity with the tenor of 
his Majesty’s order in council, dated at 
the Court of St. James’s the (itli of No- 
vember last, that all the said arms and 
munitions, and all other warlike stores, 
be deposited in the magazines of the King. 

“ And his Excellency the Governor 
commands all persons whatever, having 
such magazines or depots, or such war- 
like stores, guns, bayonets, pikes, or can- 
nons in their keeping or possession, or 
in their hands, or deposited in the houses 
or magazines belonging to or occupied by 
them, to deliver the said arms, warlike 
stores, and munitions to the storekeeper 
of Ills Majesty’s ordnance at Port Louis, 
or to any of his Majesty’s officers com- 
manding a military post ; and this within 
ten days from the date of the present 
proclamation. Whereof they are not to 
tail at their peril. 

“ It is understood that the provisions 
of the present proclamation do not apply 
to fowling-pieces, sabres, or other arms, 
which every one is free to have ordi- 
narily in his possession, either for amuse- 
ment or self-defence. 

' “ The people of this colony, by sub- 
mitting willingly to this necessary mea- 
sure, a measure which is likely to contri- 
bute so greatly to the internal tranquillity 
of this colony, will furnish the best pledge 
of their confidence in the intentions of 
the government, as well as of their loyalty 
and submission to the laws. 

“ God save the King. 

“ Given at the Government-house, 
44 Port Louis, Island of Mauritius, 
“ May 24, 1833. 

“ By order of his Excellency, 

44 Geo. F. Dick, Colonial Sec.” 

Private letters afford some ground for 
thinking that Mr. Jeremie (contrary to 
the statements received last month) has 


entered upon his office of procuretir-ge- 
ncral with an unnecessary degree of pa- 
rade, and has exercised it with some want 
of discretion. 

A man named Picrctti had been de- 
nounced by the commissary to the chief 
of the police (a captain in the English 
army), as dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity. Upon this report, Pieretti was 
arrested and lodged in gaol, on the ground 
that he was an alien. Upon this he ap- 
plied to the supreme court of the island 
for his release, when the court took cog- 
nizance of the case, and M. D’Epinuy, 
ci-devant procure ur- general, appeared for 
Pieretti, and Mr. Jeremie, the present 
procureur-geueralt for the crown. 

The former commenced by observing 
that there were two questions in this 
case : one whether Pieretti was in fact 
an alien ; the other, whether, being an 
alien, the proceedings against him were 
legal ? On the first point he maintained 
that Pieretti, though born in Corsica, 
was nut an alien at Mauritius ; that he 
bad conie there when very young, at 
fourteen years since, invited by his elder 
brother, a British subject, and of whom 
lie is only heir. However, this question 
was not to he examined by the supreme 
court, but must previously be snbmitted 
to the tribunal of first instance. With 
respect to the second point, admitting by 
hypothesis that Pieretti was an alien, it 
would yet seem that in this case the com- 
missary of police and the judge of first 
instance had acted illegally. 

Mr. Jeremie argued against the appli- 
cation, and maintained that the court could 
not take cognizance of this case, inasmuch 
as the chief of the police had acted under 
a superior order (ordre superieur — order of 
the governor). At these words, the pre- 
sident of the court (Blackburn) observed 
to Mr. Jeremie, that this was the first 
time the supreme court had heard of an 
“ ordre supericur Mr. Jeremie seemed 
to feci the awkwardness of this expres- 
sion on his part, and proceeded to com- 
bat the arguments of his adversary; blit 
soon after, in the course of his speech, 
becoming more animated, he went so far 
as to say, that if the court should order 
the release of Pieretti, he (Mr. Jeremie) 
would arrest him again. This menace on 
the part of the procureur-gcneral pro- 
duced from the counsel of the prisoner 
a most eloquent appeal to the court, 
which is said to have caused a very great 
impression. 

The Court ordered the release of the 

S risoner ; but at the same moment, Mr. 
eremie and the Judge of the Court of 
First Instance, who had signed the order 
of arrest, were observed exchanging notes 
with each other in court, which gave rea- 
son to think they were arranging a new 
order of arrest, and created no very plea- 
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sant remarks on the part of those present. 
In faet, M. Pieretti was again taken into 
custody by the guard of the police, even 
in the presence of the Court. Upon this 
M. d’Epinay applied to the Court for a 
safe conduct for his client, which was 
granted ; nevertheless, two days after- 
wards the same man was again arrested, 
lodged in gaol, and then sent on hoard 
the Jupiter man of war to be conveyed to 
Europe upon a common sailor's allow- 
ance. He was, however, subsequently 
released. 

Some days afterwards, seven persons 
were arrested under the simple order of 
the procureur-general, accused of treason, 
conspiracy, and rebellion ; they were con- 
lined au secret, and after several days' im- 
prisonment were liberated ; but no judge's 
order had been previously made for their 
arrest. 

These occurrences (which, vve repeat, 
are reported on the credit of private let- 
ters) are said to have caused great irrita- 
tion in the colony. 


tfape of <G5ooli fXjope. 

Cape Papers to the 13tli of July con- 
tain but little local intelligence. The 
Agricultural Society had field a meeting, 
and in the report Mr. Oliphnnt (the At- 
torney-general) drew a comparison be- 
tween the produce of the grazing depart- 
ment of farming and the culture of the 
vine, giving, as far as exportation was 
concerned, a decided preference to the 
former. In 1832, the amount produced 
by the exportation of horns, hides, butter, 
cheese, &c. was .£78,199, while that pro- 
duced for wine, brandy, coiistautia, &c. 
was £'63, 191, giving an excess of £ 11,708. 
The consumption of Capo salted provi- 
sions was rapidly increasing at both ends 
of the colony, and shipping were supplied 
with this article f>f good quality, and at a 
rate cheaper by Id. or lid. per pound than 
in England. Few vessels, it appears, 
touch at the Cape without obtaining some 
of it, and the contract for the troops at 
the Mauritius, amounting to 200,000 lbs. 
annually, was wholly furnished from 
tlicncc. One establishment in Cape 
Town, not that which had the contract 
for the Mauritius, had supplied 130,0(X)lbs. 
of salted beef for the shipping since the 
beginning of the year. 


tffjtna. 

CONSUMPTION OF BRITISH GOODS IN CHINA. 

There are two popular and favourite 
errors, which still maintain themselves at 
home with respect to China ; the one, 
that it is possible to dispose of a much 
greater quantity of European manufac- 


tures in this country than are at present 
imported ; the other, that the introduction 
of numerous manufactures, at present but 
little known to the natives, will be fol- 
lowed by their adoption of them, and thus 
give a vent for ail immense quantity of 
articles which have outlived their fashions 
in Europe. Both these positions arc ra- 
dically unsound. The importation of Bri- 
tish and other European and American 
manufactures is already greater than the 
demand, and more or less loss is, gene- 
rally speaking, the consequence of a con- 
tinuance in the trude. The loss on one 
article may sometimes he redeemed by a 
profit on another ; but this is not a con- 
stant rule, and a very dangerous ground 
on which to predicate commercial opera- 
tions. In reference to the second point, 
wc can only observe that almost every at- 
tempt to introduce the new manufactures 
into use among the Chinese has been a 
signal failure, and they resist most perti- 
naciously any attempt at innovation. 
Their prejudices arc fixed : any trifling 
variation from the customary manner in 
which goods arc made or packed is quite 
sufficient to raise a host of objections, 
which generally result in a demand for an 
abatement of price from the importer. 

When we say that it is not possible to 
dispose of more European imports than 
arc at present sent to China with profit, or 
even without loss, wc must not be under- 
stood to say that the natives would not, 
under particular circumstances, consume 
a much greater quantity and remunerate 
the importer by higher prices, for such 
might, and very possibly would be, the 
case did we enjoy a general trade with 
China, instead of having our commerce 
confined to one port, and that too at the 
southern extremity of the empire, where 
the use of woollen manufactures is limited 
to a few months of the year. 

The whole of the foreign imports arc 
sold here, and the European merchandize 
is transported into the interior through 
the numerous canals which intersect the 
country in every direction, or by coasting 
vessels from port to port. The rates of 
freight wc understand arc moderate ; 
there are but few charges to increase the 
value of the articles consequent on their 
mere transportation, but there are transit 
duties, which occur at short intervals of 
these voyages and journics, which en- 
hance the value of cloths, Ike. to such a 
degree as to place them in the remote dis- 
tricts of llic empire entirely beyond the 
reach of the same class of people who in 
Canton consume large quantities. 

Under these circumstances, not only 
arc the annual importations quite suffi- 
cient to supply the demand at prices 
which barely save a loss, hut on some ar- 
ticles a very great decline in value lias 
taken place, and sales arc now effected 
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silly at ruinous reductions. As examples 
in the present season, we may quote cam- 
lets among woollen goods. 

Attempts have been made to open a 
trade along the coast in order to relieve the 
market from a part of its heavy stock of 
European importations, but these efforts 
have not, we fear, been attended by much 
success. Edicts from Pekin, urging the 
local authorities to drive the foreign 
traders from the coast, and by no means 
to suffer any illicit trade to be car- 
ried on, have defeated the object almost 
entirely. Perseverance, in defiance of 
these vapouring manifestos, will probably 
in course of time effect much that is de- 
sired ; for all those who have had any ex- 
perience of the Chinese will feel, that it 
is only by the same dogged pertinacity 
which they use that we shall be enabled 
to succeed at last in establishing a trade 
at other ports, and thus giving an addi- 
tional spur to foreign commerce with 
China. 

With the consent of the authorities 
this can never take place, and in the at- 
tempt much opposition will be experi- 
enced from the mandarins ; but, as the 
natives themselves are much prejudiced 
against this exclusive system, by which 
they suffer, they will afford every encou- 
ragement they dare to these forbidden at- 
tempts at trade with other ports. — Chi - 
nese Courier , Jan . 18. 

The Canton j Register states positively, 
that the local government of Canton has 
counselled the Emperor to permit the 
import of opium into the port at a fixed 
duty ; it is also stated that considerable 
progress has been made in the coast 
trade, which must soon either become an 
extensive contraband one, or receive a 
public recognition from the Chinese go- 
vernment, and that the exportation of spel- 
ter has been expressly prohibited, and the 
officers of the local government have 
thrown difficulties in the way of its im- 
portation. 

Death of the Empress . — The Russian 
papers announce the death of the consort 
of the Emperor, at Pekin, on the 15th of 
July. A general mourning has been or- 
dered in consequence. 


Cutftri). 

Constantinople, Aug. 27. — The Sultan 
has just published a firman to the faithful 
disposed to make pilgrimage to Mecca, in- 
forming them thut they may do so now 
with safety, as he is about to send the 
tribute to the holy city, which the events 
of the two last years have disabled him 
from doing. • He is also showing himself 
znorerin public, and endeavouring to make 


himself popular by increased strictness of 
religious observances. He spent three 
hours the other day in looking at the wor- 
ship of the howling dervishes. The Sultan 
attended, with all his suite, and played 
liis part as a most accomplished hypocrite. 
The new money has come out at last in 
small quantities. It leaves to the mint a 
clear profit of twenty-five per cent. ; but 
as there is a profit of seventy- five per 
cent, on the old Imshclcke, the payment 
of the state still continues t<Ac made in 
the latter. Trade is at the lowest ebb, as 
the production of the country is exhausted 
by continued oppression and monopoly, 
with tlse exception of the import of British 
manufactured goods, which is always on 
the increase both here and at Smyrna, 
as it is found that wherever our cottons 
arc introduced, the native manufactures 
are immediately superseded, and those 
who in richer times wore Cashmere slmwls 
and embroidered muslins, are willing now 
to put up with British imitations of the 
one and our prints of the other. Itisacu - 
rious fact that our imports extend as the po- 
verty of the people becomes more apparent. 

A fortnight since a fire burned at Con- 
stantinople 2,500 houses, and last week 
another occurred at Galata, the suburb 
under Pera, near the harbour, v. Il'ich was 
got under, after dcstoying 250 houses and 

000 shops, or sheds called shops. Besides 
these great fires, partial burnings are every 
day taking place, which occasion a vast 
share of alarm ; and a general apprehen- 
sion seems to be entertained that Con- 
stantinople is to be devoted tin's year to 
an awful calamity of this nature. Some 
persons say that the fires which have oc- 
cured are the result of accident, while 
others attribute them to the discontented 
soldiery ; but. enough has been done to 
put prudent people on the alert, and the 
British merchants, who have their ware- 
houses and coimting-lyniscs in Galata, 
are blocking up the useless windows, and 
separating the communication as much as 
possible. A few soldiers have been ar- 
rested, and there is no doubt but that one 
burning at Pera was caused by them, but 

1 cannot imagine that the troops in general 
arc implicated in such a diabolical con- 
spiracy. They are, however, very dis- 
contented, and with.justice, as their pay 
has been reduced within a short time from 
20 to 15 piasters the month. Fifteen 
piasters are about 3s. 6d, and when paid, 
are not worth 8d. British. This is the 
whole pay of the soldiers, who are, how- 
ever, found in food, clothes, and shoes, 
and one is not surprised to find them dis- 
posed to mutiny at any attempt at reduc- 
tion. 

The flower of the Turkish army is now 
encamped about Constantinople, in nil 
about 15,000 or 20,000 men, and it is 
possible that they may think themselves as 
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well qualified to create a disturbance as 
their predecessors the Janissaries. With 
the exception of one regiment of four 
battalions, under the command of Nash- 
mic Pasha, the army consists of hoys with 
ragged jackets and unwashed trowsers — 
neither Turks nor Europeans — so con- 
strained by the use of shoes, that they 
take all opportunities of running them into 
slippers, the native faz, or head-dress, 
forming a ridiculous contrast with the fo- 
reign clothier, and that even being per- 
verted, as the trowsers are made out of 
all proportion, in order that the gallant 
wearers may sit cross-legged while on 
guard. The whole country has been 
drained of its youth to create this army, 
and the Sultan is daily occupied in seeing 
it maiittsuvred according to the new tactics 
of the Kussians, which he has ordered to 
supersede the French, in which the troops 
had previously been instructed. lie does 
not continue to recruit his army, hut he 
endeavours to put that which he has on a 
more respectable footing. — Cot res. Morn - 
itttj Herald . 

The last accounts from Egypt state that 
the fleet returned from Tarsus with S,(M)0 
men from the army of Ibrahim P.islia, 
who continues in Syria with the rest of his 
force, where lie is draining every person 
who has money, and every district from 
whence his butallions can be recruited. 
JVIeheinet Ali has sailed for Caudia with 
four ships of the line, four frigates, and 
several small vessels lie is accompanied 
by Col. Campbell, the British resident, 
the French Consul-General, who was to 
have joined the expedition, having de- 
clined to attend it. The Viceroy is to 
remain six weeks at Candia, for the pur- 
pose of building an arsenal and remodel- 
ling the government, and on his return he 
meditates a formidable expedition into 
Arabia, fo terminate the rebellion which 
has taken place there. Syria begins to 
groan under the government of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and, in particular, the neighbour- 
hood of Acre is reduced to such a state of 
despair, in consequence of the extortions 
of the new governor imposed by the 
Paslui, that the people are ready to break 
out into insurrection if they had any 
chance of being supported. — Carres . Morn- 
ing Herald » 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Summary Punishment . — Complaints are 
made of tiie new summary punishment 
act, which imposes restrictions on the 
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magistrates in dealing with convicts. This 
measure, it is said, has produced laziness 
ami insubordination amongst this class of 
labourers, which threatens injurious con- 
sequences, and according to a Sydney 
Gazette correspondent from Hunter’s 
River, lias increased the cost of the pri- 
son population 100 per cent., and thHt of 
forced labour 50. Even the Sydney Moni- 
tor, now a supporter of the local govern- 
ment, admits that “ the fame of Governor 
Bourke’s humanity has produced an inso- 
lence and insubordination among the pri- 
son population, which if not put an end 
to will produce the most disastrous re- 
sults as regards the solvency and family 
comfort of the settlers at large.’* 

New Church ■ — The first stone of a new 
church, at Stroml, in the county of Glou- 
cester, was laid on the 29th February, by 
Sir Edward Parry; the edifice is to bo 
erected solely at the private expense of 
Sir Edward, and is intended as a farewell 
gift to the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, on whose estate it will stand. Sir 
Edward is about to return to England. 

Jf outer's River.— Ail address of the 
magistrates, landholders, and free inhabi- 
tants of Patrick’s and Paterson's Plains 
to Governor Bourkc, on his visit to these 
districts, represents that the existing pro- 
visions are now actually inadequate to the 
present wants and future prospects of the 
inhabitants of the Hunter, whose settle- 
ments extend beyond Liverpool Plains — 
a portion of the territory which, a few 
years hack, was considered scarcely ac- 
cessible, but which now is covered with 
our flocks and herds ; that the roads and 
bridges require a very large outlay of the 
public money ; and solicits his Excel- 
lency’s early attention to the extension of 
the post, the marking out of the roads, 
the laying out of townships, and the ac- 
complishment of the works oil the break- 
water at Newcastle, the seaport of this 
thriving part of the territory, whose pros- 
perity depends so much upon marine 
safety. 

New Newspaper . — A new Sunday pa- 
per, to be called the Surveyor General , is 
projected by Mr. N. L. Kentish, who 
states that in England he tilled the ap- 
pointment of Professor in the Royal Mi- 
litary College, Sandhurst, and that when 
it was his misfortune to suffer by a govern - 
ment reduction of that establishment (as 
one of the five junior professors), he re- 
ceived most handsome testimonials from 
the governor of the college (Sir Edward 
Paget), Iacut.gov. (General Butler), and 
Senior Professor (Rev. Win. Hancock)* 
which, by desire of the right lion, se- 
cretary of state, were presented as his 
introduction to the lute governor and the 
surveyor general of this colony, on his 
arrival in it with a civil appointment; 
and (lest he be supposed to have commit- 
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ted some heinous offence to disgrace his 
character* as w ell as forfeit his situation 
here), to state that he is now suddenly 
deprived of the same — not from any even 
alleged misconduct, or neglect of duty, or 
complaint of any kind, but without accu- 
sation or trial, solely in consequence of a 
strongly (but accurately) expressed letter, 
addressed with honest indignation to the 
officer at the head of the survey depart- 
ment, under considerable excitement, 
arising from extreme provocation, and for 
which letter the writer immediately apo- 
logised on its being pronounced improper 
by his excellency the governor.” 

Emigration . — The Sydney Gazette of 
May IB, noticing a lecture on emigra- 
tion, delivered at Sydney, by Dr. Lang, 
who suggests a plan for effecting an ex- 
tensive emigration from the mother coun- 
try of married agricultural labourers, ob- 
serves: “ it is now admitted on all hands, 
that the class of emigrants mqpt wanted 
are agricultural labourers ; numbers of 
these, not only able and willing to work, 
but most anxious to be enabled to obtain 
their own subsistence, are at present sup- 
ported out of the poor-rates in England : 
and there is no doubt whatever that they 
would cheerfully and earnestly avail them- 
selves of any opportunity afforded them of 
providing for their own wants. One por- 
tion of the plan developed by Dr. Lang, in 
order to provide funds to enable the home 
government to send out an annual sup- 
ply of the labourers at present so much 
required here, is the sale of the numerous 
allotments of land in the town of Sydney 
which are still in the possession of the 
crown. It is proposed that these lands be 
sold to the highest solvent bidders, at a stat- 
ed credit — security being of course taken 
on the property — the amount of the pur- 
chase money bearing ten per cent, in- 
terest. This accommodation, it is stated, 
would enable purchasers to erect build- 
ings, thereby affording employment to an 
increased number of mechanics, while the 
yearly sum derived from interest here 
might be appropriated to the payment of 
interest on money which, it is well 
known, may now be borrowed at a very 
low rate in England, so as to increase the 
emigration fund by a very large annual 
amount.” 

Steam-Navigation . — A steam-navigation 
company has been formed in Sydney, the 
object of which is to promote the more ex- 
tensive application of steam- machinery to 
conveyance both by water and land. 
Their first undertaking is to establish a 
steam-packet of twelve-horse power be- 
tween Sydney and Paramatta. The ca- 
pital is to be raised by 400 shares of £5 
each. The society was formed at a 
public meeting on the 12th April, and on 
the 18th May nearly 300 shares had been 
faked up by residents in Sydney alonc. 


Ship- Building . — A Mr. Bass, who has 
had many years* practical experience in 
the Portsmouth and Plymouth dock- 
yards, has commenced a ship establish- 
ment at Darling Harbour. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The archdeacon delivered his visitation 
charge to the clergy of the island in St. 
David’s church ou the 8th May. In the 
course of the address, tlm archdeacon 
mentioned that no less thaiftix churches 
were either already in progress of building, 
or were about to be commenced, in diffe- 
rent parts of the colony. 

The newly discovered country to the 
westward is described as being one of the 
most luxuriant and eligible tracts, for all 
the purposes of grazing and agriculture, 
ever yet discovered in the island. It 
comprises a large portion of upland, and 
some wet marshes, interspersed with un- 
dulating spots of excellent forest, well 
watered, soil rich, climate fine, plains 
extensive, 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 acres 
each, abounding with numerous herds of 
tame cattle as fat as if stall-fed, and horses. 
A road to Spring River, an admirable port 
near the south-west cape, is spoken of 
as practicable. An exploring anil, clearing 
party is to proceed in that direction forth- 
with. It was understood to be the inten- 
tion of the government to build a number 
of houses on the newly-discovered land, 
and to form a settlement there of the 
pensioners lately arrived, instead of suffer- 
ing it to be monopolized by large pro- 
prietors. 

A pottery established in Hobart Town, 
by a person named Sherwin, is said to 
produce all kinds of articles of this de- 
scription of manufacture, equal, for neat- 
ness and durability, to any of the kind 
imported from England, besides consider- 
ably cheaper than the foreign article. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Complaints are made of the savage tem- 
per of the natives, who never allow an 
injury or insult to pass without retribu- 
tion. One, named Yagan, a desperado, 
is the terror of the Perth people. 

The Perth Gazette gives the following 
particulars of a native corrobory : — About 
dusk, the Swan River and King George’s 
Sound tribes assembled, and commenced 
operations by chalking each others breasts 
in tasteful devices, which ceremony was ac- 
companied by a hurdy-gurdy cliaunt cho- 
russed by the party. They appeared 
highly flattered by the interest the au- 
dience took in their manoeuvres, and pre- 
paratory to the entertainment, stalked to 
and fro, rehearsing their cliaunts, and exer- 
cising their singular attitudes. As a no- 
velty, the corrobory is well worth seeing ; 
but much of its interest is lost from the 
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want of a programme of the performance. 
The representation of killing the kanga- 
roo, tin; one performer assuming the cha- 
racter of huntsman, the other the kan- 
garoo, was striking from its fidelity, indeed 
a fine specimen of acting; but the necro- 
mantic dances, as they were termed, 
could only gratify the initiated. It would 
require some stretch of imagination, to 
construe the knocking of noses together, 
dancing on their knees, and pulling each 
others legs, ijfto necromancy. The Lieut. 
Governor honoured the ceremony with 
his presence, and nearly the whole of 
tlu? respectable inhabitants of Perth, in- 
cluding several ladies. The figures of most 
of the natives of this part of the country, 
displayed to advantage in this muscular 
exercise, would have formed a fine study 
for the artist; the King George’s Sound 
men are far inferior to them, both in person, 
ingenuity, and activity, in their native 
sports. Yagan was the master of the ce- 
remonies, and acquitted himself with infi- 
nite dignity and grace. 

The value of land is said to he very 
rapidly on the increase in the settlement. 
Complaints are made of the want of a 
low hank, or some available medium of 
accommodation. 


IJolynm.i. 

We have been favoured per brig Griffin, 
from the Sandwich Islands, with the fol- 
lowing account of piracy and murder 
on hoard the William J At tie. 'I lie atro- 
cious act has excited an unusual sensation, 
as being the deed of Sandwich Islanders, 
who have long been considered among the 
most cizilizcd and humane of the South 
Sea natives : — 

“ In the year 1822, I visited Row 
Island, situated in the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago, and mine was the first vessel which 
entered the lagoon. I found the natives 
a poor hut inoffensive race of people, and 
I have often left the vessel in the jolly 
boat, accompanied by my wife and the 
boat’s crew, consisting of four boys, natives 
of the Society Islands, unarmed, and pass- 
ed the greater part of the day among the 
natives of Row Islands, at the distance of 
several miles from the ship. At present, 
they have teachers sent among them in 
Christianity ; but at this time it is not 
considered at all safe to enter the lagoon, 
as the natives are now ever ready to cut 
off a vessel and murder the crew : a la- 
mentable change certainly, and one which 
bears little testimony of the benefit of the 
missionary labours among them. 

“ About two years ago, a small vessel 
called the Truro , belonging to Robertson, 
Cullen, and Co., and Capt. George W. 
Cole, Lieut. R. N., was at Burkerow, one 
of the islands of the Dangerous Archipe- 


lago, collecting bcche-de-mer and pearl 
shells, when the Chain islunders, who were 
employed to dive for those articles, and 
who are represented, not only by the mis- 
sionaries but by Tyerman and Rennet, as 
patterns for Christians, rose on the master 
and crew, put them into an open boat, 
and knocking several holes in the bottom 
of the boat, turned them adrift- The re- 
mainder, consisting of six persons, are, 
with the exception of two, supposed to 
have been murdered and eaten, and I have 
just heard that the unfortunate master and 
mate, after drifting about for some time, 
were at last driven back to the island, and 
there hanged by the natives. These atro- 
cious acts were not committed by ignorant 
savages, but by people whom the mis- 
sionaries call Christians, and who perpe- 
trated them by order of the queen of 
Tahiti, who, the author of the Polynesian 
Researches says, ‘ is likely to become a 
nursing nu>therto the churches.* 

“ In September 1831, the William Little, 
of Liverpool, Henry Carter master, ar- 
rived iit the island of Woahoo, and shipped 
six Sandwich islanders, in addition to his 
former crew, for the purpose of procuring 
seal skins, and returned to the coast of 
California. Soon after his arrival on that 
coast, his crew, except the Sandwich 
islanders, deserted from the vessel, leaving 
him with no other white person on board, 
except his son, a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and lie was afterwards sent 
to tiie mission of St- Louis a Bispo. Soon 
after putting his son on shore, Capt. 
Carter got his vessel under way to cruise 
on the coast, in hopes of falling in with 
the brig Griffin, and obtaining a mate and 
a man or two from her. He also had pro- 
visions on board for that vessel, and was 
to have joined her for the purpose of hunt- 
ing the sea- otter. But a short time after 
leaving St. Louis, during the middle 
watch, two of the natives seized Capt. 
Carter by the throat, and threw him over- 
board. There being little or no wind at 
the time, lie swam to the main chains and 
supported himself, but another of the men 
obliged him to leave bis hold by beating 
him on the head with the pump-brake, 
when lie immediately sunk. They then 
divided the money found in Capt. Carter’s 
chest, steered to the \V. S. W., and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Fanning’s Islands, in 
lat. 3° W N. aud long. 159° 11' W. 
where they plundered the vessel and after- 
wards scuttled her. 

“ They- had been on the island about a 
month, when the Chinchilla , Capt. Meek, 
arrived there and four of them applied to 
him for a passage to Woahoo, telling him 
that they had been landed there by the 
American whale ship Caledonia. Soon 
after their arrival there, I found in the 
possession of one of them a quadrant 
which had belonged to Capt. Carter. My 
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suspicions were aroused by this circum- 
stance, and, after making some enquiries, 
I arrested them, and they made the above 
confession. I then caused them to he 
heavily ironed, and made an application to 
Government to have them confined in the 
fort, which was granted, and the prisoners 
were delivered into the custody of Gover- 
nor Adams. A few days afterwards, they 
were tried by order of the king and con- 
demned to be hanged. During the time 
that preparations were making for the 
execution, it is said that two individuals 
attached to the mission informed the chief, 
who was to superintend the execution, 
that there was no proof of the death of 
Capt. Carter, and that as the vessel was 
not more than a hundred miles from land, 
lie might by* some chance have reached 
the shore. They then proceeded to the 
authorities here, and insisted that the 
execution should not take place until time 
had been afforded them to repent of their 
evil deeds. A few days after, T received 
information that it was the intention of 
the chiefs to release them, and I applied 
to the governor to allow me to put two 
British subjects in charge of them ; but 
after consulting with the missionaries, he 
refused, and the next night, or early in the 
morning, they were released from their 
irons and allowed to escape. 

“ Capt. Carter was a man highly re- 
spected in Liverpool, where lie has left a 
widow and four small children totally un- 
provided for, and his eldest son is now at 
AVouhoo .” — Chinese Cour. Feb . 2. 


Dutch papers contain Batavian journals 
to the 2Grh April. 

The preceding favourable accounts 
from Padung, in Sumatra, consequent on 
the termination of the war with the Pa- 
dries in October, have been succeeded by 
less favourable accounts. In January 
there was an insurrection among the peo- 
ple of Bcnjol, in which Lieut. AVouticr 
and eleven men were surprised and mur- 
dered. Lieut. -Col. Kinger was at that 
time at Pisang, with about seventy men, 
and learned that the insurgents were ad- 
vancing against him. lie sent a small 
detachment to Fort Van der Capellen for 
a reinforcement, but the detachment be- 
ing driven back, he effected his retreat to 
the fort, amidst the violent attacks of 
above 2,000 insurgents, with the loss of 
sixteen killed and fifty-one wounded. 
The post of Locboe Sikoping was like- 


wise nttuckcd, and thirty sick in the in- 
firmary, with the medical attendant, M. 
de Givit, murdered. Accounts to the 
end of February say this insurrection, 
caused by the treacherous conduct of the 
Regent of Bcnjol, had spread no further; 
that the Regent himself had died of his 
wounds, and that Lieut- Col. Klout was 
actively engaged in taking all the neces- 
sary measures. Major de Quay had ar- 
rived at Padang with reinforcements from 
Java. 

Accounts from Padang to the 8th of 
March, state that the confidence between 
the population and the government is 
more and more confirmed, and there was 
little probability of further hostilities at 
Benjol, where the inhabitants are greatly 
discouraged by the death of the Tolauko 
Moedo. 

According to the latest accounts from 
Java, of May L General ltietz had been 
scut with about 1 .000 men to Padang, 
to put an end to the war. The Go- 
vernor-general himself intended to go 
thither six weeks later, in order to regu- 
late the internal administration. 

News had been received from Samarnng 
of most destructive inundations. 

On the fltli of April was the annual 
meeting of the promoters of the Bank of 
Java, when it appeared that the clear pro- 
fits in the preceding (fifth) year amounted 
to 400,035 florins, about 23 per cent, on 
the capital of 2,000,0130. 

By a decision of the 18th of February, 
the harbours of Poutaueath and Sambas, 
on the west coast of Borneo, arc to be 
exempt from all import and export duties 
from 1st January 1 834 ; but from the 
same date no foreign ships are to be al- 
lowed to carry on trade in other harbours 
on the west coast of Borneo belonging to 
the territory of the Netherlands. 

By a decision of the 25th February, it 
is ordered that t he following export duties 
on coffee shall be levied: — In Dutch 
ships from Holland, 2 florins per picul. 
In foreign ships from Holland, l il. per 
picul. In all foreign ships without dis- 
tinction, 5 fl. per picul. Dutch ships 
clearing out for Holland must give se- 
curity for an additional payment of 3 fl. 
per picul, which must be paid by ships 
clearing out from any other country ; this 
security to be in force till the cargo has 
arrived unbroken in Holland, and been 
duly landed. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ft ALLA NT CONDUCT OF NATIVE SOLDIERS. 

Head- Quarters, Cat cut la, Fch. 12, 1833. 
— The Commander in-chief has much sa- 
tisfaction in publishing to the army the 
annexed extract of a communication re- 
ceived from the Government authorising a 
donation of two months’ pay and full batta 
to a havildar and eight sepoys of the 7th 
regt. N.I., for their gallant and successful 
defence of the Tuhseeldaree treasury of 
Amorah, in the Goruckporc district, 
against a gang of decoits. Madarec Sing, 
who was promoted to naick for liis conduct 
on this occasion, in G.O.’s of the 12th 
ultimo, to receive the pay and batta of his 
advanced rank. 

“ The Hon. the Vice President in 
Council has perused with much gratifica- 
tion the letter of Lieut. Col. Audroc, com- 
manding the 7th regt. N.T., reporting the 
gallant conduct of a party of that corps, 
consisting of a havildar and eight sepoys, 
in the successful defence of the Tuhsecl- 
darec treasury of Amorah against a gang 
of decoits. 

“ His Honour in Council has observed 
with particular satisfaction the exemplary 
and soldier-like conduct of the sentinel, 
Madarce Sing, and is gratified to find that 
that soldier, who had distinguished him- 
self by his resolution and humanity on a 
former occasion, has been promoted liy his 
.Excellency to the rank of naick. 

“ As a mark of the approbation of Go- 
vernment, the Vice President in Council 
is pleased to grant to the havildar and each 
sepoy of his party a donation of two 
months* pay and full batta; the donation 
of Madarec Sing to the pay and full batta 
of his present rank of naick.” 

ELIGIBILITY TO FILL THE SITUATION OF 
SUPERINTENDING SURGEON. 

Fort William, March 19, 1833. — Govern- 
ment General Orders, dated 22d Oct. 
1832, respecting the eligibility of surgeons 
to fill the situation of superintending sur- 
geons, are hereby cancelled, with the ex- 
ception of that part which directs the can- 
celling of General Orders dated 24th Oct. 
1788 (Hcnlcy*s Code, page 307), and the 
following regulations upon the same sub- 
ject arc enacted by the Governor General 
in Council : 

Every medical officer on his promotion 
to the rank of surgeon shall be required to 
serve for two years as surgeon with a regi- 
ment of the line, or a battalion or brigade 
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of artillery, before he can he eligible lor 
any other situation in any department, 
civil or military ; ami after the perfomanee 
of such service he shall be eligible, in duo 
course, for the situation of superintending 
surgeon, whatever may have been the 
nature of his employment subsequent to 
the performance of such service. 

Medical officers who have already at- 
tained the rank of surgeon will be deemed 
eligible for tile situation of superintending 
surgeon, provided they shall have served, 
in their present grade, for two years as 
surgeon of a regiment of the line, or of a 
battalion or brigade of artillery, or as sur- 
geon to the garrisons of Fort William, 
Chunar, Allahabad, or Agra, or as marine 
surgeon, or as surgeon to the General 
Hospital, or as a presidency surgeon. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judicial awl Iterennr Depatt mentis. 

it torch 1. Mr. G. Stork well, commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of Gth or Allahabad division. 

Mr. IT. II. Thomas, session judge of Mirzapore. 

la. Mr. TT. Stain forth, joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Tirlmol. 

20. Mr. It. II. Unddam, commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of 2d or Agra division. 

Mr. IV. F. Dick, magistrate and collector of 
Agra. 

Mr. G. Maimvaring, session judge of Runrilc- 
eund. 

Mr. It. J. Taylor, ditto ditto of Benares. 

Mr. J. Neave, ditto ditto ol’ Allyghur. 

Mr. F. II. Kemp, assistant, under commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of Kith or Chittagong divi- 
sion. 

Mr. J. Wilder, ditto under ditto of liUh or 
Sarun ditto. 

(». Mr. li. Golding, magistrate and collec- 
tor of Chittagong. 

Mr. (’. Steer, assistant under commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of 14th or Moovshcdabad divi- 
sion. 

12. Mr. E. Thomas, ditto under ditto of 1st or 
Meerut division. 

Pnlitiral Dejttrrtmen t. 

March hi. ('apt. G. II. Ilawlinson, horse artil- 
lery, assistant to commissioner in Tcnasserim pro- 
vinces. 

('apt. II. Macfartpiliar, 40lh regt. N.I., assistant 
to resident at Ava. 

IP. I.ieut. J. K. McCauslnnd, 7dlh regt. N.I., 
assistant to political agent at Soobathoo. 

General Depart men t . 

March 15. Mr. W. II. Macnaghten. secretary <o 
Government in Secret and Political Department. 

Mr. C. Macs ween, secretary to Government in 
Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Mr. C. Macs ween, chief secretary to Govern- 
ment. 

April (!. Mr. R. II. Tierney, commercial resident 
and collector of tolls at Jungvpove. 

Mr. C. C. Hyde, commercial resident at T1 anion. 

12. The Honourable R. F. Moore, second com- 
missioner for investigating claims of creditors of 
late rajah of Tanjore. 

Mr. II. Unwin, second assistant to collector of 
government customs at Calcutta. 

Mr. F.. E. H. Repton to officiate as salt agent in 
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southern division of Cuttack, during absence of 
Mr. Wilkinson in Dhekanal. 

Mr. F. n. Kemp having passed an examination 
on the Mitli Mann, and been repotted qualified for 
the public service, the orders which were passed on 
the 15 th Feb. for that gentleman's return to Eng- 
land are revoked. ■ 

Mr. J. II. Hatton is permitted to proceed to 
Pooree to prosecute his s tidies in the Oriental 
language uinler Lite superintendence of the magis- 
trate of that district. 


Furlough *. — March l. r >. The Hon. J. C. Erskine, 
to Isle of France, and eventually to Van Diemen's 
Land or Cape of Good Hope, for health.— Mr. 
George Swiuton, to Europe. — April 0. Mr. II. 
Smith, to Europe. 

A! I LI T A It Y A V VOX'S TM E N Tfl, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, March 5, lilU-I’ii:'. J. G. AV. 
Curtis to Ite lieut. fiom 27th Feb. 1!;:13, v. E. May- 
berry transf. to pension estab. 

72 d S.J. Kns. II. S. Tickell to be lieut., from 
27th Feb. 1333, v. J. C. Sage transf. to invalid 
estab. 

Acting Ens. Edward Magnay, of infantry, to lie 
ensign from 4th Feb. 13.33, to till a vacancy, in 
sue. to J. AA\ 11. Turner transf. to invalid esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. Jus. Gregory Vos, jvi.d., admitted on esta- 
blishment as an assist, surgeon. 

Hcad-ljuai ters, Feb. J*. 1333. — The following 
orders confirmed: — Ens. G. M. Hill, 17th N.L, to 
have temporary charge of 1st comp, of pioneers, v. 
Corflehl prom.; date 22d Jail.— Lieut, and Adj. 
W. Anderson, 1st brigade horse artillery, to act as 
adj. to Meerut division of artillery , v. Lawrenson; 
date 31st Dec. 1332. 

7th Hut. ArttUt ru. Lieut. F. A. Miles, 1st comp. 
."Id bat., to be interp. aud qu. mast., v. Lawrence 
resigned. 

iith N.l. Lieut. II. AV. J. Wilkinson tube interp. 
and qu. mast., v. Clarkson prom. 

Ens. J. C. limes. Gist N.I., having lx'en pro- 
nounced qualified in Persian and llinuoost.uiee by 
a district committee, exempted from further exa- 
mination, except that by examiners of t ol lege of 
Fort William, which he is expected to undergo 
whenever he may visit the presidency. 


Fort William, March 12—30 th N.l. Ens. S. 1ST. 
Fullarton to be lieut., fr'0111 0th Sept. 11132, v. W. 
Palmer dec. — Supermini. Ens. James Oat ley 
brought on effective strength of regl. 

05th N.l. Ens. It. II. Durie to be lieut., v. T. C. 
Barrett resigned, with rank from 31st Jail. 11132, 
v. It. Taylor proni. 

Ixt L.C. Supernum. Lieut. George Held brought 
on effective strength of regt., v. W. H. ltcade re- 
signed, ntli March 1333. 

Capt. Henry Laurence, r»7th N.L, to be 2d in 
command of Uamghur battalion. 

Acting Ens. It. G. George, of infantry, to be 
ensign, from 7th Feb. 1333, to fill a vacancy, in 
«uc. to C. Savage retired. 

Cadet of Infantry Chas. J. Richards admitted on 
establishment. 

Mr. John Philips admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

The following arrangement made in department 
of adjutant general of army, consequent 011 ap- 
pointment of Major Pasmore to command of 
Persian troops disciplined by British officer*: — 
Capt. Patrick Craigie, 1st assist, adj. gen., to 
officiate as deputy adjutant general of army. — 
Capt. G. 1). Stoddart, 2d-assist. adj. gen., to offi- 
ciate as lst-asslsi. adj. gen. of army. — Capt.Ilobert 
Hawkes, 9th L.I., to officiate as 2d-assisl. adj. gen. 
of army. 

Acting Ens. C. I. Harrison, of infantry, to be 
ens., from 12th Feb. 1833, to fill a vacancy, in sue. 
to J. Wilkie retired. 

Tire .following officers to have rank of captain 
by brevet:— Lieut. J. E. Urucrc, 13th N.I., from 
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23th Jan. 1033 : Lieut. Alex. Mercer, 70th N.I., 
from 31st ditto; and Lieut. H. I). Pemberton, 
44th N.I., from 0th Feb. 1833. 


Head-Quarters. Vcb. 11. — The following presi- 
dency division order confirmed : — Cadet J. C. Ro- 
bertson to do duty with 2d N.L at ILnaporc; 
date 3d Feb. 1033. 

('ol. J. Tombs removed from 5th to 7th L.C., 
and Col. A Watson from 7tli to 5th ditto. 

Ftb. 13. — Ens. It. W. Elton, Kith, at his own re- 
quest., removed to 50th N.l. 


Fort William. March HI— The following officers 
to have rank of captain by brevet : — Lieut. Thus. 
Fisher, 411th N.I.. from 13th March 1033; Lieut. 
James Woudburne, Otli N.L, from 14th ditto; 
and Lieut. II. T. Uabnn, 47tli N.l., from 15th 
ditto. 

Acting Ens. Anthony Martin, of infantry, to be 
ensign, to fill a vacancy, from loth Feb. 1333, in 
sue. to D. L. Richardson invalided. 

C.ulet of Infantry R. T. Edwards admitted on 
establishment. 

Thomas Chapman, m.d., admitted on estab. a?- 
an assist, surgeon. 

Lieut. W. II. Phibbs, 21st N.T., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to pension establishment. 

Lieut. Col. G. T. 1)’ Aguilar, of invalid estab., 
tii be 1 emulating officer of invalid thaiinahs in 
districts of Hhuugulporc and Tirlioot, v. Lieut- 
Col. Couimamlaiu Alldiu. 


Head. Quarters, Fob. 13. — Lieut. G. P. Thomas, 
(J4tli N.L, exempted from fuither examination, 
having liecn declared liy examiners of College of 
Fort William to be fully qualified for duties of in- 
terpreter to a native corps. 

Fcf>. HI. — The full- wing detachment 'order con 
finned: — Ens. \V. IV. Davidson to act as adj. to 
left wing. Ifitli N.L, during absence of Lieut. 
Pigolt ; date 23d Jan. 

The following IL-iiares division order of loth 
Fell, confirmed -Ens. II. Kafir, 3.Jtli, to do duty 
with 3fi? h N.l. — Kns. J. Wntcrfiold, 3Mth, to do 
duty with 73d N.L- -Acting Ens. J. Morrioson, 
Acting Ens. W. 1). Goodyar, CadeL F. H. llosap- 
quet, and Cadet F. II. Haw trey, all to do duty 
with 73d N.l. 

Feb. 21. — Maj. J. Trelawny, 51st. N.L, to be a 
member of arsenal committee, in room of Capt. 
Richardson, tiansf. to invalid establishment. 

The following removals and postings of Surgeons 
and Assist. Surgeons made: — Surgs. J. Marshall 
(officiating superintend, surg.) from 1st to 2-1th 
N.L ; W. Find on, from 5b,t to 32d do. ; J. Mellis, 
ju.i>., from 1 3th to 43th do.; J. S. Toke, from fir'd 
to fit do. ; N. Max.vell, ai.i>. (on furl.) from 3d 
L.C. to 13th N.L; SV. Grime new prom.) to fid 
N.l. ; W. S. Charters, .11.0. (on furl.), from fid to 
23 h do. — Assad Surgs. J. S. Sullivan (on furl.) 
from 711th to fi2d N.L; F. Ilartt (on furl.) from 
43th to 55th do. ; J. llervey to 70tli do. 

Feb 22. " Kns. S. It. Tickell, 22d, removed, at 
his own request, to 31st N.l. 

F-h. 23. — The following presidency division 
order confirmed: — Cadets J. Turner and G. 11. 
I)a\ id son to do duty with 2d N.L at Dhmporc; 
date 21st Fed). 

Acting 2d-Lieut. G. P. Salmon to do duty with 
artillery at lJum Duin. 

Fart William , March 2fi. — 21 a? N.l. Ens. W. IT. 
Ltaner to be lieut., from l!>lh March 1333, v. W. 
II. Philibs transf. to pension establishment. — 
.Supermini. Ens. Henry Milne brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Madden permanently ap- 
pointed to civil station of Futtehpore (where he is 
now officiating), v. Assist. Surg. AVarlow, proceed- 
ed to Europe. 

The following Cadets (who have been more than 
two years in India) to be Acting 2d-Lieuts. and 
Ensigns, to enable them to draw allowances autho- 
rized by lion, the Court of Dirictors Engineers. 
G. H. Fagan.— Art illtry. F. Turner and H. A. 
Carlton. — infantry. II. D. Van Ilomrigh and J. C. 
Phillips. 

Capt. Charles Pearce, 2!)th N.l,, at liis own re- 
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v|u<»t, permitted to retire from service of Hon. 
Company on pension of his rank. 

Capt. .1. A. Cinminclin. corps of engineers, to 
take charge of 2d or Rerhain pore division of de- 
partment of public works, during absence of Capt. 
Garstin. 

Head-Quartern* Feb. 23.— The following Benares 
division order confirmed: — Assist. Surg. A. K. 
Lhidcsay to relieve Assist. Surg. J. J. Boswell from 
medical duties, civil and military, at Azimghur; 
date 7tb Feb. 

Feb. 28. — The following orders confirmed : — Kns. 
C. J. Mainwariug to olliciate as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 1st N.l. during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Fisher; date 11th Jan.— Lieut. G. K. Van 
Heytliuysen to act as adj. to left wing 24th N.l. 
during its separation from head-quarters of regt. ; 
date 17th Jan. — Lieut. (’. Wyndham to olliciate as 
interp. anti qu. mast, to 85th N.l. during absence 
of Lieut. Fisher; dale l.,t Jan.— Lieut, and Adj. Cl. 
C. S. Master, 4th L.C., to act .as station staff at 
Nusseerabad during alwence, on duty, of olUciating 
major of brigade ; date 4th Feb. 

Kns. C. Carlyoii, 75(1, removed to 87th N.l. 
Cadet A. K. Hick to do duty with 84th N.l.; 
ami Cadet II. J. Mirhell removed from 1st to do 
duty with 17th N.l. at Nusseerabad. 

Fort William , April .‘J.— 24 /// \. h Kns. George 
Brockman to he Iieut. from 2*»lh March lit 18, v. J. 
II. ifeck dec. 

'Phefollowing Acting Ensigns of Infantry to have 
rank of ensign, to fill vacancies on establishment : 
— lL N. Bailees, from 27th Feb. U533, in sue. to J. 
C. .Sage invalided. — (!. P. Wliish, from same 
date, in sue. to E. Mayliery pensioned. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas Spens, m.d., 1st -assist, 
garrison surg.,' to have medical charge of Gover- 
nor-general’s body guard. 

Head-Quarters, March 2 . — The following re- 
movals and postings made ( \> 1. II. Iluthwnite 
(on furl.), from 18th to 2i»th N.l.— Col. T. 1*. 
Smith (new prom.), to Utth do. — Lieut. Col. A. 
Hardy (new prom.), to IHtli do. 

The following regimental order confirmed : — 
Lieut. 11. Vetch, attached to Assam light inf., to 
act as second in command to corns, during alienee 
of Lieut. Charlton ; date llth Feb. 

Capls. C. Guthrie and I). I,. Richardson, of in- 
valid establishment, permitted, foimer to reside 
at Serampore, and latter at presidency. 

March 4. —The following removals and postings 
of Surgeons aiul Assist. Surgeons made Surgs. 
G. G. Campbell (on furl.) to IJlh N.L; II. II. Wil- 
son (on furl.) to 20th do. ; J. Mel l is, m.d., from 
48th to 50th do. : and B. Tytler, m.d., from .jntli 
to 4»lh do.— Assist. Surgs. J. A. Lawrie, m.d. (on 
furl.), to 2d N.L; 1). C. Sully, m.d. (on furl ), to 
47th do. ; A. U. Webster, m.d. (011 furl.) , totimli 
do. ; II. Taylor, from 51st to fiUth do. ; K. T. 
Downes, from 41st to 51st do.; J. Ilardie (oil 
furl.) to With do.; 1). B. Ward law (on furl.) to 7. id 
do.; W. Warlow (on furl.) to 81st do.; II. Ba- 
bington (011 furl.) to 88d do.; T. C. Elliott, from 
2d tr. 2d brig, horse artillery to lfith N.l. ; A. V. 
Dunlop, M.n. (on furl.), to 48th do.; D. J. Thor- 
burn (on furl.) to 51st do. ; A. C. Spurgeon foil 
furl.) to 52d do. ; W. F. Cumining, m.d. (011 furl.), 
to 58d do. ; W. S. Dickon (on furl.) to 54th do.; 
K. Washbouru on furl.) to 5lith do.; E. II. Al- 
liiighaiu (on furl.) to the did do. ; and A. M. McK. 
Mm to (on furl.) to filth do. 

Assist. Surg. T. Scott to do duty with 40th N.l. 
March 8.— Superintending Surg. (!. Campbell 
appointed to Agra circle of superintendence, v. G. 
U. Campbell proceeded on furlough. 

Superintending Surg. J. Langstaff (officiating 8d 
member of medical board) removed from Dina- 
pore to Saugor circle of superintendence. 

Superintending Surg. W. A. Vciiout (recently 
app.) posted to Dinapore circle of superintendence. 

Officiating Superintending Surg. J. Marshall re- 
moved from Dinapore to Saugor circle of superin- 
tendence. 

Kurt William , April 0.— The following Acting 
Ensigns of Infantry to have rank of Ensign, to fill 
vacancies on establishment : — L. T. Forrest, from 
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5th March 1883, in sue. to T. C. Barrett resigned. 

— W. II. L. Bird, from 7th March 1833, in sue. to 
P. 1*. V. V. De Ilruyn dor — W. \V. Steer, from 
llth March 1888, in sue. to W. Palmer dec. 

Assist. Surg. II. P. Bell, m.d., to be 1st, and 
Assist. Surg. G. Craigie, m.d., to be 2d-assisl. 
garrison surgeon of Fort William, v. Spens transf. 
to body guard. 

Head-Quarters, March 12 and 14.— -The follow- 
ing division and regimental orders confirmed : — 
Surg. T. B. Baker, With N.I., to afford medical 
aid to Benares division of artillery, from 15th Feb., 
as a temp, arrangement. — Lieut, and Brcv. Capt. 
M. Hughes to act as adj. to 44th N.I., during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Woodbum ; 
date 8th Feb. 

The following removals and posting to lake 
place in regiment of artillery : — Lieut. H. Timings, 
from 4th tr. 3d brig, horse artil. to 4th comp. 5th 
bat. ; A. Fitzgerald (new prom.) to 4th tr. 8d brig, 
horse artill. ; Lieut. H. Sturrock (new prom.) to 
1st comp, fithbat.; F. A. Miles, from 1st comp. 
3d bat. to 2d comp. 7th bat.; II. Sanders new 
prom.) to 1st comp, ad bit.; II. M. Lawrence, 
from 1st tr. 3d brig, horse artill. to 1st comp. 4th 
bat. ; J. Alexander, from 1st comp. 4lh bat. to 1st 
tr. 3d brig, horse artill. — 2d-Lieut. (J. II. McGre- 
gor, from ::d tr. 2d brig, horse nil ill. to 4lh comp. 
1st bat. ; U. E. Kr.atchhiill. from 3d comp. 2d bat. 
to 3d ir. 3 l brig, horse artill.; («. L. Cooper, from 
2d comp. 5th bat. to 3d Ir. 2d brig, horse artill. ; 
J. L. C. Bicliardson (brought on strength) to 2d 
comp. 5th hat.; J. funis, from 1st comp. filh hat. 
to 1st comp. 4 i li baf.: 'I'. If. Sissmore, from 1st 
comp. 4th bat. to 8 I tr. 1st brig, horse artill. ; M. 
Mackenzie brought 011 strength, to 3d comp. 2d 
bat. ; V. Eyre (ditto) to .‘id comp. 1st bat. 

The undermentioned Ensigns posted to corps as 
follows: — J. S. Davidson to 72d N.l , at Berhain- 
pore; It. Thompson, 31th do., at Miduapure; J. 
S. Hawks, 22<l do., at Lucknmv; 1>. Ramsay, 
37th do., at Xccamrli: J. S. Banks, 58th do., at 
Sultmpore, Glide; It. sh.iw, 23d do., at Kurnaul; 
E. Mi.giviy, left wing Kuiop. regt. at Dinapore; 
It. (i. George, 7tb N.L, at Goriickpore j (!, 1. 
Harrison *011 furl.) 85tli do. at Mliow. 

Veteivnary Surg. J. Phillips to join and do duty 
with .*kl L.C*. at Sultauporc, Benares, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Parry. 

March J4 f <> 13. — The following regimental 
orders confirmed: — Kns. G. P. Brooke to act as 
adj < f 1 tilth N.l. during absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Muling ; date I Ith Fib. — Lieut. F. Hewitt to act 
as adj.* to left wing 83d N.L during its separation 
fr< >ni head quarters of corps; dale 12lh March. — 
Lien*. F. C. Miuchiu to act as interp. and qu.masl. 
to 157th N.l. during indisposition of Lieut. Interp. 
and l^u. Mast. Thompson. 

Fort William, April 1(5. — Lieut. James Skinner, 
fdst N.I., to be a sub-assist, com. gen., to fill an 
existing vacancy in department. 

Assist. Surg. W. II. Davies appointed to medical 
duties of civil station of Gowahutty ; and Assist. 
Surg. Robert Fullartou, m.d., to ditto of civil sta- 
t on of Goalparah. 

28 th AM. Supermini. Kns. S.W. Gardner brought 
011 effective strength of regt., v. G. N. C. Hall dec., 
24th March 1838. 

Surg. Wm. Panton (attached to residency at 
court of Scindiah , at his own request, transferred 
to military branch of service, and placed at dis- 
posal of com. -in-cliief. 

liend-Quartcrs, March 21 — Th" following order 
confirmed: — ('apt. J. T. (.'roll, 34th N.L, to act 
as major of b. igadc, v. Impev, on leave of absence ; 
dale 14th March. 

Capt. H. (■". Barnard, 51st, to do duty with 5«Jtli 
N.L at Allahabad, from 1st April till 1st Sept. 
1833. 

Asdst. Surg. J. G. Vos, m.d., to do duty under 
orders of superintending surgeon at Allahabad; 
and Assist. Surg. W. Halt to do duty with artillery 
at Dum-Dum. 

March 22.— The following order confirmed:— 
Assist. Surg. W. Dollar.1, 54th N.L, to afford me- 
dical aid to Benares division of artillery; date luiii 
March. 

April l(j. — Lieut. Col. Ueatson, adj. gen. of 
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army, and Lieut. Ramsay, Persian interp., to pro- 
ceed by dawk from Calcutta to Simla, in atten- 
dance on Coimnandcr-Ln-chief. 

Capt. Stoddart. assist, adj. gen. of army, to 
relieve MajoT Pasmore, deputy adj. gen., from 
charge of adjutaut general’s office at presidency. 

Returned to tlufi/ from Ettrajic. — March 12. 
Cant. G. U. Cronunelin, 1st L.C. — Capt. D. Rir- 
reli, iert wing Europ. regt.— Capt. H. R. Mar- 
grave, 25th N.l. — fills. Win. Laiuli, « r »Jst ff.l.-* 
Surg. N. Wallich, Capt. Kdv;. Morshoad, 

doth N.l. — Pd. Kns. C. E. Burton, 40th N.l. — 
Cant. .1. A. Crounnclin, corps of engineers. — 2ti. 
Lieut. Alex. Barclay, dtlth N.L 


I'llRl.aUGHS. 

To Europe. — March 5. Lieut. J. C. Plowdcn, 
ljt'i N.I., on private attains.— Capt. G. S. Blundell, 
.Mat N.l., for health (to proceed from Bombay).— - 
Mr. (!. U. P. Field, pension estab., for health. — 

12. Lieut. Thomas Fraser, 7th L.C., for he. 1th. — 
Assist. Surg. Wm. Bogie, ai.u.. for health. — 1!#. 
Capt.. R. C. Macdonald, 4! Mi N.l., on private 
allairs. — 20. Surg. Robert Ty tier, for health. 

April 3. Si uperin tending Surg. S. Ludlow, for 
health (via llombav, from N»ennuii>. -?>. Lieut. 
Charles (imscll, (list N.L, for health.—' Veteri- 
narv Surg. John Tomb*, horse artillery, for 
health. — Lieut. J. J. Poett, 27th N.i., for one 
year, on private a flairs. — id. Ass'st. Surg. F. 11. 
Fisher, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hop *. — March Acting Kns. 
W. II. L. Bird, doing duty with 3Kth N.L, f<ir 
eighteen months, for health.— ‘J. Lieut. 11. C. 
Gilmore, .V.ith N.L, ditto ditto. 

To Strutts of Mnlnc<a . — March 2fi. Lieut. (’. J. 
C. Collins, SMliN.l., for six months, for health. 

Kns. McF. Collins, iMtli N.l., for ditto ditto. 

To Tan Din inn's tjniv — March 12. Lieut. Col. 
Thomas Clough, loth N.L, for eighteen months, 
for health. 

To TtJfi of Fran ••<*. — M arch .12. Veterinary Surg. 
Wrn. Lindsav, for eighteen months, for health 
{eventually to Van Diemen’s Laud),— Lieut. John 
Wood burn, 44th N.L, for twelve months, tor 
health.— 2*!. Cornet J. M. Loughnan, llHli L.C. 
and fort adj. Fort William, for eighteen months, 
for health (also to Van Diemen's Land,. 

Cffunllcfl ' The leave to proceed to Van Die- 

men's Land granted on 27th Feb. last to Lieut. V 
Lamb, .'list N.L 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival* in Hie River. 

March 11. Britannia, Bowden, from London 
and Cape. — 12. Apt harp, Briggs, from Boston 
(America). — Kb Indus, II apart, from Glasgow ; 
anti Minima, Cheiin, from ’Mauritius. — 10. Madras, 
Thornton, from Liverpool ; and Amiable Creole, 
Gbaud, from Bourbon and Pondicherry'.— 21. 
Henzulcjin, Dattersby, from Liverpool — 22. Wiu- 
scales, Fisher, from Liverpool. — 28. Caradiih 
Jtuntinck, Cook, and Elizabeth, Stephen, l>)th 
from Madras.' — lib. Fifmhirr, Crawley, from Ma- 
dras and Vizagapatant. — A piul 1. Robert , Ulyth, 
from London, Mauritius, anti Madras ; and 
Thoma* Do iib nil. Brown, from Singapore and Pcs 
nang. — 3. Dr oilman, Mackenzie, from M arcanum 
and Madras . — Red Rover, Clifton, from China 
and Singapore. — 7* lie*?. Warden, from China and 
Singapore.' — IL Earnout, Nash, from Singapore. — 

12 . Water Witch, Henderson, from China.— 13. 
Ann, Adler, from Mauritius.— Id. Vrinxep, Hack- 
wood, from Bombay ; aud Ijord William limit inch, 
Hutchinson, from Madras. — 10. General Gascoyne, 
Fisher, from Liverpool, Isle of France, Colombo, 
and Madras. — IV. Highlit, Reeves, from London 
and Madras, — 20. Samuel Drown, Harding, from 
Liverpool. — 27 » Crown, Cowman, from Liver- 
pool. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

March 10. lictoirc at Use, Cartier, foT 13 our - 
12. Indian Oak, Worthington, for Mauri- 
tius —24. Dover, Austin, for Boston (America); 
and T fa fix. Hoothby, for Mauritius — 23. D.rd 
Althorp, Sproulc, for Liverpool. — Avail. 7. 
Mirntna, Cheiin, for Mauritius. — 10. Andromache, 
Andrews, for London.— 14. MU mouth, Warren, 


for laindon ; and Amiable Creole , Giraml, for 

Bourbon. — 22. Britannia, Bowden, for London 

23. Susan, Millies, for London; Herculean, Bat- 
tersby, for Liverpool ; Win scales, Fisher, for 
ditto ; and Fifeshirc, Crawley, for Madras. 

Freight to London (April 20). — Dead weight, 
,C. r * to jC«i per ton ; light goods, X‘5. Ids. to £(i. Ids, 
per ditto. 

B TUT ITS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

RIRTHS. 

Fab. il. At Bareilly, the lady of H. J. F. Berkley, 
Esq. , of a son. 

MS. Mr*. George II. Swaine, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. George Phillips, of a daughter. 

2d. At N usscerabad, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. II. 
I, it tier, commanding fi lth N.l., of a daughter. 

March 7. At Allahabad, Mrs. William Johnson, 
of a tlaughtcr. 

Id. At Cawnport*, the lady of Capt. Lucius 
Smith, bth L.C., of a daughter. 

12. At IJerhatrijNire, the lady of (’apt. Charles 
I Itwt-tson, 4;;tli regt., of a .son and heir. 

13. At Neemtulliih , Calcutta, the lady of T. B. 
Tlicc, Ksq., of a daughter. 

— At Patna, the lady of Wm. Lambert, Esq., 
civil serviie, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. lloggaij, . r *3d 
N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. James Griudail, of a son. 

14. At Berliiimpore, the lady of J. 1). Ilcvklots, 
Ksq., of a daughter. 

Hi. At I.oodiaiiah, the lady of Charles Codring- 
ton. Esq., 4!ith N.L, of .1 daughter. 

— U llowrdi, Mrs. F. Grose, of a daughter. 

lb. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. F. S. Haw- 
kins, dt p. asvijvr. i <1:0. gen., of a son. 

— At Uliau.*:«;pt>rc, the lady of J. P. Ward, 
Esq., ,.ivi| >ervj<e, of a *.x mi. 

— At Calcutta. Mr.'. M. Uodriguet. of a son. 

23. At Calc tt- ; a, ti e lady of Capt. It. Noyes, of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. D. ltobiinon, of a still- horn child. 

24. At Clmnar, the lady of LieutwW. M. Stewart, 
fort adjutant, of a son. 

2. ",. At Berhampoor, the lady of Capt. Henry 
Dovcten, of a daughter. 

2d. Mrs. \\ in. Harper, of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. Benj. Richards, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. Robert Browne, of a son. 

2!*. At Minapore, the lady of Hay Twocddulc 
Stewart, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Potter, of a daughter. 

— At Chunar. Mrs. S. e ostello, of a son. 

— At Entaily, Mrs. Kalian, of a daughter. 

Su. In Ranee Hoodie Gullie, Mrs. J. I), Smith, 
of a son. 

■H. At (T.crra Poonjpe, the lady of Major Or- 
chard, H.C. European r.gt., of a daughter. 

April l . M .lessor?, in Muddcnderry factory, 
the lady of Charles Oman, Esq., indigo planter, 
of a daughter. 

— At N usscerabad, the Lidy of Lieut. Corri, 
r»4lh N.l., of a son. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of II. T. Itaikes, Escp, 
civil se rvice, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Ovqnstonc, 
of a son. 

— At Dacca, the lady of James Pontet, Esq., of 
a son. 

— At the Haroutee Political Agency, Kotah, 
the lady of James Corbet, l:sq., assist, surg., of a 
son. 

— At Dinaporc, the wife of Mr. Tliotnas Grey, 
of a son. 

6. At Noacolly, the lady of R. M. Skinner, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Ymidcnbcrg, of a son, 

7. At Meerut, the lady of W. II. Graham, Esq., 
engineers, of a (laughter. 

U. At Gomickporo, the lady of James Arm- 
strong, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

!>. At Calcutta, the lady of Monsieur Etienne 
W lute, of a son. 

10. At Chinsurah, the lady of Ilenry Brown low, 
E:;q., civil service, of a son. 

13. At liarrackporc. the lady of Lieut. G. Bur- 
ney, ailh N.l., of a son. 

14. luChowringhee, the lady of Iloss D. Man- 
glcs, Esq., civil service, of a soil. 
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14. At Calcutta, the lady of Johannes Avdall, 
Esq., of a son. 

Id. At Calcutta, the lady of John F. Leith, 
Esq., barrister at law, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. C. llan- 
liyngton, 24th N.I., of a daughter. 

111 . At Chowringhee, the lady of Robert Mor- 
rell, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Ens. II. J. Blunt, 
4Hth N.I., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

F t;b. 3. At Cuttack, Mr. Thomas Rennell to 
Miss Dorothy Maria Charles. 

March A. At Calcutta, Mr. John Robert Hayes to 
Kaverina, eldest daughter of Mr. John Vallente. 

11 . At Calcutta, Mr. James Held, H.C. marine, 
to Miss Harriet Elizabeth Tucker. 

12. At Dinapore, the Rev. W. O. Ruspini to 
Miss Jean Reynolds, youngest daughter of ('apt. 
Reynolds, (i.'klregt. N. 1. 

Id. At Calcutta, Bernard Reilly, Esq., to Louisa, 
relict of the late Archer Willson, Esq., of Ram 
Colla Factory, Cliuprali. 

IP. At Calcutta, Mr. John Caird to Miss Mar- 
garet Wright. 

20. At Calcutta, Lieut. W. 11. S. Rainey, of 
II. M. 3d Huffs, to Barbara Sarah Jane, daughter 
of Edward S. Cameron, Esq., late of Caltiah, 
indigo planter, deceased. 

A jail (». At Calcutta, Mr. John Woodley to Mrs. 
Eliza Vaughan. 

It. At Calcutta, W. 8 . Lambrick, Esq., to Har- 
riett, eldest daughter of Joseph Savigny, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. 1*. 1), Trczcvant to Miss 
Margaret Thompson. 

J). At Calcutta, Mr. 11. Lockeu, II.C. marine, to 
Miss Mary Scully. 

10. At Shapore, Arrah, James Cosscrat, Esq., to 
Miss Rachel Giblion. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Teyn to Miss Eliza- 
beth Jones. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 2<i. Rao Jee Trhnbuc, the karbarce of 
the Gwalior Court. His loss as a zealous and able 
minister will not, it is feared, be easily replaced. 

Fch. 22. At sea, on board the barque Prinsep, 
Mr. James Py trier, of the Company's service. 

2ll. At Chauderuagore, Madame M. M. Kau- 
bolle, aged 40. 

March 3. Master John llondy, aged 1(1. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Austin, mariner. 

10. At Hauleah, (>. S. Campbell, Esq., of the 
civil service, aged 27 - 

— At Calcutta, Miss Cecilia Gilchrist, aged 1.1. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. llenry Osborn, aged 29. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Kerr. 

— AtSerampore, Mrs. M. Annosett. 

l(i. At Calcutta, W T m. Dick Carnage, Esq., of 
the II.C. regular service, late in command of the 
hulk I niHistiffatar , aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Frederick Goff, aged 20. 

17. At Sealdah, MnK'R. (3. Crahley, aged 25. 

1U. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Black, aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Maria Hall, aged 39. 

20. AtBurdwan, Cant. James Stewart, formerly 
adjutant of the Buidwan provincial battalion, 
aged 45. 

21. At Lucknow, Mr. Win. Campbell, a writer 
in the Residency Office. 

22. At Calcutta, C. B. lloare. Esq., assistant 
surgeon II. C. military service, aged 14. 

23. At Calcutta, Catherine Sophia, lady of A. 
D. Kemp, Esq., attorney-at-law, aged 24. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. John Paschal], aged 27* 

25. At Uancoorah, Ens. W. F. Alexander, of the 
50th regt. N.l. The cause of this promising young 
officer’s death was a fever consequent on his very 
active and zealous services In the late operations 
against the Cliooars while in command of the Ban- 
coorah levy* 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. Ilcnry Butler, of the ship 

S, 30. ! *At?lancoorah t of jungle fever, Lieut. Beck, 
of the 24th regt. N.l. 

— At Calcutta, Master Henry Brady Penning- 
ton, of the ship Winscalea, aged 14. 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Walter, aged t> 0 . 

April 2. Mr. Francis Do Monte Sianes, aged 37- 

3 . At Muttra, Mr. H. T. Shakespeare, who was 
drowned in the river Jumna, in humanely endea- 
vouring to save his own servant’s life. 


5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Preston Else, of the 
H.C. pilot service, aged 25. 

<». At Calcutta, Mr. J. C. Phillips, aged 30. 

H. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Ladd, of the ship 
Hercules, aged 22 . 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Parara, aged #> 7 . 

— Near Chanderghuut Factory, on board his 
boat, of cholera, Mr. John Kellie. 

10. At Fort W’illiam, Capt. J. Vincent, II. M. 
Kith Lancers, aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, of cholera, Mrs. A. Leinousin, 
aged 2 /. 

11 . At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Millett, of the 
ship Hercules, aged 32. 

— At Calcutta, Matilda, daughter of the late 
Lieut. Gen. Kir Gabriel Martindel), K.C.B., aged 
eight years. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. John Watson, of the ship 
Juliana , aged 17 . 

14. At the Sandhcads, on board the Mermaid 
pilot vessel, A. T. Urquliart, Esq., aged 27 . 

10. At Calcutta, Janies Richard Harwell, Esq., 
sub-treasurer, aged 40. 

iRatira*. 

[For Appointments, &c., tinder this 
presidency, see the Supplement.] 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Amur. 2 . Ann, Adler, from Mauritius. — 4. 
Anr.ylc, Graves, from Calcutta.— 7. Lord William 
Haiti nek, Hutchinson, from M arcanum ; and 
Huha, Hill, from Calcutta, and Masulipatain.— 
14. Marxian a, Felhers, from Liverpool. — May. 2. 
Claudinc. Heat horn, from London. —5. Sarostris, 
Yates, from London. 

Departures. 

Arii 1 r, 2 . lent rent in, Tobit, for Bourbon. — 0. 
Ann, Adler, for Calcutta. — 0. Aripjle, Graves, for 
Mauritius; and Lord William llmtinck, Hutchin- 
son, for Calcutta. — 13. time ml (luscnjjne, Fisher, 
for Calcutta.— 14. Hontflilu, Reeves, for Calcutta. 
— 27. Mvrifiuna, Pothers, for Calcutta. 


M A RUI AGE AND DEATHS. 

MAltUlAGE. 

April 22. At Mangalore, Capt. Horatio Nelson 
Noble, 401 li regt. Madras N.I., to Mary Greir, 
youngest daughter of Lieut. Col. George Jackson, 
commanding the same corps. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. Hi. At Cochin, Francis Schuler, Esq., ill 
the tIHth year of his age. 

March 13. At Ellichpoor, Assist. Surg. Jeffreys, 
of this establishment, and attached to the 5 th 
regt. N izani’s cavalry. 

24. At Cochin, m his 2(3ili year, Capt. C. T. 
Ellis, commander of the ship Maackbar. 

20. At Nellore, Capt. D. Allen, of the 2d na- 
tive veteran battalion. 

April 2. At Mangalore, Capt. George Downing, 
of the 2d regt. Madras N.L 

14. At llydrabad, Lieut. Edw. Win. Ravens- 
croft, of the 4th regt. Madras L.C. 


ISombav. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ENGINEER OFFICERS AND MEN EMPLOYED 
ON PUBLIC WORKS. 

Bombay Castle , Feb . 1, 1833.— With 
reference to the order of Government of 
17th Dec. 1839, suspending the functions 
of the Military Hoard, and directing the 
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chief engineer to regulate the matters con- 
nected with buildings and repairs, and to 
submit estimates for public works direct 
to Government, and with the view also of 
assimilating the rules with respect to the 
engineer corps of this presidency with 
those in force in Bengal, the Right Hon. 
tile Governor in. Council is pleased to de- 
clare, that engineer officers and men, 
withdrawn from the military duties of the 
engineer corps for the purpose of being 
employed in directing or controlling the 
execution of public works, are not under 
the direct military authority of his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief, or officers in 
command of divisions or stations, what- 
ever may be the character, civil or military, 
of the work on which they may be em- 
ployed. 

They are under the immediate control 
of Government, and the chief engineer 
and officers in military command have no 
authority to interfere with their proceed- 
ings, or with the employment of their 
time in the course of their duties, further 
than authorised in the G.O. of 18th Aug. 
1829, 9th Oct. 1831, and 24th May 1832. 

When engineer officers, withdrawn as 
above, may have occasion to travel in the 
course of their duty from one place to 
another, within the limits of the country 
under their charge, they will proceed 
uuder the specific authorities of the in- 
specting engineer, chief engineer, and Go- 
vernment, without any reference to com- 
manding officers beyond the u*ual report 
prescribed by military rule and etiquette 
for officers on entering or quitting any 
station or division command. 

When such engineer officers arc desi- 
rous of obtaining leave, for any purpose, 
from their division or station, they will 
forward their applications through the in- 
specting and chief engineer, as the case 
may be, to Government, and if no objec- 
tion should exist, the leave will be autho- 
rised, and a locum tenens appointed in 
General Orders. 

All engineer officers and men not with- 
drawn from the military duties of the 
engineer corps for the purpose of being 
employed tinder Government, arc under 
the immediate control of the Commander- 
in-chief. and whenever Government may 
have occasion for the services of any por- 
tion of the corps, whether men or officers, 
the same will be notified in Government 
General Orders, and they will henceforth, 
until again placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief, receive all 
instructions for their guidance from Go- 
vernment, through the chief engineer. 


ESTATES OF DECEASED MIL1TARV MEN. 

Bombay Castle, Feb, 1 , 1833. — The 
Bight Hon. the Governor in Council is 
.pleased to direct that officers who make 


remittances to the sub-treasurer on account 
of the. estates of deceased military men, 
shall invariably report the amount of the 
same to the military secretary to Govern- 
ment, and that such officers omitting to 
do so will be held responsible for any loss 
to an estate which such omission may 
occasion. 

His Lordship in Council is further 
pleased to direct that such advertisements as 
it may be necessary to publish in regard to 
estates shall be sent to the Government 
Gazelle , and that no charge on account of 
an advertisement shall be admitted against 
the estate of any deceased officer or soldier. 

ALLOWANCES TO CHAPLAINS. 

Bombay Castle , Feb, 11, 1833. — With 
reference to the Government G.O. of the 
9th instant, specifying the travelling al- 
lowances to be thereafter grunted to chap- 
lains appointed to visit outstations periodi- 
cally, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify that the travel- 
ling allowance for one day is Iis. 10, the 
prescribed limit of rupees 200 per men- 
sem being at the same time in no case ex- 
ceeded. 

CONVALESCENT STATIONS. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 26, 1833. — In re- 
publishing the following Government G .O. 
of this date, the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to make the rule 
therein contained applicable to civil ser- 
vants and to the officers of the Indian 
navy. 

General Order by Government. 

“ The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare, that the 
leave of absence of any officer who may 
have been permitted to proceed to the con- 
valescent station at the Mahabulesliwtir or 
the Ncelgherry Hills for the benefit of his 
health, and who shall absent himself from 
the station without the concurrence of the 
medical officer in charge, shall be can- 
celled.” 

DIVISIONS ALLOTTED TO SUPERINTENDING 
SURGEONS. 

Bombay Castle, March 8, 1833. — With 
reference to the G.O. dated the 28th of 
January last, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to resolve, that 
the divisions allotted to superintending 
surgeons shall be as follows : — 

Presidency Division. — Bombay, Tan- 
nah, Bhewndy, Surat, Broach, Baroda, 
Dapoolec, and Mahabuleshwur. 

North-west Division of Guzerat. — Dec- 
sa y Hursole, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Rajcote, 
Bhooj, and Porebunder, 

Northern Division of the Deccan.-- 
Poona, Seroor, Ahtnednuggur, Malli- 
gaum, and Asscerghur. 

Southern Division of the Dcccan.-r- 
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Belgaum, Dharwar, Vingorla, Kulladgec, 
Sholapoor, Sattarali, and Rutnagherry. 


ORDNANCE STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle, May 3, 1833.— The ap- 
pointments of second deputy commissary 
of ordnance in the arsenal, and deputy at 
out-stations, having been restricted to the 
rank of subaltern, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council Is pleased to direct 
that the allowances of captain, which officers 
below that rank holding those appoint- 
ments have hitherto drawn, he discontinued. 
Present incumbents are exempted from 
t he operations of the rule. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

March A. Mr. W. I I. Watheu to be acting judge 
and session judge of Conkan. 

Territorial Department . 

Feb. 25. Mr. J. II. Pelly, senior, to act as com- 
mercial resident to northward. 

April 15. Mr. C. R. Harrison to act as third as- 
sistant to collector of llutnageeree, during absence 
of Mr. Chamier. 

Political Department. 

March 4. Mr. Money to be acting Persian secre- 
tary to Government. 

April 17. Mr. C. A. II. Tracy to be acting de- 
puty Persian secretary. 

Furlough*, S(e. — Feb. 23. Ideut. Col. H. Pot- 
tlnger, resident in Cutch, to visit presidency, for 
three months, for health, leaving his assistant, 
Cupt. Roberts, in charge of residency.— -March 20. 
Mr. (!. Price, third assistant to collector in Can- 
dcish, to sea coast, for health. — April 13. Mr. E. 
Chain jer, 3d-asslst. to collector of Rutnagaree, 
for six montlis, on private affairs. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Dombay Castle, Feb. 21, 1833.— The following 
cadets of cavalry, artillery, and infantry (who 
have been more than two years in India;, to l>e 
acting cornet, 2d-lieuts., and ensigns, agreeably to 
practice which obtains under Supreme Govern- 
ment. — Cavalry. W. F. Curtis — Artillery. E. S. 
Blake, Ed w. Welland, W Atkin Massie, G. P. Ken- 
nett, T. C. Pownnll, audG. A. Pruen. — Infantry. 

B. K. Powell, W. H. Godfrey, Albert Valllant, 

C. D. My Inc, Win. Reynolds, W. C. Erskine, M. 
F. Gordon, G. H. Robertson, Henry Cracroft, 
Alfred Welstead, E. M. Milne, ami Edw. Wood. 

Feb. 28.— Lieut. J. Estridge, of engineers, to be 
acting assistant to superintending engineer at pre- 
sidency, during absence of Lieut. Cruickshank at 
Ahmeanuggur. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed : — Brig. Major W. Wyllic to act as third assist, 
com. gen. and superintendent of bazaars at Shola- 
pore, from date of departure of Lieut. Stark from 
station, until arrival or officer nominated to situa- 
tion.— Lieut. J. Holland, 22d N. I., to be an acting 
deputy assist, qu. mast, gen*, in consequence of 
Capt. Swanson being app. to act as paym. at presi- 
dency. — Capt. C. Johnson, 3d N.I., to take charge 
of deputy assist, qu. mast, general’s office at Bel- 

? ;aum, from date of departure of Capt. Swanson 
rom station. 

March 5.— Assist. Surg. J. L. Cameron, m.d., to 
be civil surgeon at Sliolapore. 

The following .arrangements made in depart- 
ment of adjutant-general of army, to have effect 
from date of death of Capt. T. Gordon s— Acting 
Assist. Adj. Gen. J. Fawcett to be assist, adj. gen. 
in southern division of army.— Assist. Adj. Gen. C. 
Haggart to proceed to presidency, and to act as 
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deputy adj. gen. of army until further orders — 
Brigade Maj. A. Urquhart to act as assist, adj. gen. 
in Poona division or army. 

The followlngtemporary arrangements confirm- 
ed Lieut. G. Fisher, 18tn N.L, to act as adj. to 
that regt. during absence of Lieut. Maughan on 
leave.— Lieut. G. O. Reeves to act as adj. and qu. 
mast, to left wing 3d L.C., v. Lieut. Farrant, app. 
acting second assist, com. gen. at Deesa. 

March 6.— Lieut. Alex. Bumes, 21st N.T., assis- 
tant to resident in Cutch, to proceed to Calcutta 
on duty, via Bangalore and Madras. 

Lieut. James Vincent to be acting adj. to corps 
of engineers, v. Good fellow. 

AthN.I. Lieut. J. H. Chalmers to be capt., and 
Ens. W. McNeil It. Forbes to be lieut.. In sue. to 
Gordon dec. ; date of rank Kith Feb. 1833. 

Acting Ens. B. R. Powell to be ens. from Itith 
Feb. 1833, and posted to 4th N.I., v. Forbes 
prom. 

The following division order confirmed r— Capt. 
A. Mackworth to act as assist, adj. gen of southern 
division of army ; date Kith Feb. 

March 7* — Capt. W. W. Dowell, Oth N.I., di- 
rected to place nimself under orders of principal 
collector or Poona, to be temporarily employed 
upon a special duty. 

Lieut. S. Parr, 23d N.L, to conduct duties of 
commanding officer at Akulcote, during absence of 
Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.I., on sick leave to 
presidency. 

March 11. — Lieut. W. E. Rawlinson to take 
charge of commissariat department at A limed - 
nuggur, during absence of Lieut. Davidson; date 
13th Jan. 1033. 

Regt. of Artillery. Lieut. B. Bailey to be adj. to 
1st bat., v. Sutton dec. ; date 18th Feb. 1833. — 
Supernum. Lieut. J. M. Glasse admitted on effec- 
tive strength from above date, v. Sutton dec. 

March 14. — The following cadets of artillery 
(who have been more than two years in India) to 
be acting 2d-lieuts. ; — C. R. Dent, J. F. Turner, 

D. Erskine, and E. J. Baynes. 

Assist. Surg. J. Gibson relieved from doing duty 
in Indian navy. 

March 15.— The following arrangements con- 
firmed ; — Ens. W. H. Preedy, 25th N.L, to act as 
interp. to left wing of 3d L.C., from 26tli Feb. — 
Lieut. It. Warden to act as director of Artillery 
Depdt of Instruction at Ahmednuggur, during 
absence of (’apt. Watson on sick certificate. 

March 18. — Cadet of Engineers H. J. Margary 
admitted to service, and rank of 2d-lieut. assigned 
to him, pending reference to Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 

March 19. — Infantry. Sen. Maj. M. E. Bagnold 
to be lieut. col., v. Stanley dec.; date 7th Oct. 
1832. 

Lieut.E. Whichclo admitted on effective strength 
of 9th N.L, from 10th June 1831. 

Lieut. E. A.Gucrin admitted on effective strength 
of 14th N.L, from 2d Oct. 1831. 

Lieut. G. H. Leaviss admitted on effective 
strength of 17th N.L, from 9th April licit. 

23d N.L Capt. G. J. Wilson to be major, and 
Lieut. J. Outram to be capt., in sue. to liagnoid 

g roin., 7th Oct. 1832. — Supernum. Lieut. T. 

took admitted on effective strength from above 
date, v. Outram prom. 

Ens. H. W. Preedy, 25th N.L, to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to that regt. during absence of Lieut. 
Willoughby, as a temp, arrangement. 

17 f/j N.L Ens. C. Lucas to be qu. mast, and 
inter]', in Hiudoostanee, v. Lieut- Thornbury 
proceeded to Europe ; date Oth March 1833. 

March 21 Assist. Surg. White to perform du- 

ties of Surg. Carstairs at Poona during his absence 
on sick certificate ; date 4th March. 

March 26.— SuTg. L. Hathway permitted to re- 
sign civil surgeoncy of Tannah. 

April 13.— Ens. H. Halkett, H.M. 2d or Queen’s 
Royals, to l)e aid-de-camp to Commander-in- 
chief, v. Holland; and Lieut. J. Holland, 22d 
N.L, to be extra aide-de-camp. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ryan to relieve Assist. Surg. L. 
Hathway from civil duties at Tannah, as a tempo- 
rary measure, to enable latter to join 2d bat. artil- 
lery, to which he Btands posted. 
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• April 1 6.— Regt. 0/ ArtiU Lieut. O. Hult to be 
mdje to Golundauie oat., v. Rowan proceeded to 
Europe. 


April 1&—16/A N.J. Lieut. 8. London, interp. 
and qu. mast, in Hlndoostanee, to be interp. also 
inMahratta language. 

^-Xledit Leslie permitted to resign adjutancy of 
3d lr. hoqe artillery, and Lieut. Lechmere app. 
to succeed him as adj. to that troop. * 

: May 3.— The following division order con Armed: 
~-Cant. A. Lighten. 21st N.I., to take charge of 
pay department at peesa, during absence of Lieut. 
Bartlett on sick cert. ; date 15th April. 


Feb. 15, 1833. At Bombay, the lady of Henry 
Willis, Eeq.;qf a#on, 

20. At Sura? 'the lady of Lieut. d. A. Stewart* 

of a daughter. 

38* At Bhooj, the lady of Capt. F. Rybot, 3d 
cavalry, of a son. 

March 19. A t Bombay, the lady of Assist. Sur g. 
Edwards, of a son. 

25. At Byculla, Mrs. Thos. Cooke, of a son. 

May 11. At Bombay, the lady of MaJ. J. 11. Dun- 
sterville, 12th N.I., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Returned to duty, from Europe. — March 18. 
Capt. G. F. Penley, ltith N.I. — Cant. W. Keys, 
5th N.I.— Lieut. A. Thomas, 8th N.I.— Ens. F. 
Fenwick, 20th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 2G. Capt. G. W. Oakes, 13th 
N.I. — March 4. Surg. James Fortnom, for health. 
—Assist. Surg. W. B. Barrington, for health. — 0. 
Lieut. N. H. Thombunr, 4th N.I., for health. — 
13. Surg. R. T. Barra, 2d bat. artil., for health. — 

20. Capt. W. Smce, 5th N.I April 17. Lieut. C. 

B. Morton, JOth N.I., for health — Ens. R. W. 
Horne, 8th N.I., for health. 


Feb. 21. At Bombay, Edmund C. Jones, Esq , 
civil service, second son of Gen. Sir Richard 
Jones, K.C.B., to Caroline, youngest daughter of 
Robert Ilonner, Esq. 

March 22. At Bombay, Quintln Jamieson, Esq., 

M. D., Madras horse artillery, to Han-iet May, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Awdry, of Seagry House, 
Wilts, and Rector of Felsted, Essex. 

2(5. At Bombay, Capt, M. M. Shaw, 9th regt. 

N. I., to Mary, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Knowles, Esq., Everton. 

April (i. At Bhooj, Capt. Wm. Ward, 15th regt. 
N.I., to Anne, daughter of James Bumcs, Esq., 
Montrose, North Britain. 

8. At Fort Goa, Severndroog, Major J. H. 
Bellasis, commanding European Independent Ve- 
teran Company, to Miss Ellen Maria Ashman, of 
Southampton, Hants. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


March 4.— Mr. J. W. Young to be a master in 
Indian navy, from 12th July 1832. 

March 22. — Assist. Surg. Montefiord, civil sur- 
geon of Bushire residency, permitted to exchange 
situations with Assist. Surg. Mackenzie, surgeon 
to Indian navy and port surgeon of Bombay. 

March 27. — The following alterations made in 
consequence of retirement of Lieut. S. Newnham 
from. Indian navy, vis.— Mr. G. B. Kempthorne to 
be lieut., v. Newnham retired, (ith May 1831. — 
Mr. Geo. Frushard to be lieut., v. Denton prom., 
21st Dec. 1831. 

April 8.— Commander Wilson, having returned 
to presidency, to resume his duties as quarantine 
npaster. 

■ April 22 . — Midshipman II. C. Boulderson to be 
lieut. ; date of com. 27th Dec. 1832. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 15. At Belgaum, after a few days* illness, 
Capt. Thos. Gordon, 4th regt. Bombay N.I., and 
assistant adj. gen. of the southern division of the 
army. 

March 27. At Bombay, Mr. F. Marshall, free 
mariner, aged 32. 

29. In the Fort, Mrs. J. Anderson, aged 39. 

April 10. At Bombay, Mr. James Howard, arti- 
ficer of the new mint, aged 29. 

. 12. At Bombay, Mons. I\ Roux, conservator of 
the Museum or Natural History at Marseilles, 
aged 39. 

May 8. At the Mahabuleshwur Hills, Lieut. 
J. Moor, Bombay artillery. ' 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe — March 25. Capt. G. Grant, actfrig 
master attendant at Bombay, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. '* 

March 14. La Diepe , Le Sauvaze, from Bor- 
deaux. — 20. Caledonia , Stray an, from Liver- 
pool. — 28. Superior , Brown, from Liverpool. 
—May 3. Palambam , Willis, from New South 
Wales^—6. Mountstuart Elphinstonc , Small, from 
Liverpool.— ft Gipsey, Highat, from Liverpool.— 
14. Runnymede, Wildridge, from London. 

Departures . 

March 5. Oriental, Fi'dler, for Liverpool.— 7. 
Prince George , Adams, for London.— April 12. 
La Dtepe, Le Sauvaze, for Bordeaux.— 21. Supe- 
rior, Brown, for Liverpool; and H.€. sloop of 
war C live, Hawkins, to sea.— 23. H.C. brig Ter - 
note, Poole, for Persian Gulf. —28. Triumph, 
Green, for London. — May 4. Abgarris, Rogers, 
for Calcutta.— 6. Hannah, Jackson, for China. — 7* 
King William , Carr, for Liverpool.— 8. Mary, 
Nesmith, for Liverpool; and Linnteus, Smith, 
for ditto.— 12. Aliquis, McFee, for Liverpool.— 14. 
Henry Wellesley, Johnson, for London.— 15. Cale- 
donia , Stray an, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (May 11)— £5. 10s. per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

Dee. 8. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. C. Bird- 
wood, 3d Bombay N.I., of a son. * 


<£rj>lon. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDER. 

Colombo, March , 9, 1833. — On the re- 
commendation of the major-general com- 
manding the forces, the Right Hon. the 
Governor has been pleased to sanction the 
Island allowance of regimental quarter- 
masters, being increased from. £.8. 5s. to 
that of adjutant, viz. £ 10. 4s. per month , 
from the 1st of January 1833. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 12.— P. E. W'odchouse, Esq., to be first 
assistant in chief secretary’s office. 

G. R. Mercer, Esq., to be second assistant In 
chief secretary’s office. 

Charles Webster, Esq., to be assistant to collec- 
tor of Jaffnapatam. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 

March 12.— Lieut. Bridge, 58th regt., to act as 
deputy assist, adj. gen., during absence of Capt. 
Gascoyne. 


Singapore* 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENT. 

The Rev. J. T. Jones to he chaplain at Singa- 
pore, in room of the Rev. Roliert Bum dec. ; 
date, Fort William, 29th March 1833. 
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Dm;. 04. At Singapore* the U4y of LUut Vj R. 
Hurlock, 89th NX, of a eon. V • 


Staff 13. At Windsor* the lady of F. Bedd*. 
g., solicitor, of a daughter. 

B. At Sydney* Mrs. Unwin* of * son. 


DEATH. 

March 8. At Singapore* after a lingering Illness, 
Capt. Henderson* of the ship Renown, 


jteto £outb estates. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb . 27. At Sydney, Mrs. M. W. Lewis, of a son. 
March 14. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Duke* 
of the ship Sitter*, of a son. 

19. At Sydney, the lady of Arthur Kemmfs* 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

— At Throsby Park* Mrs. Throsby, Jun.* of a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 19. At Alloway Bank* the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson, Presbyterian chaplain,* Bathurst* to 
Miss L. A. H. Ball, daughter of R. Ball* of Lane 
Cove* near Sydney. r 

98. At Liverpool, William Edward Riley, of 
Raby* only son of Alex. Riley* Esq.* of London* 
to Honoria Rose, fourth daughter of Richard 
Brooke, Esq.* of Denham Court. 

May 15. At Sydney, Henry Glennie* Esq.* of 
Hunter's River, to Elisabeth* eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Ferris* Esq. 

23. At Sydney, Mr. Kenneth Stewart, to Ann* 
eldest daughter of Mr. Gordon* Pitt Street. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 27* At Windsor, Mr. David Thomson* son 
of George Thomson, Esq., Charlies Hope. 

April 22. At Sydney* Hugh Weightman* Esq.* 
solicitor. 


tfoststript. 


Madras papers to May 27th reached us 
on the eve of publication* too late to make 
full extracts. 

The case of the Dutch ship Batavia, cap- 
tured by H.M.S. Harrier , was argued in 
the Supreme Court at Madras on the 6th 
April, when it was decided that the court 
had no jurisdiction ; it was to be sent to 
Colombo. 

A report of the Military Retiring Fund 
Committee is published, including theprou 
posed outline of a fund for the Madras 
army ; the two principles are, 1 . rank in 
preference to service; 2. the principle of 
annuity. 

The first number of the Carnatic Chroni- 
cle , a native paper, in English, Tamil, and 
Teloogoo, appeared on the 10th of April. 

A regulation was passed on the 26th 
April, exempting females from corporal 
punishment by stripes. 

A letter from Mr. Gordon (the gentle- 
man reported in the Bombay papers to have 
been killed by the Bhecls, near Broach) 
states that he has recovered of bis wounds. 

The Calcutta intelligence reaches to the 
middle of May. 

A curious letter from Lieut. Burnes is 
published, wherein he distinctly denies the 
assertion of the Rev. Mr. Wolff, that the 
latter disputed succesfully with the Mo- 
hammedan doctors at Cabool, Lieut. B. 
declaring that he (Mr. Wolff) is aware of 
the utter incapability of his holding any 
such disputation, from his ignp ranee of 
the Persian language; he (Lieut. B.) 
having been his interpreter on that occa- 
sion ! 

Mr. Wilkinson, of the Canton Urm of 
Dent and Co., has arrived at Calcutta 
with about 600,000 dollars, to take up any 
bills drawn by the firm on Calcutta, and 
dishonoured in consequence of the late 
failures. 
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The Crown, arrived at St. Helena from 
Bengal, reports that the following acci- 
dents had happened in a dreadful hurri- 
cane in the Bay of Bengal, 2d June, 
before she sailed. 

The Sultan, Mitchell, country ship, lost, 
with all on board. 

H. C.S. Duke of York, Locke, from Lon- 
don ; Lord Amherst , bound to London ; 
Robert Blyth , from Mauritius ; General 
Gascoyne , of Liverpool ; and JEamont, 
Nash, from Singapore ; all on shore, and 
not expected to be got off. 

Die house of Colvin and Co. has failed, 
and placed its affairs in the Insolvent 
Court. A meeting of the credittrs took 
place on the 6th May, when an “Ap- 
prOaimate Statement ” of the debts and 
assets was read, whence it appeared that 
the assets were 1,99,72,000 rupees, 
or, deducting irrecoverable or doubtful* 

9,52,24,000 rupees, to answer 1,04,25*000 
debts. On the llth May, however, the 
assignee (Mr. Elliot Macnaughten) pre- 
sented to the Insolvent Court a certificate 
of the debts and assets of the estate, as 
follows : 


Due by the firm 

Deduct, gains by exchange and com-) 
missions • 


1*21*00*008 

9.00,000 


Due to the firm 1*27*00,000 

Deduct bad debts : 

Military.... 5,30,000 

Civil 4,24,000 

Medical.... 64,000 
Miscellaneous 5,42,000 
Mercantile.. 15,74,000 
Indigo 29,05,000 

HouS ® f } 6*21*000 


counts* 
Suspense. . 


3,55,000 


1,12,00*008 


70,75,000 


56,25,000 

Deduct mortgages. . . . 9,10.000 9,10,000 

Assets, 47*15*000, to pay 1*02,00.000 

(<w 
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DEBATE AT THE EABT-INDIA HOUSE. 


(Continued from p. 51 ) 


1 Mr. Poynder said, it was with the 
greatest pain and repugnance he felt 
nimself obliged to diner from the hon. 
and learned proprietor, so eminently 
distinguished for the possession of mas- 
terly abilities, and who so deserved* 
ly enjoyed the general esteem of 
tn&t court. But, before he proceeded 
to state the points with respect to 
4?hich his opinion was opposed to that 
of the learned gentleman, he wished 
to set himself right as to one particu- 
lar, upon which he might perhaps 
have oeen misunderstood. He was 


have been misunderstood. He was 
apprehensive lest some of his obser- 
vations, meant to apply generally to 
the Court of Directors at Targe, might 
-be 'Supposed to hear equally upon one 
individual who did not go with them 
in opposing certain clauses of the 
hill. ' One director (Major Carnac) 
had dissented honourably from his 
‘colleagues in supporting the clauses 
■for making ampler provision for the 
British church in India, and he now 
'wished to except that individual from 
the reprobation with which he had 
felt it his duty to visit the court at 
large. He exceedingly lamented that, 
the terms of the present petition, being 
precisely the same as those of the last, 
did not permit him to give it his as- 
sent . In reference to an objection 
made by Mr. Jackson to the clauses 
27 and 28, he wished to ask whether 
they were not the law at present ? If 
such was the case, the hon; and 
learned proprietor was not justified in 
objecting to it in the way he had done. 

^The hon. and learned proprietor sup- 
posed, in the event of the present 
Dili passing, the Court of Directors 
cOula no longer originate any letters 
or despatches. 

Mr. Jackson said he was well aware 
the court had the power of originating 
letters or despatches, which might be 
sent out to India, subject to the ap- 
probation of the Board of Control ; 
out what he complained of was, that 
the Board of Control might, by a 
little circuitous mode of proceeding, 
originate despatches and compel the 
Company to send them out. ( Hear , 
hearfj 

Mr. Poyndcr said ill he wanted to 
knew was, whether the enactments 


of the two clauses to which he had 
alluded were not exactly the same as 
the existing law. 

The Chairman was understood to 
say that the law, as it stood before, ap- 
plied to letters of communication 
both at home and abroad ; the present 
law applied to communications only 
which were to be sent abroad. 

Mr. Poyndcr said that he under- 
stood, then, that the existing law and 
the proposed law were similar. 

Mr. Wigram stated that the hon. 
gentleman misapprehended what had 
fallen from the Chairman. The 
law formerly undoubtedly was, that the 
Court of Directors had the power of 
originating all paragraphs to India, 
which the Board of Control had the 
power of altering ; but the hon. Chair- 
man added, that in this bill there was 
a new enactment, which prevented the 
Court of Birectors from writing com- 
munications to any individual in con- 
tradistinction to India. To this 
enactment the Court of Directors ob- 
jected. Besides, it wodld be seen 
that the end of the clause gave a 
power, than which nothing could be 
more objectionable, to send out des- 
patches to India in spite of the disap- 
probation of the Court of Directors. 
For his part, he would rather be a 
director under law, than under the 
whims and caprice of any Board of 
Control. (Hear !) 

Mr. Poyndcr said that this was a 
subject which affected the directors 
alone. (No! no!) He was as little 
desirous as themselves to see anything 
forced down their throats, but he 
looked upon the enactment as a posi- 
tive relief to them. With reference 
to clause 85, he was sorry to be com- 
pelled to differ from Mr. Jackson in 
his opinion, that the governor-general 
could frame any laws for the extinc- 
tion of slavery on his own individual 
authority. To him, (Mr. P.) nothing 
could be clearer, than that the object 
of the. clause was to prevent the Go- 
vernor-general from moving a single 
inch, until both a British Parliament 
and the Court of Directors themselves 
should sanction his enactments ; and 
he put it to that gentleman and the 
Court of Proprietors to say whether, 
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if Mr. Jackson had read the whole 
clause instead of one-half of it, this 
fact must not be obvious to the mean- 
est capacity, and he felt justified in 
complaining that the clause in ques- 
tion nad not received a fair and honest 
interpretation at the hands of his 
learned opponent. In his (Mr. P’s.) 
opinion, the Governor-general would 
not be empowered to carry into exe- 
cution the regulations he might frame 
in pursuance of this clause, without 
having first submitted them to the di- 
rectors and the parliament at home. 
He also differed from the learned 
gentleman upon the subject of the 
suffragan bishops. The learned gen- 
tleman stated that this part of the 
plan was cither meant as an addition- 
al provision for the Protestant church 
in India, or as a means of conversion 
and proselytism. He (Mr. Poynder) 
had already said, he repeated, that it 
had this double object: undoubtedly 
it was intended to give assistance to 
•the English Protestant church resi- 
dent in India, but a further and most 
important object was to insure by 
mild and peaceable means the, diffu- 
sion of our own faith among the na- 
tives of that vast empire. Too long, 
alas! had Christian England been 
disgracefully deficient in her duty to 
heathen India; he trusted that this 
reproach would now be wiped away, 
and he thought that the conduct of 
government upon this point might be 
abundantly defended ; ho certainly 
was astonished that those reasoners 
who, although they professed a desire 
to see every thing in the shape of co- 
ercion or force towards the natives of 
India abandoned, did yet most incon- 
sistently object to the adoption of those 
necessary means by which their own 
mild and gentle religion might be ex- 
tended throughout India. They were 
bound to give good government to 
India, and he knew no better means 
of doing this than by bestowing upon 
that people the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. The government had too 
long neglected this sacred duty, and 
had, he was sorry to say, taken a 
course which rendered Christianity 
hateful in the eyes of the natives. 
To shew that the urgent need of two 
suffragans was no ideal fancy of his 
own, the hon. proprietor would now 
read extracts from the memorial of the 
Christian- Knowledge Society, passed 
with the primate of all England in 
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the chair, from the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and from Mr. Grant’s 
letter of the 12th June 1832. He was 
perfectly aware of the disadvantage 
under which he laboured in arguing 
this question. He was not ignorant 
that he might be considered exceed- 
ingly zealous, enthusiastic, and per- 
haps righteous over much. An non. 
hart, not now in his place (Sir H. 
Jones Bridges), had talked of “ this 
being the age of cant and hypocrisy 
walking about in the garb of troth." 
His (Mr. Poynder’s) zeal in this mat- 
ter might perhaps sutnect him to the 
hon. hart’s, censure; but that should 
not deter him from discharging his 
duty in spite of any personal allusions ; 
the object he had in view had nothing 
in common with the heretics or schis- 
matics of the day, and therefore did 
not call for these reflections. He was 
ready to how to the hon. hart’s, judg- 
ment on a question respecting the 
number of elephants which ought to 
be taken on an embassy to Persia, but 
he thought it great presumption in the 
hon. hart to contend that he knew 
more of the matter under considera- 
tion than the prelates and heads of 
his own church, who described the 
establishment in India as standing in 
the utmost need of help and assistance^ 
From his authority as an envoy, and 
from that of Mr. Jackson as a lawyer, 
he dissented upon all such subjects, 
as they might be excused for knowing 
nothing about it. It was no disgrace 
to either of them to be ignorant of the 
urgent necessities of the British 
church in India, but they should be 
guided by those who knew them : no 
greater delusion had been practised 
upon the people of this country, than 
for Anglo-Indians, who had been en- 
riched by the spoils of idolatry, to 
come back to England, and then con- 
tend, with the hon. bart., that the im- 
mense population of that idolatrous 
empire stood in no need of Chris- 
tianity or the means of grace. They 
were quite as moral and as happy, 
said Sir H. J. Bridges, in those gold- 
en times when he had found but 
three chaplains in all India, as ever 
they had been since. Now if we 
did not know that, with these three 
chaplains, the Brahmins had kept up 
the burning of above 700 widows an- 
nually, together with all the odious 
vices and appalling murders of Jug- 
gernaut in addition, we might be ex- 
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pasted* tobelieve this ass^rtiony that 
!0e clergymen were equal to -300; 
\ until all the evidence to which a 
itiah parliament had helped us, 
should be discredited and overthrown, 
see could pretty well estimate the cha* 
racter m the bon. hart’s theology, 
jmd the Virtue which was to be attach* 
4 ed to- his assertions. The visitations 
.of tile bishops had been objected to 
by Mr., Weeding on account of their 
expense, r but surely, when they were 
deriving such an immense revenue 
from the: empire of India, it would be 
practising a very unjust economy for 
British merchants, in a saving fit, to 
Withhold on account of a few thou* 
sands of pounds from the natives the 
blessings and benefits which must re- 
suit from tile diffusion of the Chris- 
tian faith. It had been said by Mr. 
Jackson that the appointment or suf- 
fragan bishops was one of the worst 
means of attempting conversion. On 
what ground such an assertion could 
be made he was at a loss to imagine ; 
the means were legitimate, honesty 
and scriptural, and such as God had 
put into their hands. The same hon. 
and learned proprietor had with great 
propriety borne testimony to thegood 
so uniformly effected in India by the 
missionaries. The advantages, in- 
deed, which those good men had con- 
ferred on that empire, both in preach- 
ing the gospel and translating the 
scriptures, were so well known that 
he should not weary the court by any 
unnecessary commendation of them. 
But to return to the bill under the 
consideration of the court ; he begged 
to state that he did not advocate it as 
U mere partizan of the church of 
England, but because he thought it 
would prove effective for the general 
protection of the Christian religion in 
India. He was happy to say that the 
dissenters themselves were not grieved 
at the superintendence which, sub- 
ject to the control of the Governor- 
general, it was proposed to place in 
the hands of the bishops. He con- 
fessed that he did not participate in 
the fears and apprehensions which 
bad been stated by Mr. Jackson, that 
the bishops would be too enthusiastic 
in their vocations; on the contrary 
bis feat rather was that they would 
do too little than too much. The 
same learned member had asked him 
(Mr. Poynder) whether the visitations 
and other duties might not be as well 


by archdeacons as bishops* 
V> this question he could give no am- 
surer himself, but he had the authority 
of the .Archbishop of Canterbury— r 
which was no light one- on such a 
point — that these duties^cpuld not be 
performed by a single bishop, unless 
the whole constitution of the church 
of England should be altered. Mr. 
Jackson had indeed asserted, that the 
youths of Europeans might be con- 
firmed on their return to England, but 
he seemed to make no allowance for 
the confirmation of native converts,, 
who were never to leave India; and 
still less to consider the impossibility, 
on the present system, of keeping up 
the succession of the episcopal order 
itself, except by the slow and painfdl 
process of reference in every case to 
the mother country at a cost of con- 
venience, of time, and of money, no 
longer fit to be continued ; while the 
ordination both of native and Euro- 
pean priests appeared to have been 
equally laid out of the learned pro* 
prietor’s calculation. With respect 
to Haileybury college, he had one or 
two observations to offer to the court. 
The question had been fully discussed 
already, and the debate had termi- 
nated by the triumphant support of 
the college. He did not think it was 
fair to argue against the use of the 
institution on account of its abuses ; 
or, because a rebellion had once taken 
place within its walls, to infer that it 
was unequal to its object. The fact was 
that Hailey bury College worked well, 
and he (Mr Poynder) could not for- 
get that the founder of that establish- 
ment, he who proclaimed its neces- 
sity, and in the face of opposition 
succeeded in effecting its institution, 
was the venerable and respected Mr. 
Grant. He did not think that the 
morals of the young men would be 
the worse taken care of because a 
rebellion had once occurred which 
had never happened since. Did no 
rebellion ever occur in Harrow, West- 
minster, or Eton schools, but who- 
ever dreamed of proposing their abo- 
lition on that account P Mr. Weeding 
said that the defenders of Haileybury 
contended for concentrating talent in 
one spot, and shackled the freedom of 
the human mind. The same ana. 
ment might be used against the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford ; 
surely his worthy friend did not 
mean to contend that the support of 
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the universities . necessarily shackled 
the energies of mind, or that because 
law was to be learned in the Temple 
or Lincoln’s Inn, it was therefore conr 
fined within the walls of the inns of 
court any more than that the art of 
medicine found no resting place be- 
yond the - precincts of the College of 
physicians. Yet if his argument 
against Haileybury College was good, 
it was equally good against these other 
institutions. Jh all these cases the 
state had supplied the means of ac- 
quiring certain knowledge, in order 
to the due acquisition of those qua- 
lifications which seemed necessary for 
such as the state had an interest in 
training for great and useful purposes, 
ahd Haileybury had done no more; 
for it was notjpnough that mere Orien- 
tal learning should fill the head, while 
a higher and better provision for the 
heart should be neglected. There 
needed moral culture, and habits of 
discipline and virtue, for men who 
were destined for India. There was 
one more observation which fell from 
Mr. Weeding, who, because he (Mr. 
P.) had argued that the Bishop of 
Calcutta’s expensive outfit to the other 
presidencies would now be saved, a* 
he would never now have to visit 
Madras and Bombay, had read clause 
97, to shew that the bishops of Madras 
and Bombay were to be paid the ex* 
encea of their own visitations. This 
e had never denied — the thing was 
quite . of course; but Mr. Weeding 
had omitted to read the whole clause, 
from which it would have appeared 
that the Directors and Board of Con- 
trol were always to define the entire 
expence, and he therefore contended 
that the suppression of this fact was 
inconsistent with fair reasoning, and 
that Mr. W. was bound to have given 
the whole clause or none. Mr. P. fi- 
nally observed, that, even on the shew- 
ing of the directors themselves, the 
difference of expense between the 
projected addition to the ecclesiastical 
provision for all India, and that which 
their contracted views had reached, 
was infinitely too minute for the con* 
sideration, even for a moment, of men 
administering the resources of so 
many millions of human beings, at 
present immersed in all the ignorance 
and darkness of idolatry. The learned 
proprietor concluded by expressing 
his regret that he could not concur in 
the petition submitted to the court. 
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He assured* the proprietors that his 
opposition was conscientious and dis- 
interested, but that so long as Qod 
should be pleased to give him life and 
health, he should feel bound to stand 
up in support of the church of Eng- 
land,’ under a conviction that it was 
the purest branch of the church of 
Christ now on earth, and that we 
should display the grossest dereliction 
of duty, as well as the basest ingra- 
titude for our own innumerable bles- 
sings derived from that source, if we 
should refuse, from parsimonious mo- 
tives, to use our utmost exertions both 
for the advantage of our fellow Chris* 
tians and fellow subjects throughout 
India. 

Mr. Lewin said he was sorry that 
truth compelled him to corroborate 
all that had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite with respect to the 
feeling of indifference and impatience 
with which the petition of that Com- 
pany, presented by Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
gusson, was received by the House of 
Commons. He happened to be pre- 
sent on the occasion, and as soon as 
the subject was made known to the 
house, half of the members walked 
out, and the other half who remained 
made so much noise, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty Mr. Fergusson 
caused himself to be heard. Now he 
wished the court to contrast the con- 
duct of the house on this occasion 
with their behaviour only a few mi- 
nutes before the presentatian of the. 
petition. It so happened that Mr. 
O’Connel, at the commencement of 
the same evening, called the atten- 
tion of the house to a breach of pri- 
vilege, and while Mr. Fergusson was 
delivering his sentiments on that ques- 
tion, with all the force and eloquence 
which belonged to him, so attentive 
was the house that the falling of a 
pin might have been heard. With 
respect to the subject under the con- 
sideration of the court, he was not 
disposed on the present occasion to 
re-open the whole question, but would 
content himself with saying that he 
concurred in almost every word ut- 
tered by the hon. and learned pro- 
prietor opposite. He differed,, how- 
ever, from the learned proprietor on 
the subject of remittances from India. 
A great deal of abuse had been di- 
rected against the government for 
ul lowing the collection of the Pilgrim 
tax in India, and in connection with 
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that subject the horn and learned 
proprietor (Mr. Poynder) bad availed 
himself of the occasion to ascribe to 
the Hindoos, in terms of abnsc^ a 
d^ree of vice and profligacy which 
did. not belong to their character. He 
(Mr. Lewin) thought the learned pro- 
prietor would have acted more in ac- 
cordance with the mild principles of 
Christianity, if, recollecting the words 
of the divine author of their religion, 
he had said “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” (Hear.) 
In reference to the appointment of 
new bishops, it appeared to him that 
the clause started with a falsehood. 
.It never had been proved, indeed the 
direct contrary was the fact, that the 
bishops in India had died from the 
effects of excessive work. (Hear, 
hear!) The death of Bishop Heber 
was caused by the imprudent use of 
the cold-bath, and it certainly never 
could be said that Bishop Middleton 
had killed himself by over exertion. 
The last named prelate remained in 
India for about nine years, and he 
understood that/ in the whole course 
of that period, he never once travel- 
led into the interior of the country. 
But his (Mr. Lewin’s) objection to 
the appointment of new bishops rest- 
ed also on another ground. In insti- 
tuting a religious establishment for 
India, ought they not, he asked, to 
be guided by the* same principles on 
which His Majesty’s ministers were 
# at present acting with respect to the 
church establishment in Ireland ? 
There it was universally admitted to 
be a grievance, that the Catholics 
should be called on to support a reli- 
gion to the doctrines of which they 
could not subscribe. But as the land 
and not the individual was taxed for 
the support of the Protestant church in 
Ireland, the injustice of maintaining 
a religion to which the majority of 
the people were opposed, was not so 
glaring in the case of Ireland as it 
would be in the case of India. ( Hear , 
heari\ He could not help thinking, 
therefore, that the bon. and learned 

g entleman (Mr. Poynder), in giving 
is support to this part of the bill, 
was acting somewhat inconsistently 
with the declaration he made, that he 
bad ho wish to thrust religion down 
the throats of the natives of India. 
The same hon v and learned gentleman 
had alluded to what had been effected 
in that empire by the missionaries. 


Now he (Mr. Lewirt) was ‘toady, aiyl 
he believed every one in that court 
was equally ready to bear testimony 
to the good which they had done — no 
one could deny that their exemplary 
conduct entitled them to general ap- 
plause — yet he could not understand 
that the benefits affected by the mis- 
sionaries afforded any conclusive 
proof of the advantage of appointing 
additional bishops. (Hear, hear!) 
He objected to the appointment of 
these bishops, because, in his judg- 
ment, it would inevitably lead to the 
establishment of a dominant church. 
He was exceedingly anxious that the 
Christian religion should be extended 
throughout India, he hoped it would 
be the fruit of conviction, but he was 
opposed to the employment of coer- 
cive measures. One great object of 
the propagation of the Christian faith 
was to spread moral principles among 
the people, but this object never could 
be arrived at by setting out with an 
open violation of justice. {Hear, 
hear!) It should be borne in mind 
that great morality already existed 
among the Hindoos — indeed to such 
an extent did it prevail, that Sir Tho- 
mas Munro was induced to say that 
England would be no loser in point of 
morality by an exchange of religions. 
He agreed with Sir Thomas Munro 
as to the fact, though of course no 
one could seriously entertain a wish 
to see the religion of England give 
way to the religion of India. He 
thought we should be very cautious of 
a coercive interference with a reli- 
gion, which, in spite of all the defects 
which were ascribed to it, had not 
prevented, at least, if it had not con- 
duced to the practice of a morality, 
not surpassed by nations more re- 
markable for intelligence and civili- 
zation than India. (Hear, hear!} An 
hon. bart. in the course of the last 
debate said, that unless the directors 
should be perfectly satisfied with the 
bill proposed by government, they 
would be perfectly justified in throw- 
ing up their situations : in that sen- 
timent he entirely concurred, but he 
felt assured that they had the interests 
of India too much at heart to allow 
of their acting in such a way ; and 
even if the bill had been ten times 
worse than it was, it would be far bet- 
ter for the natives of India that the 
directors should continue in their 
places. This bill had been designated 
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ash job, and in hie opinion the pa- 
tronage and power it placed in the 
hands of the ministry justly entitled 
it to that character; it imposed an 
enormous tax upon a people who, 
it was acknowledged on all hands, 
were in a most distressed condition, 
who, already weighed down by a hea- 
vy land-tax, were still subject to mo- 
nopolies established for the purpose 
of raising a revenue which it was in- 
dispensable should be obtained. Mr. 
Grant bad said that these monopolies 
ought to be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible ; but if they were abolished, how, 
let him ask, could the salaries of the 
new functionaries, and lastly their di- 
vidends, be paid ? He, however, was 
ready to admit, that they ought not to 
allow any pecuniary consideration to 
stand in tne way of the welfare of 
India. They were about to assume 
the characters of governors of that 
empire, and it was not by shewing an 
over anxiety as to the amount of 
money to be obtained from it that 
they could properly and with dignity 
support that character. ( Hear, heart ) 
The hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Poynder), in speaking of the church 
establishment, had started with the as- 
sumption that bishops must be good 
for India; if the hon. and learned 
proprietor could only make good that 
osition, the whole object for which 
e contended would be gained. It 
should however be borne in mind, 
that the primitive bishops were a very 
different order of men from the pre- 
sent bishops. They originally dis- 
charged the duties of parish priests; 
it was by such humble agents that 
Christianity was diffused, beloved, and 
respected by their flocks ; it was not 
until they gained power and wealth 
that they mil into discredit. If he 
might venture to offer a suggestion to 
the court, he would recommend the 
Company to tolerate all religions. If 
they supported one, they were bound 
in justice to support all ; but what 
would be the effect of supporting the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in India, 
as bad been proposed in parliament ? 
The Roman Catholic church in India, 
already in numbers superior, would 
by an open recognition on the part of 
the government, become so in power, 
while the government, holding the 
doctrines of the weaker sect, would 
be placed as a firebrand between the 
two, hence a discord fatal alike to the 
interest? of religion and the happiness 
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of the people. The government of 
India would find itself in such a 
case in the dilemma into which that 
of England has fallen in the case of 
Ireland, that of being obliged to serve 
two masters without having the power 
of pleasing one. (Hear^hear !) When 
he considered the proposition of com- 
pelling a people, under the pretence of 
advancing Christianity, to support a 
priesthood to whose doctrines they 
were opposed, he could not help call- 
ing to mind the lines of Hudibras— ' 

“ Surely hypocrisy and nonsense 

“ Have got the advowson of our con- 
science.'* 

( Hear , hear!) 

Mr. Weeding was disposed to con- 
cur generally in the observations 
which had fallen from the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Jackson); but he 
thought that his apprehensions of the 
danger of placing great power in the 
hands of the Governor-general were 
in one respect not well-founded. In 
his (Mr. Wecding’s) opinion the 
power which was vested in the Com- 
pany, of recalling the Governor-ge- 
neral, would prove a sufficient cheek 
to prevent that functionary committing 
any very great mischief. He saw no 
reason for entertaining fears with 
regard to the receipt of their dividend 
from India ; they had documentary 
evidence in their possession, which 
proved that the revenue of India had 
increased in the space of fourteen 
years, without additional taxation, 
from sixteen to twenty-two millions a- 
ycar. This was a proof of the grow- 
ing prosperity of the country, and 
they had no right to infer that that 
prosperity would not continue to in- 
crease. He entirely concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the learned gen- 
tleman, that it was unwise to change 
the mode of government in the sub- 
ordinate presidencies. The Governor- 
general was to be placed on a moun- 
tain, as it were, from which he was 
to overlook and controul the inferior 
governments. It would be however 
quite impossible for him so situated; 
to provide the means, as if by intui- 
tion, for the government of India ; 
he trusted, therefore, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would be inducted to 
alter this part of their plan. With 
respect to the appointment of new bi- 
shops, and the amount of duty which 
they would have to perform, he en- 
tirely concurred in tne observations 
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of the learned gentleman opposite 
(Mr Jackson),; and he wasrefjly Sur- 
prised that (he mind of the' hon. gen* 
tleman near him should on, this sub- 
ject stand proof against conviction. 
That gentleman (Mr. Poynder) had 
expressed an apprehension lest, in 
arguing this question j he might lay 
himself open to the imputation of 
being an over-zealous member of the 
church of England ; but he (Mr. 
Weeding) considered .that he was not 
only zealous but enthusiastic, for 
nothing short of enthusiasm could 
steel the learned gentleman’s mind 
against arguments conclusive and un- 
answerable. Considering the peculiar 
sentiments of the hon. gentleman on 
the subject of new bishops, he (Mr. 
Weeding) was certainly not surprised 
to see him take up another absurd and 
untenable position, and hear him de- 
clare his readiness to become the ad- 
vocate for the continuance of Hai- 
leybury College. He thought he 
could, by a single illustration, prove 
the utter absurdity of this provision 
of the bill. Suppose any young man, 
whose friends -contemplated the ob- 
taining for him a civil appointment 
in India, was desirous of qualifying 
himself by a superior and finished 
education, not merely for your service 
but for honourable distinction in fu- 
ture life ; suppose that with this view 
he had been sent to one or other of 
the English Universities ; that he had 
become first wrangler and chancel- 
lor’s medallist at Cambridge, or had 
attained the first station in the first 
class in Uteris humanioribus at Ox- 
ford— that he came to them, therefore, 
as one of the first scholars of the 
day — if he were not under twenty 
years of age, which was not probable 
from the time required by the disci- 
line of the university, they could not, 
y the present bill, receive him into 
their service. Unless it was meant 
to be contended that excellence should 
be rejected when it might be ob- 
tained, was not this enough to prove 
the absurdity of this exclusive provi- 
sion to any man whose mind was not 
warped by enthusiasm? He could 
very well understand the feelings with 
which ' the right hon. gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
regarded the institution at Hailey- 
bury : that college was child of tne 
right hon. gentleman’s father, and ho 
must therefore naturally be inclined 
to maintain it; but the conferring on 


it exclusive privileges was a proceed- 
ing so contrary to reason, that he was 
quite surprised to see any other per- 
son .stand up and support the propo- 
sition. He could assure the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Jackson), 
that whenever he brought forward a 
motion for the abolition of Hairley- 
bury College he (Mr. Weeding) 
would be prepared to support it, and 
he had no doubt that reason and truth 
would prevail over enthusiasm and 
folly. The hon. gentleman near him 
(Mr. Poynder), had quoted an opinion 
pf the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
favour of the appointment of new 
bishops in India, to which he (Mr; 
Weeding) was not disposed to pay 
much attention. It was natural for 
the archbishop to be in favour of bi- 
shopricks, but he (Mr. Weeding) 
claimed the right of judging for him- 
self what were the best moans of pro- 
moting Christianity in India No- 
thing, in hi9 opinion, could be more 
opposed to the propagation of that 
faith than taxing the people who 
were to he converted for the very act 
and purpose of converting them, and 
still further for using instruments not 
the best fitted for the purpose. (Hear, 
hear!) He thought, therefore, that 
the learned gentleman had shewn 
himself to be a most mistaken friend 
of Christianity, and mistaken friends 
always did the greatest injury to the 
cause they desired to support. He 
would no longer intrude on the time 
of the court, but should conclude by 
expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the prayer of the petition, and his 
confident expectation that the re- 
quests of that Company would receive 
a more respectful attention from the 
House of Lords than they had ex- 
perienced in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Strachan said, that when their 
civil or military servants were ap- 
pointed to situations, they went to tne 
discharge of their duties with all the 
advantage of experience ; bat the 
bishops who were sent to India did 
not enjoy a similar advantage ; they 
went fresh to their posts, ana instead 
of living, as had been said, a life of 
ease and repose, the burdens of their 
office were accumulating? every day. 
In his opinion the bishops were them- 
selves the best judges or the necessity 
of an increase being made to their 
numbers; but independent of that, 
the sacrifice of health which those 
excellent xnen, for excellent they 
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were in every sense of the word, had 
one after another submitted to, was 
in itself a convincing proof that their 
numbers were insufficient for the dis- 
charge of their duties. An hon. gen- 
tleman had contended that the num- 
ber of .persons professing the Chris- 
tian faith in Inaia was not so great 
as to call for any increase in the num- 
ber of bishops; but ought not the ex- 
tent of the dioceses to be considered P 
An hon. gentleman seemed to doubt 
that the appointment of bishops would 
be productive of benefit to the na- 
tives, lie took it for granted that the 
hon. gentleman was a friend to the 
diffusion of knowledge, and ho might 
be assured that no persons could be 
more liberal promoters of education, 
or more zealous supporters of Eng- 
lish schools in India, than the bi- 
shops. He (Mr. Strachan) happened 
to be at Madras when Bishop Middle- 
ton made his first visitation in that 
place, and the primary object to which 
he directed his attention was the for- 
mation of a district branch of the 
Christian Knowledge Society; and 
at his second visitation that right rev. 
prelate intimated, that having largely 
contributed to the establishment of 
schools for the instruction of the na- 
tives in Calcutta, he was particularly 
desirous that the attention of the so- 
ciety in Madras should be directed to 
the same object. When Bishop Mid- 
dleton established those schools, such 
was the state of feeling prevailing at 
that presidency, with regard to the 
danger of teaching even the first ele- 
ments of education, that no effort 
was made to impart instruction to the 
natives. He (Mr. Strachan) was pre- 
sent when the bishop was proposed 
as a member of the district commit- 
tee, and it having been intimated to 
him that the prejudices of the natives 
prevented the success of the object 
which he had at heart, a member of 
the committee rose and declared that 
it was not the prejudices of the na- 
tives hut of the Europeans which 
stood in the way of that object. Bi- 
shop Middleton, therefore, was pre- 
vented from introducing a system of 
education, not from any indisposition 
on the part of the natives to benefit 
by it, but by the feeling of dread and 
jealousy with which his project was 
regarded by the Europeans. (A/cor, 
hear!) It was reserved for Bishop 
Ileber to effect, by the aid of this com- 
mittee, the establishment, of schools of 
dual Jb wr.N.S.Voi..l 2.No.46\ 
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instruction ; and the episcopalian su- 
perintendence of the. prelates of the 
protestant church was able to remove, 
m the course of a few years, all those 
prejudices which at first so obstinate- 
ly opposed the institution of public 
schools. An hon. gentleman had ad- 
verted to the subject of confirmation, 
and expressed an opinion that it was 
wholly unnecessary to appoint bishops 
to perform that ceremony in Madras 
and other subordinate presidencies. 
He wished that hon. gentleman had 
been present at the first confirmation 
crforined by a protestant bishop at 
ladras. On that occasion the large 
and beautiful church of St. George, 
capable of bolding a vast number of 
persons, was completely filled with 
subjects for confirmation. { Hear , 
hear l ) The minds of the natives 

were now expanding under the influ- 
ence of a liberal education; and 
therefore it behoved them to seize 
the happy moment, and, among the 
advantages which they proposed to 
confer on India, take care that the 
establishment in India of the system 
of the protestant church — a blessing 
far superior to all others — was not 
neglected. They all knew the pro- 
gress which knowledge had made in 
Bengal, and that its advance had been 
proportionate in the other presiden- 
cies ; w T ould they then, at such a 
moment, refuse to support their own 
church, knowing as they did that the 
government had consented to give sup- 
port to the Homan Catholic church ? 
If by the proposed addition to the 
number of bishops a large expense 
would be entailed on India, he should 
not be so much surprised at the court 
hesitating to agree to the proposition; 
but when the sum required for the 
new arrangement was exceedingly 
small, he must confess that he was 
greatly astonished at the opposition, 
lie did not think lightly of the value 
of money, but he e >uld not under- 
stand the objection to giving facili- 
ties, at a small cost, to the working 
of the protestant episcopalian esta- 
blishments in India; and he certainly 
did not think that those persons were 
aware of the true value of the appli- 
cation of money, who opposed ■ the 
grant of 4)1,000 for the purpose of 
placing the protestant church in In- 
dia on that footing, on which it was 
desirable it should rest. ( Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Rigby said the object of the 
bill went immediately to the extine- 

(R) 
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lion of that great Compauy. As he 
viewed the subject, that court, speak- 
ing in a pecuniary point of view, had 
little to do with the provisions of 
the bill but to examine how far it was 
conformable with the agreement origi- 
nally entered into. Let the propri etor s 
look to the sacrifices that were to be 
made by the Company, which pos- 
sessed, as the lion. Chairman had in- 
formed them, seven or eight millions 
of money in the treasury, besides 
sixty-two millions of pounds of tea; 
they had likewise an army, a navy, a 
large empire, and an immense popula- 
tion: he therefore would say, that 
the dealings they were now having 
with Government were dealings of as 
great magnitude as ever occupied the 
attention of statesmen, and yet there 
were the proprietors, comparatively a 
few individuals, endeavouring to se- 
cure their pecuniary rights, and to 
have their affairs settled on a basis 
just and satisfactory to them. He 
doubted, however, whether any states- 
man would be able to give to every one 
of them entire and undoubted sat isfac- 
tion on these points ; he lamented that 
any difference^or any collision should 
have taken place between gentlemen 
who must frequently meet in future 
for the purpose of agitating great and 
important subjects, as the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control 
virere hereafter destined to do ; he was 
very sorry that these points of diffe- 
rence had not been settled before this 
bill was carried up to the House of 
Lords; but it was only nnfural that 
gentlemen filling the situation of di- 
rectors, and possessing their know- 
ledge and experience, should be 
anxious to imbue the minds of Minis- 
ters, not only with the importance of 
the measure, taken in a general point 
of view, but also to direct their atten- 
tion to its various minute features. On 
the subject of the petition that had 
been presented to the House of Com- 
mons, he agreed with the opinion of 
the Attorney and. Solicitor General, 
that counsel were not always to 
be heard before Parliament except on 
points of law ; that, he believed, was 
the general rule ; hut there might bo 
exceptions to it, and the present case 
he looked upon as one. The only 
way in which the Company could con- 
vey their sentiments to the minds of 
the Legislature >yas by petition, and 
by being heard, through their counsel, 
in support of the allegations contain- 


ed in that petition ; that was the only 
legitimate mode by which they could 
now make the House of Peers ac- 
quainted with their sentiments, and 
therefore it did seem to him very 
harsh on the part of one branch of 
the Legislature to refuse that portion 
of their petition which prayed that 
they might he heard by counsel at the 
bar. The knowledge of what took 
place on that occasion — the conduct 
which was then displayed by that part 
of the Legislature to whom they 
ought to he taught to look with res- 
pect and veneration — was not confined 
to that court, but had gone through 
the country at large. That the House 
of Commons should, on such an occa- 
sion, refuse so proper a inode of re- 
ceiving information Emanating not 
merely from the Court of Directors 
but derived also from gentlemen of 
long experience in that court, and 
who were capable of throwing much 
light on this subject, was greatly to 
be lamented ; and though perhaps it 
was not altogether correct in that 
court to speak of what passed in the 
Legislature, still it was better that the 
Go\ernment should hear from the 
mouths of the East-India proprietors 
what they thought of the recent pro- 
ceeding in Parliament, than that it 
should be made a matter of censure 
and complaint by their political oppo- 
nents. What was the situation of the 
Company? they were dealing with 
the Government on certain stipulated 
terms ; and really it appeared to him, 
with great deference to Ministers, and 
with every wish to think well of them, 
that this bill differed very much from 
the agreement originally entered into. 
There was one part of this measure 
which embraced a great national ques- 
tion ; it was not a question merely as 
to a change of system, but it involved 
the possible loss of India. He felt 
this when he saw the great, the enor- 
mous powers which were given to one 
man, he alluded to the Governor-ge- 
neral of India. {Heart) He would 
say that this bill — speaking from a 
knowledge of human nature, from ob- 
servation, and from experience — con- 
tained within it the seeds of ruin to 
their Indian empire, which, in conse- 
quence of the powers that it gave, 
might hereafter be effected by some 
ambitious individual, by some daring 
Governor- general. {Hear /) The 
owers vested in the Governor-general 
y this bill were such as would enable 
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& man possessed* of a certain portion 
of ambition and of talents, to erect 
himself into a king of India. The 
bill endowed him with powers far ex- 
ceeding any with which even the 
highest authority in this country was 
trusted ; powers that were more than 
sufficient to tempt any man of ambi- 
tion. It secured to him an opportu- 
nity, by a daring act of ambition, to 
rule despotically in India, and to set 
at defiance the authority of the Com- 
pany ; it was a power that he viewed 
with great and justifiable distrust, as 
likely to lead to the loss of India. 
WJith respect to an increased eccle- 
siastical establishment in India, he 
hoped he felt a proper degree of res- 
pect for the religion he professed, and 
therefore he thought that their eccle- 
siastical establishment ought to be 
placed on a liberal footing ; every 
thing should he done to support that 
religion which was the fountain of 
true morality, and to which they 
owed so much of their happiness. The 
peace and order which that religion 
inculcated were of immense impor- 
tance to the security of India. A 
gentleman who had recently addressed 
the court had forcibly pointed out to 
them the benefits which that country 
bad derived from religion ; and ano- 
ther bon. proprietor who had deliver- 
ed his sentiments while he (Mr. Rigby) 
was absent, had, he understood, advo- 
cated in a very able manner the 
necessity of supporting, on a more 
extended scale than the present, their 
ecclesiastical establishment in India. 
He coincided in the opinion that they 
ought not to place the consideration 
of expense against the probability of 
increasing, through the means of reli- 
gious instruction, the growth of vir- 
tue and goodness. No religion, no 
system of government had ever effect- 
ed so much in producing all those 
blessings that made a nation virtuous 
and prosperous, as the Christian reli- 
gion ; wherever it prevailed order 
and good government prevailed also. 
He hoped that there would hereafter 
be a large addition to the Christian 
population of India, and it was his 
'wish that an increase of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment should go hand in 
hand with the increaseof Christianity. 
With respect to another part of the 
bill, he conceived that his learned 
friend had taken an erroneous view of 
it; he alluded to the clause relative to 
the abolition of slavery. His learned 
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friend had said that by this bill slavery 
was to be abolished bjftan enactment 
of a line and a-half. The clause said, 
“ and whereas it is expedient that 
slavery should cease throughout the 
said territories.” Now this was a 
mere recital, and it was followed by 
an enactment, not for the immediate 
but the gradual extinction of slavery 
according to circumstances ; he sub- 
mitted, therefore, that the clagse was 
not quite so absurd or inconsistent as 
his learned friend had stated it to be. 
He wished to make one remark on 
the subject of the revenues of India, 
which amounted to twenty-two mil- 
lions a-year. If they looked to the 
summary of the Marquis of Hastings 
they would find that under his admi- 
nistration the revenues had risen from 
sixteen millions to twenty-two millions 
a-year, the sum now quoted. How 
then was it, with all their improve- 
ments, that the revenue had not in- 
creased since that nobleman’s admi- 
nistration ? he did not know how it 
was, hut since that time the revenue 
had decreased rather than increased. 
The Marquis of Hastings had besides 
left a large sum in the Company’s 
coffers : how it happened that the 
revenue bad receded since he could 
not tell, hut one point must strike 
every mind with astonishment, name- 
ly, that all the statesmen whom they 
had employed in India, with the ex- 
ception of the Marquis of Hastings, 
had declared that the revenue was 
constantly diminishing, that the debt 
was constantly increasing, and that 
the Company supported all their 
charges out. ot the profits of the China 
trade. Now it was admitted on all 
hands, either that they must give up 
the China trade altogether or share it 
in common with the British merchant: 
the former had been determined on, 
and thus a source of very large profit 
was dried up. What then was their 
situation? They wore deprived of 
the China trade, their revenue was 
decreasing, and their debt was increas- 
ing; now how, under these circum- 
stances, any statesman could think of 
creating new places, of making new 
appointments, of introducing a new 
system of arrangement by which great 
additional expense would be incurred, 
he certainly could not understand ; 
this part of the measure filled him 
with astonishment, and he wondered 
at the boldness, not to say the rashness 
of that statesman who could come for- 
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Ward with a bill like this, which pro- 
ceeded on a priqpiple of extravagance, 
whilst they were told that the payment 
their dividends depended on "a sys- 
tem of strict economy* This measuro 
deprived them of their China trade ; 
it went to affect, and it would serious- 
ly affect, the interests of this great 
metropolis with reference to its ship- 
ping concerns and its commercial con- 
cerns, and it mo9t unwisely interfered 
with a revenue of between three or 
four millions a year ; and what was to 
be substituted in the place of that 
system by which so large a revenue 
was collected with very trifling ex- 
pense and trouble? Why they were 
to have in its place a system of police- 
magistracy', to prevent smuggling in 
every port, and harbour, and creek in 
this Kingdom. These were all sericus 
questions for the consideration of the 
Legislature ; and he wondered still 
more that a wise and intelligent body 
of men, as the Legislature certainly 
should be, could shut their ears against 
any information that might be derived 
from men acquainted with this subject 
in all its intricate details. They were 
placed in one of the strangest positions 
that any enlightened body of men ever 
were placed in; they were debating 
on the affairs of a mighty empire; a 
question of immense importance to 
England as well as to India ; and what 
was the course taken by the minister? 
He made a proposition, and said “ if 
you don’t like it, go arid sell your 
stock in the market, you see how it 
has improved; it was 230, and it is 
now 240.” This was an argument 
which, he supposed, the minister held 
tdftfce incontrovertible. Then it might 
be asked, “ if your stock was in so 
flourishing a state, where i9 the mis- 
fortune?” That he conceived was a 
very narrow way of looking at the 
question. He thought the misfortune 
would be felt, not by the proprietors of 
East- India stock, but by England her- 
self. Such, however, he hoped would 
not be the case, and he trusted that 
talents, and experience, and statesman- 
like powers would be found in reserve 
to enable Ministers to carry on the 
affairs of India well and properously. 
He hoped, when this measure was 
under the consideration of the other 
branch of the Legislature, they would 
exercise a sound discretion, and view 
it with the eyes of British statesmen ; 
and he trusted that whatever altera- 
tion might be made in it would be for 
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the benefit of the country at large, and 
the better security of that Company. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, that many of the 
remarks made by Mr. Jackson were of 
high importance. In every part of 
his strictures on the conduct of the 
House of Commons, with respect to 
their petition, he entirely agreed: 
the way in which that petition was 
treated —a petition which' "received the 
almost universal approbation of that 
court — was extremely unjust. The 
court would do him the justice to- 
recollect, that from the first moment 
that Haileybury College was mention- 
ed, he had never uttered a word rela- 
tive to that establishment. He had 
good reasons for taking that course, 
because for twenty years he had raised 
his voice against Haileybury College 
for the purpose of exposing its abuses, 
and he trusted that he had done so 
effectually. The professors there 
were learned, sublime, and wonderful 
men ; but he took a view of Oriental 
education different from that which 
they entertained. lie had been a 
utilitarian all his life, and in all cases 
lie wished education to be useful rather - 
than showy. He did not see that it 
was necessary for young men going 
out to India to be profoundly skilled 
in the Oriental languages ; ho wished 
to make them sound colloquists in the 
Persian and llindoostanee, which were 
generally spoken in that country. An 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Poynder) seemed 
to think that Protestantism alone was 
Christianity ; he denied that that reli- 
gion was Chi istianity alone ; Christia- 
nity was to be found amongst many 
different sects, and he for one was a 
radical Presbyterian, in both senses of 
the word. Now he wished to see the 
two chrfrches, the Protestant and the 
Presbyterian, amalgamated together; 
the faults of the one removed, and the 
simplicity of the other introduced: 
thus mixed together, he thought they 
would form an admirable church. 
They were, it seemed, about to send 
out additional bishops to India, and 
they could not go out, of course, with- 
out many attendants. Comets were 
suspicious objects in the moral as well 
as in the physical world, they were 
always distinguished by long tails; 
now a legal comet, a military comet, 
or an ecclesiastical comet, could not 
go out to India without a long and an 
expensive tail. {A laugh.) It was 
impossible for him to give his assent 
to a measure which would subject tho 
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Company to so heavy an additional 
charge. Then let the court look to 
the new sort of government that was to 
be established in India ; there was to 
be an absolute Governor general, with 
four or five military councillors. VV ere 
these the men to whom they ought to 
trust the safety and happiness of that 
country, as well as the security of 
their own resources, to which their 
widows and children must look ulti- 
mately for support? Men of the des- 
cription of those who were to consti- 
tute the government of India hereafter 
always cherished an esprit de ewitr , 
and stood by one another boldly. VV ith 
that feeling they might say, “ we have 
now an opportunity to enrich our- 
selves, and let us take advantage of it; 
we are absolute here, and there is no- 
thing to prevent us from acting as we 
lease.” Now he should hold up his 
and against a measure which afford- 
ed the most remote possibility of any 
set of men proceeding in that way. 
He would tell his fellow subjects and 
fellow proprietors, that the whole bill 
was unjust from its foundation up- 
wards; and he bad from the beginning, 
with Sir C. Forbes, strenuously op- 
posed it altogether. He raised his 
voice against it, because it created an 
imperium in imperio by which the 
directors were to be controlled. It 
held, as it were, a cudgel over the 
heads of the directors, in the same 
may as the tyrant of old suspended a 
sword by a single hair over the head 
of Damocles. How, then, were the de- 
fects of this hill to be remedied? 
He would maintain that they could 
not be remedied ; it would he much 
easier to frame a new one than to 
amend it ; to make any thing of it, it 
must be radically altered ; ev^ry thing 
improper must be removed from it, 
and then he w'as sure that no one 
could recognize it as the measure 
which Ministers proposed. It was a 
bill of degradation, a bill of plunder, 
a bill of downright s^vindling. The 
third clause declared, “ that from and 
after the 22d day of April 1834 the 
exclusive right of trading with China 
should cease.” Did the Company ask 
for the exclusive trade of China? They 
did not ; they only asked to carry on 
the trade to China, which was now 
opened to all the world, as other mer- 
chants would, carry on that trade. 
Surely they, as part of the world, with 
ships, stores, captains, officers, and 
seamen at their command, had as 
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great a right as others to participate 
in that trade. Thos%naval officer® to 
whom he had alluded, and who were 
looking forward to such preferment as 
would enable them to spend their lat- 
ter days in comfort,- would be ruined 
by this measure. All their hopes were 
annihilated, all their prospects were 
blasted, and they would noi^ be obliged 
to look out for precarious employment 
wherever they could find it. If ever 
there were a proceeding more flagrant, 
more despotic, or more tyrannical than 
another, it was this. The Company 
demanded nothing more than was 
granted to all others, namely, a share 
in the China trade ; they asked for no 
exclusive privilege : and for himself, 
he would say that against a monopoly 
he should always hold up his hand. 
The monopoly,* however, w’as now 
given to the ‘British merchant ; the 
Company were the only people that 
were shut out of China; they dared 
not in future show their nosed' there. 
Had they done any thing to bring 
down upon them the vengeance of 
Ministers ? He should only designate 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by saying, that they had most 
miserably deceived all the hopes of the 
people, lie would much sooner trust 
to a Tory administration than to a 
Whig administration; because if the 
former did wrong they did it openly, 
and with a bold face. As bishops 
were to be sent out, what was to be- 
come of the Presbyterians — of the 
sectarians ? With regard to religion, 
he looked upon it as one of the 
greatest blessings to mankind, pro- 
vided it was accompanied with com- 
mensurate morality. He did not nftfhd 
what religion a man professed if he 
were a good son, father, and friend — 
if he were a good, sterling, upright 
citizen — one who could shew his face 
before all the world, and defy his ene- 
mies to complain of any one of his 
acts ; such a man he should always 
prize, whatever his religious tenets 
might be. lie .was favourable to gene- 
ral toleration. The hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Poynder) had pointed out the 
episcopal church as the only true esta- 
blishment in this country; but there 
were thousands in London and else- 
where who scorned the idea of episco- 
pacy, although they were obliged to 
assist in supporting it. He thought 
it was* an extreme hardship that a 
young man who had been brought up 
in tlie strict principles of the Presbv- 
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tfsrian religion, or who had been 
reared amongst the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, should, if he had an opportunity 
of procuring a writership, be obliged 
to go to Hailey bury. Vvhen he came 
to that establishment he found a new 
religion there, and he was taught to 
look upon that in which he was bred 
as, a poor, skulking religion, that 
cohid not support the expense of a 
single visitation; this was a very 
improper situation in which to place 
a young man. 

Sir Cm Forbes said, he would not 
have troubled the court with any ob- 
servations on the present occasion, if 
certain points of this extraordinary 
bill to which he strongly objected 
had been noticed by any other proprie- 
tor ; but no person having drawn the 
attention of the court to them he 
should now proceed to do so. The 
first and most important which it 
was necessary to notice was, the tre- 
mendous powers given by the 4 Oth 
clause of the bill to the Governor gene- 
ral. The clause set forth — “ That the 
said Governor general in Council shall 
have power to make laws and regula- 
tions for repealing, amending, or al- 
tering any laws or regulations what- 
ever now in force, or hereafter to be 
in force, in the said territories or any 
part thereof, and to make laws and 
regulations for all persons, whether 
British or native, foreigners or others, 
and for all courts of justice, whether 
established by his Majesty’s charters 
or otherwise, and the jurisdictions 
thereof, and for all places and things 
whatsoever, within and throughout 
the whole and every part of the said 
territories, and for all servants of the 
said Company within the dominions 
of princes and states in alliance with 
the said Company.” These were in- 
deed sweeping and unprecedented 
powers, lie wondered that in fram- 
ing the petition they had been suffered 
to pas.*- without observation. He was 
of opin on, that they ought to intro- 
duce a paragraph into the petition, 
expressly objecting to these unheard- 
of poweis. Why, if the clause were 
allowed to stand, the power of the 
Governor general would be greater 
than that of the Government of Eng- 
land, Kings, Lords, and Commons 
put together ! 

The Chairman said, there was a 
part of the petition which referred to 
this subject. (The following passage 
in Jibe petition was read : “ the peti- 
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tioners humbly* represented, that the 
proposed alteration in the government 
of India, as provided in the bill, if 
adopted, would place an excessive 
power in the hands of the Governor 
general, while it reduced that of the 
governors of Madras and Bombay.”) 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ That does not go 
the length I wish. I would introduce 
a specific notice of the dangerous ex- # 
cess of power, legislative and political, 
which the hill thus gives to the Gover- 
nor general.” 

The Chairman . — *' The petition 
embraces both those points.” 

Sir Cm Forbes . — “ I would have the 
two words ‘ legislative ’ and ‘ politi- 
cal 9 inserted.” 

Mr. Poynder wished to call the at- 
tention of the hon. bart. to the latter 
part of the clause, which restrained 
the power of the Governor general, 
and ran thus : — “ save and except that 
the said Governor general in Council 
shall not have the power of making 
any laws or regulations which shall in 
any way repeal, vary, suspend, or af- 
fect any of the provisions of this act, 
or any of the provisions of the acts 
for punishing mutiny and desertion of 
officers and soldiers, whether in the 
service of his Majesty or the said 
Company,* or any provisions of any 
act hereafter to be passed, in any 
wise affecting the said Company or 
the said territories or the inhabitants 
thereof, or any laws or regulations 
which shall in any way affect any pre- 
rogative of the Crown or the autho- 
rity of Parliament, or the consitution 
or rights of the said Company, or any 
part of the unwritten laws or constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whereon may de- 
pend, in Uny degree, the allegiance of 
any person to the Crown of the United 
Kingdom, or the sovereignty or do- 
minion of the said Crown over any part 
of the said territories.” 

Sir C. Forbes was obliged to the hon. 
proprietor for reading the clause, 
although it did not answer his objec- 
tion. Let them look to clause 42, 
which enacted — u that all laws and 
regulations made as aforesaid, so long 
as they shall remain unrepealed , shall 
be of the same force and effect, within 
and throughout the said territories, as 
any Act of Parliament would or ought 
to be within the same territories, and 
shall be taken notice of by all courts 
of justice whatsoever within the same 
territories, in the same manner as any 
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public Act of Parliament would and 
ought to be taken notice of ; and it 
sb&U not be necessary to register or 
publish in any court of justice any laws 
or regulations made by the said Go- 
vernor general in Council.” Those 
laws and regulations, let them be what 
they may, were to be recognized and 
acted on in India, for perhaps a cou- 
le of years, until they were sent 
ome to the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control for their approval 
or disapproval of them; but during 
the intermediate time the Governor 
general would he at liberty to tyran- 
nize over all persons, British and na- 
tive. Was that British justice ? Was 
it consistent with the constitution 
of our country? Was it consistent 
with the liberty of the subject? 
He contended that it wa9 disgrace- 
ful to grant such powers to any 
one individual. That power, how- 
ever, the Governor general would 
have ; and he would have power even 
over his own council, who were not 
protected against it; for, if one of 
the four who assembled for the purpose 
of framing laws and regulations 
should concur in opinion with him, 
the opposition of the others would be 
of no avail, seeing that the Governor 
General had the casting voice. The 
laws and regulations thus framed, 
would remain in force until it was the 
Governor general’s good will and 
pleasure to transmit them to the Court 
of Directors — not being bound to do 
so within any given time — for the pur- 
pose of being considered and decided 
upon by the home authorities. Such 
a power was~so unconstitutional, that 
it was surprising the House of Com- 
mons had not noticed it ; but he was 
surprized at nothing they did* or left 
undone : as the House of Commons 
was formerly constituted, however, he 
was sure that it could not have escaped 
animadversion. This part of the bill 
was of so much importance, that the 
attention of the House of Lords should 
be called to it in a more pointed man- 
ner. He had a very strong objection 
also to another clause, 112, which he 
formerly noticed, and he wondered 
that it bad escaped the acute observa- 
tion of his hon, and learned friend 
opposite, whose candour, he was sure, 
would not suffer him to support such 
a provision. That clause set forth — 
“ that it shall be lawful for any court 
of justice established by his Majesty’s 
charters in the said territories, to ap- 
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prove, adroit,' and enrol persons as 
barristers, advocates, ana attomies 
in such court, without any license from 
the said Company, any thing in any 
such charter contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” On a former occtf- 
sion he took the opportunity of stating 
what would be the effect ot the power 
thus given: it would be productive 
of ruinous consequences to the cause 
of justice, and to the interests of the 
natives of India. Persons of per- 
haps not the best character, who had 
served as barristers’ clerks or as 
clerks to attornies, and been discard- 
ed, without having had a regular pro* 
fessional education, would avail them* 
selves of this clause, and go out to In* 
dia to seek for employment there as 
barristers and attornies. Now he 
would ask his hon. and learned friend, 
if he had thought of going to India 
(and lie wished he had gone there, be- 
cause he was sure he would have done 
much good), how he would have liked 
to have been associated at the bar with 
persons of the description he had 
mentioned? If the clause were con* 
tinned, he should be afraid that in a 
short time no professional man of 
character would go to India. It was 
said, that the power of admitting such 
persons was at present possessed and 
exercised by the court at Calcutta. 
He was sorry to say such was the fact ; 
but he should like .to see that power 
abridged* rather than extended, and 
that there should be at all events some 
defined test of qualification for admis- 
sion. The courts at Bombay and Ma- 
dras had no such power as atCulcutt&y 
and the consequence was that the gen- 
tlemen who practised there were ge- 
nerally very respectable, and their 
number was limited, but still more 
than sufficient for the business per- 
haps. The Court of Directors had 
been jealous at all times of extend- 
ing the profession of the law in India ; 
they were very cautious,, when appli- 
cations were made to them for per- 
mission to go out to practice there, 
that proper certificates, both as to 
qualification and moral conduct, should 
be laid before them; but now there 
would be no such check, and there 
would be a race who should get first 
to the field of action. Indeed with 
such avidity was this clause received 
by the gentlemen of the law, that some 
of them had already applied to the 
Court of Directors to dispense with 
the few months which were to inter* 
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vtene before the actwould come into 
operation, and to permit them to go 
out at once to India to take up their 
ground. Something decided should 
on done to mark distinctly their ob- 
jections to this clause ; he wished in- 
deed that it might be withdrawn alto- 
gether. The hon. and learned pro- 
prietor had described a part of this 
oill as a jobj and he must say that it 
was a clumsy job from beginning to 
end, although be was quite sure that 
his right hon. friend the president of 
the Board of Control had acted with 
the best intention ; but it seemed as if 
he had allowed himself to get bewil- 
dered with too many advisers, the 
measure from first to last being full of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. In 
almost every clause of the bill provi- 
sion was made for granting something; 
fresh power and patronage were 
created in each succeeding enactment. 
The law commissioners were to be 
paid much too largely. The Board of 
Control were empowered to appoint 
two secretaries, and such other offi- 
cers as might be deemed necessary to 
attend upon the Board, and such se- 
cretaries and other oflicers “ shall be 
paid by the said commissioners such 
fixed salaries as his Majesty shall, by 
any warrant or warrants under his sign 
manual, countersigned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, direct.” There was no neces- 
sity to go before Parliament for the 
salaries of those officers ; the Board 
of Control had the power of fixing 
them without limitation. They had 
only to say, such and such officers are 
wanted, with such and such salaries, 
and the natives of India must bear the 
burden. Further, by the 5th clause 
of the bill, it is enacted, “ that the 
Board of Commissioners for the Af- 
fairs of India shall have full power to 
superintend, direct, and control the 
sale of the said merchandize, stores, 
and effects, and other property here- 
inbefore directed to be sold, and to 
determine from time to time, until the 
said property shall be converted into 
money, what parts of the said com- 
mercial establishments shall be conti- 
nued and reduced respectively, and to 
control the allowance and payment of 
all claims upon the said Company con- 
nected with the commercial branch of 
theirfeffairs, and generally to super- 
intend and control all acts and opera- 
tion's whatsoever of the said Company, 
whereby the value of the proprify of 


the said CoinfVany majrbe affected*; 
and the said Board shall and may ep- 
point such officers as shall be neces- 
sary to attend upon the said Board 
during the winding up of the commer- 
cial business of the said Company, and 
that the charge of such salaries or al- 
lowances as his Majesty shall, by any 
warrant or warrants under his sign 
manual, countersigned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, direct to be paid to such offi- 
cers, shall be defrayed by. the said 
Company as hereinafter mentioned, 
in addition to the ordinary charges of 
the said Board.” Here was another 
set of officers to be appointed, whose 
salaries, at the pleasure of the Board, 
were to come out of the Company’s 
assets. Now the court should bear in 
mind, that whatever was taken from 
those assets would be taken from the 
natives of India ; and ho very much 
feared that, by and by, they would 
have but a Flemish account of those 
assets. Why should not the Court of 
Directors superintend the realization 
of the assets? Would they not bring 
at least as much under their manage- 
ment as under that of the Board of 
Control? He believed, that a consi- 
derable part of their merchandize 
consisted of woollens , to the value of 
^C7D,00(> or .£80,000. These would 
perhaps be committed to the charge of 
some person or persons from York- 
shire, instead of being profitably rea- 
lized in China, and no doubt the 
whole scheme would afford good pick- 
ings. He had particularly adverted to 
this clause, to shew that every thing 
was done to give the Board of Con- 
trol the power of dealing astheypleas- 
e<Lvvith the assets. And, as if antici- 
pating that they will fall far short of 
their estimated amount, he understood 
that they had got some accountant, 
some man of figures, to make a cal- 
culation for them, from which it was 
conveniently enough made to appear 
that .£8,000,000 sterling would be a 
sufficient equivalent to the natives of 
India for an annuity of £630,000 for 
forty years. A pretty equivalent in- 
deed, being just about one-half ! He 
should now iike any man to rise and 
tell them, that not a single additional 
rupee would be extracted from the 
pockets of the natives of India under 
this arrangement, as promised by the 
Board of Control in the outset. He 
believed that they were all now pretty 
well agreed upon that point. So far 
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from the measure hot - costing the 
people of India one .rupee, it would 
entail on them an additional charge of 
upwards of a crore of rupees, or a 
million sterling annually. He would 
say that the Board of Control, to use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase, had 
humbugged the proprietors. — ( A 
laugh.) They were promised a divi- 
dend of 10 J percent., which was to 
come out of the territorial revenues of 
India, and to take precedence of all 
other claims. Now, wishing well to 
the proprietors, he would give them 
this advice, to ask leave of the Board 
nf Control, and which doubtless would 
be given, to go to the fountain-head, 
to send agents to Bengal, to receive 
their annuity from the Governor Ge- 
neral, and get it home in the best way 
they can. In this way they might 
perhaps be pretty sure of receiving it 
for a time — how long he could not say; 
but if they acted otherwise, it was 
easy to foresee what would happen. 
If they waited for remittances from 
India — if the revenues fell short — if 
they paid their just debts before their 
dividends, as he hoped they would, 
particularly the interest due to credi- 
tors in India, the half-pay and allow- 
ances to retired servants, the pensions 
granted to widows and orphans of 
those who had bled and died in their 
service, and all their home expenses, 
if they paid all these, as they were 
bound in honour and justice to do be- 
fore paying themselves, the conse- 
quence would be that, remittances 
failing, they would in a few years 
be obliged to fall back on their famous 
guarantee fund of two millions sterling, 
which would meet the dividends for 
about three years, and then disappear 
for ever ! He did not find a single 
word in the bill that protected their 
interests by providing for such an 
emergency. He repeated that the 
proprietors had been deceived— they 
had been lulled to sleep — bpt they 
would awake, and when too late find 
themselves helpless. They were told, 
that by this, bill the government of 
India, and the patronage connected 
with it, would be continued in the 
hands of the Company ; now it ap- 
peared to him, tnat the directors 
would retain neither the one nor the 
other. What did they call this? 
why humbug again. —7 {A laugh,) 
What power nad the Court of Direc- 
tors under this, bill, but to carry into 
effect the orders of the Board of Con- 
A sttrt. Joum. Vol. 12.No.46. 


trol, and to ratify and confirm such 
rules and regulations, legal or illegal, 
as that Board might decide upon. He 
seriously asked the Court of Directors 
what power they had at all under this 
bill? Why they were not allowed 
to write upon the most official occa- 
sion— not even to the officers of their 
own establishment, without the -inter* 
vention of the Board. The expense, 
too, of the Board of Control was limit- 
ed by the former charter to £ 26,000 
per annum, but where was the limita^ 
tion now? This bill gave the most 
enormous power to the government 
abroad and at home, and rendered the 
Court of Directors as well as the pror 
prietors perfect cyphers. They must 
not attempt to conceal this from them? 
selves; and beforo it was too late* 
they ought to consider well whether 
it would be wise to consent to this bill, 
and become parties to their own de- 
gradation, instead of making an efc 
fort to rescue themselves from the 
tyranny which would be imposed upon 
them. But might he ask, had they 
now the power to recede? The bill 
had gone through the House of Com- 
mons with hardly, any discussion, and 
perhaps, though such, he hoped, would 
not be the case, it might pass through 
the House of Lords as rapidly, and 
exciting as little attention. Ministers 
only appealed to votes; they placed 
no value on arguments — which were 
sometimes rather inconvenient — that 
he perfectly well knew ; such was the 
way in which they proceeded with 
their famous Reform Bill. Instead 
of replying to argument, the cry was 
“ divide ! divide !” which was, no 
doubt, the easiest way of settling a 
question. Then, the bill having passed 
the House of Lords, nothing remained 
to seal their doom but the royal assent. 
He doubted whether they had the power 
to resist, after the bill had passed the 
two Houses of Parliament. He knew 
not how it could be argued that they 
had such a power, in the last resort, 
and after the admissions and conces- 
sions the Company had unfortunately 
made, when there was no clause which 
declared that they might under parti- 
cular circumstances reject the bill. 
He could . have wished to have seen ' 
something.to that effect in the bill, and 
that it should not rest merely upon 
what the president of the Board of 
- Control had said upon the third read- 
ing. Then, J he again asked, had they 
yet the power to resist this measure? 

(S) 
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ft they had, he earnestly implored 
them la avail themselves of it* At an 
earlier day they might have made a 
better fight — ■ he must ever lament 
they had not done so,-w-but even now 
they ought to resist to the last a 
measure that took away their China 
trade, and deprived them of their as* 
sets without giving them any fair 
equivalent; at the same time that it 
imposed a heavy burden upon the un- 
protected unrepresented natives of 
India. The late hon. and gallant of- 
ficer (Sir John Malcolm) who had in- 
troduced the original resolution, 
which he (Sir C. Forbes) had deemed 
it bis duty to oppose, would never, he 
Was sure, have consented to such an 
arrangement as that now to be impos- 
ed upon them. He had in his hand a 
note from that lamented officer, dated 
hi the month of February last, in 
which he says, “ 1 hear the plans for 
India have been propounded. 1 know 
not what they are, nut conclude the 
Company will be driven to the wall. 
If they don’t make good battle, 1 shall 
desert them.” He should only add, 
that he feared the proposed petition 
fcrould do little good. It might afford 
UH opportunity to his hon. and learned 
friena (Mr. Jackson) to display his 
eloquence and ability at the bar of the 
House of Lords, but he apprehended 
tfiat it would effect nothing farther. 
There waB, however, another measure, 
entitled 14 A Bill to regulate the Trade 
to China and India,” then going 
through Parliament, upon which he 
must say a few words. In the first 
place he was surprised that it had not 
been laid before them, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded of expressing their 
sentiments upon it. That notable bill, 
Which, next to the “ Reform Bill,” 
was perhaps the most extraordinary 
' production ever concocted, would cer- 
tainly affect the interests of the East- 
India Company, so far as the country 
trade between India and China was 
Concerned, and should therefore have 
■been laid before the court. 

The Chairman said, that the bill 
bad been laid on their table, but that 
•it was not dn a stage to be discussed 
36 present. 

Sir (7. Forbes continued. He was 
nut aware of that— -their attention had 
wot 'been drawn to it. It appeared 
' that under this bill Government were 
to send out three or more superinten- 
dentsof trade to China, who were to 
he invested ^wtth unheard-of powers 


over the a 
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ns and properties of 
They were to have 


>e placed, .but within a hundred 
miles of the whole coast of China (to 
punish every offence except smuggling 
of course !) and they were to have offi- 
cers appointed under them, all with 
handsome salaries no doubt, and to 
be paid by a tonnage duty upon Bri- 
tish shipping. Now, as he should 
not be surprised were Chinese junks 
to come with teas to this country by 
and by,— for he saw nothing to prevent 
them, if their vessels were, as they 
might be, properly manned and navi- 

f ated to come roundthe Cape of Good 
lope,— than, as the British Govern- 
ment would have their agents at Can- 
ton administering English laws, so 
might the Chinese, with equal pro- 
priety, establish courts and introduce 
their laws here. Why should they 
not have a few Mandarins and hong 
merchants to superintend their trade 
in this coantry, and to dispense jus- 
tice to Chinese subjects according to 
their own; laws ? Surely this could 
not be objected to upon the reciprocity 
system ! $Jut, jesting apart, the Chi- 
nese authorities would treat the su- 
perintendents, and their laws and re- 
gulations^ with utter contempt, if no- 
thing wqtse. The whole of this 
scheme, ike every other devised by 
the presef t ministers, only tended to 
•show mojfe clearly to the whole coun- 
try, and th the whole world, that they 
were incompetent to do any thing in 
the way of enlightened legislation. 
There never was, he believed, so im- 
becile a body of men, calling them- 
selves legislators and statesmen, 
placed at the head of a great empire ! 
Having made this observation, ~ he 
should take his leave of them, and say 
nothing more about them. 

Dr. Carpue said, late as the hour 
was, he wished to address a few words 
to the ^court. He had been a lecturer 
for forty years, and he well knew, the 
benefit which arose from competition 
in every department of knowledge; 
with that feeling he greatly approved 
of the endeavour to do away with Hai- 
-leybury College. He could not con- 
ceive any thing more absurd than to 
reject Oxford or Cambridge men, and 
to insist that individuals intended for 
the Company’s .service should be edu- 
cated at a particular place. With 
respect to the hill, he would say that it 
was the most unpopular measure in 
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the city of London^ that was ever 
heard of. It might benefit individuals 
in Liverpool and at the outports, but 
it was fraught with absolute ruin to 
the trade of London. It was to him 
most wonderful that Ministers were 
not aware of this fact ; but if they 
were acquainted with it, it was still 
more wonderful that they would per- 
sever in such a measure. 

- Dr. Gilchrist hoped that the natives 
of India would never submit to the 
taxation which was about to be im- 
posed on them. The hon. bart. had 
spoken of the despotic, the absolute 
power which this bill conferred on the 
Governor-general. But if the hon. 
baronet perceived with the prophetic 
vision with which he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
saw in his “ mind’s eye,” the indivi- 
dual who would hereafter be appoint- 
ed Governor-general, he would start 
with horror at the contemplation of 
such a selection for so high an office. 
When that appointment was made ho 
would rise up m his place in that court 
and Bay “ did I not tell you that such 
a man was to receive the appoint- 
ment ?” Be had the individual in his 
eye, and he was certain that his pre- 
sentiment would turn out to be per* 
fectly correct. — ( Cries of " name / 
name /”) He would do no such thing. 
That was a secret in his own breast ; 
but the individual to whom he alluded 
would be appointed, because his in- 
fluence was found necessary in carry- 
ing the measure through the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, and would 
finally be exercised in procuring the 
consent of the Crown. 

Mr. R . Jackson said, that naving 
been personally appealed to by the 
lion, baronet, ne would trouble the 
court with a very few observations. 
He had underscored the clause rela- 
tive to attornies to whieh the hon. 
baronet had alluded, but it had escaped 
him by chance, for certainly it was 
not his intention to have passed it 
over in silence. In his opinion very 
bad consequences would ensue if they 
rescued the professfbn in India from 
that wholesome scrutiny which at 
present prevailed as to those appoint- 
ed or permitted from home. When 
Sir John Anstruther was chief justice, 
he expressed his opinion strongly that 
no person should be sent out to prac. 
tise in India without the certificate of 
the judges and the license of the 
'Company. That system was followed 
as to Ma'dras and Bombay, but not, he 
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believed, at Calcutta. There were- 
eight or ten attornies, at Madras, and 
about the same number at Bombay; 
but there was notone of them that- had 
not been regularly admitted, in the 
courts here, to which was added a 
license from the Court of Directors. 
These admitted attornies were obliged 
to apply to the Court of Directors for 
leave to proceed to India, and every 
body knew how strictly their charac- 
ters were inquired into : this was p. 
very necessary test, and prevented ina- 
proper persons from practising in the 
courts of Madras ana Bombay. The 
barristers, also, who praetisedin these 
courts, must have previously been 
called to the bar in England. They 
must have been, before they were so 
called, of five years’ standing in one of 
the inns of court, or if less than that 
period they must have taken the de- 
gree of master of arts in one of the 
universities, which abated two yearn 
standing ; it was therefore evident 
that due attention was paid to respec- 
tability, so essential to the proper 
constitution of every class of society. 
He believed that in no instanceb die 
Court of Directors had allowed apy 
barrister or attorney to go to Madras 
or Bombay without feeling that they 
were responsible for his good chaarac- 
ter. At Calcutta the practice was dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed 
Madras and Bombay ; there the court 
assumed it as their right to admit 
whom they pleased, and some strange 
admissions were said to have taken 
place; judges were said to have ad- 
mitted their clerks, without the least 
claim to a legal education, and men 
of influence were said to have obtain- 
ed the same favour , for their natural 
children. They had not however,, he 
believed, proceeded so far at Calcutta 
as in any instance to have called a 
barrister (Sir C. Forbes — “ Yes, they 
have.”]— -He was sorry to hear it. That 
fact, however, only shewed the neces- 
sity of acting with circumspection* 
There were, he believed, only about 
eight or ten attornies at Madras and 
about the same number at Bombay, 
while there was sixty-six at Calcutta ; 
and of these it appeared by the red 
book that not less than forty had been 
admitted in Calcutta. He did not 
mean to say that some of them had 
not been admitted attorneys previous- 
ly, -but that did not appear r one 
thing was certain, that they must have 
gone out without the licease of •the 
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directors to practise, which above all for the rejection of which the petition 
other points he considered was of the expressly prayed for ; but there were 
greatest importance. This inundation others that were objected to in the 
of attornies had, he was informed, led correspondence which the petition did 
to ; very irregular practices. What not set out. He wished, therefore, that 
would be the case when, under this the Court of Directors would instruct 
-clause, shoals of attornies would go those who would have to address the 
oiit of the most needy and negative House of Lords as to how far they 
description? There were, he admitted, might touch upon those clauses which 
some good provisions in the bill, but it was wished only to alter. With 
there were others, as appeared to him, respect to the words which the hon. 
of the most rash description. Here baronet wished to introduce, he did 
was one clause throwing open these not think they were necessary. The 
courts to all attornies of all descrip- hon. baronet was of opinion that that 
tftins without license from the direc- part of the petition which related to 
tors, and there was another by which the authority of the Governor-generaL 
persons of every religion, caste, co- did not state with sufficient distinct, 
lour, or character were admitted to ness, that the objection of the court 
office. This was done on the princi- was to the power, u political and jiidi. 
pie of an extended liberality; and vet cial,” which this bill conferred on him. 
the gentleman who professed all this Now the petition was expressly direct, 
liberality had drawn up the most ab- ed against the inordinate power, ge- 
solute code for the government of the n orally speaking, that it was proposed 
East-Indies that ever was known to to place in the hands of the Governor 
proceed from a British Legislature, general, and of course embraced 
The power given to the Governor-ge- every species of power ; and he again 
neral was more absolute than any thing recommended its presentation. 

•that was to he found in the West In- The Chair man said, that there were 
die9. The clausedn question partook very many objections against the bill, 
of that rashness, but might, he thought, but it was mot possible to bring them 
be, qualified by directing that no bar- all within the compass of a petition ; 
rister or attorney should be called or it did, however, embrace the most ob- 
admitted to practise in India who has jectionable parts of the measure, 
not previously been called or admitted The petition was then agreed to, and 

injto the courts of the United King- the court adjourned, 
dom. There were clauses in the bill 


SUPPLEMENT 

Calcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department. 

April W. Mr. A. R. Bell, assistant to resident at 
Cefenandhoo. 

General Department. 

April 10. Mr. John Trotter, opium agent for 
Benares division.' 

DEATHS. 

April 10. At Neemtollah, near Gutta], of cho- 
lera, Thomas Grigg, Esq., formerly of Calcutta, 

W. At Aurangabad, in the 4Rthyear of his age, 
of fever, Lieut. Col. Richard Twine Seycr, of the 
Benge) army, commanding the Aurangabad divi- 
sion of the Tegular troops of H. H. the Nizam. 

86. At Calcutta, Louis Dilthy, Esq., of the firm 
of Nosky and Co., chemists and druggists, aged 28. 

Map 6. At Calcutta, Mrs. Monsell, relict of the 
late Thomas E. Monsell, Esq., of the civil service, 
egedae. ___ 

iWaDra** 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

April 13. R. Catheart, Esq., to be special assis- 
tant to collector and magistrate of Chlngleput. 


TO REGISTER. 

C. JPBIrd, Esq., to he assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of southern division of 
Arcot. 

IP. 11. Viveash, Esq., to be principal collector 
and magistrate of Canara. 

N. S. Cameron, Esq., to he principal collector 
and magistrate of Madura. 

Map 7. T. II. Davidson, Esq., to be assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

24. Fred. Mole, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Salem. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St . George , April 2, 1833. — 3 Qth N.I . Capt. 
H. Wiggins to be major, Lieut. W. H. Hmpson to 
be capt., and Eng. W. H. Lamphier to be lieut., 
v. Bablngton retired ; date of corns. 1st April 
1833. 

April 9.-2 d N.I. Lieut. A. H. Jeffries to be 
capt., and Ens. H. Stewart to be lieut., v. Down- 
ing dec. t date of coma. 3d April 1833.— Supemum. 
Ens. D. M. Bridget admitted on effective strength 

*° ** 

AssIsbSurg. F. B. Stapp app. to medical charge 
of aiUah of Guntoor, v. Palmer returned to Eu- 
rope. 
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April 10.— The services of Alslst.Surg. Bayfield 
placed at disposal of Resident at Ava. 

April 19. 23, and 26.— Uh L.C. Cornet F. Y. 
Cooper to lie lieut., v. Haig invalided) date of 
com. 13th April 1633.— Cornet H. Gamier to be 
Heut., v. Ravenscroft dec.) date of com. 15th 
April 1833.— Lieut. John Maitland to be qu.mast. 
and interp., v. Ravenscroft dec. 

0th N.I. Ena. John Seagerto be lieut., v. Currie 
dec. ; date of com. 13th April 1833. 

7 th L.C. Cornet R. T. Onslow to be adj., v. 
Wyndham proceeding to Europe. 

April 30.— Lieut. Col. W. Cullen, of artillery, 
to be military auditor general, with a seat at Mi- 
litary Board, v. Prendergast.— Lieut. Col. J. 11. 
Frith, of artillery, to be principal commissary of 
ordnance, and superintendent of gun carriage 
manufactory, v. Cullen.— Major F. Derville, of 
artillery, to be director of artillery dcpdt of in- 
struction, v. Frith. 

Map 3. — Acting 2d Lieut. James Inverarlty, of 
engineers, to be assistant to superintending engi- 
neer in northern division. 

Surg. James Stevenson, 4th N. I., to be garrison 
surgeon at Cannanore, v. Hazlewood. 

Capt. C. Hosmer, of artillery, to be com. of ord- 
nance in S. division of army, on allowance of a 
commissary of 2d class, v. Francke, dec. 

li)th N '. J. Ens. P. B. Young to be lieut., v. 
Webbc invalided; date of com. 16th Feb. 1833. 

7.— Capt. Thomas Stockwell, 2Hlh N. I., to be 
paymaster to troops on Tenasserim Coast. 

Lieut. N. H. Flshe, of artillery, to be staff offi- 
cer to artillery at Penang, Malacca and Singa- 
pore, v. Balfour ; and Lieut. G. Balfour to be 
adj. of 4th bat. artillery, v. Fishe. 

Artillary. Lieut. CoL E. M. G. Showers to be 
col. v. Maj. Gen. J. G. Scott dec. ; date of com. 
2d Jan. 1H33.— M^j. T. T. Paske to be lieut. col., 
Capt. P. Montgomerie to be major, lit Lieut, 
p. J. Begble to be capt., 2d Lieut. J. Moore to be 
1st. lieut., and 2d Lieut. J. H. Bordieu to lake 
rank in sue. to Showers prom. ; date of corns. 2d 
Jan. 1S33.— Acting 2d Lieut. IL Kinkead to be 2d 
lieut. from above date, to complete establishment. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson to be col. v. 
Sir II- Scot, dec.; date of com. 22d Dec. 1832.— 
Maj. W. Williamson, from 3d L. 1., to be lieut. 
col. in sue. to Wilson prom. ; date 22d Dec. 1832. 

3ft L. I . Capt. Joseph Leggatt to be major, 
Lieut. G. T. Plnchard to be cant., and Ens. Grant 
Allan to be lieut. in sue. to Williamson prom. ; 
date of corns. 22d Dec. 1832. 

May 10 34*A N.I. Lieut. J. W. Smyth to bo 

capt., and Ens. D. Pearson to be lieut., v. Bell 
dec. ; date of corns. 2d May 1833. 

May 14. — Lieut. W. H. Miller, of artillery, to be 
deputy commissary of ordnance at Cannanore, v. 
llosmer. 

3d L.C. Cornet E. J. Ilall to be lieut. v. Mac- 
donald dec. ; date of com. 19th May 1832. 

49th N.I. Lieut. Thomas Wallace to be capt., 
and Ens. A. M'L. Glas to be lieut., v. Dusantoy 
dec. ; date of corns. 23d Sept. 1832. 

May 17. — Lieut. John Hill, 24th N.L, to be de- 
puty assist.com.gen., v. Eaton ; and LleuLThomas 
Sharp, 43d N.L, to be sub.assist.cora.gcncral. 

17 th N.I. Lieut. R. B. Preston to be capt., mid 
Ens. John Macdougall to be lieut., v. llaultain. 
dec. ; date of coins. 11th May 1833. 

May 21.— 33 d N.I. Ens. Thomas Master to be 
lieut., v. Alexander dec. : date 17th May 1833. 

May 24. — 20th N.I. Lieut. Wm. Shelly to be 
adjutant. 

40 th N.I. Lieut. Robert Cannan to be qu.mast 
and interpreter. 

14/th N.I. Capt. Alex. Tulloh to be major, Lieut. 
J, W. Harding to be capt., and Ena- H.A. Kennedy 
to be lieut., ▼. Salmon Invalided ; date of corns. 
Slat May 1833. 


Transferred to Pension Establishment .— April 9. 
CornetH. J . Pattlaon, 4th L*R 


if: 

Salmon rStb N.fUi. Maj. J. Crip, 47th tt.I. 
Permitted to retire from Company's service.— 


April 2. Surg. James Aitken, m.d.— M ay 8. Maj. 
T. Hockley, 1st Nat.Vet.Bat. 

Resigned ditto .— May 10. Lieut. Robert Affleck, 
16th N.L, and to return to Europe, via Bombay. 

The following officers having passed examina- 
tion In Hindoostanee language, deemed by Com- 
manJer-m-Chlef entitled .to reward authorised by 
Hon. the Court of Directors May 3. Comet 

M. S. Ottley, oth L.C 11. Lieut. Robert Hen- 

d arson, sappers and miners 15. Lieut. John Gray, 

H.M. 57th Regt.— 20. Lieut. J. Bower, 28th N.L 
—21. Lieut. R. Cannan, 40th N.I— Lieut. O'Brien, 
H.M. 48th regt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— April 2. Ens. J. A. Light, 3d L. I., 
on private affairs.— 9. Lieut. W. Wyndham, 7th 
L. C., for health.— Lieut. R. C. Moore, artillery, 
for health.— 19. Lieut. W.H. Brotherton, artillery. 
— Lieut. T. Coles, Kith N. I— May 7. Assist. Sum. 
C.H. Auchinleck. m.d., for health — 10. Lieut. F.B. 
Lys, 45th N. I., for health.— Ena. C. A. Butler, 
21st N. I., for health.— Capt. J. Clough, Uth 
N. I.— 21. Lieut. II. 11. Lushington, 2d Nat. Vet. 
Bat., for health. — 24. Lieut. M. Watts, horse ar- 
tillery, for health.— Acting Cornet F. Hughes, ca- 
valry. 

To Sen. — April 19. Assist. Surg. J. G. Coleman, 
m.d., till 3lst Oct., for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — April 20. CoL J. Pren- 
(ler<jast, 39th N. I., late mil. auditor gen., fur 
health (eventually to Europe). 

To Isle of France — May 21. Surg. C. Searle, till 
3*Hh June 1834, for health (.also to N. S. Wales). 


DEATHS. 

March 5. On route from Secunderabad to Ma- 
dras, at Yaimulpilly, of cholera, Lieut. Junes 
Hall, of H.M. 46ih regt., aged 26. 

29. At Bellary, from an epileptic fit, Lieut. 
W. F. Wake, of H-M. 55th regt. 

April ll .— At Wallajahbad, Adj. R. B. Monsell, 
of the 2d Nat.Vet.Bat. 

12. In camp, near Veeigottam, Lieut. John 
Cuire, of the 8th regt. N.I. 

14- AtCuddauah, C.M. Whish, Esq., late acting 
judge and criminal judge of that district. 

— AtTrichinopofy, Major J. C. Francke, com- 
missary of ordnance, aged 78. 

15. At Poonamallee, Lieut. J. C. Roes, of H.M. 
48th regt. 

19. Of cholera, in camp, near Mahwarum, a 
village on the road from Hyderabad to Masu- 
lipatam, Capt. F. W. Burr, of the 2d regt. of 
ll. 1 1. the Nizam's Regular Infantry. 

20. At Ingaram, David Valentine, Esq. 

— At Tellicherry, Thomas, son or the late 
Thomas Dickson, Esq., surgeon on the Madras 
establishment, aged 20. 

20. At Madras, Peter Mosse, Esq. of Calcutta. 

28. At Tranquebar, J. Kocfoed, Esq. late of Ills' 
Danish Majesty's civil service, aged 58. 

29. At Bell ary, of a bilious fever, Capt. W.H* 

Champion, of 11. M. 55th regt. ■ 

May 1. At Coimbatoor, Capt. C. C. Bell, of the 
34th regt. L. 1. 

2. At Secunderabad, Mary Ann, wife of Capt. 
George Stott, 11th Tcgt. N. I. 

— At Madura, Mrs. E. II. Lyon, aged 17. 

3. At Vepery, Miss Maria Ormsby, aged 24. 

5. At Madras, in his 50th year, Mr. William.. 
Smith, late printer of the Madras Courier Press. 

7. At Madras, Assist. Surg. E. Curling. 

8. In camp at Goodlnrumpullee, on route to Se- 

cunderabad, Assist. Surg. W. Scott, doing duty 
with II.M. 45th regt. ^ „ 1A t _ 

10. AtCuddapah, Capt. Arthur Haultam, of the 

'Madras, Mrs. Jane Gee, relict of the late 
Capt. Gee, of the military service, aged 75. ■ 

16. At Kuggul, near Bellary, Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. A. II. Alexander, of the 33d regt. N.L, 
aged 27. 

18. At Madras, Lieut. Arthur King, of the 1st 
Native Veteran Battalion. 

19. At Madras. Mr. Charles .Gage. aged 33. 

23. At Madras, Capt. 11.J. Marr, of the 1st Na- 
tive Veteran Battalion. . - 

Lately. On his passage to Europe, Lieut. H* S. 
Kennedy, ef the 19th regt. N. I. 
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Erratum , — The notice (p. 59) of the 
appointment of Archdeacon Robinson, of 
Cpeutpi to the new see of Madras was 
erroneous. No appointment has yet been 
announced. The Re?. Mr. Corrie Is 
archdeacon of Calcutta. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


■SsrrsMBAR 1. Georgia™, Young, from Ben- 


from Ramsgate.— <6, Fairy Queen, Snipe, for 
Capet from Liverpool— 6. Albion, Sutherland, 
for Mauritius : from Plymouth — 6. Sanguenay, 
Cummins, for Batavia and China i from Liver- 
pool. — 7* Princess Victoria, Bissett, for N. S. 
wales t from Liverpool.— 7- Gloucester, Brooks, 
for Mauritius ; from Gloucester.— A. Frances Ann , 
Ramsay, for Bengal t sad Duchess of Clarence , 
Macdonald, for Batavia, ^Singapore, and Ma- 
nilla; both from Liverpool.— 9. Atwick , M'Kay, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wades s and Sterling, 
Burnett, for Mauritius; both from Deal.— fi). 
Martha, Andrews, forN. S. Wales i from DeaL — 
.13. Mary Ann, Hornb&ow, for Madras; from 
Portsmouth (17th from Plymouth). — 13. Athol, 
Malcolm, for Cape and Mauritius ; and Miranda, 

. Sims, for Cape ; both from Liverpool. — 14. Elea- 
nor , Mann, for N. S. Wales ; and Ulysses, Craw- 
ford, for Cape; both from Deal.— 16. Ann , Pen- 
rice, for Cape ; from Liverpool. — 16. Janet, Leltch, 
for Cape and Mauritius; from Greenock. — 18. 
Olive and Eliza (American', Parsons, for Ma- 
nilla and China ; Alert, Cole, for China ; and 
Renown, Gordon, for Mauritius » all from Deal. — 
18- Lady Fltrra, Ford, for Madras and Bengal; 
from Portsmouth.— 19. Symmetry, Stephens, for 
Ceylon ; from Deal.— 19. Huron, Hardy, for Bom- 
bay t and Tamar, Selkirk, for Cape ; both from 
Liverpool. — 20. Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, for 
Bengal ; from Deal.— 21. Baretto Junior, Saun- 
ders, for Madras And Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—21. Columbia, Patterson, for Bombay ; from Li- 
verpool.— 21. Bencoolen, Hunt, for Madeira and 
Mauritius ; Opm Deal.— 26. Alfred, Tapley, for 
Madras j froas DeaL 


from Bombay 27th April; at Falmouth. -2. 11. 
C. S. Barroom, Wilson, from China 29th Jan., 


Chesser, from Cape 25th May ; all at Deal.— 
& fbobarts. Wake, from Bengal 8th Feb., Masuli- 
paiam 9th March, Mauritius 25th April, and Cape 
16th June; at Deal.— 3. Lord Al thorp, SprouJe, 
from Bengal 8th April; at Liverpool. — 4. Bea- 
trice, Liddell, from Cape I4lh June ; at Deal. — 
4b Oriental, Fldler, from Bombay 5th March, and 
Aleppie 19th do.; at Liverpool.— 6. Lotus, Wil- 
son, from Bengal 1st March ; at Portsmouth.— 
& Medora , Tweedie, from Bombay 4th April ; at 
Liverpool.— G. Par gee. Miller, from Bombay 6th 
April; in the Clyde. — 8. Earl Bathurst , Smith, 
from Mauritius 23d April; off Hastings.— 10. 
Alexander Robertson, Gray, from Batavia 30th 
April, and Cape 21st June; at Gravesend.— 13. Su- 
perior,. Brown, from Bombay 20th April ; at 'Li- 
verpool.— 14. Porcupine, Laing, from Ceylon, 6th 
April, Mauritius 13th May, and Cane 7th July ; at 
Gravesend.— 14. Lavinia, Gray, from Van Die- 
men’s Land 5th May, and Pernambuco 1st Aug. ; 
at Liverpool.— 16. Triumph , Green, from Bom- 
bay 28th April, and Cape 14th July ; off the 
Wight. — 16. Caledonia , S troy an, from Bombay 


Wight. — 16. Caledonia, Stroyan, from Bombay 
16m May; at Liverpool.— 17. Herculean, Batters- 
br, from Bengal 26th April; at Liverpool — 18. 
Clyde, Ireland, from New South Wales 20th May, 
and New Zealand 8th June; at Liverpool.— 20. 
Mary, Jameson, from New South Wales 9th May; 
at Deal. — 20. Wellington, Robinson, from New 
South Wales 14th April; off Weymouth.— 22. 
Duckcnfield, Riddell, from Van Diemen’s Land 
23d May; at Gravesend. — 22. Linnteus, Smith, 
from Bombay 8th May ; off Liverpool.— 23. Dry- 
ode, Heard, from New Sbuth Wales 27th May ; 
at Deal.— 26. Sesoetris, Yates, from Madras 28th 
May, and Cape; at DeaL— Lord William Bentinck, 
ttnthy, from Bengal 7th May; off Dartmouth. 
^MQffutt, Cromartfe, from China; in the River. 

Departures . 

August 23. Singapore, Cargill, for Singapore; 

• from Greenock.— 26. Othello , Leggett, for V. D. 
Land and N. S. Wales ; and Lucy, Mackie, for 
Batavia and Singapore ; both from Liverpool. 
— 28. Alexander, M* Lachlan, for New South 
Wales; and Amphitrite, Hunter, for ditto (since 
wrecked) ; both from DeaL — 28. Fergus, Mason, 
for BombaY; and Theodosia, Simpson, for Bata- 
via and China ; both from Liverpool.— S bptxm- 
jMcb 1. Sir Charles Forbes, Leslie for New South 
Wales and Manilla; from Liverpool.—!. Fi ctie. 
Parsons, for St. Helena and Mauritius (since on 
.shore at Sheemess).— 2. Madras , Beach, for 
Madras; and Wellington, Liddell, for Cape and 
' Madras ; both from Portsmouth.— 4. H. C. Ch. S. 
General Palmer, Thomas, for Bengal ; and Eu- 
< go he, Osgood, for Batavia s both from Ports- 
mouth.— 4. Emma Eugenia, Tilley, for Mauri- 
thisand Bengal ; from Deal 7th from Falmouth*. 
—4. Industry, Dawson, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales ; from Weymouth. — 4. Royal William 
Smith, for Bengal ; and Annandale, Ferguson, 
*for Bombay; both from Liverpool.— 4. Nornen, 
Lotgnn, for Manilla; from Greenock.— 5. Ram- 
bler, Anderson, for Cape and Mauritius; from 
DeaL— 5. Florentia , DeioJtte, for N. S. Wales;. 


TAaiKNGEKS FROM INDIA. 

Per Erm(n0i, from Bengal: Mrs. Sage; Mrs. 
Pearce; Mrs. Field; Mrs. Tombs; Mrs.Tytler; 
Capt. Pearce., Bengal army, retired ; Capt. G. P. 


and Mrs. Skjffington ; Mr. and Mrs. Henderson ; 
Mr. Anderson; two Misse3 Field; several steerage 
passengers 

Per Columbia, from Bombay: Mrs. Valiant ; 
Mrs. Goodridge ; Capt. Cbckc, 3d Bombay N. I. ; 
Capt. Oakes, 13th do. ; Mr. G. Trotter and three 
children.— 1 Brig. Gen. Hessman and Mr. Good- 
rldge died at sea.) 

Per Georgtana, from Beugal: Mrs. Heyxnan; 
two Misses James ; Mai. Seymour, 26th B. N. I. ; 
Mr. Richards; Mr. Hicks; Mr. Oliver; two 
children ; two female servants. 

Per Andromache, from Bengal : CaptM'DonaJd ; 
Mr. Reed ; Mr. PercivaL 
Per Prince George, from Bombay: Sir James 
and Lady Home and family; Capt. and Mrs. 
Dunn and family; Mrs. Pierce and family; Dr. 
and Mrs. Barrington and family; Mr. Adams ; Mr. 
Thornbury; Mr. Sproule. 

Per Robarte, from Bengal, Ac. : Mrs. Hender- 
son; Mrs. Sturt; MaJ. Martin; Capt. French; 
Lieut. Zuliieke; Lieut. De Blaquiere; Lieut. 
Lacy ; Lieut. Edmonds ; Paym. Iveson ; Qu. 
Mast. Allan ; Assist. Surgs. Lister and Henderson ; 
four children ; 331 rank and file* women, and 
children of H.M. 46th regt. 

Per Norval, from Van Diemen’s Land: Mrs* 
Reed and child. 

Per Triumph, from Bombay: Mrs. Morgan; 
Mrs. Downing; Capt. Spratt; Capt. Newport; 
Lieut. Morton; Lieut. Moore; Lieut. Wyndnam ; 
Mr. Newnham ; Mr. Ludlow; Mr. Horne; three 
children; three servants; four Invalids H.M. ser- 
vice.— From the Cape: Lieut. Manning, R.N. ; 
Lieut. Dickson, ditto; Mr. Halliday, 75th reg;., 
from the Cape. 

Per Maty, from Vfew South Wales: Mrs. 
Palmer 1 Mjtp. Willis ; Dr. Bromley: Wm. M. 
Harper, Esq. 

Per OtHental, from Bombay : Mrr. Marriott and 
child; Dr. Fortaom ; Dr.. Carruthe s j Lieut. 
Pilcher, I*N. ; thiee servants. 
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PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Madras, for Madras i Mrs. Gray ; Mrs. 
Nicholay; Min Grayi Min Wilson j two Misses 
Sheppard ; Capt. Gray ; Capt. Borradalle ; Mr. 
Davidson; Mr. Wilson; Mr. Gray; Mr. Curavn; 
Mr. Borradalle; Mr. Harvey; Mr. Cowle; Mr. 
Nicholay ; Mr. Beaver. „ 

Per Mary Ann , for Madras: Mrs. Smith ; Mre. 
Arbuthnot and child: Mrs. Cunningham; Mrs. 
Robertson ; Mrs. Phillerop and daughter ; Misses 
Wilson. Lindsay, Gahan, and Fitzgerald ; Col. 
Smith; Col. Paske; Maj. Cunningham; Capt. 
Robertson; Capt. Bally; Lieut. Whitlock; Mr. 
Arbuthnot ; two Mesas. Eaton. 

Per Lady Flora, for Madras and Bengal : Lieut. 
Col. and Mrs. Garrard and family; Capt. and 
Mrs. Nutt; Capt. and Mrs. Hutchings uCapt. 
and Mrs. Blaxland; Capt. and Mrs. Wnford; 
Mrs. Capt. Rowlandson ; Mrs. Capt. Wilson; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Campbell and family ; Rev. E. T. 
Allen, wife, and family t Mr. and Mrs. Rose; 
Misses Morse, Daunt, and two Misses Farrington ; 
Malcolm Lew in. Esq. C.S. ; Joseph Pugh, Esq. ; 
Adolphe Laml, Esq. ; Lieut. Pettigar ; Ens. 
Holder ; Mr. Speller, cadet. 

Per Bolton, for Cape : Lieut. Col. Somerset and 
family; Mr. Heathcote. — For Madras and Ben- 
gal : Capt. and Mrs. Smith and child ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Inge, and Miss Inge; Dr. and Mrs. Bllst; 
Misses Wilkinson and Smelt; Major Urquhart; 
Lieut. Brown; Ens. Scott; Mt. Smelt; Mr. 
Smith ; Mr. Salmon ; Mr. Carden ; Mr. Oakes ; 
Mr. Barclay; Mr. Fremlin ; Mr. Elton. 

Per Ritxburgh Castle, for Bengal : Mrs. Barnard 
and family; Mr. and Mrs. Davies; Mr. and Mrs. 
Church; Mr. Harris; Mr. Whelcr ; two servants. 

Per Alfred, for Madras: Mrs. Doveton ; Mrs. 
Campbell ; Mis. Ley ; Mrs. Knox ; Mrs. Pahncr ; 
Mrs. Boycs ; Mrs. Wood ; two Misses Chaumier ; 
two Misses Lascelles ; Misses Boves, Khyves, 
James, and Boulderson ; Col. Doveton, C.B. ; 
Major James ; A. D. Campbell, Esq. ; Capt. Ley ; 
Capt. Palmer ; Capt. Boyes ; Dr. Knox ; Lieut. 
Wood; Lieut. Maclean; Mr. Moorat; Mr. Stret- 
tell. 

Per Symmetry, for Madeira and Ceylon : Capt. 
Sudden ; Rev. Mr. GlennJe ; Mr. and Mrs. Bray ; 
Mr. Price ; Mr. Beckwith ; Mr. Pereira. 

Per Barretto Junior, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs. Roberts; Mrs. Haynes; Miss Roberts; Miss 
Birch; two Misses Gordon; two Misses Haynes; 
Miss Godfrey ; Dr. Birch ; Dr. Haynes ; Lieut. 
Wilson; Mr. Cardoza fc Mr. White; Mr. Good- 
wyn ; three female servants. 


civil service. 

99. At St. Mary's church, Bryanstonc* square, 
Benjamin Travel! Phillips, Esq., captain in the 7th 
Regt. of Bengal Cavalry, to Marianne Henrietta 
Sophia, only surviving daughter of Major James 
Marrie, of Great Cumberland-street, Hyde* park, 
and late of Brettenham-park, Suffolk. 

Sept, 6, At Rotterdam, Thos. Thornton, Esq., of 
London, to Ellen, eldest daughter of Wm.O.West, 
Esq., of the former place, and the nephew and 
niece of Richard Thornton, Esq. 

11. At Synton House, Roxburghshire, David 
Laird, Esq., of Strathmartln, to Margaret, young- 
est daughter of John Corse Scott, Esq., of 
Synton. . . . 

17. At Chalfont, St. Peter's, Bucks, Robert Du 
Pre Alexander, Esq., son of Sir Robert Alexander, 
bart., to Eliza Nembhard, youngest daughter of 
the late B.B. Nembhard, Esq., of the-lsland of Ja- 
maica. 

18. John Retham, Esq., captain In the Indian 
Navy, to Sarah, daughter of Peter Nichols, Esq., of 
Y elverton , in the county of Norfolk. 

Lately. At Kinlough Church, Ireland, Lieut- 
Col. Robert Lowry Dickson, of the Hon. E.I.Coq*- 
pany's service, to Alicia Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Rev. D.E. Lucas, late Rector of Castle Blaix- 
ney, county Galway. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 27. Off the Cape of Good Hone, Captain 
Thomas Hoag, of the ship William, or Liverpool. 

May 14. At sea, on board the Columbia, on the 
passage home, R. E. Goodridge, Esq. late first 
assistant to the master attendant at Bombay. 

27* At sea, on board the Columbia , on the passage 
from India, Brigadier Gen. H. Hessman, Bombay 
artillery. 

Juty 25. At Delegate Hall, Northumberland, 
aged 70 , Col. Mark Wm. Carr, a deputy lieutenant 
of the county. He served in India against Til 
Saib, and was present at the taking of Seri 
patam. 

Aug. 20. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Durham, 
daughter of the late Hercules Durham, Esq., of the 
Hon. East' India Company’s service. 

24. At Newton House, Perthshire, in the 70th 
year of his age, Andrew Berry, Esq., M.D. and 
F.R.S.E., late member of the Medical Board at 
Madras. 

25. At Air, after a short Illness, Mr. Duncan 
Sprent, Surgeon, late of the East- India Company's 
service. 

27. At Bagneres de BIgorre, in the Pyrenees, 
John Wilson, second son of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in the 26tn year of his 
age. 

31. At 3, Carlton Terrace, Peckham, after. a 
short but severe illness, originating ih the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, aged 21 years, James Stuart, 
Esq., of the Hon. East-India Company's civil 
service (only son of the late James Stuart, Esq., 
of the Hon. Company’s Court of Directors). 

Sept. 2. At the East-India College, Charles, the 
third child of the Rev. Henry George Keene, aged. 
6 years. 

3. At Pembroke Park, Ireland, in the 27th year 
of her age, Jane Roe, daughter of Thomas Jones, 
Esq., officer of excise, and wife of Assist. Surg. 
Heiiry Roe, now serving in India. 

4. At Carphalton, Mary Ellen, second and only 
surviving daughter of R. T. Wallace, Esq., of 
Bombay. 

— - At Alresford, Hants, Booth Hancock, Esq., 
MARRIAGES. aged 64, many years slater to the Board of Works 

Aug. 13. At Whitwell. Herts, Frederick Ayrton, «nd the Hon. East India Company. 

Esq., of the Bombay artillery, to Margaret, 19. Thomas Dowley, Esq., of Brlxton, Surrey, 
eldest daughter of thelate G. Hicks, Esq., of Bal- formerly of the East-India House, aged 07* • 

dock. Hens. Latehj. On his passage from.Madras to England, 

97 . At Weslbury Church, Henry Gairford Capt. Drake* of thettth regt. of Infantry. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 29. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Mackenzie, East-India Company’s service, 
of ason. 

27. At Broxbournbury, Herts, the lady of G. J. 
Bosanquet, Esq., of a daughter. 

29. At Crulcksfleld, Berwickshire, the lady of 
Capt. Slight, Bombay engineers, of a son. 

31. At Twickenham, the lady of Sir Henry Wil- 
lock, of a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Air, the lady of Major Cunningham, 
Bengal establishment, of a daughter. 

7 . At Chatham,- the lady of Capt. A. Fraser, 
45th Madras N.L, of a daughter. 

Lately. At Hollymount, in the Queen's county, 
Ireland, the lady of Capt. Alexander St. Lager 
M'Mahon, of Calcutta, of a daughter. 
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N.B. f! he letters P.C • denote prime coat, or manufacturer*' price* ; A. adCQttc* (per cent.) on the same/ 
D . discount (per cent.) on the same.— The bazar maurui is equal to SB fa* 2 os. 9 dr*., and \mbazar 
mound* equal to 110 factory mauhdt. Goods sold by St. Ilupees D • mfa produce b to 8 per cent . more 
Man when sold by Ct. Rupees F. md*. — The M*<lras Candy is et/ual to 500tb. The Surat Candy i* equal 
to 740ft lb. The Pecul i* equal to 1831 lb. The Corge is 20 piece*. 


CALCUTTA, April 11, 1833. 


Rs.A. 

Anchor* Sa-Rs. cwt. 8 o 

Bottle* 10010 8 

Coals B. md. o 6 

Copper Sheathing. 16-40 . .F.md. 35 12 

111.1011 iln .IK A 


— Brasiers', 40-120 do. 35 0 — — 

— Thick sheet* do. — 

— Old Cross... do.. 33 0 — 33 4 

_ Bolt do. 32 8 — 33 0 

— ;Tlle do. 30 0 -31 4 

— Nalls, assort. do. 28 0 — 29 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 35 0 — 37 0 

— - • Russia Sa.lts. do. 

Coppms do. 13—16 

Cottons, chinu pee. 

— - Muslins, assort. do. 1 4—12 0 

— Yarn 16 to 17o 0 4) — 0 7\ 

do., .do. ■ - ■— 

Cutlery, fine 25 A. — 30A. 

Glass 300. and P.C. 

H rdwore 25A. and P.C. 

Hosiery, cotton P.C. 


Tlfte Ae RSsAs Rfi. Aa 

ft D, 12 0 . Iron, Swedish, sq... Sa.Rs. F.md. 3 15 @40 

— 11 flat do. 4 0 — 

— 0 10 ; English, sq do. 2 2 — 23 

— 36 O' flat do. 2 3 — 24 

Bolt .do. 2 6 — 27 

Sheet do. 6 0 — 54 

— 33 4 ! Nalls cwt. 8 0 — 13 0 

— 33 0 | HoOps F.md. 2 12 — 2 13 

— 31 4 : Kentledge cwt. 10 — 11 

-29 0 : Lead, Pig F.md. 4 10 — 4 12 

— 37 0 i Sheet do. 4 12 

I Millinery 40 A. — 50 A. 

— 16, Shot, patent bag 

j Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 4 9. 4 10 

— 12 0 Stationery 10 D. and P.C. 

— 0 71 Steel, English...... Ct. Ks. F. md 8 0 

Swedish do. 7 8 — 79 

— 30A. : Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 18 0 — 18 4 

and P.C. 1 Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 3 0 — 84 
and P.C. j coarse and middling. .. . 14 — 2 4 

Flannel fine 14—10 


-12 0 

— 0 71 


MADRAS, March 6, 1833. 


Bottles 100 

Copper, Sheathing candy 2 

Cakes.... do. 2 

-i— ' Old do. 1 

— . Nails, assort .do. 2 

Cottons, Chintz I 

Muslins and Ginghams ...... 

— — Longcloth 

Cutlery, fine 1 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Iron, Swedish, ....candy 

— English sq do. 

— Flat and bolt do. 


| Iron Hoops candy 13 @ 

1 Lead, Pig do. 42 — 

i Sheet do. 43 — 

! Millinery 15A.— 

.. Shot, patent I0A. — 

.. Spelter candy 28 — 

.. Stationery ..... 10A. — 

». Steel, English.. candy 60 — 

.. Swedish • do. 65 — 

>. Tin Plates box 18 — 

.. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. 6. — 

j coarse P.C. — 

— — Flannel 20 A. 


BOMBAY, May II, 1833. 


Rs. n». 

Anchors cwt. 16 @ 18 

Bottles .do*. 9 — 1 

C oals chald. 20 — 21 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 55ft — 

— Thick sheets do. 50 

Plate do. 51 — 52 

— Tile....' do. 53 

Cottons, Chinu 1 

— — Lonecloths I See 

. Muslins | Remarks 

— Other goods 9 

— Yarn, Nos. 25 to 00 lb. | 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 30D. 

Hardware... 25 D. — P.C. 

Hosiery P.C. 


1 Rs. Rs. 

Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 55 (a). 

English, do do. 23 

Hoops cwt. 5 

; Nalls do. 12 

!— Sheet do. 6 

Rod for bolts St. candy 32 

do. for nail do. 33 — 36 

Lead, Pig cwt. 8 

1 Sheet do. 81 

1 Millinery no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. 12 — 14 

Spelter do. 7 — 

Stationery 25D. 

Steel, Swedish tub 10 

Tin Plates box 17 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 8 — 10 

— coarse , 1 — 2 

Flannel, fine Q| — 1 


CANTON, March 17, 1833. 
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Prices of European Goods in the East . 


SINGAPORE, February 28, 1833. 


Drs. 

Anchors pecul 12 (t 

Bottles 100 34 - 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 35 - 

Cottons, Madanollams, 25yd. by 32in. pcs. 2 - 

Imlt. Irish 2ft 30 do. 2* - 

— - Longcloths 38 to 40 • 36-37 do. 4 - 

do.| do 3H-40 do. ft - 

■ - do. do. • • • • 44 do. 71 - 

SO do. 8 - 

54 do. 8 - 

60 doaiO - 

Prints, 7*8. single colours do. 2] - 

9-8 do. 3 - 

. Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., do. 13 - 

Jaconet, 20 44 • ■ 46 do. 11 - 

— Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 - • • .do. 1J - 


Drs. Drs. Drs. 

1 14 Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble.- -corge 5 @ 6 

4 I do. do, Pullicat do. 60 —60 

38 Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 38 — 704 

31 Hardware, assort (over stocked i nodemond 

3 . Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 64 

6 English do. 2i — 3 

71 Nails do. 4 — ft 

8 Lead, Pig do. ft — A 4 

9 } Sheet do. 54— 6 

9 Shot, patent bag 1 — 2 

12 Spelter (none).... pecul 4 — 41 

31 Steel, Swedish do. 6', — 7 

ft' ' English do. nodemand 

24 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

4 . Camblets .do. 25 — 32 

2 j Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 1 — 2£ 


REM 

Calcutta , April 11 1833— We have no alteration 
to notice lh the market for White Piece Goods, 
which continue to be Blightly depressed from recent 
imports, but the demand, ft is expected, must re- 
vive very shortly. Printed Goods continue to go 
off at rates such as were current last week, except- 
ing Bengal Stripes and Single coloured Spots, 
which have not supported the slight advance lately 
noticed. Ginghams are dull, and improvement 
may be retarded for a short time, in consequence 
of there having been lately large sales. White 
Cotton Twist may be quoted rather improved. — • 
Coloured Yarns- without change. Metals: the 
market Is very dull, and sales trifling. In Wines 
and Beer, nothing doing excepting by public sale. 

Madras, March C, 1833 — Europe Goods have 
varied very little since our last. The market con- 
tinues to be supplied with almost every kind of 
British and Foreign produce without effecting any 
improvement. Metals continue to be sold in small 
parcels, at prices a shade under our quotations. 

Bombay, April 20 1833. — The Piece Goods market 


\ n k s. 

Is exceedingly dull, and is generally greatly over- 
stocked, ami much improvement cannot now be 
looked for till after the rains, the season being so 
nearly at a close. A considerable scarcity of 
cash also prevails in the bazaar at the present mo- 
ment, nscribablo, in some measure, probably to the 
large amount of bills on London from Canton 
now afloat in the market, and for which there 
appears but little enquiry.. English Iron Is de- 
clining. April 27- — The market remains exceed- 
ingly dull, and without improvement. The only 
sales of Piece Goods during the past week are the 
following: — 1,<NH» pieces Longclothsat Its. 9-1 per 
piece ; 3,000 pieces Madupollams at Rs.3-2, 4, and 
ft per piece; 900 pieces Cambrics at Its. 2-2 and 8 
per piece; l,2b(» pieces Jaconet ts, at Its. 8 per 
piece. 

Canton , March 17. 1H33. — The prices for Long- 
cloths keep up. Chintzes and Bandennoes over- 
stocked. — April 4. The trade very dull. 

Singapore, Feb, 14, 1333. — The market continues 
dull for British manufactures. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , April 16, 1833. 
Government Securities. 

BuyORs. As. Its. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 30 0 Remittable 29 0 Prem. 

« •{pf&£fc25£}‘ cta ' 

2 4 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 

012 .... Ditto .... 3 do. 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 
p„ f New 5 per Cent, from \ 

Par \ No. 1 to 250 f’ 

, .« 2d, or Middle 5 \ 

* p. Cent Loan / *" 

4 8. 3d, or New ditto ... 

0 12 4 per cent. Loan dis. 

6,300 Bank, of Bengal Shares — 6,200. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 o per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit ft 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
■ell Is. lod. Sa. R. 


Prem. 

Disc. 


3 0 

1 12 
0 4 

4 as. dist. 

• Par 

0 4 Prem. 
4 0 

1 4 disc. 


Madras, May 23, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz . 350 
Madras Rs. per 33ft Sa. Rs 36 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 

Flveper cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 360 

Madras Rs. per 336 Sa. Rs Par. 

jisiat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 1 2, No. 46. 


At the Bate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. luci .4 Madras Its. per 

100 Sa. Hs 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rale of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000: from 4 to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of lftth Jan. 1830. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs .24 Prem. 


per 


Bombay, May 11 , 1833. 
Exfch&nges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, ls.9d.perRupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106 Bom. Rs. p< 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 144 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
ft per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to 111 per ditto? 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton, March 17, 1833. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight.— bills suitable for pego- 
ciation in India, 4s. 4d. ; other Mils 4s. 6d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 207 perlOO Sn, 
Drs.— Private Bills, 209 to 210 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 24 to 3 per cent. prem. 

<T> 






LONDON PRICE CURRENT, September 24, 1883. 


BAST-1KDLA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

... 4* d. 

Barilla cwt. 

Coftfee, Java 3 0 0 

Cheribon 3 4 0 

— Sumatra andSamarang 2 IS 0 

— Ceylon 3 2 0 

Mocha 3 18 0 

Cotton, Surat -lb 0 0 ©4 

— Madras 0 0 7 

— Bengal 0 0 6| 

— — Bourbon 0 0 11 

Drugs 8 k for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatlca cwt. 9 10 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 5 0 

Borax, Refined none 

— Unrefined 4 8 0 

Camphire, In tub 7 10 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb 0 3 9 

— - Ceylon 0 1 10 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 0 0 

— Lignea 4 2 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 9 

China Root cwt. 1 5 0 

Cubebs 3 5 0 

Dragon's Blood 3 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, drop • • 6 0 0 

— Arabic 1 15 0 

— — Assafoetida 2 0 0 

Benjamin, 3d Sort* *500 

— — Animi 5 10 0 

— - Gambogium 7 0 0 

— Myrrh 2 0 0 

— Ollbanum 1 15 0 

Kino 13 0 0 

Lac Lake ....lb 

— Dye 0 2 G 

— Shell cwt. 5 15 0 

Stick 2 5 0 

Musk, China oz. O 1C 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 14 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 7 

— Cinnamon 0 4 0 

— — Cocoa-nut 

— Cajaputa 0 0 5 

— - Mace 0 0 2j 

— - Nutmegs 0 0 10 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. none 

Senna lb 0 o 6 

Turmeric, Java cwt. 14 0 

— Bengal 0 16 0 

China 15 0 

Galls, iu Sorts 4 15 0 

, Blue 5 0 0 

Hides, Buffalo lb — — 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue & Viol., ex. fine 0 8 4 

Blue and Violet 0 7 9 

Purple and Violet 0 7 3 

Fine Violet 0 7 3 

Mid. to good Violet • • 0 6 8 

— Violet andCopper 0 C 6 

— — Copper 0 0 3 

Consuming, mid.to fine 0 6 2 

— — Do. ord. and low * • • * 0 5 fi 

— Dust 0 4 1 

Madras, very fine 0 5 4 

— - Do. ord. to good 0 4 0 


i. d* 


— 1 
— 1 
— 0 
— 0 

— 0 

— 0 


8 0 

I 9 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

8', 

0 

71 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10 0 


4 

0 

10 0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 0 

nr - o 

0 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7i 

6 

u 

0 10 

~3| 

3 0 

i n ! 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 0 

8 6 

8 

3 

7 

G 

7 

6 

7 

2 i 

7 

0 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 

0 

6 

4 

5 

7 . 

5 

3 i 


Mother-o'- Pearl 

Shells, China J cwt ' 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 

Rice, Benga White* •** cwt. 
— — Patna 

— Java. 

Safflower 
Sago * * * • • 

Pearl 

Saltpetre * 

Silk, ^Ben^al Skein 

Ditto White 

China 

Bengal Privilege. 

— Organslne 

Spices, Cinnamon* * * < 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

GJgiger cwt. 

Pepper, Black lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 

Siam and China 

Mauritius (duty paid) 

Manilla and Java *•■ 

Tea, nohea lb 

Congou • • 

Souchong 

Campoi . , 

Twankay 

Pekoe.... 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Voung Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca cwt. 

Tortoiseshell ft 

V email ibn Ib 

Wax cwt. 

Wood, Sanders Red ton 

Ebony 

Sapan 

AUSTRALASIAN 

Cedar Wood foot 

Oil, Fish tun 

Whalcfins ton 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best lb 

Inferior 

— ■ — V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 

Inferior 
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£. 9. A. £. «. d. 

3 12 0 @ 4 ft 0 

0T 8 — 032 

0 14 0 — 0 18 0 
0 17 0 — 1 0 0 
0 10 6 — 0 11 0 

4 0 0 — 11 0 0 
0 16 0 — 0 18 0 

1 10 0 — 2 5 0 

2 0 0 — 2 3 0 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


25 0 0 — 26 0 0 

100 0 0 —120 0 0 

0 3 6 — 0 5 4 

0 2 3 — 0 3 10 

0 2 6 — 0 211 

0 10 — 021 

PRODUCE. 

0 — 350 

0 — 700 


3 0 
2 0 
0 15 0 — 


Salted 

Oil, Palm cwt. 

Raisins 

Wax 

Wine, Capc,Mad.,beat. .pipe 

Do. 2d «St 3d quality 

Wood, Teak load 

Wool lb. 


0 0 
0 0 

1 13 

2 0 

5 10 
16 0 
14 0 

6 10 
0 1 


Ji- 

0 


— 6 15 0 

— 20 0 0 
— 16 0 0 
— 7 10 0 
— 0 1 11 


PRICES OF SHARES, September 26, 1833. 


Price. 


.(Stock). 

• (Stock). **.J 


£. 

46.J 

56 

68} 


DOCKS. 

East- India 

London 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures I 

Ditto ditto 103 

West-Indla (Stock)...* 100 

MISCELLANEOUS. I 

Australian (Agricultural) 9| 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 97 

Ditto, 2d Class 891 

Van Dtanaco'a Land Company 9| 


Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

„ £ ' 

4 p. cent. 

£• 

483,750 



March. Sept. 

3 p. cent 

238,000 

— 


June. Dec. 

3 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

■Trrs| 

— 

April. Oct. 

41 p. cent. 

500,000 

— 

— 

5 April- 5 Oct. 

4 p. cent. 

200,000 

— 

— i 

_____ 

5 *p. cent. 1 

1 1,380,000 


— 

June. Dec. 

_____ 

10,000 

100 

251 1 


4 p. cent 

~ i 

— 


June. Dec. 

3 p.cent. 

.. ■ — 

— 


June. Dec. 

— 


mum 

Hi 

— 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Change Alley « 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, September 24. 


Sugar *—' Thto market has latterly been very 
heavy* and prices have declined* which has ex- 
tended to Mauritius and East-India Sugars. In 
Kast-lndla Sugar there is nothing doing. The 
stock of West India Sugar is now 49,903 hhds. 
and trs. being 6*435 more than last year. The 
stock of Mauritius 95*924 bags, being 46*463 more 
than last year. The delivery of West India is 2*162 
hhds. and trs. being 1*192 less than last year. The 
delivery of Mauritius is 6, 430 bags, being 3,503 
more than the corresponding week of 1832. # 

Cqffee *—' The Coffee market is exccedtagljMfeilct. 

Spices *—' The advance in Pepper is maintained. 

Indigo.— There is comparatively but little busi- 
ness doing, on account of the buyers being engaged 
at the shew ; and 3d. per lb. advance is demanded 
on Company's sale-prices. 

Silk . — The market for all descriptions still con- 
tinues to meet a brisk demand* and prices arc 
fully supported. 

Tea.— The sale at the East-India House closed 


on the 17th instant. Thefollowing are the prices s 
Bohea, 2s. to 2s. 0}d.* being 2d. advance on last 
sale.— Congou kind and packages* 2s. OJd. to 
2s. Id , 2d. advance; common* 2s. Old. to 2s. 2d.* 
lower; good* 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d.* ditto; fine* 2s. 5d. 
to 2s. 71d*j ditto; Pekoe kind, 2s. 8£d. to 3s., 
ditto ; Souchong* 2s. 8d. to 4 b. fid. Twankay* 
common, 2s. OJd. to 2s. Old.* 3d. per lb. lower 
good* 2 b. Id. to 2s. 2}d.* id. lower; fine, 2®. fl;d.» 
to 2s. 9d., last sale’s prices.— Hyson Skin* 2s. 6!d. 
to 3s. Old.* rather higher. Hyson* common* 
3s. 2Jd. to 3s. 4 Id.* as before to Id. advance; 
good, 3s. fid. to 3s. 10id., rather lower; fine* 
4s. 4d. to fis. 3d., ditto.— Pekoe, 2s. lid. to 4s. — 
Caper, 2s. Old. to 2s. 3d.— Orange Pekoe* 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 8d., Id. per lb. deaTer. Young Hyson, 
none. Gunpowder, 4s. 9d. to fis. 3d. 

Bohea is selling at cost price, but in other sorts 
no particular alteration has occurred since the 
sale. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from August 23 to September 22, 1833. 
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ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE. 

No. I,— Mat Gordon. 

What can be more deplorable than a day in Calcutta during the rains! 
At their first commencement, indeed, the parched earth rejoices in the^ deluge; 
and the change in the temperature, from burning airs to cool breezes, is hailed 
as a blessing ; but when coolness degenerates into chilliness, when the rains 
have been abundant* and the descending cataract sweeps every thing before it, 
when the plains are transformed into swamps, the atmosphere becomes inisty 
and steamy, coarse smells exude from the rank vegetation, which springs up in 
spite of every effort to check it, while creeping things innumerable emerge from 
their secret haunts ; the best mansions of the “ City of Palaces” have then a 
dismantled and dishevelled air, and the poo? wretches of natives cower along 
under their straw umbrellas, with their thin white cotton garments clinging 
around them in lamentable guise. 

Nevertheless, remaining in the house is out of the question, and I was quite 
ready to brave the weather, and accompany a friend in the evening drive, with 
the precaution of putting up the hood of the buggy. Chetwynd was about to 
embark for England, and as he had several commissions to execute, previous 
to his departure, I was not surprised to find that he did not take the direct 
road to the strand, where that portion of the beauty and fashion of Calcutta, 
who rejoiced in an ague-fraught atmosphere, were assembled. The grand 
avenues of the presidency are easily known, and one soon becomes acquainted 
with the topography necessary to guide our visits to Tank-square, the Espla- 
nade, Wellesley -place, and even through the less dignified avenues of Ranee 
Moodeegully and Loll Diggee; while the Durrumtollah and the Cossitollah 
are not to be mistaken. But there are great varieties of by-ways, crossing 
and intersecting each other in labyrinthine mazes, of which, until this me- 
morable evening, I was wholly ignorant. Chetwynd told me he was going 
to pay a charitable visit, and as we drove through bazaars and alleys, some- 
times emerging into uncleared tracts of a very jungly appearance, at others 
skirting along narrow lanes built up on both sides, he gave me the outlines of 
his friend’s history. 

w Hartnell and myself,” said he, “ were schoolfellows together, and at that 
time he was incomparably the richer person of the two. His father had made 
a large fortune in India, of which he was the supposed heir, and I believe be 
was not, any more than myself, aware of the disadvantages of his birth, or 
that his complexion, though not darker than that of many Europeans, would 
be detrimental to his prospects should he ever feel inclined to visit his native 
land* It was not his intention to return to India, but unfortunately the failure 
of the house of agency in which his father had permitted his property to remain, 
obliged him to repair to the scene of action, to discover whether it would be 
possible to rescue anything from the wreck. He had married just before the 
catastrophe occurred, and here he is, with a wife and a sister-in-law to support 
upon the miserable pittance which he earns by writing in some office.” 

We were by this time arrived at Mr. Hartnell’s dwelling ; and it had never 
fallen to my lot before to gaze upon an abode so wretchedly desolate. The 
house had only one story, or, as we say in Calcutta, it was lower-roomed. 
It stood in a very small compound, or rather yard, so circumscribed in its 
dimensions, as to give the whole building the appearance of a cup and saucer. 
The plaster was in’ many places torn away from the brick-work ; the front 
Asiat.Journ. N.S. Vol.12. No.47. U 
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exhibited huge weather-stains, large green and brown patches, luxuriant with 
fungi; the paint was all washed off the doors, and the Venetians hung 
loosely upon one hinge ; a bald vulture or two were perched upon the walls, and 
in front a draggled* tailed adjutant stood sentinel, looking as melancholy as the 
surrounding scene. On one side, a tank, or small pond, spread its green 
waters, giving promise of remittent fever, and a large tree, half-overshadow- 
ing the stagnant pool, and half-impeding the circulation of fresh air over the 
dank pavement of the compound, seemed to be the strong-hold of malaria; 
and my teeth chattered and cold shivers ran through my veins, as I felt exposed 
to the influence of a breeze setting in directly from the fenny-looking tract 
behind, choked up with weeds and jungle-grass. In fact, the residence and 
its neighbourhood appeared to be only suited to frogs, of which, to judge by 
the hoarse notes ever and anon issuing from the noisome morasses around, 
there was no scarcity. I sat ensconced in a corner of the buggy, hoping, but 
acarcely expecting, that I might get away without encountering cholera, 
typhus, or any of the epidemics, which I felt but too certain were lurking in 
every corner. 

- While speculating on the probable termination of this excursion, I was 
aroused from my reverie by the voice of Chetwynd, who begged me to alight; 
his friend had not yet returned from his office, and as it would be a last inter- 
view, he felt anxious to await his arrival. I dismounted, somewhat against my 
will, and walked into an apartment, in which it was evident, from the condi- 
tion of the mats, that saltpetre oozed in considerable quantities from the floor. 
In other respects, the interior was much less forlorn than would have been 
anticipated from appearances without. The sitting-aoom was neatly furnished, 
and female taste and superintendance had diffused over it a cheerful air ; books, 
drawings, flowers, and a guitar, shewed that its inmates possessed elegant 
and cultivated minds. One of them advanced to meet me,— a pale, delicate, 
heart-broken-looking woman,— -whom Chetwynd introduced as the mistress of 
the mansion, and in another minute I was entranced by the apparition of the 
most perfect beauty I had ever beheld. It is not often that the fair cheeks of 
European ladies retain their roses under an Indian clime ; carefully secluded 
from the sun, and kept away even from the light, their bloom fades very 
quickly, and they grow up, like plants in the shade, fair, delicate, and sickly. 
But May Gordon, the sister of Mrs. Hartnell, was the reverse of this descrip- 
tion ; her cheeks glowed with health, her eyes sparkled with vivacity, the ruby 
of her lips had suffered no change, and her beautifully moulded form was full 
and round. I gazed upon her with astonishment; where I had expected to 
see gaunt disease, I had found the fullest exuberance of youthful charms. 
There was a delightful air of unconsciousness about tbiB splendid beauty ; her 
sifeter seemed perfectly unaware of the impression she was likely to make,- and 
even Chetwynd looked upon her with a strange unloverlike eye, which was to 
me exeedingly surprising, for I was struck, fascinated, enchanted, and sate 
almost like a statue, afraid to speak lest I should burst out into some untimely 
declaration of the sentiments with which she had inspired me. 

Mrs. Hartnell lamented Chetwynd’s approaching departure. " We shall 
feel very forlorn when you go,” said she, “ for, cut off as we are from all con- 
genial society, your kindness, in cheering our solitude, is most warmly appre- 
ciated, and its loss will be very difficult to sustain.” — I leave you a substi- 
tute/’ replied my friend ; and then I fifr ind my tongue to assure them that a 
permission to renew my visit would maxe me very happy. We talked of new 
(Medications, and I found that I could confer a great obligation by lending 
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books; {he latest supplies were at my command, and a bond of union waa 
Immediately established between us. If I had experienced pleasure in gratify* 
ing the wishes of some haughty, overflattered, disdainful dame of Chowringee, 
how much more delightedly did I minister to the pleasures of an unsophisti- 
cated beauty, placed by niggard fortune in obscurity ! 

Mr. Hartnell now joined the circle ; he was evidently a man of gentlemanly^ 
but contracted mind, unequal to struggle with adversity, or to raise himself 
from the situation to which the depressed state of his finances had reduced hinn 
As a rich man, he would have made a respectable figure in society ; but as a 
poor one, he was only fitted to endure his misfortunes patiently. He com* 
plained of the reception he had met with in Calcutta, and of the degradation 
to which he was compelled to submit; both assuredly were hardships, but 
they who composed the great world at the presidency were ignorant of his 
claims to notice, and if they had been acquainted with them, could not easily 
have made an exception in his favour. His case was a pitiable one, and that of 
his wife and sister still more so. Having no provision to make for her at 
home, he brought out Miss Gordon, in the expectation that her beauty and 
accomplishments would be a passport into the best circles of Calcutta ; but as 
•upon his landing he was obliged to pursue plans of the strictest economy, his 
mode of living absolutely precluded him from mingling in society, and the ne- 
cessity of accepting almost menial employment threw him still farther into the 
shade. He possessed no family connexions to uphold him, and he had the mor- 
tification to sec two females, who would have done honour to any station, con- 
signed to the most melancholy state of seclusion, and suffering the severest 
privations, in a climate and country where hardships of any kind are difficult 
to bear. Mrs. Hartnell pined under the misery of her lot, but May Gor- 
don’s buoyant spirits remained undiminished, supporting her through the 
disappointments she experienced in finding herself reduced to poverty and all 
its attendant evils, in a land where she had expected to reign almost like a 
queen. 

After a visit of two hours, we took leave ; I reluctantly tearing myself away, 
while Chetwynd, who was more of a philosopher, bore the final parting like a 
stoic. He pitied the trio from his heart, but it had not occurred to him that, 
by falling in love with and marrying Miss Gordon, one at least would be 
snatched from surrounding wretchedness, and the situation of the other tMro 
greatly ameliorated. Such a scheme had immediately suggested itself to me; 
but I was a subaltern, in debt, and moreover not exactly my own master, for 
there was a crabbed old uncle, as rich as Aga Meer, at Barrackpore, who, hav- 
ing been juwabed by all the new arrivals in the first thirty years after his en- 
trance into the country, had forsworn matrimony, and charged me to remain 
single until I could choose a wife in England, entertaining a natural antipathy 
to all the spinsters who came out to India. 

In the evening, there was. a ball at Government-house, which I attended, 
contrasting in xoy own mind the gay nymphs and belles, who, decorated in 
the last importations of European fashion, fluttered through the wide saloons, 
with the beautiful creature who consumed her life amid the stagnant waters 
and reedy marshes of those back-settlements, with whose existence I had only 
that day been made acquainted. I looked out from one of the balconies, but 
was puzzled to know in what direction to seek the spot I had just retnrned 
from visiting. My eyes fell upon thesjgall porticoes and turreted corners of the 
neighbouring mansions, with the wfiraEwinged palaces of Chowringee spread- 
ing themselves in (he distance ; nothing that met my view could in the! slight- 
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eat degree remind me of the pestiferous swamp on whose reedy edge the domi- 
cile of the beautiful May Gordon was situated. I did not dance ; for the first 
time in my life I did not care about dancing. I saw a flirtation commence 
between Louisa Dalrymple, the prima donna absolute of the ball-room, and 
Captain Lovell, of the cavalry, who had just succeeded to a staff-appointment, 
without a pang. I envied him nothing but his quarter-master-generalship, 
which would have enabled me to pay interest and insurance to my agents, and 
allowed a surplus for the support of a wife. Miss Dalrymple looked astonished 
at the fortitude with which I bore her reception of Captain Lovell ; for I had 
been unwise enough to .display my admiration, and she was sufficiently a 
coquette to lead me on : but for the interposition of my guardian-angel, in the 
shape of a fairer and more interesting damsel, I might have committed myself 
as my poor uncle had done before me. 

Chetwynd embarked in a bhauliah, the tide serving, at gun-fire, to join his 
ship; and the next morning, or rather after a few hours* repose, having taken 
the precaution to engage the services of his syce, I proceeded alone to Mr. 
Hartnell’s dwelling, which I never should have found but for the pilotage of 
that trusty domestic. Its aspect was even more horrible in the glare of the 
sun-light, than it had been beneath the clouds of a rainy evening; the deplor- 
able state of its disrepair was more broadly displayed; the wailing of a kid, tied 
up at a distance from its mother in the dingy compound, sounded mournfully 
on the ear, while the vilest smells arose from the neighbouring pond, and the 
swarms of insects which congregated above it. 

My reception was extremely gratifying ; I had brought books, which, to 
persons deprived of every sort of recreation, were perfect treasures. Beyond 
this damp, wretched dwelling, Mrs. Hartnell and her sister could not stir. 
They had no palanquin, no conveyance of any kind ; and though few beside 
poor natives and the lowest classes of half-castes would have crossed their 
path in pedestrian excursions, even when the setting of the sun would permit 
them to walk, they were debarred by a feeling of shame from making so 
unusual an exhibition. They had no garden, and the house-top was their 
only resource. Perhaps I ought not to have felt highly flattered at being made 
welcome under such circumstances; but I enjoyed the pleasure of the greeting 
without very deeply investigating the causes which made my visit so acceptable. 
Hartnell, of course, was at his office, and I made myself useful by copying 
music for one of the ladies, and patterns for the other, not forgetting, of 
course, to detail the on dits of the day, in which they were more interested 
than might have been expected from the isolated situation which they occu- 
pied. Miss Dalryraple had been a fellow-passenger ; the two young ladies had 
contracted an extraordinary friendship on board ship, which had ended in 
consequence of one of the parties being domesticated in one of the finest 
houses in Chowringee, and the other taking up her abode in a nameless 
suburb, girt round with unapproachable bazaars. May Gordon, with a soft 
sigh, expressed her conviction that Louisa had been compelled by her proud 
family to give up an acquaintance commenced under happier auspices, and she 
rejoiced in the prospect of a marriage which would enable her to follow the 
dictates of . an affectionate heart. I abstained from the comments which my 
better knowledge of the disposition of the young lady suggested, and left my 
fair friend to the pleasing illusions of youth and inexperience : it would be 
time enough for her to awake from them, when Mrs. Lovell should shew that 
she had imbibed the opinions and prejudices of the society of which she 
formed so distinguished a member. 
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I Renewed my visits to the dilapidated premises of my new friends daily t 
morning or evening always finding me at my post by the side of the little work- 
table. I did not, however, neglect my other duties, diligently making my 
usual rounds in order to gather the news of the day for an expected report. 
I brought accounts of the success of Capt. Lovell, whose career seemed to 
promise a happy termination, and I not only succeeded in convincing the fair 
recluses that imbecile and seduisante sleeves had gone out of fashion, but 
was fortunate enough to secure for them the newest patterns, which I dexte- 
rously contrived to abstract from the mat of an unsuspicious dirzee. These 
were some of the very happiest days of my life: I possessed a concealed trea- 
sure, which I guarded with the jealous care of a Musulman, wondering no 
longer at the Asiatic propensity to monopolize a beloved object. I was 
delighted with the certainty that nobody could see May Gordon but myself 
and though it was not in my power to make an immediate offer, I began to 
think more seriously than heretofore of the expectations I might cherish of 
succeeding to my uncle’s property. True, there was a probability of his 
return to England, in which event he would no doubt, in his character of a 
nawaub, be a mark for speculating mothers and daughters; but the old gentle- 
man enjoyed a very comfortable sinecure, which, as it was to be abolished at 
his death or resignation, he held out of mere spite to the Government, and 
would most likely continue to draw the proceeds until the grim tyrant should 
step in to aid the ruling powers in their retrenchments. This was the prevail- 
ing opinion, and I was indebted to it for the smiles of Miss Dalrymple and the 
courtesies of her mamma, who, having an ugly disposable niece upon her hands, 
encouraged the visits of eligibles or expectants of every description. I had 
some reason to believe that poor Lovell was only indebted to his staff-appointr 
ment for the favour he enjoyed ; he was a meritorious officer, but a marvel- 
lously dull companion, and exceedingly ill-suited to a lively high-spirited girl, 
whose quick eye marked every imperfection at a glance. It might be vanity, 
but I began to imagine that the beautiful Louisa entertained a secret wish to 
enliven the monotonous heaviness of Capt. Lovell’s approaches by diversify- 
ing them with a little sentimental flirtation with me. IIow proud did I feel of 
the secret tribute which I paid to May Gordon, in declining this flattering 
distinction ! Louisa, surprised and offended, betrayed her mortification ; but 
the latter was a transient feeling, since there were many cavaliers eager to 
administer to her vanity or her amusement. 

After a morning or an evening spent in the gay vortex of a society bent 
wholly upon trifling time away, and making pleasure subservient to projects of 
ambition, how delightedly did I retire to the more humble abode, where pure 
unadulterated feelings dictated every word and action, where there was neither 
manoeuvres nor artifice to dread, and where each warm welcome sprung 
directly from the heart ! Upon a calm and sober review of my own conduct 
in this stage of my acquaintance with the Hartnell family, I must blush to 
own that it was characterized by thoughtlessness, if not debased by a more 
selfish disregard of the consequences to others. I was striving, perhaps 
almost unconsciously, to win the affections of May Gordon, while the dread 
of involving myself prematurely in an imprudent engagement prevented me 
from making a declaration, which, in securing her gratitude, would doubtless • 
have led to a still warmer sentiment. It was natural that a young woman, cut 
off from the society of congenial minces, should feel very favourably disposed 
towards the only person with whom she could interchange thoughts and feel- 
ings, and as she had little chance of being sought after by those who were 
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capable of appreciating her excellence, it was ungenerous in me to take advan- 
tage of the peculiar circumstances of her situation to avoid an explanation of 
my views and intentions, which, had she been surrounded by admirers, Lmust 
very speedily have made. Though Miss Gordon’s modest estimate of her 
attractions prevented her from expecting proposals as the necessary result of 
attentions which might proceed more from pity than from love, my silence 
rendered her doubtful of the extent and nature of my feelings towards her; 
while her family, who saw Chetwynd come and go without losing his heart, 
did not perceive any thing extraordinary in my presumed indifference to the 
charms of one whom fortune had placed in so humble a sphere. Thus I was 
permitted to continue my visits unquestioned, and without a hint that they had 
any object beyond that which was avowed ; and deeply, bitterly, did I after- 
wards regret that I had availed myself of the liberty granted me to evade a 
direct proposal until it could be made without inconvenience. 

About this time, I was constrained to shock my sweet friend’s nice ideas of 
propriety by detailing the fate of poor Lovell ; a richer competitor had 
appeared upon the scene, a civilian of rank, who, having acted for a long 
period as political agent at a remote native court, had had opportunities of 
accumulating an enormous fortune. His person was decorated with splendid 
jewels, and it was said that the lady of his choice would shine like a begum, in 
pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies of the finest lustre. His arrival in 
Calcutta created a sensation, especially as his expenditure was commensurate 
with his income, and he speedily possessed himself of the finest house and the 
most dazzling equipage to be obtained at the presidency. A great admirer of 
beauty,- he was attracted by the charms of Miss Dairy mple, who, on being 
urged to give a final answer to the devoted lovtr, so long and so patiently 
awaiting her acceptance, could not prevail upon herself to relinquish the 
chance of a more brilliant establishment, and therefore pronounced the fatal 
M no !” It was currently reported that Capt, Lovell had shot himself in his 
palanquin ; but this rumour arose from the explosion of a bottle of pink 
champaigne, which went off at his head like a pistol, and which doubtless had 
been placed in a corner of the vehicle to act the part of consoler under his 
heavy affliction. The golden dreams, in which a tribe of expectants indulged, 
of the deputy-quarter-master-generalship, vacant by the sudden and lamented 
death of that gallant and meritorious officer. Captain William Charles Lovell, 
were at once dispelled, not to mention the grievous disappointment of the brevet 
captain at the head of the worthy subalterns of the cavalry, who, in fancy, 
had succeeded to the troop; the baffled hopes of the long-enduring senior 
cornet, and the dismay of the luckless cadet so nearly having been brought 
upon the effective strength of the corps. 

Miss Gordon, who, from the details with which I had furnished her, was 
well acquainted with the very decided encouragement the rejected lover had 
received, felt surprise and sorrow at this new instance of the beartlessness of 
her once-beloved friend’s conduct. Her disgust was farther excited by a painful 
incident, which betrayed the hollowness and insincerity of those professions of 
friendship to which the poor, slighted girl had clung, while the most remote 
hope could be entertained that Louisa regretted the necessity she was under of 
estranging herself from the less fortunate companion of her voyage. It 
appeared that May Gordon was exceedingly expert at one of those elaborate 
processes of fillagree work, to which female fingers are so strongly addicted. 
Louisa had commenced a task on board ship, which she found herself wholly 
Uiaequarto execute, and the bosom friend gladly undertook to finish the work. 
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and for that purpose* all the materials had been placed in her hands. These 
Were of an expensive kind, and when the embroidery was completed. Miss 
Gordon felt herself called upon to render it up to the person to whom it of 
right belonged. It was sent, therefore, to the grand mansion in Chowringee, 
with a polite note, couched in those common words of courtesy which strangers 
address to each other, intended to relieve Miss Dalrymple from the necessity 
of taking any particular notice of ah affair which she was perhaps now desirous 
to forget. The gross indelicacy of the reply inflicted a deep mortification upon 
poor May Gordon. A fierce-looking chuprassce, whose silver badge of office 
glittered in the sun, and whose raised stick and martial air terrified all the 
pariah dogs congregating about the gate of the domicile, and even obliged the 
fat brahminee bull, who was wont to stretch himself across the road near a 
neighbouring pagoda, to rise and make way for his approach, brought a small 
sealed paper parcel, containing twenty rupees, as a remuneration to the young 
person who had finished the work for Miss Dalrymple. The note waB in 
Louise’s hand-writing, and gave a melancholy proof that change of circum- 
stances had alienated all her former affection, and had even induced her to 
add insult to the pain which neglect had already inflicted. 

For the first time. May Gordon’s fine spirits drooped; her misfortunes had 
shewn her the world in its most odious point of view ; and though she had 
borne up against hardships and privations with undiminished cheerfulness, she 
was not steeled against the “ proud man’s contumely.” The stunning blow her 
tranquillity had sustained filled me with the sincerest affliction ; I saw her 
beautiful eyes continually filled with tears, and the long-cherished rose fading 
away from her fair cheek. Then did I curse my stars, and feel that, as I had 
received the most solemn promises of the first staff-appointment that should be 
vacant; I could have consoled myself for the loss which his private friends and 
the service would have sustained in the untimely death of a respected brother 
officer, and was half-inclined to quarrel with poor Lovell for not having shewn 
more sensibility on the occasion of his late bitter disappointment. It might not 
have been incumbent upon him to shoot himself, but nevertheless so tragical 
an exit would have been duly appreciated by all persons of sentiment. 

May Gordon was too proud to express in words the painful sensations 
which preyed upon her heart ; Mrs. Hartnell was less scrupulous, and gave 
loose to her feelings in the severest reprehension of Miss Dalrymple’s con- 
duct. Notwithstanding the annoyance it gave her to hear of the approaching 
exaltation of this cold-hearted, imperious girl, she was constant in her inqui- 
ries respecting the chances of her becoming one of the burra beebees of 
Calcutta, as the wife of Mr. Arbuthnot, the civilian, of whose natural excel- 
lencies and striking accomplishments candour obliged me to make a captivating 
report. Mrs. Hartnell openly lamented that such a man should be thrown 
away upon Louisa Dalrymple, while May, with her usual sweetness, hoped 
that his precepts and example would correct the faults in her character, and 
bring out all that was amiable. I confessed that I cherished no such vain 
expectation, and joined Mrs. Hartnell in regretting the probability of a 
marriage whifch would entail disappointment and misery upon a deserving 
husband, and elevate a worthless woman to a rank and situation she did not 
merit; nay, I went farther, and declared my determination to draw Mr. 
Arbuttinot’s attention to the defective points in Miss Dairy mple's heart and 
disposition. An opportunity speedily occurred to execute my intention ; Mr. 
Arbuthnot made no reply, and left me in doubt whether I had succeeded in 
undeifying the goddess of his idolatry or not. 
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About this time my evil fortune compelled me to repair to Barrackpore, 
where duty detained me for a whole fortnight sixteen miles from the abode of 
May Gordon. During this period, I diligently paid my court to my uncle, 
whom I found in that irritable temperameut produced by an attack of rheuma- 
tism, which seldom fails to excruciate the bones of old Anglo-Indians in the 
rainy season. Never before had I so accommodated myself to the endurance 
of those frantic ebullitions of rage produced by the paroxysms of the disorder. 
Instead of, as heretofore, making a rapid escape from the bungalow, I stayed 
to soothe, and in short comported myself so amicably, that the old gentleman 
began to entertain a true kinsmanlike regard for a nephew hitherto classed 
amongst the scape-graces of the age. I consoled mj'self in my banishment from 
all that had charmed my eyes and won my heart by the flattering hope that my 
absence would be marked and regretted by the fair creature who occupied every 
moment of my thoughts ; my uncle talked very satisfactorily about arranging 
my debts, expressed his satisfaction that I had not, like that foolish fellow 
Lovell, made a guddah (donkey) of myself by inflating the vanity of Miss 
Dalrymple, and hinted that he should not object to my choice of some pretty 
girl, who had been brought up with proper ideas of the duties of a wife. Let 
hiiii see May Gordon, thought I, and all my difficulties will vanish. I rejoiced 
that I had not made a premature declaration, and built castle upon castle, 
based upon the gratification which my beloved had evinced at my visits, and 
the duteous disposition in which I had found my lately inexorable uncle. I 
indulged the fond idea that May Gordon’s thoughts continually wandered to 
Barrackpore, that she gazed with pensive eyes upon my vacant chair, and read 
and re-read the passages I had marked for her approbation. 

My uncle proposed to accompany me to Calcutta, to which I made no objec- 
tion, as I was eager to bring about an introduction to May Gordon. I, how- 
ever, lamented the necessity which his presence entailed upon me to accom- 
pany him in his drive to the strand, instead of devoting the evening to the 
Hartnell family. We went rather late ; the weather was propitious, cool yet 
clear, and the crowd of vehicles of every description greater than ever. One 
of the first which rolled by our sober landaulet contained Miss Dalrymple, in 
a new bonnet and feathers, but with a sour scornful expression of counte- 
nance, which did not assimilate with the gaiety of her dress. Mr. Arbuthnot 
was not in attendance, his place being very inadequately supplied by an un- 
fledged writer, whose chances of a speedy emancipation from college were, to 
judge from the shape of his head, very small indeed. Inwardly I rejoiced that 
my hint had taken effect ; when, lo ! my self-gratulations were checked by a 
very unexpected sight. An old rumble-tumble sociable, of the fashion of the 
days of his gracious Majesty King George the Third, approached us, driven 
by a black postillion disguised in an English dress, with a jockey cap, dingy 
buckskins, and boots unconscious of a brush; in the front of this well- 
appointed vehicle sate (or rather was spread) an old, dark, fat lady, in a yellow 
satin dress, pink scarf, and blue bonnet, who had been often pointed out to 
me as the rich Portuguese Mrs. Roderiguez Da Costa ; by her side, in imitation 
of some of our Calcutta buhadurs, reclined Mr. Roderiguez da Costa, his 
head leaning against the back cushions, and his feet stuck over the carriage- 
door, while the back-seat was occupied (I could not be mistaken in the fair 
curls and swan-like throat — for she wore no bonnet) by May Gordon ! The 
son and heir of all the wealth of the Da Costas, blacker and uglier than father 
or mother, mounted on a tall English horse, which he rode like a Venetian, 
cantered on one side of the carriage, while on the other, dancing along upon an 
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Arab steed, appeared Mr. Arbuthnot. Down went at once the whole fairy 
structure which I had been rearing with so much self-complacency, leaving not 
a wreck behind. I would not, at the moment, admit the extent qf my dis- 
appointment, but tried to delude my desponding spirit with a faint hope that 
all was not lost. It was in vain ; a dismal foreboding weighed heavily upon my 
heart; my secret treasure, my pearl, that I thought as safely secured from the 
eye of man as if it lay enshrined in its shell in the blue waters of Ormus, had 
been seen, its value understood and appreciated, and would be won and'worn 
by a less procrastinating lover. 

With a bitter pang of mingled shame and anger, I felt that I should have 
nothing to complain of even in the event of Miss Gordon’s acceptance of a 
rival’s hand. I had neglected to make my pretensions known; had been con- 
tent to perform the cold part of an unimpassioned friend, and must abide the 
consequences. To deepen my mortification, my uncle inquired who that 
beautiful creature was with whom Arbuthnot seemed so completely fascinated. 
I stammered out the name, and could have hanged Roderiguez da Costa the 
younger for the grinning air of exultation with which he poked his black short 
head as close as his tall charger would permit him to the side of the carriage 
where May Gordon sate, as it shewed that he had pretensions, and enter- 
tained little fear of the cavalier on the left hand. The carriage and its atten- 
dant esquires passed on; again I met Miss Dairy mple’s equipage, and was at 
no loss to account for the wrathful expression which lowered upon her brow. 

I saw no more that evening of May Gordon, but was compelled to dine 
with my uncle and a couple of worthies of his own standing, who entertained 
me with thrice-told tales of their doings in the glorious wars with Tippoo Saib, 
and convinced me that a far inferior portion of patient resignation was requi- 
site to endure the horrors of the dungeons of Seringapatam. Oh, how fervently 
did I wish them back again, manacled hand and foot, chained to the wall, 
incarcerated, dead, any thing but detaining me from the place where I might 
learn the extent of what I had to dread ! But there was no getting off. What 
consolatory reflections arose in my mind ! How delightfully had I paved the 
way for Arbuthnot’s success ; how officiously had I volunteered to shew off 
Miss Dalrymple in her true light, and how confidently had I expected that 
May Gordon would wait until it was my imperial will and pleasure to lay my 
subaltern fortune at her feet ! At last the party broke pp, and I was released. 
With a lover’s eagerness, I flew to the dwelling of the Hartnell’s. All the 
lights, as might have been expected, were out. The grim old adjutant, which 
was still keeping watch and ward at the dilapidated door* post, seemed to 
scowl upon me with a sinister expression. A lame monkey,— an especial object 
of veneration to old Perowtee, the only Hindu servant in the establishment, 
with whom I had had frequent skirmishes, — was awake, and seemed to have an 
intuitive knowledge of the approach of an enemy. While gazing, in the true 
sentimental style, on the moonbeams sleeping on the dingy walls of that 
ghastly dwelling, once a paradise to me, the spiteful beast flung a stone at my 
devoted head, which effectually disturbed my reverie, and to my excited 
imagination appeared ominous of evil : he had never taken me at disadvantage 
before, and now his gibes and mocks pursued my parting steps as, esconced 
behind the ruined parapet, he chattered at me in uncouth but intelligible 
language. 

The: next morning, I paid a visit to Mrs. Hartnell, and for the first time was 
disappointed in my hope of seeing May Gordon : she was not at home. Mrs. 
Hartnell, with infinite satisfaction, detailed the bright prospects which were 
Asiat,Jour, N.S. V ol. 12. No. 47. X 
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opening before her from the patrobage of the rich Portuguese half-castes. 
Mrs. Da Costa’s sister had married a Mr. Gordon, and an uncle of the Gor- 
dons 9 had died somewhere abroad, either in South America, Sierra Leone, 
or the East-Indies, nobody knew exactly. By some extraordinary concatena- 
tion, Mrs. Da Costa felt convinced of the relationship ; she was proud of her 
European connexions, and produced the beautiful May to her circle as “ my 
nisse , Miss Gordon.” A better situation and an increase of salary were 
promised to Mr. Hartnell, and I was overpowered with expressions of grati- 
tude from both husband and wife. I was amazed to find that the whole family 
owed their good fortune exclusively to me. I had mentioned Mr. Hartnell’s 
story to my agents with a view to his advantage, and had indeed solicited them 
to amend his condition by procuring him more lucrative employment. Mr. 
Da Costa happened to be in the next room, was touched by the eloquence 1 
displayed, and making a report to his far better-half, she had set out to the 
Jingery telow , or by what other name the tank I have mentioned was graced 
with (for I never I believe acquired the right one), determined to find a rela- 
tion. May Gordon was nothing loth to accompany her new and generous 
friend to the large mansion, which called Mrs. Da Costa mistress, and which, 
though it did not boast much splendour of situation, being placed amid the 
native huts and bazaars of Missry Gunge, was replete with comforts to which 
phe had been long a stranger. The admiration and pretensions of young Da 
Costa were openly avowed, and favoured, it appeared, by Mrs. Hartnell, who, 
though anxious for her sister’s elevation, perhaps naturally felt better pleased 
at the idea of her union with a man who had nothing but the advantage of 
wealth over her own husband — Roderiguez, junior, being several shades darker, 
and by several degrees less intelligent and well-informed, than Mr. Hartnell — 
than she would have been at the prospect of May’s alliance with a civil or 
military servant of the Company,' which would take her entirety out of her 
present sphere, and produce a disagreeable contrast in the situation of the 
Bisters. I too espoused young Da Costa’s cause, being inwardly persuaded 
that nothing would ever induce May Gordon to unite herself to such a com- 
pound of ugliness, ignorance, and conceit. Mr. Arbuthnot’s attentions were 
only glanced at, as a signal triumph over Louisa Dalrymple; for Mrs. Hartnell 
thought, or affected to think, that they meant nothing: whereat, in the folly 
of my heart, I rejoiced, clinging, to use an unhackneyed simile, like a drowning 
man to a straw. 

My acquaintance with May Gordon entitled me to pay my respects at the 
dwelling of her aunt; accordingly, I turned my horse’s head towards Missry 
Gunge. I found the house, as I had expected, richly and profusely furnished, 
without an atom of taste, in what Mrs. Da Costa was pleased to term the 
style to which she had been accustomed at home, — meaning thereby Europe, 
which none of her ancestors for many generations had ever seen. There were 
carpets on the floors, looking-glasses and pictures on the walls, the latter 
being portraits of naval and military worthies in the worst style of the art ; 
Admiral Keppel leaning on an anchor, and the Marquess of Granby grasping a 
cocked-hat. Lamps and chandeliers of various sizes and patterns were sus- 
pended from the ceilings, without any regard to the proportions or the match; 
they were all handsome in their way, and did very well together ; the rooms 
were crammed with upholstery of equally discordant materials. Of course 
musquitos were swarming, and there appeared to be more than a due propor- 
tion of rats, mice, bats, scorpions, and other such pleasant guests, to judge 
from the traces on the mats and carpets. In fact, I arrived in the drawing- 
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room just in time to rescue May Gordon from a centipede, which had lurked 
behind the heavy frame-work of an execrable copy of the Duke of Schotnberg 
on horseback, as large as life. It was not often, Mrs. Da Costa said, that such 
things were found in the upper rooms, but she was not surprised at Miss 
Gordon’s alarm, for she had frequently determined to go home, to avoid the 
sight of the reptiles of India, of which she was really “ afffraid.” I do not 
know whether it was to Mrs. Da Costa, or to a lady of still superior rank, that 
somebody remarked, upon hearing her express her desire to go home, that 
“ eight annas and a hackery would carry her there at any time.” However, 
no one could be more anxious to impress upon her acquaintance the fact of her 
possessing a title to claim Great Britain as her country by the right of primo- 
geniture ; she never turned her thoughts to Portugal, to which she might have 
had some very remote title, but persisted in a Scottish origin. 

May Gordon received me as usual, and we soon fell into our old topics 
without much interruption from Roderiguez, who contented himBelf with a 
constant stare, and an occasional word, generally when my fair friend expressed 
her admiration of any thing, chiming in with “ I shall get it for you a sure 
and certain method, according to his notion, of gaining her affections. No 
Mr. Arbuthnot made his appearance, and I breathed again. I was invited to 
dinner, and previous to the repast accompanied my uncle in his drive. Miss 
Dalrymple was there, looking sourer than ever, being unattended by a beau of 
any description ; but neither she nor I were mortified by the sight of her 
apostate lover. Mr. Arbuthnot was not to be seen. My uncle again expressed 
his admiration of the new beauty, and in the overflowings of my heart I con- 
fessed my attachment, and murmured my wish to make her my wife. The old 
gentleman heard me in silence, meditating, as I afterwards discovered, a 
pleasing surprise. As I was well acquainted with his prejudices, I did not dare 
to push the matter farther, satisfied that I had broken the ice without raising a 
storm. The dinner was a delightful one ; Roderiguez the only competitor in 
my attentions to the young lady, who listened to me with all her wonted 
complacence. I lost my fear of the lately-dreaded Arbuthnot, could joke upon 
the subject of Lovell’s disappointment to Mrs. Da Costa, who was anxious to 
learn the particulars, and went home in the evening with a lightened hearty 

On the following day, my uncle most cruelly, and as I thought inconside- 
rately, despatched me up to Barrackpore upon business. I was too much in 
his power to rebel ; so off* I went, in the worst possible humour. I could not 
get back until late at night. I saw lights and heard music at the corner of 
Missry Gunge, but could not venture in until I had changed my dress. When 
my toilette was accomplished, the cursed bearers, whom I was obliged to hire 
to carry me, my horse being knocked up, took me such an abominable round- 
about way, that when I arrived at the place of destination the music had ceased 
and the lights had vanished, so I was obliged to return bootless home. The 
next morning opened more auspiciously ; my uncle, good old man, with plea- 
sure beaming on his countenance, told me that he had arranged all my affairs 
with my agents, and that I might draw upon him in future for five hundred 
rupees per month, a sum which would enable me to maintain a wife. 

I flew to the feet of May Gordon. I must do her justice, — she was unaffect- 
edly surprised. My confounded caution had undone me. There had been a 
time, she confessed, in which she might have given me her heart; but it 
was now engaged, together with her hand, to 'Mr. Arbuthnot, whose estimable 
character I had taught her to reverence, and whose generous avowal of his 
affection had inspired her with the warmest gratitude ! 
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I rushed out of the house, and tumbled over Arbuihnot, who was coming 
in ; he raised me from the ground with a benevolent smile, which I could not 
bear, and forgetting to call my servants, I made the best of my way along the 
road on foot, without a hat, deaf to the calls and remonstrances of a chattah- 
wallah of Mrs. Da Costa’s, who, burthened with an immense umbrella, fol* 
lowed me as fast as he could clatter along. How I got into the presence of 
my uncle I scarcely know, but I told my dismal story, and, as might have been 
expected, was called a guddak for my pains : if a pistol had been in my way 1 
could not have answered for the consequences, but that not being at hand, 1 
tried Lovell’s remedy, and drank a couple of bottles of champaigne. 

Roderiguez was in a similar plight : yet that gave me no consolation. Miss 
Dalrymple had taken to her bed in a bilious fever, for the approaching nuptials 
were soon bruited abroad ; but no despair could be equal to mine. I felt 
quite willing to yield myself up to the jaws of a tiger or an alligator; luckily 
I was out of their reach. Mrs. Da Costa at first grieved over the disappoint- 
ment sustained by her son and heir; she could not, however, be long insensi- 
ble to the glory of marrying her “ nisse , Miss Gordon,” to a civilian of rank, 
and absorbed in the contemplation of the splendour of the alliance, she over- 
looked the pitiable condition of poor Roderiguez, and busied herself about 
preparing the trousseau , which she furnished in a style of great magnificence. 
Any recent heart-burnings which Mrs. Hartnell might have felt were studiously 
concealed; she had pleasurable occupation in entering a new house, upon her* 
husband’s attainment to an excellent situation in the gift of Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Miss Dalrymple, to shew how little she cared for the defection of a rich 
admirer, married a young man just out of college, who had been appointed 
deputy sub-assistant to the acting collector at some village in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta: the nuptial ceremony was performed by special , license in 
Chowringee, while that of Miss Gordon took place in the Cathedral. I was 
a melancholy spectator of the latter, not being able to withstand the intrea- 
ties of my lovely friend. Jtath brides made their first appearance at a ball at 
Government-house, where Louisa fainted, and was carried out, not being 
able to bear the blaze of her rival’s jewels, as she followed her into the 
supper-room, whither Mrs. Arbuthnot was handed by the viceroy himself. 


THE LAST OF SEVEN. 

On, chide her not, oh, chide her not, 
Although the child has err'd ; 

Nor bring the tears into her eyes 
By one ungentle word. 

Nay, chide her not — six months ago, 

In summer's balmy pride, 

A sister's arm was round her neck, 

A brother at her side ! 

But fiintber heart is sad ; alone 
•She ganders by each flowery bed ; 

That Ulster’s clasping arm is gone, 

That brother’s voice is dead. 

And sometimes when, beside my knee. 

She sits with face so pale and meek, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
The tears upon her cheek. 

Then chide her not, oh, chide her not ; 

Her trespass be forgiven 

How canst thou frown on that pale face ?— 
She is the Last < if Seven ! 
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EXPERIMENTAL VOYAGE TO THE N.E. COAST OF CHINA. 

No. II. 

It is but fair (Mr. Lindsay, indeed, says so) to give the Chinese an opportu- 
nity of relating their own account of the affair at Ning-po, which was pub- 
lished in the Peking Gazette. " It will be seen,” Mr. Lindsay remarks, “ that 
k it differs in various particulars, but it is no bad specimen of the mode in which 
reports of occurrences in distant provinces are reported to the imperial 
throne.” 

Extract Peking Gazette t translated by Mr. Lindsay . 

“ I, the minister Foone-yung~ah (foo-yuen of Che-keang), report to the imperial 
throne concerning an English barbarian ship, which came from Fokccn to Che-keang, 
She has already been expelled and driven out of the ocean. I now request an imperial 
order, directing, that the military officers of the various cruizing camps who neglected to 
guard against this occurrence may be delivered over to the proper tribunal for trial and 
punishment; thus awe and respect will be maintained in the government of the ocean.. 
Looking upwards, I supplicate his imperial majesty to examine into the affair. 

“ On the 22d day of the 4th moon, I received a document from Wei-yuendang, 
acting viceroy of Fok'een, stating that petitions from various camps and heens 
announced that an English barbarian ship had arrived at Fokeen, and anchored in the 
seas of Woofoo. * I, the viceroy, have already ordered her to be expelled, and now 
communicate the fact to you, that acting in co-operation we may effectually examine 
into the case and guard against its recurrence.* 

“ On receiving this, I immediately communicated it to the lyes, that they might 
forward the account to all the civil and military officers on the coast, directing them 
with careful heart to examine, and with active exertion to guard their stations; and if 
by accident they should fall in with the barbarian ship, then with activity to trace her 
steps, pursue and drive her away : moreover entirely to cut off all traitorous natives 
from clandestinely associating with and assisting them. No remissness or negligence 
will be permitted. This is on record. 

* c Afterwards,' I received a letter from Tae-hung, tetuli of Chekcang, stating that by 
various petitions from the military stations the following report had reached him. * On 
the 26th* day of the 4tli moon, the said barbarian ship, taking advantage of the wind, 
came from the ocean, and abruptly, without reporting herself, entered the Meau- 
keang at Ketow, and on the 27tli* day arrived at Chin-hae, wishing to proceed to 
Ningpo custom-house to sell her cargo. We then directed the military and police to 
go in ships of war and obstruct her progress ; on which she returned and anchored off 
Yew-shan. 

“ * At that period, I, the tetuli, in company with Chin-poo-yun, the tsung-ping of 
Tinghae, happened to be absent with my squadron in the northern ocean, at the distance 
of 100 le, in order to suppress an insurrection and to regulate some affairs of the 
Whang fisheries. But on hearing of this, I immediately by starlight and darkness (t.e. 
travelling by day and night) proceeded to Chin-hae ; and in conjunction with the taou 
and the foo, I ordered the said barbarian ship to be expelled, and with speed to set sail 
and depart. Further, according to inquiries made bytbe che-heens of Chin-hae and other 
places, it was ascertained that in the said barbariatii&ip there were seventy men, and 
the cargo she brought consisted of calicoes, broa&doths, camlets, and such goods ; 
and the said barbarians presented a barbarian book in one volume, which had been for- 
merly printed. Moreover, a barbarian man, named Hoo Hea-me, presented a public 
petition to the che-foo, in which with importunate urgency he groanedf forth his entrea- 
ties for permission to trade.' 

“ These documents were forwared to me (the fooyuen) for a thorough investigation 
and decision. 

♦* I have carefully examined the barbarian book ; it is entitled ‘ An Essay on the 
» These dates arc all correct. 

f The meaning of this character is a person groaning in an extremity of distress. 
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AfFairs * (the words ' of Great Britain ’ are omitted). Some parts of it are highly 
rebellious and full of falsehoods ; many other parts are perfectly unintelligible. Hie 
general purport of it is complaining that commerce was not conducted with justice at 
*Gantoh ; end on this pretext they desired to abandon that place and come to this : thus 
Manifesting a highly perverse and crafty disposition. But since the reign of Kien Lung, 
these barbarians have not been permitted to come and trade in Che-keang ; yet now, the 
south wind blowing, they have taken advantage of the favourable breeze and have sailed 
to Che-keang, covetously hoping to obtain profit. How could I in the smallest degree 
permit any change in opposition to the fixed laws ? 

“ I then issued a perspicuous order to the taou and foo not to permit the barbarian 
ship to trade. I also wrote to the tetuh and tsung-ping that they might order all the 
military officers to cruize and guard. Moreover 1 deputed Tang-fun-tsang-tseang, on 
my staff, and Sihip-tung-tuh-tungche* of Tae-chow-foo, to go with the utmost speed to 
Cbin-hae, and, acting in conjunction with the taou and foo, rigorously to prohibit the 
natives from holding any intercourse with her ; and at the same time directing that the 
forces of the tetuh and tsung-ping should instantly expel the said barbarian ship, and 
cause her with precipitate speed to quit the frontier, and not allow her to loiter. 

“ I have now received a letter from the tetuh, saying that he had clearly communi- 
cated his orders to the said barbarian, and that he was in some small degree aroused to 
a feeling of repentance, and no longer dared to delay and loiter; but the winds having 
been contrary for many successive days, he was unable to sail away. On the 15th of the 
5th moon, the wind being more favourable, the tetuh, in conjunction with the t«ung- 
ping, ordered the cruizers to expel the ship directly. The said barbarian ship then 
spread her sails and went forth into the ocean. The tsung-ping then led out his squa- 
dron, pursued her, and compelled her on that very day to quit the frontier. Moreover the 
tetuh forwarded a list of the various officers whose negligence merits trial and dismissal. 

“ Now I, the fooyuen, on examining, find that there is an easy access from that 
place to Tien-sin and the coast of Keang-soo. It is impossible to say that this barba- 
rian ship, though expelled from this, may not sneak in like a rat elsewhere, I have 
therefore sent a flying despatch to the various tsung-tuhs and fooyuens of Keangsoo, 
Shansung, and Cliihle, that they may cause a careful wateh to be kept to prevent the 
ship from entering. 

“ Moreover, the show-peis Sunting-goan and Tang-lun, and the t6een-tsung Sunting- 
kaou, were appointed to cruize and guard the stations of Kctow, Meaou, Keang, and 
Yew-shan. At the time the barbarian ship abruptly entered, it is true that the tseen- 
tsung, Sunting-kaou, was absent in the southern sea, cruizing against pirates; but still, 
in conjunction with his colleagues, he has shown himself unable to anticipate affairs 
and use precautionary measures to guard his post ; he is therefore equally guilty of 
remissness. It is consequently proper to request the imperial order to deliver over these 
three officers to the tribunal for trial and punishment, in order to maintain dignity in 
the government of the ocean. 

“ Now I, the foo-yuen, respectfully joining with the minister Wei-yuen-lang, acting 
tsung.tuh of Fokeen, and the minister Tae-hung, tetuh of Che-keang, write this 
report ; and moreover forward the barbarian book to the keun-ke (the privy council);' 
that it may be respectfully laid before the imperial throne, requesting his imperial 
majesty to examine th*aQgP^3tlie imperial commands have been received, saying, ‘ it 
is recorded.’ - 

“ Taoukwang, 12th ye^^^j^oon, 20th day (17th July 1832).” 

The Amherst , on leaviiifNfing-po river, the 13th June, stood across to the 
island of Kin-tang (Mr. GutzlafF calls it “ a romantic island”), and anchored 
in a safe harbour formed between it and a small island called Taou-tsze-shan. 
The people of Kin-tang evinced the greatest satisfaction at seeing the strangers, 
many respectable persons visiting the ship, and making small purchases of 
broad-cloth and calico. 


* It is impossible to rectify the orthography of this name. 
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Mr. Lindsay taxes the charts of this part of .the coast of China with ** singular 
inaccuracy/ 9 The town of Chin-hae is laid down in Dalrymple 9 s chart of the 
Chusan archipelago in lat. 30° 18' N., long. 121° T E., whereas the result of 
repeated observations, Subsequently confirmed, gave lat. 29° 54' N., Ion. 
121° 52' 80" E. ^ 

On subsequent reflexion, Mr. Lindsay is led to think that he might have dis* 
posed of his cargo at Ning-po by remaining outside among the islands. He 
states that, hot long after the departure of the Amhertt % a small brig of ninety 
tons anchored in the very spot they had left, near Kin-tang, and carried on a 
trade in opium and English manufactures to some extent. “ My opinion, 99 he 
says, w concerning the feasibility of establishing a trade at thi 9 place, for the 
disposal of British manufactures and opium, is therefore nearly the same as it 
was at Fuh-chow-foo. The government will not sanction it, and will fulminate 
edicts ordering all foreign ships to be expelled; but at the same time, if tact is 
shown, by properly combining moderation and kindness, to conciliate the 
affections of the people, and spirit to deter the mandarins from offering moles- 
tation, an outlet for British manufactures, to a very considerable extent, may 
gradually be formed here; and the way for a more extended intercourse with 
this vast and extraordinary nation, comprising near 400,000,000 of enterprizing 
and intelligent human beings, will thus be gradually paved." 

The river Ta-hea is of inconsiderable size ; its only importance is derived 
from its excellent harbour and its leading to the great commercial city of 
Ning-po. It rises about sixty miles inland, and is not navigable above Ning- 
po. It is the eastern of the three rivers (San-keang) which disembogue them- 
selves into the gulf of Che-keang. The river of this name, otherwise called 
Tsgen-tung-keang, is not of great commercial importance. Hang-chow-foo, 
the capital of Che-keang province, is situated on its banks about 700 miles 
above Chin-hae : it was not understood to be a place of great external trade. 

On the 17th they proceeded towards Shang-hae, a celebrated city in Keang- 
soo province, passing inside the Chusan archipelago, a passage never yet made 
by a European ship. In their passage they were exposed to some danger at 
the mouth of the river Yang-tsee-keang, which Mr. Gutzlaff terms “ the 
largest river in Asia," owing to the shoals and sand-banks. They endeavoured 
to procure a pilot from one of the fishing-boats, but no offer would tempt a 
single individual to pilot the ship to Shang-hae. “ This was evidently," Mr. 
Lindsay remarks, “ from fear of the mandarins," who, Mr. Gutzlaff tells us, 
“ were narrow-minded and ignorant." The fishermen, however, gave them 
directions, by following which they reached the city, which appears never to 
have been previously visited by European traders. 

Mr. Lindsay left the ship, in a boat, on the 20th June, with a petition to 
the taou-tae, praying for permission to trade ; stating, that Chinese ships fre- 
quent the ports subject to Great Britain, whereby the merchants of China 
obtain large profits, and that the merchants of Engl toM /naturall v remembering 
that benefits and advantages should be mutual, desifpl^to participate in the 
profits to be derived from a trade to the northern ports of China. As the boat 
passed the batteries, it was fired at, without ball, a Ad several boats with man- 
darins pushed off from the small town of Woo-sung, where all vessels . on 
entering and quitting take their port-clearance, and forbade the boat’s further 
progress, saying they were ordered to prevent the strangers from going to 
Shang-hae : whence it would appear that some notice had been received of the 
approach of the ship. Mr. Lindsay merely said he had business to transact, 
and proceeded on. 
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The Woo-sung-keang, the river on which Shang-hae stands, runa ior the 
first ait or eight miles S. and S.E. The country is a dead flat, very much inter* 
Seeled with dykes and ditches; it is richly cultivated, and much resembles 
Holland, It was just the period of the wheat harvest, and the whole popula- 
tion were actively employed gathering it: the women and children at the 
Cottages were seen threshing and winnowing the corn as it was brought in. A 
great deal of cotton was also cultivated, 

' On reaching the far-famed emporium, Shang-hae, the vast number of junks 
lying before it (no less than 700 arrived in a week) plainly indicated that lame 
had not exaggerated its commercial importance. The native trade of Shang-hae 
greatly exceeds that of Canton. The town is built on the left side of the river, 
which, Mr. Lindsay says, is the case with every Chinese town he visited: 
he connects this fact with the Chinese custom of assigning the left as the place 
of honour. Commodious wharfs and large warehouses lined the river, which 
is deep enough to allow junks to unload alongside of them. All the wharfs 
were crowded with people, attracted by the appearance of the strangers. 
They landed in front of a large temple, dedicated to the Queen of Heaven; 
The crowd opened to give them passage, and they walked through it into the 
temple, where a theatrical performance was going on, which the appearance of 
the strangers of course suspended. Inquiring the way to the taou-tae’s office, 
Mr. Lindsay and his companions proceeded thither at a rapid pace. They 
passed the city-gates, and found the streets narrow ; many of them were paved 
with small tiles, like Dutch clinkers. The shops were generally small, but 
wares of every description, including European goods, were exhibited in them. 
An enormous crowd soon collected at their heels, aad before they reached the 
taou-tae’s office, they met a person from thence, who said the taou-tae had 
gone down to Woo-sung to meet them, and that they had better return. Mr. 
Lindsay was not to be duped by this shallow artifice, and pushed on to the 
office, an extensive building. As the party approached, the attendants hastily 
tried to shut the doors, but were too late, and pushing them back, they 
entered the outer court filled with numerous low police people : the three 
doors leading to the interior were shut and barred as they entered. After 
waiting “ a few minutes,” and repeatedly knocking at the doors, seeing no 
symptom of their being opened, two of the party (Messrs. Simpson and Ste- 
phens) “ settled the point by two vigorous charges at the centre-gate with their 
shoulders, which shook them off their hinges, and brought them down with a 
great clatter.” After this very courteous and decorous proceeding towards a 
public functionary of respectable rank, who had kept the strangers waiting 
for a few minutes only, “ we made an entrance,” says Mr. Lindsay, “ into the 
great hall of justice, at the further extremity of which was the state-chair and 
table of the taou-tae. Here were numerous official assistants, who, seeing us thus 
unexpectedly among them, forgot totally our unceremonious mode of obtaining 
entrance, and received us with great politeness , inviting us to sit down and 
take tea and pipes. Having remained a short time talking with them, parti- 
cularly with the youngs mtfn who had told us the taou-tae had gone to Woo- 
snng, who was one of his secretaries, and possessed of intelligent pleasing 
manners, we were informed of the arrival of the che-h<$en, who wished to 
speak to us. He entered immediately, and refusing to be seated, commenced 
in a loud angry tone, upbraiding us for our temerity in coming to Shang-hae 
without previously obtaining permission. He was a stout middle-aged man, 
frith a harsh unpleasing countenance, and boisterous manners. 1 replied in a 
tone equally haughty, but not quite so loud, that we came here to trade,, and 
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'that I brought a petition to the taou-tae. Hid answer was, • you cannot trade 
hefe; you must go to Canton.’ I replied with the arguments I had so often 
used relative to the present state of the trade at Canton. The che-hiien now 
called for an interpreter, and I fully expected to see some fellow produced who 
could speak a few words of the Canton-Englisb, to which I had determined to 
reply, in Chinese, that I could not understand a word of it; but instead of 
that, a man from Chaou-chow-foo, in Canton province, came, who knew not 
one word of any European language, nor even of the Canton dialect, that 
spoken in his district being nearly the same as the Fokien. He, however^ 
spoke the mandarin dialect far more distinctly than the che-hPen, and also 
showed much quickness in catching my meaning when my expressions were not 
in correct Chinese. The che-heen now sat down, and I instantly seated my- 
self opposite to him, on which he again rose, and casting an angry glance at 
me, strode out of the room without vouchsafing a word, as if he considered 
himself degraded by seeing me seated in his presence. So soon as he had 
gone, the attendants brought ten, and tried to apologize for his rudeness. 
After a little, he again requested to speak to us, and stated that the taou-tae 
(who had returned very speedily from Woosung) would give us an audience at 
the Teen-How [Moo] temple, to which we must instantly repair. We told 
him we would comply with his directions, and bid him farewell with the usual 
Chinese salutation, to which he made no return whatever; on which I said, in 
a loud tone, * in my country, the government-officers are civil to strangers ; 
you, it appears, act differently, and return the courtesy of strangers with 
rudeness; but still, in order to show to you and all the present company that 
we understand the rules of propriety and decorum, wc again salute you before 
we depart; on which Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, with the utmost politeness, 
performed the ceremony of tso-yik , bowing moderately low, with the hands 
joined, which is the utmost that is in use amongst equals. The che-hecn 
coloured to the very tips of his ears with vexation ; but seeing that all the 
spectators enjoyed his mortification, he returned our salute, though with a 
very bad grace, and we went away, returning through the same gates we had 
entered, and were shown to an inner court of the temple, where we had first 
landed, which we were informed was to be our lodging for the night. Round 
the court were three spacious apartments : the left one was assigned to us ; 
and the centre was prepared for the taou-tae, who shortly arrived, with a 
large retinue of mandarins and lictors, with chairs and whips. About a quarter 
of an hour after his arrival, I was told to come in and present my petition ; 
but I first sent to say that I expected to find chairs for Mr. Gutzlaff and 
myself, if the taou-tae and the other mandarins were seated. In reply, this 
was stated to be impossible, as their customs required a merchant to pros- 
trate himself before a mandarin of the rank of the taou-tae, yet that we were 
only required to stand; but that if I was a mandarin in my own country, and 
the business I had to communicate was of a public nature, then we might' be 
seated. I replied, ‘I am no mandarin; but my petition, if favourably 
received, and the request it contains is complied with,’ "may be called of a 
public nature ; and it is ndt on my account I object to stand in the presence of 
your mandarins, so much as on account of the high respectability of my 
country. I have also been seated at Ningpo in the presence of men higher in 
rank than the taou-tae ; my reply, therefore, is, if the mandarins are seated 
we must sit ; if they stand we will also stand.’ No less than half an hour was 
lost in debating this point, and it was finally arranged that the taou-tae should 
stand to receive us, and we were then ushered into the hall, where six man- 
Asiat. Jour . N.S.Vol.12. No.47. Y 
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darirts were seated in a semicircle. I. approached, hut seeing no sy tepfofaft of 
any of them rising to receive me, I abruptly turned on my heel and returned to 
Our apartment, where I rather warmly expressed my indignation at the paltry 
artifice which had been played on us. Our interpreter, the secretary^ and 
several mandarins tried to soothe us with soft words, and on a positive pro- 
mise that no such trick would again be played, I once more returned. Imme- 
diately on perceiving me, the taou-tae rose and came forward. I delivered my 
petition into his hands, but without listening to a word I had to say, he in a 
boisterous tone upbraided us nearly in the same terms as the che-heen, who 
was one of the present company, and said we must instantly return to Canton, 
and not stay here a day. I replied, * the trade of Canton is ruined by the 
oppression of the local government ; your vessels frequent our ports, therefore 
we have come here ; for the rest, our sentiments are contained in the petition 
1 have delivered ; read it, and you will understand/ He replied, with in- 
creasing warmth, ‘ if the Shang-hae vessels frequent your ports, let your 
government drive them away ; they are not sanctioned by ours in so doing/ 
I replied, * instead of driving them away, our government encourages them to 
fcome, and treats all strangers with kindness : we have, therefore, a natural 
right to expect the same at your hands/ The taou-tae evidently had prepared 
to brow -beat us with fierce looks and angry words, but I repaid them both; 
and in reply to some very uncivil expression, I said, *your excellency will find 
that my countrymen are equally ready to repay civiity or insult/ We now 
returned to our apartment, which was crowded with mandarins and attendants 
of various sorts. After the lapse of another half-hour, the original petition 
was brought back with a copy, which was shown to me, and I was informed 
that it was not requisite to receive the original, as a copy could answer all the 
purpose, it was therefore returned to me. I at once positively $nd firmly 
refused on any account to receive back a petition which had been pubticly 
delivered and read, affirming that it was a gross insult to request such a thing. 
This point was debated warmly for a long time ; and the unfortunate petition 
was bandied backwards and forwards between the taeu-tae’s room and ours five 
or six times ; at last, he, seeing that nothing could be gained from us, gave up 
the point, and took it away with him, leaving a message that we should stay 
at the temple for the night, but that on no account were we to quit it; that all 
we wanted should be provided for us, and that early in the morning we should 
return on board, whither he meant to accompany us. Shortly after he had 
gone, a blue-button naval mandarin came to me with the following singular 
proposal: that all our men and the entire contents of the boat should be 
brought into the temple, and the boat given in charge to their people. I 
replied by asking the assembled mandarins if they took us for fools or chil- 
dren, that they behaved in this manner towards us; that our sailors were per- 
fectly competent to take charge of the boat ; and with regard to the message, 
intimating that we were to be held as prisoners in the temple, I recommended 
them not to enforce it if they valued the hinges of their doors.- * Now, that our 
two foes, tbe taou-tae and the che-heen were gone, the military mandarins 
'were generally inclined to be civil ; but there was not one among them all tfio 
possessed the manners of a gentleman, or any intelligence; Whilst supper was 
preparing, we sauntered out to the quay and talked with the people, who 
krc&e still in vast crowds, but cordial in the extreme. *£$ere, as everywhere 
else, the fiune of the pamphlet had spread like wildfire ; about twenty we had 
distributed in our walk to the city, and now we were surrounded by people 
anxiously begging for a copy* 
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• * We had no reason to complain of want of hospitality here on some points, 
aa an excellent supper was provided for us, and comfortable bed-frames were 
laid for .our accommodation* After supper I went and sat for half an hour with 
the mandarins, who asked numerous questions about England and her colonies* 
navy, mandarins, &c. We were here accused of being mandarins in disguise, 
which I strongly disclaimed.” 

Next morning (21st June), on going out, they found copy of an edict issued 
by the taoutae and posted on the walls of the temple where they lodged, inti- 
mating that an English ship was sauntering about the waters of Che-keang, and 
had been at Chin-hae; that flying despatches had been sent to the commanders 
of the military and naval forces, as well as the police, to repel her; that orders 
had been issued to the inhabitants of the coast and sea-faring people to report 
the appearance of the * f barbarian ship,” and that all intercourse with the 
ship was strictly forbidden. The edict was dated 18th June, a day or two 
prior to Mr. Lindsay’s arrival here. 

In spite of the orders they had received, they again entered the town and 
made purchases : Mr. Lindsay states that the friendly disposition of the people 
to them was strongly apparent. Shops, where woollens were exhibited, were 
more abundant here than elsewhere : in all of them the character of Kung-*ze % 

* Company’s,* was conspicuously placed over the names of the various articles. 
The following is a rate of prices asked at various shops : camlets, from 56 to 70 
dollars per piece; superfine broadcloths, 38 to 46 dollars; long ells, 12 to 16 
dollars. No calico was seen, although it was said to be frequently brought 
here. Mr. Lindsay distributed pamphlets and trading papers in all the shops, 
which both the people and mandarins showed the greatest anxiety to receive; 
and the crowds on all sides assailed them with entreaties for a copy of the 
former, the effect of which upon the minds of the people, he says, perfectly 
surprised them. 

They found the mandarins much more polite than they had been the day 
before. The supercilious che-heen now met them with the greatest politeness, 
and obsequiously forced them to take the highest seats. All the others were 
equally friendly in their demeanour, and talked about the great desire they 
felt to be on cordial terms with the English, and the satisfaction they would 
feel if commercial intercourse could be promoted between them. “ Such are 
Chinese mandarins all over the empire,” observes Mr. Lindsay ; “ compliance 
begets insolence ; opposition and defiance produces civility and friendly pro- 
fessions.” 

On their return to the ship next day, they found Captain Rees preparing, in 
spite of the representations of danger made by the mandarins, to enter the 
river. Military precautions, of a very ineffective and ridiculous character, were 
in progress to impede the vessel’s passage to Shang-hae : Mr. Lindsay is con- 
vinced that fifty resolute and well-disciplined men would have routed all his 
imperial majesty’s forces at Shang-hae. “ The plan which I intended to pur- 
sue,” Mr. Lindqey states, “ was to declare that, as my request was addressed 
to the decision of tl^ superior mandarins, I was determined to await that of 
the tsung-ttth (viceroy), who was' alone capable of deciding on the point of 
whether we were . to be permitted to trade or not ; and consequently I would 
not yield obedience to any other orders but his. The advantages which 
appeared to me derivable from this plan were twofold. In the first place, it 
appeared highly probable the taou-tae, in his anxiety to induce our departure, 
in order to be enabled to report our expulsion, might be induced to enter 
into a. compromise, and permit us quietly to dispose of our cargo* On the 
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other side, if a reference was made to the tsung-ttth at Nankin, it ensured the 
greatest publicity being given to the fact of our having come to Shang-hae seek- 
ing for trade ; and a report of the circumstances being duly forwarded to the 
emperor, and the complaints of foreigners against the unjust and oppressive 
system under which the trade was conducted at Canton being thus reported 
simultaneously from various parts of the empire, it might naturally be hoped 
would provoke an inquiry into whether such charges were well founded or not ; 
and thus eventually prove of some service to the trade at Canton.” This 
scheme, however, produced no advantageous results. Their object was even 
penetrated by the <c heavy dull-looking ” taou-tae, who made another attempt 
next day to return the petition, which was sent to the ship covered by an edict, 
addressed ** to the man of the barbarian ship, Hoo-hea-me,” and without an 
official seal, informing him that his petition could not be reported to the 
higher authorities, as it would be conniving at a breach of the laws, and that 
therefore it was “ thrown back,” — an expression of great contempt. Mr. 
Lindsay sent back the petition with an expostulatory letter, which had its due 
effect, the taou-tae wishing to have his edict returned that he might write 
another in a more conciliatory tone, which Mr. Lindsay declined. The taou- 
tae therefore sent a written apology. 

' Every evening, during their slay here, they landed at Woo-sung and walked 
some miles in the country ; “ this,” he says, “ we continued to do every evening 
during our stay. A mandarin and several attendants always accompanied us, but 
professed that their object merely was to protect us from any evil-disposed na- 
tives. We frequently landed at some distance from the town, purposely to avoid 
our escort, and never met with anything but the greatest friendliness on the part 
of the natives. The whole country was dotted over with small villages, sur- 
rounded with trees. The population appeared very great, but healthy and 
well fed : wheat, in the form of vermicelli and cakes, forms the principal part 
of their food. The land, from which the wheat had just been cut, was 
ploughed-up, irrigated, and again planted with rice, which would be cut in 
September; a proof of the extraordinary fertility of the soil. The winters arc 
said to be very severe. Ice is kept in great abundance throughout the summer, 
but is principally used for the preservation of fresh fish. Each family appears 
to cultivate a small portion of ground with cotton, which was of a light yellow 
colour.*’ In every cottage were the requisite implements for carding, spinning, 
and manufacturing cloth sufficient for their own use; the remainder they sell. 
In several the whole process was seen in action at the same time, and speci- 
mens of the yellow cotton, both in its rough state and after being manufac- 
tured into cloth, were brought away. The price for a piece is from three to 
four mace (about 2s.) : the nankeen cloth from Shang-hac is said to be the best 
in the empire. 

On the 1st July, Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff, with two officers of the 
Amherst , visited the large alluvial island of Tsung-ming, above sixty miles 
long, by fifteen to eighteen broad, and daily increasing^ frpui the deposits of 
the great river, which o rte ji m lly formed it. It is idost fertile and 

thickly populated district*^ China : the i n 1 1 abi healthy and 
vigorous, with a fine ruddy complexion, are said half a million. 

The south entrance of the main land of Tsung-mii%^^ : about 31° 30' N. 
They visited a town called Sin-kac, or Sin-kaou, whlcff is long and narrow, 
about half a mile in length, with some respectable houses and shops, on one 
of which it was announced, in large characters, that Company’s camlets and 
broad-cloth were sold there. Upon inquiry, however, it appeared that none 
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of these commodities were really on sale, but the characters were put on the 
sign, <f to look respectable.” The people were extremely kind and friendly. 

On their return, they saw a mandarin undergoing punishment for a breach 
of military discipline: the offence was suffering the English boat to pass the 
fort without reporting it. 

Time passed, and no progress was made. The local authorities suffered 
matters to remain in statu quo, some inferior mandarins coming daily on board 
the ship, entreating in the most abject manner, with tears as well as impreca- 
tions, that it would depart, or at least go outside the river, kneeling and offer- 
ing to perform the Jco-tow to gain this point. Merchants came on board, but 
though Mr. Lindsay offered his goods at extraordinary low prices (camlets at 
thirty-six dollars a-piece, little more than half the sale price), the merchants 
would not bii}', though all would have purchased opium, an illicit article, with 
avidity. Mr. Lindsay even offered, if an arrangement could be made to enable 
him to dispose of his cargo, to abandon his intention of waiting for the vice- 
roy’s reply to his petition, and to set sail immediately; but even this offer was 
unavailing. . 

On the 5th July, he made another visit to Shang-hae, and had another 
interview with the che-hcen, who was now civil, and even courteous and com- 
plimentary. He repeated the unvarying reply to the applications to trade, 
namety, that whatever private feelings the local authorities might have upon 
the subject, “ so long as the imperial laws prohibit it, the thing is impos- 
sible.” The che-hcen agreed to <c shut his eyes ” at their making some trifling 
purchase of silks and crapes in the city. 

Next day, Mr. Lindsay was invited to an interview with an officer of rank, 
deputed by the foo-yuen from Soo-chow. The discussion, which was con- 
ducted with great urbanity and propriety on the part of the officer (who was a 
foo-tscang, or lieutenant general), led to no result, the officer urging the 
inviolability of the imperial laws, and the notoriety of their being positive against 
the application now made ; and Mr. Lindsay pointing out that the laws were 
often violated, in respect to emigration and the trade in opium : an argument 
which the lieutenant-general could of course meet only with a shrug and tant 
pis! An apology was again made for the uncivil edict from the taou-tae, 
which was recalled, and another substituted civiler in its terms, but stronger 
in its enforcement of the necessity of the ship’s immediate departure. 

On the 8th July, they took their departure from Shang-hae, where, though 
it is evident the strongest expectations had been formed of trading at this 
place, their failure, after eighteen days* exertions, was more conspicuous than 
elsewhere. Mr. Lindsay, however, considered that, up to this period (that 
prescribed for his return), the result of the voyage had established two points, 
both of some importance, one, “ that the natives of China in general wish for 
a more extended intercourse with foreigners ; and, secondly, that the local 
governments, though opposed to such a wish, yet are powerless to enforce 
their prohibitory^e^ts.” 

Mr. Lindsay was no great point tc^be gained in going to any of 

the ports in ;M^^?h^<TArtary, but a visit to TVe-tsin, the third emporium in 
the empire, an1ft,j^ppi|bhow, Kae-chow, or Nan-kin, the principal emporiums 
of Manchow worth the sacrifice of a little time, or of their visit 

to Corea and Loo^noo. The fact seems to be that he was utterly discon- 
certed at so decided a disappointment of his expectations. 

He accordingly directed his course to . the Shan-tung promontory (being 
followed out of the river by sundry junks of war, which performed the usual 
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ceremony of “ expelling? the barbarians," by cannonading the vessel when she 
was about six miles dff% and, on the 15th, the Amherst anchored in the ha iw 
bor of Wei-hae-wei, which was visited in 1816 by the embassy. The town, 
though now a small village, exhibits tokens of former importance in paved 
streets and an extensive, though ruined, wall. “ In a small temple, built on 
a platform at the most elevated part of the ramparts, is found an old inscrip- 
tion, from which it appears that this fortified town was built during the Ming 
dynasty, in the reign of Ching-tsoo (A D. 1400), to 'protect the neighbouring 
country from the piratical descents of the Wo barbarians (the Japanese), who 
at that period repeatedly pillaged the coasts of China. The emperor Tae-tsoo, 
in 1388, directed fifty-nine towns to be built along the coast, and this probably 
was one of them, which was completed by his descendant, Ching-tsoo. The 
name of the town is very significant of its object, the characters meaning, 
4 Majestic Protector of the Sea.’ The natives here were less cordial and com*: 
inunicative than on any other part of the coaBt. The Mandarin language 
is spoken here in its greatest purity, even by the peasantry, though the general 
character of the natives of Shantung is rude and illiterate. 

On the 16th, the Amherst stood out to sea and crossed over to Corea, an 
island on the coast of which they made next day. The name was Chang-shan* 
pung-shang, in Chinese. Their appearance on landing occasioned some sur*. 
prise, and the people (who were fishermen) strongly objected to their approach- 
ing the cottages. Mr. Lindsay determined to profit of the opportunity of 
being on the coast to endeavour to gain a communication with the rulers of 
the land, which might obtain a more cordial reception than is usually accorded 
to visitors here, and with this object he drew up a petition to the king of 
Corea, which he resolved to deliver as near as practicable to the capital. The 
petition was to the same purport as those he had addressed to the Chinese 
authorities. 

As the spoken language of Corea was not known to any of the persons in 
the Amherst , the only mode of communication was by writing, the Chinese 
characters being the written vehicle of the Corean language. They landed, with 
a written paper intimating their object, and proceeded towards a village, being 
met by numerous parties, and when about 200 yards from the village, they 
were stopped, and desired to be gone, one man writing, “ If you do not in- 
stantly depart, soldiers shall be sent for to decapitate you." Mr. Gutzlaff 
replied by a written threat of reporting this behaviour to the king, which occa- 
sioned some alarm ; but the whole party continued by signs urgently to entreat 
their departure, with which, fearful of u unpleasant consequences," Mr. Lind- 
say complied, and “ as no advantage could be obtained by further communi- 
cation with this misanthropic race," they got under weigh and stood to the 
southward. Subsequently (21st July), they stood in towards the group of 
islands amongst which Hutton’s Island is placed, which were thickly inhabited. 
They went on shore at one of the islands, and found the people not so rude 
and inhospitable as to the northward, though they would hot allow the stran- 
gers to walk through the village. A native, sent by a mandarin of rank in the 
neighbourhood, to ascertain , on what business the shipbadftiome, offered to 
conduct it to a safe anchorage. This man, who thoroughly Understood Chi- 
nese, stated that the name of the capital, which was 206 U distent, was Keng- 
ke-taou Han-yang : the first three characters, which have been hitherto 
adopted in all maps as the name of the capital of Corea, appear merely to 
designate that it is the chief town, and the two last are the name of it. In 
reply to a question as to the name of the king, he said, “ I dare not .write his 
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meted name; he rules over more than 300 cities; he is forty-three years of age, 
and has sat on the throne thirty-six years.’ 9 

In compliance with the directions of this person, whose name was Teng-no, 
the vessel was removed from Lok-taou, the island where it had anchored, to Gan- 
keang, a deep bay, or rather passage, amongst numerous islands, and anchored 
near a large village where some mandarins were staying, two of whom visited the 
ehip next day; one of them named Kin, was a fine old gentleman of sixty, 
frank and good-humoured ; the other, Le, was an infirm person, with a vene- 
rable white beard. Numerous questions were asked, as to where the ship came 
from, and the object in coming. In reply to a question whether the letter was 
on (kung) public business, Mr, Lindsay says he considered it advisable to say it 
was, and accordingly wrote, “ Our object in coming here is to trade with your 
country ; the ship is a {kung) public ship, and the letter treats on public sub- 
jects. 99 This appeared satisfactory ; but numerous questions were put as to 
what the contents of the letter were. Mr. Lindsay stated merely that the 
contents of it were for the perusal and decision of their king ; adding, that it 
was his wish publicly to deliver the letter and presents to them on shore during 
the afternoon. The novelty of the whole transaction was evidently rather 
embarrassing to the Corean chiefs ; they looked at each other, hesitated, 
several times dictated to their secretary, stopped him, and finally replied 
nothing. The interview took place, and as some parts of the account are 
curious, we shall abridge but very slightly the extract given from Mr. 
Lindsay’s journal : 

** Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens, started in 
the long-boat, accompanied by our two native friends (Yang-yih and Tong-no). 
We went to the village, which is the temporary residence of the chiefs, and 
landed on the beach among about fifty wild-looking Coreans, several of whom 
performed the throat-cutting ceremony,* and evidently showed they wished 
us away. Yang-yih had also quite lost his vivacity, and wrote with a pencil, 
that the chiefs had gone out, and we had better come to-morrow. This inti- 
mation was now too late, and I was determined to see the thing fairly out, 
so we walked unarmed straight up to one of the alleys of the village, which 
is surrounded with a thick wattled fence, twelve feet high, so that no houses 
can be seen. As we approached, we heard the sound of trumpets, and saw 
two soldiers (who are distinguished by a blue dress, felt hat, with red tuft of 
hair hanging from it) marching down the lane blowing with all their might. 
They emerged just as we approached, and keeping close together abreast so 
as to block the passage, they blew a tremendous blast at us. We stopped 
and stared with astonishment ; but, in a half minute, we saw the old chief 
and Kin coming down the lane on open arm-chairs carried by four bearers. 
Le was seated on a tiger-skin, and made a most picturesque figure. The 
trumpeters now marched forward, and we staid looking on to see what was to 
happen next. On approaching us, both the chiefs got out of their chairs and 
saluted us with politeness, at the same time pointing to the beach, where 
more than twentyC people were at work raising a* shed on poles. We ex- 
plained, that coftiJfig&ii public business, we expected to be invited into a'public 
office to deliver' our document in a respectable manner ; but the chiefs again 
pointed to the shed* and after speaking to our two friends, got into their chairs 
again, and proceeded tp the beach with two trumpeters before, two behind, 

• When offers of presents were made, or any thing attempted contrary to their wish, the Coreans 
drew their fingers across the throat. “ Land where you will," observes Mr. Lindsay, “ on the most 
unfrequented islands, the same sign indicates the penalty to which a Corean exposes himself by 
' admitting foreigners to his dwelling." 
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and four or five more soldiers, none of whom carried arms. Our two : friends 
now tried by signs and taking our arms to induce us to follow the chiefs, hut 
we expressed our dissatisfaction at this mode of reception, and while Mr. 
GutzlafF was writing, I gradually without violence forced my way through 
about ten. natives at the entrance of the lane, and entered the opened space 
before a house, where was a commodious covered verandah outside. I now 
.pointed to this, and seating myself, explained that we would be well satisfied 
there. As I entered, a loud yell was set up by several people, and one of the 
soldiers ran down to inform the chiefs of what was going on. In a couple of 
minutes another yell was raised, and looking out to see what was the cause, 
we saw four soldiers running along the beach towards us, and two of them 
each seized on a man with a large hat, which the first took oif, and then rail 
off again, dragging their victim between them as quick as they could run. 
The chiefs were seated on their chairs on men's shoulders close to ‘the shed. 
On the culprits arriving, they were first made to kneel before the chiefs and 
.then laid down, and while one man removed their lower garments, another 
brought a long paddle, and one stood over each, in readiness to inflict sum- 
mary punishment. 

“ We, in the meanwhile, had followed to the spot to see what was to hap*- 
pen, and arrived just as the punishment was about to be inflicted. I could 
not, however, tamely look on and see perfectly innocent persons punished 
for. my own act, so I went straight to the soldier, who was in the act of 
striking, and stopping the uplifted blow, motioned bim to stand aside; one of 
the crew, a stout negro, did the same to the other, and as the fellow did not 
seem inclined so quietly to submit to his authority, he in a moment wrested 
the paddle out of his hand and threw it to a distance. A crowd of more 
than 200 people had assembled round the chiefs, who sat raised up among 
tthem in their open chairs, and appeared much troubled in mind. In the mean- 
while Mr. Gutzlaff had written a few words, saying that if these men were 
punished for our acts, we should instantly return to the ship and quit the 
country. They consulted for half a minute, and then old Le directed the 
prisoners to be liberated, and they scampered off as quick as their legs could 
carry them. 

" The chiefs now descended from their chairs, and entered the shed, in- 
viting us to follow them : mats were spread, with tiger-skins laid over them. 
A short conversation by signs having been carried on, in which we intimated 
our discontent at this reception, Le wrote requesting that the letter should be 
delivered, and I, without waiting to reflect, drew it out, and placed it in his 
hand. A moment’s thought reminded me that I had made a great mistake, 
and that if we wished to be invited into the village, it could only be done by 
refusing to deliver the document under a shed. It was now, however, too 
late; but on being requested to direct the presents to be brought out of the 
boat, I saw and profited by the opportunity to retrieve my error in diplomacy. 
c No,' said I ; ‘ presents to the King of Corea cannot be delivered in such a 
disrespectful way : if you have no respect for us, that, you treat us thus, I 
think that which is due to your own sovereign would si you that a letter' 
and presents should not be delivered under a miserablebsfred.’ They seemed 
much puzzled, and answered, * It is our laws which prohibit it.' * Then** 
said 1, ‘ the presents must accompany the letter ; I shall take it back.' This 
mode succeeded perfectly, as they evidently were very anxious that the letter 
and presents should be delivered. They first tried to soften us by expressing 
the high respect they entertained for us and our honourable nation, Then it 
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was proposed that only Mr. GiitzlafF add myself should accompany them, and 
we should be invited to a house. I said if Messrs. Simpson and Stephens were 
included, 1 was satisfied ; and this was agreed to, and a message sent to pre- 
pare a house to receive us. 

“ We were now invited to proceed into the village; the chiefs ascended their 
chairs, the trumpeters blew, the soldiers pummelled away right and left among 
the crowd, as in China. On approaching the entrance of the village, a halt 
.was made, and soldiers with trumpets were sent inside, probably to see that 
no women were loitering about. The procession moved on, and the chiefs 
entered one of the first houses in the village ; so that we saw little more of it 
than from outside, every lane being wattled so that no houses are seen : even 
in the one we entered, the doors and windows were closed ; but a commo- 
dious place was left under the roof, on which mats were spread. I was asked 
if 1 would now send for the presents, and accordingly did so. They were 
packed in three cases, and were laid down on mats before the chiefs. I now 
rose, and in a formal manner, with my hands raised up, walked forward to the 
principal chief, and delivered the letter into his hands, with a paper requesting 
it and the presents might be forwarded with the utmost speed, which we were 
promised should be done. 

“ Wine was now again handed round, with raw garlic as a relish, and we 
were made to take a glass, and the chiefs informed us of their intention again 
to pay us a visit to-morrow, and we parted on very friendly terms. On going 
away, the poor fellows whom I had rescued from a cudgelling came and ex- 
pressed their thanks most strongly; and the circumstance appears to have 
created a much more kindly feeling in our favour, as on going away almost 
all the people joined in giving us their salutation, which consists in clapping 
the hands together on a level with the face. We now returned on board, and 
found that in our absence practical signs of friendship had been sent to us in 
two fine pigs, ready killed, a bag of rice and some vegetables, accompanied by 
a card, with the seal of the chief. We therefore have a right to feel that we 
have made some little progress towards a friendly intercourse with this misan- 
trophic race of beings.” 

The visits, interviews, and conferences were numerous during the time they 
awaited a reply from Court. The communication was tedious, as it was en- 
tirely* by writing. The information thus produced was consequently rather 
scanty, though the communicants appeared to be intelligent and curious. 
They stated that the books read and studied in Corea were mostly Chinese, e g. 
the Woo-king , though it has a literature of its own ; that their religion was 
Chinese and temples were dedicated to Confucius, Mencius, &c. One day, 
they succeeded in inducing Yang-yih to write out a copy of the Corean alpha- 
bet, and Mr. Gutzlaff having written the Lord’s Prayer in the Chinese charac- 
ter, the same native both gave the sound and wrote it out in Corean charac. 
ters ; but after having done it, he expressed the greatest alarm, repeatedly 
passing his hand across his throat, and intimating that if the chiefs knew it he 
would lose his head. 

The Coreans are described by Mr. Lindsay as appearing naturally a sus- 
picious race; every village and even isolated houses are surrounded by a high 
wattled hurdle, which effectually prevents any person from seeing into the 
interior. No reason could be extracted from them for their repugnance to suf- 
fering die strangers to enter their villages; “some very strong cause,” Mr. 
Lindsay remarks, “ must exist to render this feeling so powerful and univer- 
sal.” The manners of the Coreans are represented as more friendly than has 
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been imagined. Two of the chiefs dfhed on board the ship. The customs of 
the Coreans at their meals are like those of the Japanese. Each guest has a 
separate little table, about a foot high, before him ; the chop-sticks used were 
like the Chinese ; but they carry a small knife at their, girdle to cut the meat with. 

4 Mr. Lindsay, with a party, in the long-boat, explored a deep bay in the 
vicinity, in the course of which they landed, and from a high hill had an ex- 
tensive view, not the least curious object in which was a crowd of women hur- 
rying from the presence of the visitors. The Coreans seem extremely jea- 
lous of their women being seen by strangers. They were always rudely driven 
back and confined to the house by the men when the Europeans approached, 
though they are employed in various kinds of labour, and treated with very 
little consideration by their partners. Mr. Lindsay attributes this mysterious 
dread of exposing the fair Coreans to the eyes of strangers, to “a preju- 
dice deeply rooted in their minds by education, and enforced by the severest 
penalties of an arbitrary and oppressive government.” This mode of solution 
he applies to almost every difficulty: thus he supposes the refusal of the 
Coreans to admit the strangers into their villages to be in obedience to some 
law "enforced by dreadful penalties.” 

At length, on the 9th July, after nearly three weeks’ delay, an envoy from 
the capital brought a decision on the petition. He visited the ship, accom- 
panied by Kin and Le, and, owing to the mode of intercourse, by writing, 
Mr. Lindsay was able to preserve a verbatim record of the conversation. The 
substance of the envoy’s statement is that Coneu, being subordinate to and 
dependant upon China, cannot engage in commercial intercourse with Euro- 
peans without permission of the emperor ; that the petition could not be laid 
before the king, as the officers at the capital dared not report the receipt of it, 
which was contrary to the laws. Mr. Lindsay urged that “ Siam and Cochin. 
China are both tributary to China ; that Corea is on the same terms as these two 
nations, yet both China and those countries admit our ships to trade with 
them.” All the envoy answered was " my nation does not act thus.” After 
observing that the petition and presents had been received through the stupi- 
dity and ignorance of the local officers. Kin and Le, the envoy ordered both 
letter and present to be put on board the ship. This proceeding Mr. Lindsay 
resolutely withstood, alleging that they had been received at a public inter- 
view, and positive pledges had been given that they should be forwarded»to the 
king. This reduced the envoy to great perplexity. He declared that Kin and 
Le had told falsehoods ; he entreated, bowed almost to the ground, and made 
signs that his head would be cut off and his bowels ripped open if Mr. Lindsay 
persisted in his refusal. 

This gentleman says he could not help feeling that he had just and strong 
ground of complaint against the Corean government for the treatment he had 
experienced, and in spite of the repeated denials of the envoy, he cannot for a 
moment doubt that he acted by express orders from the king. “ It is evident,” 
be remarks, “ that all hopes of establishing commercial intercourse with these 
people must for the present be abandoned.” He* resolved to adhere to his 
determination not to receive back the letter and presents unless they were 
accompanied by an official document ; for, he observes, “ I cannot help consi- 
ing that, in all intercourse with these nations, a character for undeviating 
truth is the first point to be established : ” an observation which tends much 
to corroborate the justice of the strictures passed by the Court of Directors 
upon the line of conduct adopted by Mr. Lindsay, so “ entirely opposed to 
that frank and ingenuous course, which the Court has. been at all times anxious 
should mark our bearings towards the Chinese.” 
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* Before he departed, Mr. Lindsay drew up a statement of all the principal 
occurrences, in a “ memorial for the inspection of the king,' 9 of which four 
copies were made for four different functionaries, between whom discord 
seemed to prevail, whence it was augured that one of the copies at least might 
reach the royal ear. Mr. Lindsay learnt that there were a few Chinese at 
court, to whose ill-offices he attributed the failure of his application. 

On leaving Corea, the Amherst proceeded to the southward, sailing outside 
the Corean archipelago, and on the 22d August, anchored in Na-pa-keang 
bay, in Great Loo-choo. 

“ The principal object which I had in view in visiting Loo choo,” Mr. 
Lindsay says, " was to make the experiment whether the inhabitants might not 
willingly engage in commercial intercourse, now that an opportunity was 
offered to do so. The description given in Captain Hall’s voyage of the hos- 
pitality and amiable manners of these people has excited a lively interest con- 
cerning them. I therefore could not avoid feeling that it was incumbent on us 
to bear in mind that what little connexion has hitherto subsisted between our 
countrymen and its inhabitants has been marked by the purest benevolence on 
their part. No British ship has ever touched here without experiencing their 
hospitality. Their motives for this conduct might appear doubtful, did it only 
apply to the King’s ships which touched at Loo-choo in 1816 and 1827* but 
exactly similar hospitality and kind feeling was exhibited to our countrymen in 
distress, when H.M.’s ship Providence was wrecked here in 1797. 1 deter- 
mined to deliver a short statement expressive of our wishes, but if it was 
objected to comply with them, not to press it in any way which might prove dis- 
agreeable, or tend to lessen those friendly sentiments which were established 
by the kind and judicious conduct of Captain Maxwell towards them. I 
therefore drew up an explanatory paper, to be presented to the chiefs with 
whom we might first communicate ; and if the proposal made was favourably 
received, it would then be a fitting time to write a petition to the King, and 
accompany it with suitable presents. 

M We anchored in the roads about a mile from the town ; but the weather 
was so boisterous that no boats ventured to come to the ship. The wind was 
directly off* shore, but so violent that Mr. Gutzlaff and myself had considerable 
difficulty in getting on shore. We landed on the jetty, at the entrance of the 
river. A crowd of people came down to meet us, one of whom accosted me 
in English, of which he knew a few words ; but they were much pleased and 
astonished at hearing us address them in Chinese. We went to a temple adjoin- 
ing and held a long conversation, in which wc explained to them the object of 
our visit. We inquired for Madena and Amjah, who are mentioned in the 
voyages of Captains Hall and Bcechey ; they at first declared they were both 
dead; but Amjah shortly made his appearance in direct contradiction of this 
assertion. Two of the principal persons in our conference were named Ee- 
chih and Osoko ; they both inquired after Captain Beechey, and told us that 
a whaler, the Partridge , Captain Stavcrs, had visited Loo-choo in the February 
previous, and had stayed there three weeks on the most friendly terms. Ee-chih 
showed me a short English and Loo-choo vocabulary, which he had made by 
the assistance of Captain Stavers. We were surrounded by a great number 
of decently-dressed natives, most of whom spoke Chinese fluently, and we 
were overwhelmed with questions on subjects of every description. The terms 
in which we spoke of their countrymen appeared to give much pleasure to all. 
Before we went away, Ee-chih requested we would give him a list of any 
things we wanted, that they might be sent to us ; this was quite a voluntary 
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offer on hb part With regard to our hopes to ' tride with them, Ee-chih 
shook his head, and said they were too poor to have anything to exchange with 
us for our valuable goods. At parting, Ee-chih and the othcV chief promised 
to come to the ship the following day, if the weather moderated ; and if not, 
1 told him 1 should come on shore to deliver my letter at the temple inhabited by 
Captain Maxwell in 1816. Three Japanese junks were lying in the river, but 
the chiefs strongly disclaimed having any intercourse or trade with Japan ; und 
declared that these junks had been driven to the southward by stress of weather, 
and merely taken shelter here to refit. 

• “ Next day (S3d August) the gale continued unabated, so that no boats 
ventured out ; in the evening we landed with some difficulty at Pootsong, and 
were shown to the temple ; Ee-chih and Amjali soon arrived ; the latter 
accosted mein English, of which he could speak several phrases very intelligi- 
bly, We were requested to enter one of the apartments ; tea and pipes were 
brought, and the utmost friendliness of manner shown. However prominent 
urbanity and gentleness of disposition may be among the Loochooans, it could 
not blind us, though strongly prepossessed in their favour, to the utter indif- 
ference to truth which they manifest on all occasions. Truth, indeed, appears 
barely to be considered in the light of a virtue among them, if we may judge 
from the careless manner in which they saw themselves convicted of the most 
flagrant self contradiction in the space of a few minutes. Having waited for 
some time in the expectation of the arrival of a chief of rank, I delivered my 
letter to Amjah, with a request it might be forwarded immediately. 

“ 24th August : — This day the wind moderated, and during the forenoon we 
had a visit from Amjah and two other chiefs, all of them wearing their hatchce- 
matchces, or caps of ceremony. They staid all the morning on board, and showed 
the greatest curiosity on every subject ; Amjah clearly told me that the request 
to trade could on no account be granted ; he also inquired if ours was the some 
ship which had been to Full- chow in the spring, and said he was there himself 
at the time, in the Loochoo junk which annually trades with that port. Our 
object throughout the conversation was to convince them of the friendly feel- 
ing entertained by my countrymen towards them, the unreasonableness of 
their suspicions, and the great advantages they would derive from trade and free 
intercourse with us. Nothing seemed to surprise them more than our acquain- 
tance with various parts of their manners and customs, which wc had acquired 
from the works of Captains Hall and Beechey, and it was evident that our 
knowledge of Chinese rather increased than diminished their suspicious alarm. 

“ Early on the morning of the 26th, Amjah, Ee-chih, and several others came 
ofl; bringing the following letter in reply to my statement : 

Ma, the chc-fooof Chungshan-foo, in the kingdom of Loochoo, gives the following 
reply to a document presented by Hoo-Hea-mc Tajin, which be has respectfully re- 
ceived. Therein it was stated [here follows the statement, omitting all parts of it 
complimentary to themselves.] 

Upon examination, it appears that the wish entertained by your honourable kingdom 
to establish trade with our mean nation originated in sentiments of cordial friendship* 
for which >ve feel highly grateful; but our mean country is a mere jungle and by no 
means extensive ; the land is sterile, so iliat there is scarcely any produce ; neither is 
8ny gold or silver found in it. Thus we possess nothing to offer in exchange for your 
cloth, camlets, and calicoes. Moreover, our mean kingdom has never bad any laws 
for the regulation of trade with foreign nations. Though this is a trifling concern, yet 
we can by no means change our laws, which are very strict; therefore it is truly difficult 
to report on the subject to the king. 
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To conclude, we beseech Hoo Hea-me Tajin to examine thoroughly the reasons, as 
before assigned, which prevent our trading. This is the reply. ; 

Taoukwang, 7th year, 12th moon, 30th day. 

“ This reply/’ as Mr. Lindsay observes, “ set the question of trade with 
the Loochooans entirely at rest.” The following morning tbo Amherst got 
under weigh, and the party landed at Macao, in the evening of the 5th Sep* 
-tember 1833. 

This expedition, therefore, as a commercial speculation, failed, a fact 
admitted by Mr. Lindsay himself, in his . official address to the Select Com- 
mittee ; and we believe few persons will dispute the justice of the conclusion of 
the Select Committee, that “ the undertaking may be considered as having 
failed in removing those feelings of jealousy on the part of the Chinese govern- 
ment which have long excluded foreigners from a more intimate connexion 
with China; it has, however, succeeded in effectually silencing the assertions, 
so boldly advanced by persons whose ignorance on this subject it has exposed, 
of the facilities that are experienced on the coast from a more widely extended 
commercial intercourse with the Chinese empire ; and the merit of having 
substantiated the fallacy of such assertions rests with the Honourable Company.” 

Edicts have since been issued,* which show that this voyage greatly excited 
the observation of the imperial court, which has evinced its determination to 
prohibit more strongly the resort of foreign ships to any other port than that 
of Canton. 
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Abstract of Returns, showing the proportional numbers of Deaths and Invalids in 
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* See our Asiatic Intelligence in last vol. pp. 124, 145, and 231, and in our present number, 

1 By Hen. Marshall, Esq., Dap. Insp. Gen. of Army Hospitals.— Bdin. Mad • Journ ., No. 117. 
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HINDUMETAPHYSICS.-Mo.nl. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A BBAHMIN AND AN EUROPEAN* 

Ba. Have you been thinking any more on the topic of our conversation 
-since we last met ? 

Eur. I think I have been thinking; but you will scarcely allow that Euro- 
peans think at all. 

Br. Verily, in Europe an Asiatic can hardly think. Your climate is too 
cold ; and there is every where so much bustle and noise, that one cannot 
easily get the mind into the attitude of thought, and no sooner has a train of 
reasoning entered the mind than it is put to flight and dispersed in all direc- 
tions by some common-life movements, by which we are prevented from rising 
to anything of a transcendental eminence. 

Eur. Pardon me, if there should be any want of respect in the suggestion, 
that you Hindoos think too slowly : — in England, especially since the intro- 
duction of steam-engines and rail-roads, every thing is done with a most 
amazing rapidity ; and as the mind sympathises with the body, perhaps it may 
happen that as wc can travel ten miles while you are travelling one, we can 
also think ten times as quickly as you can. 

Br. It may be so, it becomes not me to doubt because I cannot refute it. 
I dare say that you do think very rapidly, but as the rapidity of your loco- 
motiveness produces accidents by explosions and oversets, to the great peril 
and manifest detriment of heads, necks, legs, and arms ; so also your over- 
hastiness in thinking frequently terminates in a blow-up or a break-down of 
your theories. Your proverbs seem to indicate something of the kind, } r ou 
say, “ slow and sure — " the more haste the worse speed j” with' many others 
of the same complexion, which proverbs would sever have had any existence 
in your language but for your pernicious propensity to rapidity of movement. 
You may recollect how, in our first conversation, you presently admitted 
those principles on which I proved to you the Sanchya philosophy was founded ; 
and yet when you saw that the tree of your philosophy would bear the Sanchya 
fruit, you immediately cut it down. This is a specimen of the rapidity of your 
thinking : no wonder then, that, when you wish to express any great quickness, 
you say “ as quick as thought.” 

Eur. There are certainly some propositions which may be rejected as soon 
as they are stated ; such, for instance, as those which involve an absurdity or a 
contradiction in terms. You yourself would not require any long train of 
thought in order to deny the position that it is possible for the same thing to 
be and not to be at the same time. 

Br. Certainly, I should not take a long time to deny it, because I do not 
think that I should be disposed to deny it. 

Eur. Nay, now you are really laughing at me, and endeavouring to make 
experiment of the power of sophistry in contradicting one’s senses. 

Br. Ah, there now, pardon me, but you must allow me to say that you 
English people are too sensible. 

Eur. Too sensible ! You now are disposed to flatter. How is it possible 
for any one to be too sensible ? 

Br. Very possible indeed. You are too sensible to be rational. 

Eur. Well again ! That is the strangest assertion I have ever heard. Too 
sensible to be rational 2 I should think that a man only shews his sense by 
being rational, and that the most sensible would be the most rational man. 
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Be. I may mistake your language, but I should take it that sensible concerns 
the senses, and rational the reason. 

Eve. We generally Apply the word sensible to the understanding. 

Be. You do? Then that is true which 1 have often heard told of you, that 
the English philosophers materialize spirit, and spiritualize matter. Instead of 
deriving knowledge from mind, you imprison mind in matter, and you measure 
the results of mind by the standard of the senses. Is not this manifestly 
wrong ? 

. Eva. But surely it would be absurder still to suffer our minds to persuade 
us out of our senses. 

Ba. I see, I see how it is. You are, as I said, too sensible — you rest alto- 
gether in the bodily senses, and you take their report only ; and you do not 
use the mind at all, or you use it only in subserviency to the senses. Your 
very application of the word sensible to the understanding is a proof that your 
minds are animal. 

Eva. But surely the understanding as well as the senses will tell you that it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time. 

Br. I am afraid, however, that even in this matter you attribute more to the 
senses than to the understanding. Now, if the senses could tell us all things, 
where would be the need of mind or understanding ? Let me inquire, how- 
ever, more particularly whether it be so really absurd as you seem to imagine, 
to believe that is possible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same 
time. Do you think I can convince you ? 

Ecjr. I am almost sure you cannot. 

Ba. There now, you are arming yourself against conviction and closing your 
mind to reason. You know, I presume, that in a very great degree the will 
influences the belief : now if you feel! confident that I cannot convince you, 
you will not be convinced. 

Eur. But I must be convinced if I cannot refute your arguments. 

Ba. Not so, indeed, for when you could not refute my arguments concerning 
knowledge and power, in our first conversation, you notwithstanding refused to 
admit my conclusions ; and that simply because the theory did not fit your 
European prejudices. 

Eur. Well then I will endeavour to be as open to conviction as I possibly 
can. Let me therefore hear your reasoning, which shall prove that it isjpossi- 
ble for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time. 

Be. There is an obstacle in the way which I must first remove, and that is 
your strong prepossession of the impossibility ; for I take it for granted that 
you can never believe a thing to be possible till you have ceased to believe it to 
be impossible. 

Eur. Clearly. 

Be. Now you affirm it impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same time ? 

Eur. I do. 

Br. In the sentence which expresses your position, you discern three several 
ideas, viz . being, not being, and time. Do you not ? 

Eur. I do. 

Be* If your affirmation then includes three ideas, you must, if you under- 
stand your affirmation, understand the ideas included in it. 

Eur. To all practical purposes I think that I understand these three ideas 
perfectly well. 

Br. Ah, my good friend, we are not talking about practical purposes, but 
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concerning philosophical verities and transcendental truths. * Tell me, I pray 
you, what you mean by being. 

Eua. I apprehend that you hardly need any information on that point; our 
ideas of being must be pretty much alike. Every thing that^we can see, hear, 
feet, smell, or taste has a being. 

Ba. And is there nothing else which has a being ? What say you concern* 
ing spirit, which can neither be seen, heard, felt, smelt, or tasted? 

Eua. It may be thought of. 

Ba. Good; — then being includes whatever can be seen, heard, felt, smelt, 
tasted, or thought of. What is not being ? 

Eua. The reverse of being. 

Ba. Not being includes therefore what can neither be seen, heard, felt, 
smelt, tasted, or thought of? 

Eua. Stay — let me consider. May not that which is not be thought of? 

Ba. You are afraid of conceding too much, or in other words, you are 
afraid of being driven out of European theories. 

Eua. Nay, I am only fearful lest I have given a false definition of being. 

Ba. By a false definition, you mean one that will establish my philosophy 
and overthrow yours. Let it, however, be for a moment conceded, that that 
which is not may be the subject of thought. 

Eua. And surely it may, for I can think of many things which are not. 

Ba. Be it so ; I have no objection. But let me ask you, when you think, 
must not your thoughts have an object? 

Eua. Certainly. 

Ba. When, therefore, you think of that which is not, that which is not is the 
subject of your thoughts. 

Eua. Most undoubtedly. 

Ba. Then you acknowledge that which is not is. * * 

Eua. How can you say that I make any such acknowledgment ? 

Ba. Because you say that that which is not is tha subject of your thoughts ; 
and in so doing, you not only affirm that that which is not is, but you even go 
so far as to say what it is, viz . the subject of your thoughts. 

Eua. Then I had need find another definition of being, which I fear is not 
easy. 

Ba. Would you find it convenient to affirm that that which is not, is not the 
subject of thought ? 

Eua. That would answer but little purpose, and I also fear would lead me 
into greater perplexities. 

Ba. So I fear. Or would you find any extrication from your difficulty by 
saying that nothing is not ? 

Eua. You bewilder me so, that I shall presently be scarcely able to distin- 
guish between being and not being. 

Ba. I must acknowledge that you seem somewhat at a loss. Yet it is not 
by any means philosophical for you to affirm so positively that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and hot to be at the same time, when you find that 
you do not know what is being and what is not being. If then you will not 
affirm that nothing is not, will you affirm that something is not? You must, 
I think, grant either that nothing is not, or that something is not. 

Eua. Surely I may safely affirm that something is not. 

Ba. And will you not also allow that something is ? 

Eua. Of course. 

Ba. And do you know every thing that is ? 
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Sba. 1 do not* . 

Ba. Do you know every thing which is not ? 

Eur. I do not. 

Ba* If you do jM>t know every thing that is, and every thing that is not, 
how can you know that there may. not be something that is, and at the same 
time is not? 

Eur. Because I cannot conceive how any thing can be and not be-— it is a 
contradiction in terms. 

Ba; Can you conceive how that which is, is? 

Eur. I must acknowledge that I cannot. 

Ba. Neither, I suppose, can you conceive how that which is not, is not? . 

Eur. Certainly I cannot. 

Ba. And you do not deny that something is, and something is not ; and why, 
therefore, should you affirm that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be at the same time, because you cannot conceive how it can be? You 
seem to know neither being, nor not being, yet you make a proposition in 
which both are involved, and you are positive as to the truth of your pro- 
position. 

Eur. You may confound and perplex me by sophistical questions, but I 
shall never be convinced that it is possible for the same thing to be and not to 
be at the same time. 

Ba. Do you know what time is ? 

Eur. I might tell you that time is the measure of duration, and then you 
might ask me what is duration and what is a measure, so that at every step 
the difficulty would increase instead of diminishing. The profoundest philoso- 
phers have found themselves at a loss to define time, yet the plainest and most 
uneducated minds have a sufficient apprehension of what it is. 

Br. Therefore you should be the less positive in persevering in your position, 
seeing that it includes three terms, not one of which, according to your owu 
statement, you understand. For how can you state positively that it is iropos? 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, when you know 
not what being is, nor what not being is, nor what time is ? 

Eur. I verily believe that, were you disposed to assert that whatever is is 
not, you would find no lack of argument. We may now, however, change a 
little the topic of discourse ; for as you cannot get out of my mind the impres- 
sion that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same 
time, you of course will not be able to convince me of its possibility. I 
would now fain ask you how it is that you reckon affirmation among the species 
of evidence by which men arrive at demonstration and certainty ? 

Ba. Our means of knowledge are threefold, and so are. yours, and so must 
be the means of all imperfect beings : it is only for beings of a superior order 
to know by. intuition. Our means are perception, induction, and affirmation. 
Perception and induction we have in ourselves, affirmation we have in others. 
Perception we have through the senses, induction by the mind, and affirma- 
tion is the result of the perception and induction of others. 

Eur. But may you not be deceived by affirmation ? 

Ba. May we not also be deceived by perception and induction ? Do not our 
senses frequently deceive us ? And as for induction, are. we not as frequently 
liable to be deceived by that? Induction deceives you or me, seeing that, it 
leads us to.. different conclusions. If it were not for affirmation, how little 
should we know ! All your very early knowledge comes to you by means. of. 
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affSrmatlon/which you receive as of, the existence of 

things which you cannot learn by perception or induomu. ' 

Sue. All that is very true, nor have I any thing to object to it, only methmks 
you should be very cautious how you receive affirmation, sqpingthat you may 
tie veiy easily deceived by it. 

Be* Are you quite sure that you receive affirmation cautiously yourself? 

Eoe. I think you may have perceived, in my conversation with you,! that I am 
not apt to receive affirmation very hastily or implicitly,' seeing that, notwith- 
standing you affirm to me that it is possible for the same thing to be and not to 
be at the same time, together with many other matters, I do not receive them 
as verities. 

Be. In your rejection of these doctrines I do not jee- that you are cautious in 
receiving affirmation, but rather the reverse ; because your mind has been pre- 
occupied by the affirmation of others, and you have received their affirmation 
eo implicitly, that it is only by the evidence of that affirmation that you hold 
your opinions, seeing that you cannot corroborate them by induction. What 
'but affirmation tells you that Gulliver was not a philosopher of the Sahchya 
school? Were you to make true confession, you would readily enough own 
that affirmation, however you may affect to despise it as a source of know- 
ledge, exercises a greater power over your mind than any other source what- 
ever. You see that by induction you cannot prove that it. is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be at the same time, nor can you prove it by per- 
ception, therefore, your proof is only from affirmation, which in this instance 
exercises a stronger influence than any thing else aver your mind. Now then 
you may clearly discern, unless your prejudices db absolutely blind you, that 
you not only receive affirmation as one of your sources of knowledge, but that 
you use it most copiously, and rely upon it most implicitly. 

Bob. But still, generally speaking, we examine by our own understandings 
and* perception, as far as we can, those things of which we are informed by 
affirmation. 

■ Be. You may fancy that you do so, but your examination is more of form 
than of force ; and if you were to look more closely into your minds, you 
wobld find that there are no principles of belief that lay a firmer hold upon you 
than those which you owe to affirmation. 

Bite* There may be some truth in this. 

Be.' l am glad that you are so far enlightened as to acknowledge it. May I 
not hope in time to bring you to an acquiescence in the doctrines of the S&nchya 
philosophy? 

Bua. Oh, no ! you will never bring me to admit doctrines which contain a 
manifest absurdity on the very face of them. 

Be. - Ivperceive now, by the very smile upon your face as you speak, that one 
principal reason why. you so positively and pertinaciously reject the Sanchya 
philosophy is, that in your country affirmation is against it. 

* ■SOEi Angknifty I not also say that one reason why you receive the Sanchya 
philOsophjF-iS^ibat in your country affirmation is in favour of it? 

/ Be. But l ean also support it by reasoning, and by reasoning too from the 
, -ISeiiseqUences of your owii admitted axioms. 

‘ We certainly do admit that knowledge is power, and that knowledge 

j&^inc^ and that, with knowledge, power also may increase ; but we 
cannot posBibly admit that either the knowledge or the power of finite beings 
cart increase to, an infinite extent: and indeed, even on the supposition that 
there was plausibility in your theory, and that by any continued effort of the 
mind, power and knowledge might increase to a vast degree, yet there would 
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BOtb% timeenough, * speeeof human 1% for any one to reach to 

that peeiecdmat which you speak. 

Of that fact I am well aware, and I believe that most modern philoso- 
phers of the Sancbya school admit thAt the present life is not sufficient for the 
purpose pf arriving at. a transcendental perfection : therefore you perceive that 
a wider field is opened for the operation of the principle, and therefore you will 
probably lie somewhat more ready, or at least less reluctant, to receive the 
Sanchya theory. 

Eub. Nay, indeed, I must freely and fairly tell you, that I can never be 
brought to on acquiescence in such extravagancies; which do violence to all 
feeling and reason. 

Bn. Exactly so ; you acknowledge that your prejudices against the Sanchya 
philosophy are insuperable even by reasoning, and that therefore the force of 
affirmation on which your own philosophy rests is the most convincing proof to 
yoaof that which you believe. Now, permit nie to ask you, do you not admit 
that the future state of being is endless in duration ? 

Eub- I do admit it. 

Ba. And do you not also admit that improvement in wisdom and power may 
be continually progressing in that state? 

Eub. I see no reason to deny it. 

Bb. Furthermore, do you regard infinite power and wisdom as stationary or 
progressive ? 

Eub. Clearly, it must be admitted that they are stationary, for it would be a 
contradiction in terms to say that infinity could receive addition or accession* 

Bb. If then the mind is continually making progress in wisdom and power^ 
must it not be approaching nearer and nearer to infinite wisdom and infinite 
power, that is, to what you call omniscience and omnipotence ? 

Eub. The mind may make approaches, and may be susceptible of vast im- 
provements, but still it may fall far short of omniscience and omnipotence. 

Bb. But if the mind is making progress towards infinitude of wisdom and 
power, and yet never reaches or never can reach that point, this inability must 
arise from some impediment to its progress. You say, that the mind may make 
continued progress in wisdom and power — -you say, that it may, make this pro- 
gress in a state of being which has no end; now, how can it fail of arriving at 
infinitude in an infinity of duration, unless some stop be put to its progress ? 
Arid what Is it that makes the interruption ? And at what period does improve- 
ment cease? 

Eua. We cannot speak positively of a future state. 

Ba« You have spoken so positively as to affirm of it that its duration is infi- 
nite, and that it is a state of progressive improvement. I wish you then only 
to say, what prevents the mind from arriving at omniscience and omnipotence, 
if. it.be continually making progress thereunto ? 

Eua. If I were to admit that the mind of a created being could ever attain 
unto infinite power and wisdom, I should make a concession that &was possible 
for man to become god, and so I should virtually uphold a sy^g# : of atheism. 

Ba. You are not the first that has affirmed that the Sanchya doctrines are 
essentially atheistic ; but I can assure you that there are many who hold those 
doctrines who are very far from atheism : indeed, I will say that your views of 
philosophy are far more atheistic than mine; for though you admit the- 
existence of a deity having infinite wisdom and power, yet your notions of 
infinite wisdom and power seem to be very limited and imperfect. 

Eua. My notions are that omniscience and omnipotence belong only to one 
supreme being, and that they are unattainable by any created being. 
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•' - Bm.But rtotwithfitandiiig tlmt you deny the attainabteiiM of omniscient 
end omnipotence, you acknowledge the existence of those principles on which 
they ture manifestly attainable. There is somewhat in this that is inconsistent, 
and that is quite as perplexing as the affirmation that it » possible for the same 
thing to be and not to be at the same time. Either the roipd goes on increase 
ing in wisdom and power, or it does not. If it goes on increasing to all eternity, 
hunuit arrive at infinity of power and wisdom ; but if it does not arrive at 
omnipotence and omniscience, how, when, and where, is its progress inten* 
fupted? 

• Eua. Truly, I most say that to answer you in this matter is not in my power. 
I cannot suppose that the created should ever attain unto the power of the 
uncreated. And now, after all that we have said on this topic and on 
Others connected with the Sanchya philosophy, I am of opinion that the dis- 
CuBsion has not produced any, even the slightest, assimilation of sentiment 
between us. We leave off nearly if not quite as we began. I must, however, 
be permitted one remark, and that is, that I do not know any one systenf of 
philosophy, or, if I may so speak, of antiphilosophy, which may not be pushed 
into absurdity by an ingenious arrangement of questions. And I think that 
when we quit sense we talk nonsense. 

Be. So do I. 


MEDICAL RETIRING FUNDS. 

The Bengal and Bombay medical establishments are petitioning the Court 
of Directors for permission to form retiring funds, to grant annuities to their 
Seniors, in order to facilitate their retirement and to expedite promotion, upon 
the principle which has been not only sanctioned, bat liberally assisted, by the 
Honourable Court for upwards of twenty-five . years in the Madras presi-' 
dency.* 

The Court, in reply to the Bombay petition, have expressed their approba- 
tion of the general principle, and have recognized the vast advantage to the 
service of seniors being enabled to retire ere exhausted by age and climate, in 
the efficiency thereby obtained at the head of the department, and the spirit 
of hope and energy thereby infused through the inferior grades; but they 
Have observed that, at Madras, the Medical Fund contains within itself a 
charitable branch for provision of widows and orphans, distinct from the 
Mi litary Fund ; whilst, at Bengal and Bombay, the surgeons are incorporated 
in the Military Charitable Fund, and consequently, the Court conceive that 
they should in like manner join the Military Retiring Fund about to be 
organized, and under that impression have refused their sanction to a separate 
fund. This ultra consideration for the supposed claims of the military upon 
their medical brethren appears to have gratified neither side : a correspondent 
of the Bombay Courier, under the signature of “The Grey-haired Captain,” 
has expOti|fcthe fallacy of the union being supposed a benefit to the military; 
Whilst thl%tedical establishment have renewed their applications,-!* with the 
strong support of Lord Clare’s government, that they may be allowed a sepa- 
rate fund, for reasons which appear to be conclusive. 

‘ The Brimbay petition first states that their subscribers (upwards of one hun- 
dred) have, with one exception, joined in the prayer for a separate fund ; 
that, among other discrepancies betwixt the military and medical establish- 
rdtetits, viz. age at entering the service, professional habits, and periods of 
gjJHk Madras Retiring Fund gives two annuities of £400 each and one of £200 annually to retiring 
P||p,f the Petition Is given in our Asiatic Intelligence. 
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retxirement,?»the two branches of service differ so strangely in the proportion 
in which rank is assigned them* that no arrangement, could equitably propor- 
tion their monthly subscriptions and eventual claims. The military, in fact 9 
enjoy the proportion of fifteen per cent, field-officers, and only sixty per cent, 
subalterns ; whilst the medical services of Bengal and Bombay are allowed only 
four and two-thirds per cent, field-officers, whilst they have upwards of seventy 
per cent, subalterns, and that too in a body of which the junior, when he 
joins, is not a lad of sixteen, as the military cadets are, but a professional 
man, who must be twenty-two years of age, and member of a royal college, 
after six years* preparatory education. 

It is impossible to conjecture what new modification the medical establish- 
ment may eventually undergo, but it may reasonably be hoped that a greater 
liberality in the distribution of rank will be extended in favour of the senior 
surgeons, of whom there are very many, at each of the three presidencies, 
who, after twenty-five years’ service, and six years’ preparatory education,— 
which brings their claim for consideration parallel with military servants of 
thirty-one years’ service, — have still no higher rank than surgeons or captains ; 
the new rank of staffisurgeon, with the rank of major, and eligibility to the 
best appointments, might be formed for these unfortunate gentlemen, whose 
situation deserves commiseration and relief. 

As respects the Retiring Fund, — the Civil Fund is now working, and the 
Court possess grounds on which to calculate how far the life-assurance system, 
which they have organized for their civil servants, is likely to pay its own way ; 
and to what amount and where the debit or credit may probably be. In India, 
it is generally argued that Government will derive a very great advantage, and 
that more liberal terms might be afforded to their civil servants; but admitting 
the balance to fall, as it probably will, to the credit of Government, then it 
may be suggested that a medical fund for all India, based upon the rules and 
provisions of the Madras Fund, might be safely, and most advantageously for 
all parties, established by Government. m 

The medical servants for all India exceed 700 ; the union of their subscrip- 
tions into one fund, as is done with the Civil Fund, would insure its perfect 
stability, and would simplify and economize its working ; or perhaps the very 
establishment now existing for the Civil Fund, with a very trifling addition, 
would suffice for both. 

Supposing this practicable, then five annuities of £400 each for Bengd, 
three to Madras, and two to Bombay, would be nearly the fractional propor- 
tion ; and admitting the Civil Fund to be an equitable adjustment for both 
parties, and twenty-five years’ experience having shown the Madras Retiring 
Fund to be a successful scheme, then it may safely be assumed that Govern- 
ment would suffer no pecuniary loss, whilst the benefit to the service would 
l>e incalculable. Government would, at the same time, abundantly secure their 
aim of being efficiently served by the comparatively early retireme^ of .their 
officers, ere the worn-out veterans had become worse than usele^thfpugh age 
and climate. Thirty years’ wear and tear is too much for those who land in 
India at twenty-two ; very few are good for much after the age of fifty, of 
which twenty-eight years have been spent betwixt the tropics. But without a 
Retiring Fund, in the present and probable future state of the service and 
of the money-market, affecting interest and exchange in India, no man can be 
supposed likely to be able to quit the service under thirty , years, however for- 
tunate or, prudent he may have been, and supposing he has rigorously imposed 
upon himself the penalty of celibacy. 
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The term jungle iatery ill-understo^^^ wfifcgene-' 

rally associate it with uninhabited forests and almost impenetrable thickets, 
whereas all; the desert and uncultivated parts of India, whether covered 
with wood or merely suffered to run waste/, are styled jungles ; and jungle* 
wallah is a term indiscriminately applied to a wild eat or to a gentleman 
who has been quartered for a considerable period in some desolate part of 
the country. Persons who are attached to very small stations in; remote 
places, or who reside in solitary houses surrounded only by the hjsl^tations 4 
of the natives, are said to be living in the jungles. 

For a short period, a sojourn amidst the untamed wildernesses of Hin- 
dooslan is very desirable, and with the exception of the fixed inhabitants of 
Calcutta, all persons visiting India must have had more or less experience 
of the delights of savage life in their passage through those unreclaimed 
tracts which continually occur during a long march. But though* perhaps, 
as much as may appear to be desirable may be seen in a journey of two or? 
three months, it is necessary to occupy the same spot for a considerable 
length of time, in order thoroughly to understamMhe ways and modes oP 
spending the day in the solitary districts of a foreign country ; for, in con- 
stant movement through wilds, however monotonous, the incidents of the* 
march and the change of scene afford a salutary relief to ennui, which is 
not to be found in a fixed residence. If our fellow-sojourners in the wilds do 
not happen to be^congenial spirits, if the boar of the neighbouring cate (plan- 
tation) happen to be as agreeable a companion as the bore of the adjacent 
bungalow, the misnamed society of the place becomes an additional grievance. 

There are perverse persons in the world who refuse to accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances in which they may be placed, and who, 
by carrying the formalities and observances of large communities into 
the jungles, effectually prevent the easy sociability which can alone render, 
constant intercourse desirable. Where the circle is extremely circum- 
scribed, the evil is without remedy ; the efforts of one individual, or even 
of one family, must be unavailing, and the minority are condemned to 
lead the most irksome life imaginable, thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources, and those resources miserably contracted by the peculiarities of the 
climate, and the difficulty of procuring the materials necessary to carry on 
any little ingenious art by which they may hope to beguile the time. To 
descend to particulars, we may imagine a small station (there are many 
such in {fidia, though it would be invidious to name them), in whieh the 
number of Europeans does not amount to more than a dozen individuals ; 
this station a$$fefist a hundred miles from the head-quarters of the district, 
and the inhabitants depending entirely upon each other for society, with 
the exception of any chance traveller who may happen to pass through. 1 
WThere the persons tfcus congregated together are of cheerful; obliging 
dispositions, tendy to fall into any rational plan for the benefit and advan-' 
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tage of the wfc^^ jungles of India may foe rendered 

exceedingly delightful, and.tfo§|ewhp have enjoyed its freedom from 
worldly <pet and ^ sober existence, will look back 

upon it as thef most ^enviable portion of their lives. Conversation will 
supply the place of books, and the fevr books which the station may boast 
will furnish topics for conversation, if those who are fond of reading can 
be induced to enter into discussions upon what they read. When this is the 
case, the vahie of a book is enhanced to a degree scarcely conceivable to 
those who etui command a well-furnished library at home: the commenta- 
ries elicited pay not be very profound, but if lively and entertaining, they 
form adimrable substitutes for the Edinburgh and Quarterly, and where 
anything like talent is brought into play, the absence of many of those 
prejudices, which can scarcely fail to bias opinions concerning new works in 
the places of their production, renders decisions formed in the jungles of 
India more just and impartial than those which are so peremptorily pro- 
nounced by the leading reviews of the day. 

The bachelors of a station usually bestow all their tediousness upon each 
other, and unless one should be more studious than the rest, whether their 
tempers and habits should assimilate or not, will be constantly together, 
frequently taking no sort of pleasure in that daily intercourse which they 
cannot live without. With the ladies it is different; they will not be at the 
trouble of leaving their houses except upon formal invitations, unless 
inclination should lead them into society ; in this event, neither rains nor hot 
winds can prevent them from traversing the short distances which divide the 
bungalows. from each other ; and when kindness of heart or mutual tastes 
bring them into constant association, the gentlemen follow in their train, very 
few preferring the jovialities of their own exclusive circle to the attractive-: 
ness of a feminine coterie. The fruits of domestication amid the ladies, 
where the harmony is not interrupted by any mal-accident, are of incalcu- 
lable value; so much, indeed, depends upon the wives and sisters of the 
residents, that there ought to be an Act of Parliament to prohibit the 
exportation of any lady, who is not qualified to lighten the dreariness of 
an Indian jungle. 

It has been before remarked, that there is little scope for feminine industry 
in our eastern possessions. Charity bazaars, which put so many fair-fingers 
into motion in Europe, are unknown out of Calcutta. Where there is no 
theatre, no fancy ball in perspective, requiring dresses and decorations to be 
fashioned out of such materials as only a bold and imaginative spirit would 
consider applicable, invention flags ; people like to fancy that they are manu- 
facturing something useful, and though nothing in India Js unprofitable 
which affords employment for the fingers, preventing the m&gable tedium 
'resulting from utter inactivity of body and mind, encouragement is neces- 
sary to induce perseverance, and it must be confessed that the gathering 
together of ladies, in the days of tapestry-hangings or of eleven-sided pin- 
cushions, has always tended to the production of a thousand stitches where 
one would suffice. The climate in . India is unfortunately adverse to needle- 
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work,, or any work wbos^ hoauty maybe endangered by hands whjph 
cannot be kept ait a proper temperature : thread-nettin^^ing the precau- 
tion to use silver implements, is the employment best adapted tp the hot 
weather, but the fair proportions of many a scarf have been curtailed.by the 
want of a few reels of cotton. The natives twist all the thread they use as 
they need it from the raw material, division of labour being very ill-under- 
stood in Hindoostan, — in consequence perhaps of the dearth of political 
economists,— and Calcutta does not always afford a supply of the precise 
article wanted to complete some delicate manufacture, which will not admit 
of any inferior substitute. European shopkeepers vary their prices so con- 
siderably, according to the demand, that prudent persons will not indulge in 
the purchase of goods charged so much beyond their value. The ladies at 
a jungle station were disappointed of a supply of glazed cotton, in conse- 
quence of the enormous price put upon the stock which only one milliner in 
Calcutta happened to have on hand; six rupees (twelve shillings) per 
ounce was asked for what in England sold for half the number of pence, 
and the gentleman employed to execute the commission, struck with the 
magnitude of the sum, requested fresh instructions from his fair correspon- 
dents, who laid their w r ork aside in despair. Thus, it appears that there are 
many temptations to idleness and few incitements to industry; and in nine 
cases out of ten, where the ladies of a station only meet upon ceremonious 
occasions, all the work, both useful and ornamental, will devolve upon the 
native tailor employed in the household. It is di$cult to say how the females 
of Anglo-Indian families, who are only visible upon great occasions, pass 
away their time. At large stations, it may be supposed that they are really 
not at home when such an announcement is made to the visitor ; but in the 
jungles, where every movement must be known at the neighbouring bunga- 
lows, there is something mysterious in the seclusion of the lady of the house, 
and it is to be feared that she does not think her neighbours worthy the 
trouble of making herself visible: her dressing room forms an impene- 
tralia which is only to be guessed at ; if country-born, or transplanted at a 
veiy early age, she perhaps finds more amusement in conversation with her 
native attendants than in that of Europeans of a higher grade of intellect; 
There are generally a few ladies at every European station addicted to this 
mode of thinking and acting; but in a large society their habits are of little 
consequence ; it is only when a malign star condemns the members of some 
fatiiily, whose mental acquirements are of a superior order, to drag out two 
or three years of their existence in a jungle where there can be no recipror 
city of sentiment between them and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
houses, that the indulgence of idle and debasing habits can be felt as a 
grievance.. But this is a conjunction which too frequently occurs,, and, 
though quarrelling and ill-will maybe avoided, the intercourse which takes 
place is constrained and heartless. > 

The observation of the same hours is absolutely essential to the comfort 
and sociability of a small station, and where the majority of the inhabitants 
persist in. dining at night, as it is called, it is impossible to establish; a free. 
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and friendly intercourse. In the first place, this custom involves the neces- 
sity of entertaining dinner company, or not receiving any company at all. 
Tou cannot dismiss your guests before dinner, and there is no time to see 
them afterwards. In these days of reduction and retrenchment, there are 
not many of the servants of the Company who can afford to give frequent 
invitations to dinner, particularly in the upper provinces, where the Euro- 
pean supplies for the table are so expensive, that beer and wine are luxu- 
ries which prudent subaltern officers deny themselves. Where people of 
limited incomes do not choose to meet at tea and spend the evening cheer- 
fully together, invitations must necessarily be restricted, and can only occur 
at long intervals. These station-dinners, as they are called, which in large 
cantonments are only given by persons who can afford them, and in exten- 
sive societies bring people agreeably together, are the'dullest things imagina- 
ble when composed of some eight or ten individuals, who have nothing on 
earth to say to each other when they meet. 

The family of the commandant of a small station, who were willing to 
promote sociability in any form that would be most acceptable to the circle 
around them, having failed in an attempt to introduce early dinners and even- 
ing parties, were content sometimes to put off their own repast for the con- 
venience of their guests, and to see company occasionally after the most 
approved fashion. The sacrifice of domestic comfort upon these occasions 
was very great indeed; the disarrangement of household economy formed 
but a small part of it, as it was merely necessary to substitute an early tiffin 
for the four o’clock dinner ; but in incurring a certain expense, there was 
no commensurate gain in the solace of a dull and tedious day, to be got 
through, as usual, without exterior assistance. There is nothing so fatiguing 
as ennui; at nightfall, it would have been much more agreeable to prepare 
for bed than to sit upon the chubootur , or terrace, in expectation of guests, 
from whose conversational powers little pleasure could be anticipated, 
and frequent repetition had diminished the amusement at first derived 
from the great absurdity of making a formal and state affair of a meeting 
between persons located in the same wilderness, and whose happiness might 
have been so much increased by a more rational method of spending their 
time. At the hour prescribed by a goddess destined to reign supreme 
amidst the untamed savages, the wolves and hyaenas, of an Indian plain, 
these votaries of fashion began to arrive ; carriage after carriage drove up 
to the door, until the whole council of ten were fairly set down from their 
respective vehicles; the ladies dressed in ball attire, and the gentlemen 
uncomfortable in the prospect of being obliged to sit with their feet under 
instead of on the table, without their due allowance of cigars. To 
inordinate self-indulgence at home might be traced the difficulties- of 
getting the station together in a sociable and friendly way; the decencies 
of life had become irksome to persons who were in the habit of 
lounging about their houses in deshabille, and this slatternly luxury coaid 
only be relinquished for something in the style of those great enter- 
tainments, which seemed to them to be alone worthy of any sacrifice 
AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol. 12. No. 47. 2 B 
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of personal comfort. The dinner of course was duty the conversation con - 
fined to those common-place topics which may be made agreeable in a 
family party, but which offer lenten entertainment to a formal circle. After 
a few hours, wasted in vain attempts to amuse people who belong to the 
inost difficult class in the world, a sort of universal joy takers place at the 
separation ; the guests are glad to go, the hosts are glad to see them depart; 
they have been defrauded of a comfortable sleep ; they rejoice that a disagree- 
able duty has been performed, and that a considerable period will elapse 
before they shall think themselves called upon to perform it again. The 
peaceably inclined console themselves with the idea that it is far better to 
vegetate in this way, than to live in a state of warfare ; but there is gene- 
rally at least one person in the community who thinks otherwise, and who, 
for the sake of a little variety, contrives to pick a quarrel with his neighbours : 
no difficult matter where there is a disinclination to conform to the wishes 
of others. Indeed, it requires no inconsiderable portion of good sense and 
good temper to avoid giving offence to persons, who expect a great deal 
and concede nothing ; although they may refuse to lend themselves to any 
scheme proposed by the more active and social spirits, they are highly 
indignant when are they left out of such amusements as the place may afford. 
Should any strangers pass through, though they would never think of invit- 
ing them to their own houses, they take it much amiss if they should not be 
asked to meet them at the more hospitable mansions ; they have no idea of 
being made conveniences if sent for when there is nobody else, and to be 
a$ked in the evening, when there is a dinner party, is an indignity to which 
they will not submit. In fact, such is the high tone of society in India, 
that no consideration of small rooms and limited space would excuse those 
who, in the attempt to bring a large party together, should ask a certain 
portion to join it after dinner ; it is a thing not to be thought of. 

Twenty persons formed the utmost number which could be accommo- 
dated at table in the bungalow before mentioned as the grand theatre of 
the station-dinners at a remote jungle. A regiment passing through, the 
family were anxious to invite all the strangers as well as the individuals 
composing their own circle, but it could not be accomplished ; not a soul 
would condescend to come to tea ; it was therefore necessary to make a selec- 
tion : the married people were asked, and the young men were left to their 
tents. There was no use in giving them an option ; they would have been of- 
fended by so great a mark of disrespect as the supposition that they could be 
induced to act in a manner so derogatory to their dignity. 

This spirit pervades every part of India ; in Calcutta, the seats at a dinner 
party, vacated by any unforeseen contingence, cannot be filled up ; intimate 
acquaintance, who would readily come in a friendly way at a day's notice, will 
not submit to stop a gap after invitations to others have been sent out; 
where the party, not intended to be a large one, has been diminished by disap- 
pointments, the evil becomes very serious; upon such occasions, illnesses or 
deaths assume the character of affronts, for the guests who fulfil their 
engagements are, in nine cases out of ten, annoyed at having so few per- 
sons to meet them, and receive the apologies of the master and mistress of 
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the house with ill-concealed resentment. The Medes and the Persians 
appear to have given the laws to Anglo-Indians ; no innovation can be tole- 
rated, and young men, who in England would feel honoured by being invited 
to attend the ladies in the drawing-room, must in India be treated with all 
the respect and consideration due to age and rank ; they are offended by any 
distinction, and the ensign, if invited at all, must be invited with the same 
form and ceremony observed towards his colonel. 

At the period of the relief, even the jungles participate in the amusements 
which the cold season produces all over India; they are seldom or never 
entirely out of the line of march, and the influx of strangers, although only 
for a couple of days, affords an agreeable variety to those who are happy 
to avail themselves of the change. Chance travellers pass through occa- 
sionally, even at the most hostile period of the year ; but in the cold weather, 
pleasing expectations may be entertained of the arrival of guests, bringing 
with them the news and fashions of more frequented places. The appear- 
ance of a tent is always signified by the servants of a family known to 
delight in the performance of the duties of hospitality. If double-poled, the 
inhabitant must be a person of some rank ; his name and quality arc speedily 
discovered, and, in nineteen cases out of twenty, this revelation brings 
with it a tolerably accurate knowledge of the disposition and character. 
People of India are well known by report throughout the whole of the presi- 
dency to which they may be attached, and there are few whose acquain- 
tance is so little desirable as to exclude them from the houses of social indi- 
viduals condemned to solitude during a considerable period of the year. 
Where persons of congenial dispositions meet in this manner, the accidental 
collision leads to valuable friendships. A well-informed well-educated civi- 
lian, travelling with two or three chests of books, by way of beguiling 
time, in a lonely journey, proved to be a prize of the first magnitude ; the 
day was spent in lively discussion ; an interchange of volumes took place, 
and as the residence of the owner of an extensive library was only at the 
distance of three days’ march, a prospect was opened of the most cheering 
kind, since the assistance of a coolee could at any time procure a fresh sup- 
ply of. standard works from the well-filled shelves of this accommodating 
neighbour . The inhabitants of the station had been accustomed to send to 
a miserable circulating library, about a hundred miles off, for the “ last new 
work by the author of Wavcrley,” and were often faiu to be content with 
the refuse of the Minerva press : happy were they, when the unconscious 
messenger deposited at their feet the lucubrations of some popular writer ! 
The exquisite delight of reading a book really worth reading in an Indian 
jungle is almost worth a journey to the wilds of Hindoostan, especially if it 
should arrive upon one of those sultry, oppressive days, in which the hot 
wind blows from a wrong quarter ; when weariness and listleness prevail, 
and each member of the family, stretched at length upon a sofa, can cherish 
no hope of entertainment beyond that afforded by a reverie, in which he may 
.transport himself to more genial skies. The dreary monotony of time passed 
in this manner is sometimes broken in upon by the unexpected arrival of a 
dak traveller, who makes his appearance without the note of preparation 
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sounded by blows upon the tent-pins. A palankeen is seen making its wty 
through the dust ; the soiled, travel-stained, weary look of the bearers, the 
t> a gg*g e > *nd utensils heaped on the top of . the vehicle, announoe that it 
belongs to a wayfarer, and presently it is deposited at the door. The ser- 
vants in waiting rush in with the intelligence that there is a strange gentle- 
man outside ; the master of the house, who is of course sitting without his 
jacket, makes a hasty toilette, and advances to receive his guest, who enters 
sometimes more than half-dead, red and roasted, by long exposure to hot 
air, cramped with lying for so many hours in a palankeen, and so com- 
pletely covered with dust that it is difficult to determine what has been the 
original hue and texture of his garment. He is ushered, in the first instance, 
to the bathing-room, where a plentiful ablution, change of clothes, and a 
glass of brandy and water, enable him to shake off his fatigue and join the 
family circle. The transition from a hot jolting conveyance — a moving 
•dungeon — to a spacious and comparatively cool apartment, is the most en- 
joyable thing in the world ; the miseries of the past are forgotten, and the 
lately subdued and jaded traveller soon becomes sufficiently recovered to 
impart as much pleasure as he receives. A renewal of the journey in the 
cool of the evening is anticipated without dread : it is only when the great 
distance from station to station obliges a European to travel through the heat 
of the day, that much difficulty and annoyance must be endured. 

The natives, Hindoos in particular, choose the most oppressive season 
for long journeys, which they frequently perform in the hottest hours of the 
four-and- twenty. Marriage-processions are then to be seen traversing the 
roads in great abundance, and where a bungalow commands a view of the 
highway, a good deal of amusement may be derived from the fantastic pomp 
exhibited upon these occasions. The poorest make a faint attempt at mag- 
nificence ; but their humble bridals are distinguished only by yellow gar- 
ments and blaring trumpets ; neither noise nor turmeric is wanting, and 
the eyes are dazzled and the ears split as the revel rout pass along: 
camels, horses, palankeens, and rhuts , more or less ornamented, accom- 
pany the. march of the wealthy suitor ; but it is only in the marriage-retinue 
of a great man that there is much display of wealth and grandeur. The 
wedding, or rather the betrothment of a son of a rich noble (for the bride- 
groom was a child of eight or ten years old), celebrated with all the pomp 
and splendour which the rank and fortunes of the parties could command, 
afforded an agreeable spectacle to the dullest of dull cantonments. The 
natives affect a great deal of state, and make as much show as possible with 
the means which they. possess ; accordingly, the line of march was stretched 
out to its utmost length. A small troop of camels, jingling all over with 
bells, and richly bedizened with tufts of various colours, led the van; behind 
them came bullock-carriages, covered with scarlet cloth ; then a company of 
grave personages mounted on tattoos ; next two or three open palankeens, 
canopied with fringed curtains, in one of which the little bridegroom 
gleamed and glittered like a rich ornament in a velvet casket. After these, 
a stately elephant appeared, bearing a silver howdah, screened from the 
sun by an umbrella of all the colours of the rainbow ; this was followed by a 
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disorderly troop of suwars or soldiers, ill-clad and ill-mounted, and trail- 
ing clumsy uncouth matchlocks and harquebusses along; more oamels, 
more bullock-carts, more servants, on horseback and on foot, armed and 
unarmed, some carrying spears and bucklers, and some blowing trumpets ; 
more elephants marching singly, at a great distance from each other; more 
palankeens, some shut some open, and all decorated with gold and silver, 
and, to crown all, an old-fashioned English gig, with a non-descript 
kind of harness and a horse of the alligator species, wherein two men in 
flowing green robes and white turbans were seated, with strange incon- 
gruity, found a place amid a procession in which all else was truly Asiatic. 
In gazing upon a spectacle of this nature, Europeans are often startled by 
the apparition of an old coach, which looks as if it had been taken off one 
of the stands of London, with a native head proudly stuck out of the worm- 
eaten, rat-eaten, worn-out rusty vehicle, to which neither paint nor var- 
nish has been applied for many a long year. Highly delighted with a 
bellatee garree (European carriage), they never trouble themselves about 
the manner in which it may be kept ; and, as long as it will hang together, 
however tatterdemallion may be its condition, exhibit it on state occasions 
with undisguised exultation. 

The bringing home of the young bride, after the betrothment had taken 
place, was rendered more picturesque by the passage through the canton- 
ments being performed at night. The bells of the camels and elephants 
announced the approach of the cavalcade, and it certainly made a very 
splendid appearance by the light of innumerable torches. The palankeens 
glanced along like gorgeous birds, the fluttering of the fringed curtains 
being alone distinguishable ; the camels assumed somewhat of a superna- 
tural appearance, as their nodding plumes, arched necks, and shapeless 
humps appeared and disappeared in the flickering glare ; the elephants 
looked like moving monuments of black marble, and strange monsters— 
flying griffins — and chimeras dire — might be dimly shaped out amid the pro- 
miscuous multitude of horse and foot, which spread themselves over the 
broad road, while the wild discord of the music, and the shout and cry 
always an accompaniment of an Asiatic procession, joined to the par- 
tial illumination of flaming torches, gave to the whole an air of mystery 
and romance, and no fanciful imagination could forbear associating the 
rajah, despite his attendant in the gig, with some potent magician, sum- 
moning good and evil genii to his aid, in protecting or kidnapping the hope- 
ful heir of a neighbouring monarch. In beholding these strange pageants, 
the wonders of an Arabian talc become realities ; we arc no longer surprised 
at the wild phantasies of the authors ; they may justly be said to draw from 
nature, and to present to their readers, if not existing objects, things as 
they appeared in the chaotic confusion of men and animals crowding together 
at night. In driving home from late parties, in the upper provinces, Euro- 
peans frequently encounter strange groupes of very unearthly character; 
incantation scenes, which would make the fortune of a manager of a minor 
theatre, and solitary individuals so withered and so wild in their attire as 
to be absolutely startling. Three or four demoniac-looking personages, of a 
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horrid blackness, half-clad in uncouth garments, will suddenly emerge from 
some ravine, brandishing flaring torches, and making the air ring with dis- 
sonant ones, and the clang of still more fearful instruments. They seem as 
if they were that instant disgorged from the subterranean dominions of some 
mighty magician, and it is only by an effort of reason that the mind can be 
divested of the idea that these masqueraders aotually belong to the invisible 
world. The performers arc usually Hindoos engaged in religious ceremo- 
nies, and they certainly contrive to equal in horror the most frightful descrip- 
tions of the writers of Action. A disguise of this kind is sometimes assumed 
to cover desperate undertakings, and even bridal processions are made sub- 
servient to the designs of robbers. 

The treasure, collected by officers employed in the revenue branch of the 
service, is frequently the object of hostile attempts. It is always conveyed 
to a place of security under a guard of sepoys, and the officer commanding 
takes care to encamp in some strong secure place, at a considerable dis- 
tance from a town or village, and where the approach of a band of marau- 
ders may be easily descried. But, on one occasion, the robbers practised a 
rase de guerre , which proved eminently successful ; they clothed themselves 
in yellow garments, and crowding together, in the promiscuous throngs 
which arc commonly assembled in a nuptial cavalcade, effectually deceived 
the sentinels, who, looking upon them as the guests of some gay weddings 
did not discover their real intentions until . they ware surrounded, and resis- 
tance was rendered hopeless. 

, The inhabitants of a jungle-station frequently* during the cold weather, 
betake themselves to canvas, and change the scene a little by forming hunt- 
ing and shooting parties in the most picturesque spots in the district. The 
ladies are usually included in these engagements, and when there is any con- 
geniality of disposition, a few days or weeks may be passed very delight- 
fully in the wildest solitudes. Elephants are too expensive animals to be 
generally maintained by private individuals belonging to the Anglo-Indian 
community ; but as they arc indispensable in attacking the highest speeies 
of game, they are borrowed for the time from the commissariat, or from 
rich natives, who are always willing to lend them, or to assist in any sport 
which may require the aid of those animals, which they delight to truin for 
the field. Though hawks are frequently kept by Europeans stationed in. the 
upper provinces of Hindoostan, they are seldom so numerous or so well 
taught as those belonging to native gentlemen, Hindoos especially, who, if 
they should be strict in their religious principles, cannot enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, unless their falcons are so admirably broken in as to take the 
prey alive. Notwithstanding their scruples respecting the destruction of 
animal life, they do not object to be present at the slaughter of a hecatomb 
of victims. .On one occasion, though no Hindoo could be found to out the 
throat of a partridge captured by a hawk, and to whom a libation of blood 
was to be offered, a Brahmin, acting in the capacity of a chuprassee, 
readily relinquished his sword to a Moosulroan for the purpose. Hawking 
in India, to those who are not bent upon the extermination of beasts of 
prey, is one of the most exhilarating things in the world, and the sport is 
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peculiarly suited to feminine participation. To ladies, bog-hunting is of 
course quite out of the question^ and there are very few whose nerves could 
stand against the terror and carnage of an expedition against tigers, to say 
nothing of the fatigue to be encountered in a chase which frequently lasts 
for hours under a burning sun. Hawking, where there is less excitement, 
may be relinquished at pleasure, and the pursuit of game leads the party 
into wildernesses far removed from the dwellings of man. The sylvan 
denizens of the soil are seen in their native haunts; the majestic nylghau, 
roused at the approach of intruders, scours across the plain, or crashes 
through the boughs of a neighbouring thicket ; herds of antelopes are seen 
grazing, and at every step the elephant puts up some beautiful bird or some 
strange and interesting animal ; wolves and bears may be detected stealing 
off to a mora secluded covert, whilst the porcupine utters its shrill cry 
of alarm, and the monkey gibbers at the passing pageant. 

Wild geese afford the best sport; they soar exceedingly high, and fre- 
quently bid defiance to the falcon’s adventurous wings. Smaller birds, par- 
tridges especially, have no chance of escape, and when appearing on the 
edge of those basin-like valleys, which so frequently diversify the plains of 
India, their capture is seen to great advantage from the back of an elephant, 
as the spectator can look down upon the whole scene ; and following the 
flight of the hawk along the steep, where the frightened partridge hurries 
for shelter, observe the fatal precision of his aim, and see him pounce di- 
rectly on the victim, which he bears to the falconer in his claw. In some 
parts of the country, the largest description of the hawk is trained to the 
chase, and its murderous talons are directed against antelopes and the 
smaller kinds of deer; it darts at the head of the quarry, blinds and con- 
fuses it with its flapping wings, tears it with its beak and claws, and finally 
succeeds in depriving it of life. This is not, however, a common exhibition, 
and is seldom witnessed except at the courts of native princes. Hunting 
with cheetahs (leopards) is more commonly practised ; but though the ma- 
noeuvres of the cat-like pursuer are exceedingly curious and interesting, as 
they develope the nature and habits of the animal, there is nothing noble, 
generous, or exciting in the sport. The cheetahs, hooded like hawks, are 
secured by a slight harness to a platform fastened on a bullock-cart; their 
keeper holds the beasts in his hand, and those who wish to obtain a good 
view of the chase, take a seat beside the driver. Antelopes accustomed to 
the sight of bullocks will permit them to make a much nearer approach 
than any less familiar animal. When the carts have arrived at a prudent 
distance from the herd, the driver halts, the cheetahs are unloosed, and 
espying the prey, they drop silently off the vehicle, taking care to choose 
the contrary side from that on which the deer are feeding. They steals 
crouching, along the ground, screening themselves behind every bush, hil- 
lock or tuft of grass which may occur in their way, pausing occasionally 
when there seems to be any danger of a premature alarm ; each has singled 
out his victim, and measuring the distance with an experienced eye, they 
dart forward with a sudden bound. Two or three springs ensure success 
or disappointment; the victor alights upon his prey. But if a threatened 
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antelope should have the good fortune to escape the first attempt, no second 
effort is made ; the cheetah returns growling and in ill-humour to his keeper ; 
he has lost his advantage, and sullenly relinquishes a field which must be won 
fairly by strength and speed. The poorer class of natives, who take up the 
occupation of hunters for their own subsistence, or pecuniary emolument, 
sometimes avail themselves of the services of a bullock in approaching within 
shot of a herd of antelopes. Theirs is a matter of business, not of excite- 
ment, and they have no idea of allowing a chance to the objects of their 
pursuit. A bullock is carefully trained for the purpose, and when his edu- 
cation is completed, he makes a quiet entrance into the jungles, followed 
closely by his master, who contrives to screen himself completely behind 
the animal. The bullock grazes carelessly as he advances, making circui- 
tous and apparently unpremeditated movements ; at last he arrives at a con- 
venient distance without having disturbed the unconscious herd, he then 
stands still, the shikaree or hunter fixes his clumsy matchlock along the 
back of the animal, and still unseen takes unerring aim : down drops the 
devoted antelope, and away fly the rest of the herd, dispersed and out of 
sight in an instant. Europeans rarely witness this kind of sport, if such it 
may be called ; but it sometimes falls to the lot of a solitary traveller, who 
from some elevation obtains an extensive view over a wide plain, to have 
an opportunity of watching the singular manoeuvres employed by the hunter 
and his uncouth agent. Where the weapons at hand are inefficient for open 
warfare, stratagems must supply the place of more generous hostility ; and 
even Anglo-Indians are sometimes compelled to adopt native arts, spid when 
the assistance of elephants cannot be procured, they will condescend to lay 
a bait for a tiger, and sit patiently in a tree until the fierce animal shall 
repair to his evening repast, and they can shoot him while, in fancied security, 
he is indulging his appetite; others, disdaining such unwarlike defences, will- 
encounter a tiger singly on horseback. This is of course a very difficult 
and dangerous enterprize ; few steeds, however noble, can be brought to face 
an enemy of which they entertain an instinctive dread. The vicinity of a 
tiger is often discovered by the distress and terror exhibited by horses, who 
even in their stables have been known to fall into fits of trembling and per- 
spiration, occasioned by their secret conviction that their foe is at hand ; and 
when a horse is found sufficiently courageous to encounter so terrible a savage, 
the most extraordinary activity, coolness, presence of mind, accuracy of eye 
and strength of arm, are necessary to ensure the victory. The hunter, after 
putting up the tiger, wheels round him in a circle at full speed, never per- 
mitting, in the rapidity of his movements, a single moment for the fatal 
spring, and when the tiger, bewildered and dazzled, offers an unguarded 
front, pins him to earth with the thrust of a spear. Such enterprizes must 
be of rare occurrence, and can only be contemplated by adventurous spirits 
delighting in the excitement produced by the wild and dangerous sports of 
India, and anxiously bent upon braving the most fearful terrors of the field. 

A Jong residence in the upper provinces is extremely favourable to pur- 
suits of this nature ; during protracted intervals of peace, . active minds are 
driven to difficult and perilous exploits for the employment of their vacant 
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l^urs ; iuuved tQ desperate hazards, sfeouW any re&l uiu^rgcucp paH &>v ftp.vr 
service they f^ce grim-visaged \yw with sjcfn delight, wd tttaugk'tfc 
sceuu is too distant, and the campaigns tp,o uiiimportqntto, Europe, to attract 
much attcplion at home, the dangers dared and the deeds which are dope 
by the gallant youth of opr Eastern army, are not inferior to the n^dst spirit- 
stirring enterprises chronicled in the records of chivalry- Where there arc 
no wild beasts to be encountered, fatigues and hardships of another kind 
are eagerly sought out. To ride easily and without stopping that hard-trot- 
ting beast, an express-camel, becomes an object of ambition. During the 
Mahratta war, one or two corps of dromedaries were formed; two men, com- 
pletely armed, were mounted on each animal, but though traversing the 
country in an incredibly short space of time, those troops were unservice- 
able, in consequence of the exhaustion of the soldiers, occasioned by the 
dreadful jolting of their mode of conveyance. 8onic European officers, 
however, will ride these camels at their swiftest pace : thus qualifying them- 
selves for the conveyance of orders or despatches, should their services ever 
be required in that way. Meanwhile, it affords an agreeable diversion to 
beguile time destined to be spent in almost interminable sands; and should 
duty or pleasure call them to less remote stations, they astonish the fastidious 
and refined society there, by bringing to it habits and manners contracted in 
lonely and sequestered places. A European officer, mounted on a camel, is 
a strange sight on this side of the central provinces of India, and inevitably 
procures for him the appellation of jungle-wallah. Others exhibit them- 
selves with their hair cut so closely to their sculls, for coolness, as to look ex- 
actly as if they had just escaped from a mad-house; some people ask who 
the gentleman is without a chopper, a witticism which can only be under- 
stood by those who are versed in the architecture of country-boats and bun- 
galows, of which the thatched roofs are denominated choppers. 

In the midland stations of Ilindoostan, a great deal of amusement may - 
be derived from the varieties of costume and manners displayed by arrivals 
from Europe and Calcutta, and those from the frontier towards the Hima- 
laya, or the deserts of Nusseerabad. Where two ladies arc dancing vis-a- 
vis in the same quadrille, there will be a difference of at least ten yards in 
the skirts of their gowns, the one expanding in the amplitude prescribed by 
a London or Parisian modiste , the other cramped in the narrow dimensions 
which obtained at the period of her outfit, some ten years before. A few of 
the wardrobes of India arc actual curiosities, presenting modes and manu- 
factures now unhappily lost to the fashionable world. The writer admits 
with shame that her attention was once distracted from a sermon, by the 
contemplation of a most remarkable fabric of cambric muslin, interwoven 
with a sort of lace-work, the like of which her eyes had never till that hour 
beheld; at another time the vision of a brown muslin spotted with gold ab- 
sorbed every faculty and arrested a due reply to the hurra beebee, who had 
rescued this antiquated piece of raiment from the depths of some neglected 
wardrobe, apparently unconscious of the e’xtraordinai^ sensation it would 
create. The gentlemen are not a whit behind the ladies : some of them 
Asiat.Jour. N.S.Vol. 12. No. 47. 2 C 
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affect the Asiatic style of dress, and wear long beards ; elderly civilians have 
their clothes made by native dirzees, after the patterns which they brought 
out with them, and the most eccentric coverings for the head are adopted, 
hats of straw or of white cotton, and foraging-caps of every description : 
the newly-arrived dandy gazes with horror and surprise ; but his gay apparel 
soon loses its gloss ; he iinds it convenient to change his cloth coat for one 
made of shining China silk ; the dresses of the visitors from the jungles are 
re-modelled, and thus an equilibrium is preserved, and people in remote 
districts become enlightened on the subject of modem inventions. 


SONG OF THE DESERTED* 

( From the Hindoostanee .) 

Obkidah ! dear as light above,— 

Liord of my heart ; my only lovet 
In vain I call, in vain I rave: 

Thou dost but scorn thy frantic slave ; 

Nor hecd'st, alas ! though far removed. 

Thy favoured once, — thy best-beloved ! 

My king, my lord ! oh, vainly, now. 

The pearl of Ormuz decks my brow l 
Oh, vainly, now, the diamond's fays 
On this forsaken bosom blaze ! 

Can these relume the radiance flown. 

The heart thy loved had deemed ker own? 

Yet, once again, the gem restore 
To her who first the treasure wore ! 

Though Kashmeer's shawls thy gifts supply. 

And Iran's silks of deepening dye. 

Or Dhauk's* translucent web, where glows 
The blooming blush of Kashgar's rose ; 

Those costly presents charm no more. 

The love that gave them worth is o'er : 

Then, cherished, worshipped, as thou art. 
Beloved ! give me back thy heart. 

The baths, the bowers, my loved retreat. 

Detain not now my restless feet ; 

No more the rich pomegranate's dye. 

The mango's freshness, charms my eye j 
No odours now the spices breathe, 

No fragrance haunts the champa-wreath. 

Nor can th'attendant train control, 

Nor music soothe, my drooping soul. 

Bird of my bosom ! turn again. 

And every hour is rapture then : 

Oh ! still that cherished heart restore 
To her who first the treasure wore. 

B. E. P. 


* Dacca? 
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RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Betwixt Asiatics and the nations which belong to our system of civi- 
lization, there is a line of separation so broadly marked, that they seem 
superficially, in respect to moral as well as physical properties, almost to be 
of distinct species. When the Siamese ambassadors visited Paris, in the 
seventeenth century, La Bruyere tells us,* that the inhabitants of that city 
were as much surprised that their oriental guests could discourse rationally, 
and even sensibly, as if they had been monkies endowed with speech and 
human action : “ forgetting,” he observes, “ that reason is confined to no 
particular climate, and that correct thinking may be found in all the 
branches of the great family of man.” The surprise of the Parisians would 
have been more natural and excusable, had its object been a brahmin of 
Hindustan — a solitary example amongst many millions,— who, by his own 
proper energy, emancipated himself from the tenacious prejudices of his 
nation and sect, who deeply embued his mind with European as well as 
Eastern erudition, and whose intellectual pretensions were not limited to 
the common qualities of mind which are the property of mankind in the 
gross, but exalted him to a level with philosophers of the West. 

Such was the individual who, after being domiciled amongst us for two 
years, has recently paid the extreme penalty of his visit to our uncongenial 
climate, which has unjustly avenged in his person the fate of multitudes of 
our countrymen who have been sacrificed to an Indian sun, seeing that 
their temerity was prompted by motives far less benevolent and philanthro- 
pical than his. 

The sketch we are about to give of the history of this remarkable per- 
sonage is supplied partly from personal knowledge, partly from memoranda 
published and unpublished. f 

Ram Mohun Roy was descended, as he states, from a long line of 
brahmins of a high order, who from time immemorial were devoted to the 
religious duties of their race (that is, they were priests by profession as 
well as by birth $), down to his fifth progenitor, who, about one hundred 
and forty years back, in the reign of Aurungzebe, when the empire began 
to totter, and the hopes of the Hindus to germinate, “gave up spiritual 
exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandizement.” He and his imme- 
diate descendants attached themselves to the Mogul Courts, acquired titles, 
were admitted to offices, and underwent the customary vicissitudes of the 
courtier’s life; “sometimes,” he says, “rising to honour, and sometimes 
falling; sometimes rich and sometimes poor.” The grandfather of Ram 
Mohun filled posts of importance at the Court of Moorshedabad, the capi- 
tal of the Soubah of Bengal, then, probably, the scene of those transactions 
which ultimately led to the establishment of the British power in India. 

• Tome II. ch. 12. 

f Of the biographical accounts of Ram Mohun Roy hitherto published, the best and moat authentic 
are the following s a memoir of considerable length, inserted in the Bristol Gazette of October 2, by the 
Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter; one In the Athetucum , October 3, written by Mr. Sandford Arnot (who 
acted as his private secretary here), which contains a slight autobiographical sketch by the Rajah him- 
self, in a letter to a friend; another in the Court Journal of the same date, l)y Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, who, as well as Mr. Amot, knew him in India. 

$ It is a vulgar error to suppose that all brahmins are priests. 
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Experiencing some ill-treatment at court, towards the close of his life, his? 
son, Ram Kanth Roy, took up his residence at Radhanagur, in the district 
of Burdwan, where he had landed property, the patrimony of the family. 
There the subject of this memoir was born, about the year 1780. His 
mother, a woman of rigid orthodoxy, was, he tells us, likewise of a brah- 
min family of high caste, by profession as well as by birth of tlie sacerdotal 
class, to the religious duties of which they have always adhered. 

This diversity in the views and pursuits of Ram Mohiin Roy’s relatives 
was the cause of his early and careful initiation in Mahomedan as well as 
Hindoo languages and literature. After receiving the first elements of na- 
tive education at home, he was, in conformity with the wish of his father 
and the policy of his paternal relations, sent to Patna, the great school of 
Mahomedan learning in Bengal, in order that he might acquire the Arabic 
and Persian languages, a qualification indispensable to all who looked for 
employment at the courts of the Mahomedan princes. On the other hand,, 
agreeably to the usage of his maternal ancestors, he devoted himself to the 
study of Sanscrit and the body of Hindoo science contained in that clas- 
sical tongue, whieb he pursued not at Benares but at Calcutta,* where lie 
must have come in contact with Europeans, or, at all events, observed their 
character. All these accidents had, no doubt, a material influence upon 
his future opinions and conduct. 

An understanding like Ram Mohun's, vigorous, active, inquisitive, which 
gave early indication of a predilection for the science of reasoning, — a cha- 
racteristic of the Hindu mind in general — could scarcely fail to imbibe 
from his Moslem tutors at Patna some rational notions of religion, and to 
be invigorated and disciplined by the writings of Aristotle and Euclid, 
which he studied in Arabic. 

Young as he was, bis clear intellect soon discerned the folly of those 
superstitions, by which the pure dogma of the Hindu creed has been 
clouded and concealed. His learned relatives were unprovided with an- 
swers and arguments satisfactory to a mind trained to the discovery of truth 
by the process of logical induction and geometrical demonstration ; and at 
an age which wc should deem premature for so important a decision, he 
cast off his allegiance to modern Brahminism, though recommended to him 
by prudential considerations of vast weight, namely, worldly interest, the 
certainty of provoking, by a secession, the deadly enmity of his relations, 
and of infringing the almost sacred obligations he owed to a father. 
“ When about the age of sixteen/’ lie says, " I composed a manuscript, 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindus; this, 
together with my known sentiments on that subject, having produced a cool- 
ness between me and my immediate kindred, l proceeded on lnytravcls.” 

Having rejected the popular creed of his nation, and having yet acquired 
A o insight' into the grand truths of the Christian religion, he had a faith to 
seek and choose, lie proceeded into Tibet, where he resided two or three 
years, investigating the Bauddha' creed, the atheistical doctrines of^tvhich 

* This is doubtful ; he once said he had studied at Benares. 
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hfttr6 possessed fiflfle Wtftetran for Tiim ; tm& he appears to have? 
been c/ftcfrtsively tftefc in bis ridicule of ‘the Lama form of Buddhism. He 
travelled into other parts, chiefly within, but sometimes beyond, the limits of 
Hindustan, tFFl the age of twenty, when his father consented to recal him 
home, and restored him to favour : probably through the offices of the fe- 
male part of his family, of whose soothing kindness. Dr. Carpenter says, 
lie spoke lately, at the distance of forty years, with deep interest, and the 
sense of which appears to have infused into his demeanour towards the 9ex, 
—always refined and delicate, — something which evinced a grateful sen- 
timertt. 

Hitherto, Bam Mohim had entertained, he tells us, “ a feeling of great 
aversion to the establishment of the British power in India.” This feeling, 
tve know, still secretly prevails in most of the families, Hindu and Maho- 
metan, who have lost the power, wealth, and influence they derived from 
their connexion with the native courts. Resuming his studies, on his return 
home, and beginning to associate with Europeans, he acquired (self-taught) 
a knowledge of Our language, made himself acquainted with our laws and 
government, and giving up his prejudices against the English, began to 
regard them with favour, “ feeling assured that their rule, though a foreign 
yoke, would lead most speedily and surely to the amelioration of his coun- 
tryman.” 

’His father, Ram Kanth Roy, died in the year 1210 of the Bengal era 
(A. 15. 1803), leaving another son (Dr. Carpenter says, two other sons), 
besides Ram Molnm, named Jiigmohun Roy. One account (that of 
Dr. Carpenter) states, that Ram Kanth divided his property amongst his 
sorts two years before his death; another authority (Mr. Arnot) says 
that Ram Moliun " was actually disinherited.” The latter accords with a 
document of some value upon tin's point, namely, the answer of Ram Mo- 
liUliRoy to a plaint in an action,* instituted against him in the Calcutta 
Provincial Court, in 1823, by the Raja of Bind wan, Tcj Chund, for a 
fottkmcc due from his father on a kistbundy bond, wherein Ram Mohun’s 
defence Was, that “ so far from inheriting the property of his deceased 
lather, he had, during his life-time, separated himself from him and the 
rest of the family, in consequence of his filtered habits of life and change 
of opinions;” and that, inheriting no part of his lather’s property, he was 
ndt legally responsible for his father’s debts. I n his autobiography he says, 
that, through the influence of his idolatrous relations, “ his father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though his limited pecuniary 
mippdrt was still continued to him.” His brother, Jugmohun Roy, died 
in the year 1811, and as we find Ram Mohuu, in 1823, admitting, in de- 
fence to the suit, that he possessed <e property to a considerable amount in 
the* coltectorship of Burdwan,” and that he had " putnec talooks of high 
jumas within the rajah’s own zemindarcc, as well as in the town of Cal- 

“• iildlUiraJa Tej Chund v. Rrtm Mohim Hoy nUd Gnhind Pursh.iud Roy, IGlh Juno 1823 : claim, 
ambilht bf a Klatbundee bond, on account of arrears of land-tcvtrnuc, with interest, Rupees 18,003; 
votdlctfbf the defendants. Appealed to Srtddcr Dcvvanny AdaWlut/ which affirmed’ the sentence, con- 
demning the plaintiff in Cdcts 6f both cauVts. 
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outta,” we maybe allowed to infer, that though the sacrifice of his potrnno~ 
nial rights was tendered at the shrine of truth and conscience, it was not 
eventually exacted from him. 

The state of his pecuniary circumstances, at this time, led him to seek 
official employment under the British government, and he entered (an ano- 
nymous writer* states, as a clerk) the office of the late Mr. John Digby, 
collector of Rungpore, in which he soon rose to the post of dewan , or 
head native superintendent, the lughest a native can hold. Here he is said 
to have realized as much money as enabled him to become a zemindar, 
with an income of £1,000 a year, which is improbable. A better autho- 
rity+ states, that his object in entering this office was to familiarize himself 
with the English language and sciences, and that a written agreement was 
signed by Mr. Digby, stipulating that Ram Mohun should not be kept stand- 
ing in the presence of the Collector, or receive orders, as a mere Hindu 
functionary. We are well aware that a strict friendship subsisted between 
Mr. Digby and Ram Mohun, and that, till the return of the former to 
Europe, they cultivated Oriental and European literature in conjunction, 
mutually aiding each other. 

Relieved from the restraint which the fear of wounding a father's feelings 
imposed upon the free avowal of his religious sentiments, he now, at the 
age of twenty-four, boldly proclaimed his disbelief in Brahminism, and 
commenced his efforts to reform his national faith. He resided alternately 
in the zillahs of Ramgurh, Bhogulpore, and Rungpore, till the year 1814, 
when he took up his permanent residence at Calcutta , % keeping a house at 
Hooghly in his zemindaree. , 

The modes in which he assailed the errors and superstitions of his coun- 
trymen were by oral controversies with the most learned amongst the brah- 
mins, and by written works, which he was enabled to print at the Serampore 
press. The fruits of his success in colloquial disputations were evanescent; 
the results were confined to a small circle, and his foiled antagonists § took 
every means of cloaking their mortification by misrepresenting them. But 
by availing himself of the European art of printing, Ram Mohun could 
set their malice at defiance, and the pure motive of his writings led him 
to disregard pecuniary sacrifices, and to circulate them amongst his country- 
men gratuitously. His first published work was entitled “ Against the 
Idolatry of all Nations," written in Persian, with an Arabic preface, de- 
signed, consequently, for the higher classes of Hindus and Musulmans. 
This was followed by other works, with the same end, in the vernacular 
languages, which, he says, “ raised such a feeling against me, that I was at 
last deserted by every person, except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, 
and the nation to which they belong, I always feel grateful." He was pub- 
licly accused of “ rashness, self-conceit, arrogance, and impiety;" and 

• In the Time*. t Mr. R. M. Martin. 

T His house at Calcutta was In the Circular Road, and built in the European style. 

. | “ The greater part of the brahmins/* he says, “ as well as of other sects of Hindus, are quite 
incapable of justifying that idolatry which they practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments, in support of their conduct, they conceive it fully sufficient to quote 
their ancestors as positive authority.”— Introduction to the Translation of the Pedant. 
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amongst otlier trials of this nature, he had to endure the bitter reproaches 
of his mother, who, however, before her death, he recently stated, “ ex- 
pressed great sorrow for what had passed, and declared her firm conviction 
in the unity of God, and the futility of Hindu superstition.” 

The study of the English language and literature, and above all asso- 
ciation with Europeans, naturally attracted him to the study of our Scriptures; 
for wfiich purpose he acquired Greek, in order that he might read the New 
Testament in the original tongue. The light he obtained from this study, 
diffused over the ancient theological writings of his race, enabled him to 
recognize their pure original dogma, — “ the existence of one God, Maker 
and Preserver of the Universe.” By a sublimizing process, applied by 
his powers of abstraction and analysis to the Christian and Hindu systems, 
lie brought them into approximation, regarding, with a philosophical eye, 
the additions to the sublime and simple truth above stated, which both 
discover in their concrete form, as mere human corruptions. Thus he be- 
came a Theist, Monotheist, Unitarian, or Theophilanthropist, according 
to the fancy of those who endeavoured to class him as a religionist; and 
even a Christian, so far as a belief in the existence and offices of our Saviour, 
apart from his divine character, entitles a person to that denomination. 

The work by which he made known distinctly his sentiments on this vital 
point was a u Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Resolution 
of all the V eds,” which appeared first in an English dress at Calcutta, in 
1816. Translations and abridgments had been published by him previously, 
in Hindustanee and Bengalee, and distributed amongst the natives, as he tells 
us, free of cost. In the Introduction to this work, he states that his objects, 
in publishing it, were to convince his countrymen of the true meaning of 
their sacred books, and thereby enable them to u contemplate, with true 
devotion, the unity and omnipresence of Nature's God;” and to proveto 
Europeans that “ the superstitious practices, which deform the Hindu reli- 
gion, have nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” 

In viewing the course pursued by this great reformer of his nation, we 
must not lose sight of the influence which caste doubtless exercised over his 
mind and actions. Considered as a social and political distinction merely, un- 
connected with theological principles, as, in fact, a mark of high hereditary 
rank, there is nothing surprising, far less criminal, in his vigilant retention 
of his caste (its symbol, the poita, or distinguishing thread, being found 
upon his body after death) ; and when it is recollected that the “ loss of 
caste” entails legal loss of patrimony and utter degradation, amongst Hindus, 
his scrupulous abstinence from every act that could subject his family to 
such a penalty was perhaps a measure of sound wisdom, as well as rational 
prudence. Attempts were made by his enemies to deprive him of his caste, 
and he was subjected to much expense in the ordeal ; but the attempts 
failed. Those who mixed in social intercourse with Ram Mohun, in 
England, must have noticed his solicitude on this head, which sometimes 
imparted aii air of constraint to his behaviour in the eyes of those who 
could not appreciate its source. How far this consideration may have 
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withheld him* firom eH$Mfacii>g, at tlie first,, with less reservation, the doe- 
trines of Christianity, and always kept biook in a middle course, is a question 
whiofi ean be solved only by Him, before whose eye all human hearts 
are open. It is but justice to Ram Mohun to observe, that his actions 
were never known to be otherwise than disinterested. 

Hie V wlwt was followed by a translation into Bengalee of the principal 
chapters of the VMs or V hlas y with a view, he says, in the introduction, 
of * explaining to his countrymen the real spirit of the Hindu Scriptures/ 
which is but the declaration of the Unity of God.” portions of the 
Yqfur Veda , of the Alharva V4da y and the Sam a V4da y were afterwards 
translated by hint into English, and published at Calcutta in 18K5, 1819, 
and 1823. 

The publication of the translations from the Yajur Vtfdq, and a state- 
ment in a Calcutta paper, that “ this eminently learned and indefatigable 
reformer** had discovered that the doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead was 
taught in the Pur anas and Tantras , as well as in the Vcdas y led to a con- 
troversy, in J8If>, between Ram Mohun and Sankara Sastri, head English 
master in the College of Fort St. George, who admitted the fact contended 
for by Rani Mohun, insisting that the latter had no claim to be considered 
as the " discoverer” of a doctrine known to all. At the same time, lie 
justified the v r orship of the personified attributes of the Almighty, which he 
considered to have distinct existence. One of his arguments is not much 
unlike that employed to defend the Roman Catholic worship of Saints : “ If 
a person be desirous to visit ail earthly prince, he ought to be introduced, 
in the first instance, by his ministers, but not of himself to rush in upon hint 
at onoe, regardless of offending him. Should a man wish to ascend a flight 
of stairs, he ought to proceed step by step, and not to leap up several at a 
time, so as to endanger the wounding of his legs. In like manner, the 
grace of God ought to be obtained by degrees, through the worship of his 
attributes.” 

Ram Mohun, in his reply, disclaims tlie titles of “ reformer” and 
€t discoverer,” justly remarking, that he was commonly stigmatised as an 
u innovator;” and 'with respect to the Divine Attributes, lie shews that the 
doctrine of their distinct existence is repugnant to the V4das y and that the 
worship of them would lead obviously to dangerous consequences. Soon 
after, he was called into the field of controversy by an attack upon his 
hypothesis by a learned brahmin of Calcutta, in a letter printed in Bengalee 
and English, to which Ram Mohun Roy replied by a “ Second Defence of 
the Monotheistic system of the Vedas,” published in the same languages. 
These assaults served to promote his ends, and to fortify his arguments. 

The admiration which the writings of Ram Mohun now began to excite 
in Europe as well as India (for he and his works were at this time exten- 
sively known in France) was not limited to the justness of the reasoning, 
the soundness of the reflections, and the general good sense which pervaded 
them; his correct English style was a subject of astonishment to those who 
fcftew with what difficulty even a native of foreign Europe Squires a 
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critical knowledge of its niceties. Upon this point, however, we shall have 
something to say by and bye. 

As his reading enlarged, he was enabled to justify to himself more satis- 
factorily the conclusions at which he had arrived. lie was not driven from 
the simplicity of his theory, even by the fascinating philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans. lie attributed the success of the gospel over the doctrines of 
Plato (says a gentleman who knew him well), and the lasting influence of 
Christianity, whilst the philosophy of the wisest of the ancients is com- 
paratively a dead letter, to the circumstance of the precepts of Jesus 
claiming a divine sanction, whilst other systems of morality profess to 
emanate from man. 

In 1820, after having acquired the Hebrew, and matured the fruits of his 
researches in his own as well as our scriptural books, studying the Old 
Testament with a Jewish rabbi and the New with Christian divines, he 
published (anonymously), in English, Sanscrit, and Bengalee, his celebrated 
work, “the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness,” which 
consists of selections from the Gospels, principally the first three. In this 
work, all passages which are mode the basis of sectarian divisions or of 
distinctive doctrines, and most of the allusions to miracles, are omitted, 
the preceptive part being, in his opinion, best adapted “to improve the 
hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees of understand- 
ing.” In the preface to this work, he speaks of the gospels in the following 
terms : u This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calcu- 
lated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, who has 
equally subjected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, rank, or 
wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and has equally admitted 
all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies which he lias lavished over nature, 
and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the 
discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to society, that 1 
cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the present form.” 

This publication brought upon him an attack far more serious than any 
which his countrymen could offer. In the Friend of India , published by 
the JSerarapore Missionaries, the Unitarian character of the work was 
severely animadverted upon, and its compiler was termed “a heathen.” 
Rani Mohun replied, under the signature of “ A Friend to Truth,” in an 
Appeal to the Christian Public in defence of his work, wherein he contends 
that a collection of the precepts only of the Gospel was best adapted to 
recommend it to the natives of India, two-fifths of whom were Musulmans, 
believers in one God ; and he endeavours to shew the reasonableness of the 
Unitarian doctrine, and that those of the Trinity and Atonement are not 
consonant with the Scriptures. This led to a reply from Dr. Marshman, 
and to a second appeal, in Ram Mohun’s own name, which discloses what 
may be regarded as his confession of faith, which is as follows : “ That 
die Omnipotent God, who is the only proper object of religious veneration, 
is one and undivided in person ; that, in reliance on numerous promises 
Asiat.Jour.N .S.Vol. 12.No.47. 2 D 
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found in the s&cred writings, wfe. ought to entertain every hope of enjoying 
theblessings of f pardon from the merciful Father, through repentance, 
whicfti is declared the only means of procuring forgiveness for our failures; 
and' that he leads such as worship him in spirit to righteous conduct, arid 
ultimately to salvation, through his guiding influence, which is called the 
Holy Spirit, given as the consequence of their sincere prayer and suppli- 
cation.*' Of our Saviour he speaks as u the Christ of God he says he 
places " implicit confidence in his veracity, candour, and perfection;" he 
represents him as “ a Being in whom dwelt all truth, and who ifrak sent 
with a divine law to guide mankind by his preaching and example ; as 
receiving from the Father the commission to conic into the world for the 
salvation of mankind ; as judging the world by the wisdom of God, and as 
being empowered to perform wonderful works." He considers his nature 
as subordinate, and that he received all the power which he manifested from 
the Father ; that he was, however, “ superior to the Angels in Heaven, living 
from the beginning of the world to eternity ; and he believes that the Father 
created all things by him and for him ;** and He dwells with great satisfaction 
on the conclusion to which the Gospel had led him, that the unity existing 
between the Father and himself is “ a subsisting concord of will and 
design, such as existed among his apostles, and not identity of being."* 

Of the force of argument, by which he supported his Unitarian creed, 
some estimate .may be formed from the singular fact, that one of the Bap^ 
tist Missionaries of Serarapore (Mr. Win. Adam) was actually converted by 
Ram Mohun, and is now a Unitarian. 

' The intrinsic sublimity and simplicity of this doctrine of the Unity of the 
Deity, and the conviction that all the great teachers of mankind, Moses, 
Menu, Christ, and Mahomet, inculcated no other, recommended it more 
and more to a mind like his, and increased his zeal to propagate it. Hfe 
courted opportunities for dispute with Pagans — Hindus and Bauddhaa — and 
with Deists as well as Trinitarian Christians ; his pen was not idle, and in 
the course of a few years he made many converts amongst his own coun- 
trymen. One of our authorities, t states, that “ the great object of Ills life 
wais to establish a hew sect in his native country, the basis of whose ‘creed 
Was to be the Unity of God. It is certain that, in conjunction with some 
whom he had brought over to his views (amongst others, that respectable 
and liberal-minded man, Dwarkanath Tagore), he held meetihgs, and esta- 
blished a system of worship, which consisted of reading monotheistic writ- 
ings, music and singing hymns or songs inculcating the Unity of the Deity. 
The forms resembled those in our Unitarian chapels: first, a hymn ; then 
a prayer, followed by a portion of a monotheistic scripture ; then anbther 
hymn; after which a sermon or leoture.j: 

« Theflttt two ftjfyp«*U printed at the Serampore press ; but the proprietor of that presf refused 
to- print the final lippaal, whereupon Ram Mohun Roy purchased type, and set up •« the Unitarian 
Pri, DhurmtoUih /where he printed his appeal, chiefly with native aid only. 

f Mr.Arnot. 

I The institution which he and his party established, in 1828, at a house in the Chitpoor Road, is 
the Bhurma Subha. The meetings are held there on Saturday evenings ; the service consists in 
pieachlflg Crora the Vedant (in the vernacular Bengalee), and singing psalms in praise of the One True 
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’ ' A part of his plan for correcting the enrors of his countrymen, and dis- 
seminating the doctrine he had adopted, was the establishment of schools, 
at his own expense, with the ajd of a few liberal and philanthropic 
individuals. The pupils of tlam Mobuu's school at Calcutta are likely to 
swell the sect of seceders from Brahminism, which now comprehends a 
considerable number of the rising generation of baboos* 

Another auxiliary part of his scheme was availing himself of the periodical 
press, the efficacy of which, in the propagation of truth, he could well 
appreciate. He was, at different times, the proprietor or publisher of 
newspapers in the native languages, one of which, the Caumoodi (set up 
by him in .opposition to the Br&hminical Chundrika ), is now edited by his 
sob, Radhaprasad Roy. In 1829, he became, in conjunction with Dw&r- 
kmnath Tagore and Neel Rutton Holdar, a proprietor of an English news- 
paper, Urn Bengal Herald \ and was obliged, as such, to plead guilty in 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta to a libel on an attorney. 111 This paper wps 
soon after discontinued. 

His connexion with the periodical press brought him, of course, into 
communication with the conductors of what was termed the liberal press of 
Calcutta, then struggling for dangerous power. The candid and ingenuous 
mind of Ram Mohun Roy did not see, in the attempts of these liberals, a 
project to lift themselves into notoriety, eminence, and influence, at the ex- 
pence of order and public security; he deemed them coadjutors with him- 
self in the work of reform he was urging onward. Accordingly, when the 
ordinance for registering the Calcutta press was issued, in .1823, he joined 
five other native gentlemen in a memorial {understood to have been from 
his pen) to the sole acting judge of the Supreme Court, praying him not to 
register the Regulation. f We are assured he lived to acknowledge the pro- 
priety of the measure he then condemned. 

One of the great practical abuses against which Ram Mohun Roy early 
directed his assault, was the practice of suttee. Prior to the death of his 
father, he openly denounced this barbarous rite, and in 1810 he published, 
in Bengalee, for general circulation, a little tract, entitled “ Conference 
between an Advocate for, and an Opponent of, the Practice of Burning 
Widows alive;’* and two years after, a second “ Conference.*’ The irre- 
sistible arguments contained in these little works silently prepared the way 
for the safe prohibition by government of this disgraceful custom. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that Ram Mohun Hoy was long averse 
to the authoritative abolition of suttees. In the Minute of Lord Wm. 
Bentinck,$ proposing the regulation for that purpose, after referring to the 
opinion of Mr. H. H. Wilson, that the attempt to put down the practice 

God. Christians and persons of every persuasion are admitted* and wavering orthodox Hindus (as the 
idolaters are termed) sometimes visit the meetings* and ask questions of the pundits of the institution. 
Gifts are sometimes given to the brahmins there. A regular chapel was built in 1039, on. ground pur- 
chased by some wealthy Hindus* for the worship and adoration of the eternal* unsearchable* and 
Immutable Being, who is the author and preserver of the universe.” See' the curious trust-deed* 
Asiat,. Joum. N. S. VoL II. 141. 

* Am. Joum. N. S. Vol. I. pp. 106 and 123. t Beng. Crirn. Jud. Cons. 4th Dec, 1829. 

f See the Memorial* Asiat. Journ. Vol. XVl. p. 581. 
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would inspire extensive dissatisfaction! his Lordship observes: “ I must 
acknowledge that a similar opinion! as to the probable excitation of a deep 
distrust of our future intentions! was mentioned to me in conversation by that 
enlightened native! Ram Moliun Roy, a warm advocate for the abolition of 
suttees,' and of all other superstitions and corruptions engrafted on the Hin- 
du religion, which he considers originally to have been a pure deism. It 
was his opinion that the practice might be suppressed, quietly and unobserv- 
edly, by increasing the difficulties, and by the indirect agency of the police. 
He apprehended that any public enactment would give rise to general ap- 
prehension; that the reasoning would be € while the English were con- 
tending for power, they deemed it politic to allow universal toleration, and 
to respect our religion ; but having obtained the supremacy, their first act 
is a violation of their professions, and the next will probably be, like the 
Mahomedan conquerors, to force upon us their own religion/” 

%Wlien the resolution, however, was taken, and a remonstrance was got up 
by the^ anti-abolitionists, Ram Mohun Roy, in spite of threatened privation 
Cf caste, and even personal outrage, was one of the deputation who pre- 
sented an address to Lord William Bcntinck, expressive of native grati- 
tude for this “ everlasting obligation” conferred on the Hindu community. 

To the indefatigable endeavours of Rain Mohun to extinguish this and 
other deformities of the Brahminical system, must be partly ascribed, 
amongst other effects, the hostility of the late Rajah of Burdwan, one of 
liis father s intimate friends, a powerful zemindar, distinguished for his 
bigotry as well as his immense wealth.* Ram Mohun’s daughter's son, 
Gooroodas Mookerjcca, was dewan to Purtab Chunder, only son of the 
Rajah of Burdwan ; the young Rajah died, and Ram Mohun’s grandson 
acted as vakeel on behalf of the ranees, the wives of the deceased, against 
his father, in vindicating their rights in the courts. Tcj Chund, the Rajah 
of Burdwan, it would appear, attributed this proceeding to the advice of 
Ram Mohun, on account of the religious differences subsisting between 
them ; and the suit, to which we have already alluded, which was insti- 
tuted by the Rajah, in 1823, to recover the pretended balance of a, bond 
given by the father of Ram Mohun, is expressly ascribed by the latter 
to personal resentment. 

This enlightened Hindu had entertained for some years a desire to visit 
Europe. The occupations in which he was engaged, with the view of 
diffusing his theological opinions, and reclaiming his countrymen from their 
idolatrous tenets and practices, and more particularly the suit with the Rajah 
of Burdwan and other proceedings connected with his caste, prevented the 
fulfilment of this desire. Towards the latter end of the year 1830, 
however, events conspired to favour his design. His suit was brought to a 
close in the Provincial Court; he had triumphed over the interested hosti- 
lity of the idolators ; his party was increasing, and included some members 
of his own family ; the suttee practice was abolished, and he was urged to 
be die bearer of a petition to the British Government at home, intended to 
counteract the efforts of the supporters of the rite to procure the repeal 

* He was the richest subject in British India. He died ICth August 1832. 
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of the' Regulation of 1830, by the King in Council.* Above all, the 
discussions respecting the future government of India had commenced, and 
both India and England (whose subject he was) had claims upon that prac- 
tical knowledge and information regarding the most important points in this 
question, which none could be so capable of affording as he was. To 
these powerful considerations was added another. 

For a few years past, the court of Delhi has evinced much dissatisfaction 
at the conduct of the Indian Government, in relation to certain alleged 
pecuniary claims. The Emperor considered himself entitled to a large 
increase of allowance, owing to a favourable bargain made by the Com- 
pany with his Majesty, in respect to lands in the vicinity of Delhi, assigned 
for the maintenance of the palace, which, under the Company's manage- 
ment, yielded a revenue much larger in amount than the Delhi ministers 
could realize for their master's treasury. To this surplus, or a portion of 
it, the Emperor laid claim. The matter had been fully considered at home 
(by the Board of Control as well as the Court of Directors), and it was 
determined that the Mogul received all that he agreed to accept, and 
all that lie was entitled to, in law or equity. The necessities of the 
Emperor, however, determined him to try the experiment of an appeal 
to the King of England, and in the year 1829, he made overtures to 
Ram Mohun Roy, proposing that he should proceed to England, 
as the Mogul's ambassador or envoy, with full powers to manage the 
ncgociation, or rather appeal, in the name of the nominal emperor of Hin- 
dustan, who conferred upon Ram Mohun the title of “ Rajah." The 
selection evinced great judgment on the part of the Court of Delhi. No 
individual could have conducted the affair bettor, and there was no impro- 
priety or informality in conferring the ofliee of ambassador upon a Hindu, 
the descendant of a family heretofore connected with the Musulman 
Courts of India. The Supreme Government of India, to which Ram 
Mohun communicated the fact of his appointment, refused to recognize his 
character of envoy or his title, (though he has been invariably treated by 
the Indian authorities with much attention), both being conferred, if not in 
defiance, at least without consulting the wishes, of the British government. 
Oflicial documents were applied for ; these, we believe, were refused, and 
some are said to have been procured surreptitiously from the government 
■offices, t 

The announcement of his intention of going to Europe by sea (he at 
first intended to travel overland) excited much speculation amongst his 
countrymen. Interest, vanity, a desire to be gazed at, even an inclination 
to taste the supposed luxuries of Europe, were assigned by his enemies as 
the real motive of a resolution which they could not ascribe to laudable 
curiosity or disinterested philanthropy. Those Europeans who resided at 
Calcutta in the months of October and November, 1830, must remember 
how much the matter was talked of there. On the 15th of the last men- 

* See Asiatic Journal, vol. V. p.2I. 

t See a somewhat ludicrous account (mixed, no doubt, with a good deal of party misrepresentation) 
of the circumstances attending this embassy, hi our Journal for August 1830, Vol. II* N. S. p, 201. 
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ti led month, Rajah Ram flfohunRdy, With Afeson, Ram Roy, left his 
native land, in the Albion> hound for Liverpool He took with him his 
own servants, in order that there might be no impediment on the passage 
or in England,' to his conforming to the rules of his ca$te, which was npt 
violated, he contended, by suoh a journey. The vessel touched at tlje Cape 
(in January), and arrived, oi\ the 8th of April 1831, at Liverpool, where 
Ram Mohun Rdy landed the same day, and set off for London. 

His arrival in London, where he was well known by. fame, excited much 
interest It was a critical period, too, when the nation was wrought into 
a state of jll^tfeal ecstasy on the subject of the Reform Bill His oi^cial 
character b^udbfnim at once into communication with the ministers, who 
recognize^ Its embassy and his title, and by this means, as well as by the 
intrinsic recommendations of his fame and character, lie mixed with the 
highest circles. The Court of Directors of the East-India Company, though 
they did not recede from their determination, treated him with honour. He 
was entertained at a dinner, on the 6th July, in the name of the Com- 
pany, at the City of London tavern. In September he wap presented to 
the King. 

It was. not long before hfs advice was sought by the government on topics 
connected with the future government of his native country. He accordingly 
drew up those^admirable replies to queries on the Revenue and Judicial 
Systems of India, which evince great observation, reflection, and caution* 
Our readers have had these valuable papers before them in the pages of 
this Journal;* and it is to be, remarked that though they breathe throughout 
a wish to ameliorate the condition of the natives of India, they in no particular 
bear out the vulgar calumnies vented against the system of East-India 
administration ; on the contrary, the writer does ample justice to the good 
intentions of the government and to the ability of the instruments it employs. 

He soon became so well known amongst those who mingled in good 
society, that, perhaps, no foreigner of rank, who has resided with us for 
an equal length of time, was ever more so. His inclination, nay his object 
in coming to Europe, led him into every kind of assemblage, reljgious, 
political, literary, social ; in Churches, at the Court, at the Senate, iq pri- 
vate parties and conversaziones ; and the amenity of his manners, his. pleasing, 
person and engaging demeanour, conciliated the esteem and admiration of 
every one. AH were astonished at the familiarity which he discovered with . 
every topic connected with our political institutions, our manners and our 
religious opinions ; at the English turn of his thoughts and sentiments, as 
well as of his colloquial style. Amongst the female sex, he was an especial 
favourite ; his fin4 person, and soft, expressive features, the air of defe- 
rential respect with which he treated them, so repugnant to the ide$s ordi- 
narily 'entertained in Europe of Asiatic manners, and the delicate inoense 
of his compliment, perfumed -.occasionally with the fragranea/pf Oriental 
poetry, in which he was well versed, made a strong impression in his 
favour. Latterly, the circle of his acquaintance became inconveniently 

• Vote. VII. p. 220 ; VIII. pp., 30, 227, 30& 
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large, and his domestic retirement was mudfl encroached upon by those 
who had acquired the privilege of calling themselves his friends. 

From these transient and ocasional glimpses of the rajah, however, no just 
estimate of his character or sentiments cpuld be formed. Conclusions, 
indeed, but very inaccurate ones, have been drawn from his presence at 
particular places of religious worship, from hasty opinions expressed by 
him upon political topics, from answers given to leading questions not 
well understood, and froth remarks extorted by systematic and persevering 
inquisitions, which his natural temperament and the forms Cf^litene^ in 
the feast (where there are modes of conveying a civil^ negative by an 
affirmative) prevented him from checking. He was, indeqgl, by no means 
deficient in the firmness requisite to deal with an adversaiy who defied him 
to the arena of argument, in which his great resources of memory and 
observation, his Vigour and quickness of mind, his logical acuteness, with no 
small share of wit, commonly brought him off victorious. 

He was less willing, while in England, to discuss religious topics than 
most others;. The reason is apparent. His creed was an unpopular one, 
and a frank declaration of his sentiments on particular points would have 
shocked Trinitarians. He observed, too, with pain, the fierceness of sec- 
tarian zeal in this country, of which, of course, he had had but little expe- 
rience in India. “ One of the first sentiments fie expressed to me, 'on hip 
arrival in the metropolis/’ says Mr. Aspland,* “ was his astonishment to 
find such bigotry amongst the majority of Christians towards the Unitarians.’.' 

In the autumn of last year, he visited Frtface, where he was received 
with the highest consideration. Literary, as well as political, men, strove 
to testify their respect for their extraordinary guest. He was introduced to 
Louis Philippe, with whom he had the honour of dining more than once, 
and our brahmin spoke in warm terms of the king’s condescension and 
kindness. 

In January last, he returned from France, to the hospitable mansion of 
Messrs. John and Joseph Hare, in Be'dford-square (the brothers of Mr. 
Hare, of Calcutta, the intimate friend of Ram Mohun,and a warm auxiliary 
in his benevolent designs for ameliorating the moral condition of the Hindus), 
where he had resided almost since his first arrival in England. lie returned, 
however, in ill health. He had suffered from bilious attacks, to which he 
was constitutionally subject, and which were aggravated by the climate of 
Europe, producing a slight affection of the lungs. Mr. Arnot says,, that after 
his return from Paris, “ both mind and body seemed losing their tone and 
vigour/' In this state, he went to Bristol, in the early part of September, 
to spend a few weeks with Miss Castles, at Stapleton-grove, intending to 
proceed from thence into Devonshire, there to pass the winter. On the 
18 th Septe^fijef, about ten days after his arrival at Bristol, he was taken 
ill, not, it .at first supposed, seriously. Next day, however, Mr. 
Estlin, a friend,* having called to see him, found the symptoms were those 
of fever. Medicine relieved him* but his tongue continued dry and glazed, 

* Sermon <5n the death of Ram Mohun Roy, p.24. 
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and his frequent" pulse and incessaritrestlessness indicated serious derange- 
ment. On the 21st he was attended by Dr. Prichard, and on the 23d by 
Dr. Carrick. ' The head seemed a seat of the disease, though the patient 
complained chiefly of the stomach. 

“ His indisposition,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ experienced but a tempo- 
rary check from the remedies; severe spasms, with paralysis of 1 the !eft‘ arm 
and leg, came on during the 26th, and he fell into e state of stiipor in the 
afternoon of that* day, from which he never revived} but breathed his last 
at twenty-fffe minutes after two a.m., bri the 27th Septfe'fhbOr. His fcon; 
Rajah ‘Ratal Roy, and two Hindu servants, with several attached friends 
who had watched over him from the first day of hisr illness, wer£ wHh'fflm 
when he expired. Mr. Hare, under whdil roof the rajah had fcfi' two 
years lived, was also with him during the greater part of his illness ; find 
Mr. Harems niece, who was well acquainted with his habits, and possessed 
his full confidence and strong regard, attended upon him day and night, 
with a degree of earnest and affectionate solicitude, well deserving the 
epithet of filial. He repeatedly acknowledged, during his illness, hiV sense 
of the kindness of all around him, and in strong language expressed the 
confidence he felt in his medical advisers. He conversed very little during 
his illness, but was observed to be often engaged in prayer. He told his 
son and thoife around him that he should not recover/’ 

On an examination of the body, the brain was found to be inflamed, 
containing some fluid,' and covered with a kind of purulent effusion ; its 
membrane alsb adhered to the skull, the result, probably, of previously 
existing disease ; the thoracic and abdominal viscera were healthy. The 
case appeared to be one of fever, producing great prostration of the vital 
powers, and accompanied by inflammation of the brain. 

Such was the rapid termination of a life, from the continuance of which 
so much benefit had been prognosticated to England and to India, in their 
mutual relations. 

Ram Mohun Roy has left in India a wife, from whom he has been 
separated (on what account we know not) for some years, and two sons : 
the son who accompanied him to Europe is said * to be an adopted child. 

A short time before his death, he had brought his negotiations with the 
British Government, on behalf of the king of Delhi, to a successful close, by 
a compromise with the Ministers of the Crown, which will add £30, 000 
a-year to the stipend of the Mogul, and, of course, make a proportionate 
reduction ih the Indian revenue. The deceased ambassador had a contin- 
gent interest in this large addition to the ample allowance of the Mogul 
pageant, and his heirs, it is said, will gain from it a perpetual income 
of £3,000 or £4,000 a-year. lie intended to return to India nC3tt year, 
vi& Turkey, Russia, and Persia. 

The person of Ram Mohun Roy was, as we have already observed, 
a very fine one. He was nearly six feet high; his limbs tvere robust and 
well-proportioned, though latterly, either through age or increase of bulk, 


* By Mr. Martin. 
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be appeared rather unwieldy and inactive. His face was beautiful ; the 
features large and manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, the eyes dark 
and animated, the nose finely curved and of due proportion, the lips full, 
and the general expression of the countenance that of intelligence and 
benignity.* 

His character is: far more difficult to draw; indeed, a true portrait of it 
could be exhibited only in an honest autobiography. He was undoubtedly 
a most extraordinary man. The mere circumstance of his being able, by 
his own unassisted energies, to burst asunder the cerements in which the 
Hindu intellect had been shrouded for so many centuries, would be suffi- 
cient to secure to him a name. But his literary acquisitions in ten different 
languages— Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Bengalee, Hindustancc, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, English, and French — most of which he could write and 
speak fluently ; the acuteness of his understanding, the philosophical preci- 
sion of his writings, so utterly unlike the loose composition of the best 
Hindu authors, and the graceful and imposing qualities of his external or 
superficial character, vindicate the rajah's claim to the title we have given 
him. 

He had infirmities, — who 1ms not ? — which, though not obvious to the 
world, could not be concealed from those who lived in close intercourse 
with him. It has been said that he wrote English much better than he 
spoke it. The reason is that what he spoke was really his own ; but his 
writings were generally, to some extent, the composition of others. We arc 
assured, on good authority, that during the period lie was in Europe, 
except for a few months, besides an amanuensis, he lmd the constant 
assistance, in drawing up all papers or letters of any importance (his 
remarks on the revenue and judicial systems of India, on the suttee ques- 
tion, &c.), from an old Indian friend, connected with the press and politics 
of Bengal ; and that lie scarcely sent a line out of his hands without his 
secretary's revision, unless, as often happened, it was actually composed by 
him beforehand. How much of his reputation, as an elegant writer, may 
therefore be attributable to others, both here and in India, can only be 
conjectured. As he was exceedingly ambitious of literary fame, lie took 
care, both in Europe and in India, to obtain the best assistance he could get, 
both European and native. His works, therefore, do not furnish an abso- 
lute criterion of his literary talents, although these jverfe no doubt consi- 
derable. 

■ Perhaps wc cannot do better than, distrusting our own means of obser- 
vation and judgment, lay before the reader the following sketch of his 
character in England, by a gentleman who was in close and intimate com- 
munication with him here, and whose impartiality cannot be suspected, though 
he does not deal, in that general strain of panegyric, which either elevates 

* The best portrait of him extant is a full-sized one by Hriggs. It is a good picture os well as an 
admirable likeness ; but the deceased always felt an accountable aversion to it. Perhaps it did not flatter 
him sufficiently In respect to complexion, a point on which he was very sensitive. There is also a 
miniature by Newton, and a bust by Clarke. Dr. Carpenter states that a cast for a bust was taken a few 
hours after his death. 

/iA*?a/.t/owni.N.S.VoL.12.No.47 , 
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the man above tlie standard of humanity, or leaves the outline vague and 
indistinct. 

After observing that much obscurity has been thrown on the history of 
Ram Mohun Roy by those who wish to give the sanction of his name to 
their own peculiar opinions and doctrines, he goes on to say : 

“ Some have said he was a Hindu, others a Christian ; some that he was 
a Unitarian, and others that he was attached to the forms of the Church of 
England. Some have asserted that he was a republican * others that he 
was an admirer of a citizen King. His different biographers have thus made 
his real opinions a riddle; those who knew him better, seem nbt much dis- 
posed to clear up the mystery. The faet is, that in religion it is mnoheasier 
to say what he was not than what he was. He did hot believe in the doe- 
trines of Hinduism, nor did he respect its practices : at the same time, he eare- 
fully avoided any open and flagrant violation of them, winch might have 
shocked the feelings of his countrymen. He did not believe in the Trinity, 
yet he regularly attended the places of worship where that doctrine is incul- 
cated. He wrote books in support of the unity of God-— n doctrine which 
Christians hold in common with the Hindu Vedantis, the Jews, and Mu-, 
sulmans. In short, he believed in the Deity, and had a strong sentiment of 
natural religion, which increased with his years, and, towards the close of 
his life, was often expressed with all the fervour of genuine piety. He had 
always cherished, and the longer he lived became more confirmed in, the 
opinion, that religion is essentially and indispensably necessary to the welfare 
of mankind. As to the rest, he estimated the different systems of religion 
existing in the world, not according to his notion of their truth, but of their 
utility, or, to speak more clearly, according as they were more or less cal- 
culated, in his opinion, to promote human happiness and virtue. All specu- 
lations, therefore, as to his belief in this or that doctrine or faith, founded 
on his attendance at this or that place of worship, are evidently futile. His 
published works on religious subjects hardly furnish a better criterion, because 
they state not what he believed, but what lie considered the sacred books of 
different persuasions to inculcate : for example, he maintained that the most 
ancient Hindu works taught pure Theism ; and that the Christian Scriptures, 
both Old and New Testament, taught the leading doctrines of the Unita- 
rians. That he believed these to be the real principles of Christianity may 
be demonstrated ; and that, during part of his life, lie considered tlie diffusion 
of Christianity in this, which he deemed its purest, form, highly beneficial 
to mankind, may also be proved. But to shew that he himself was ^ Uni- 
tarian, or a Christian, in any particular form, would require a distinct* spe- 
cies of evidence, which his works do not furnish : they assuredly do not de- 
tain any declaration to that effect ; and viewing him iti his true character, 
that of a religious utilitarian, his support of any particular system cannot be 
construed into a profession of faith. 

u In regard, then, to religious belief, I see no reason to think that the 
slightest change took place in the Rajah's mind for the last forty or fifty 
years, that is, since the period when, about sixteen years of age, he began to 
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ffoobt Hinduism. With the zeal of a new proselyte, he then rejected all, 
and is said to have composed a work on the errors of all religions. He next 
tried to refine the grossest of them to a system of monotheism ; on this he 
afterward? attempted to engraft a kind of unitariauism, which might embrace 
alike the Hindu and the Christian. As he advanced in age, he became more 
strongly impressed with the importance of religion to the welfare of society, 
and the pernioious effects of scepticism. In his younger years, his mind had 
been ; deeply struck with the evils of believing too much, and against that he 
directed *11 hip energies : but, in his latter days, he began to feel that there 
was as pmchf if not greater, danger in the tendency to believe too little. 
He often deplored the existence of a party which had sprung up in Calcutta, 
composed principally of imprudent young men* some of them possessing talent, 
who had avowed themselves sceptics io the widest sense of the term. He 
described it as partly composed of East-Indians, partly of the Hindu youth 
whp, ftom education, had learnt to reject their own faith without substi- 
tuting any other. These he thought more debased than the most bigotted 
Hindu, and their principles the bane of all morality. 

u This strong aversion to infidelity was by no means diminished during 
his visit to England and F ranee ; on the contrary, the more he mingled 
with society in Europe, the more strongly he became persuaded that religious 
belief is the only sure ground-work of virtue. * If 1 were to settle with my 
family in Europe/ he used to say, ( I would never introduce them to any 
but religious persons, and from amongst them only would I select my 
friends ; amongst them I find such kindness and friendship, that I feel as if 
surrounded by my own kindred.* 

“ He evidently now began to suspect that the Unitarian form of Chris- 
tianity was too much rationalized (or sophisticated, perhaps I may say) to be 
suitable to human nature. He remarked in the Unitarians a want of that 
fervour of zeal and devotion found among other seels, and felt doubts whe- 
ther a system appealing to reason only was calculated to produce a perma- 
nent influence on mankind, lie perceived the same defect in the Utilitarian 
philosophy, and ridiculed the notion that man, a being* governed by three 
powers — reason, imagination, and the passions — could be directed by those 
who addressed themselves only or chiefly to the first of these powers, over- 
looking the importance of the Uyo other elements of human nature, which 
must continue to exert an everlasting influence so long as the world en- 
dures. 

“ A writer in one of the daily papers has said he was in politics a repub- 
lican. I know of no ground for this opinion ; if there be any, it must have 
reference to an early period of his life. He may have approved of it, in 
theory, while surrounded by power more or less arbitrary, from the form of 
government existing in his native country ; lie may have deemed a republic 
good in America, but he thought the rule of the citizen King the best adapt- 
ed fpr France, and in the same manner heartily rejoiced in the establish- 
ment of the throne of King Leopold in Belgium. Though a decided re- 
former, he was generally a moderate one. For his own country, he did not 
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propose even an Indian legislative council, like Mr. Rickards; he deemed 
the English more capable of governing bis countrymen well than the natives 
themselves. A reference of measures of internal policy to a few of the 
most distinguished individuals m the European and N ati ve community, for 
their suggestions, previous to such measures being carried into a law, was 
the utmost he asked in the present state of the Indian public mind. He not 
only always contended, at least among Europeans, for the necessity ofcorw 
tinuing British rule for at least forty or fifty years to come, for the good of 
the people themselves, but he stood up firmly against the proposals of his 
more radical friends, for exchanging the East- India Company's rtiM for a 
colonial form of government. His argument was, that in all matters con- 
nected with the colonics, he had found, from long observation, that the Mi- 
nister was absolute* and the majority, of the House* of Commons subservient ; 
there being no body of persons there who had any adequate motive to thwart 
the Government in regard to distant dependencies of the British crown.* 
The change proposed was, therefore, in his estimation, a change from a 
limited government, presenting a variety of efficient checks on any abuse of 
its powers, for an absolute despotism. 

He had been an enthusiastic advocate of the Grey administration, from 
his arrival in Europe till his departure for France, in the autumn of last 
year. Whether it was that he imbibed some fresh light from Louis 
Philippe and his subjects, or that the first Reformed British Parliament 
disappointed him, or that he had taken some personal disgust at the present 
ministry (the most probable of the three), he became most bitterly opposed 
to it. He was in the habit of inveighing against it in the strongest, I may 
truly say coarsest, terms : a circumstance the more remarkable, as he had 
hitherto been distinguished by the courtesy of his language and the studied 
politeness of his expressions. Even when engaged in the warmest contro- 
versies, and in repelling personal insults, lie would not formerly permit him- 
self to use a strong epithet, or utter any reflection which could be consi- 
dered in the least illiberal or ungentlcmanly. During the last period of his 
life, his manners were much changed, and the powers of his mind seemed 
to be decaying. Controversy of any kind, in which lie formerly displayed 
such admirable temper and patience, seemed now to throw his mind off its 
balance. For reasoning, he substituted invective ; and, losing the power of 
persuasion, attributed bad motives to all who differed iu opinion from him. 

« Another proof of the decay of his mental powers, at this period, is the 
small part he took in the question of the Company’s charter, which was to 
fix the destinies of his country for many years to oome. From him Some 
great effort might have been expected on such an occasion. But, for ady 
thiag he attempted, either publicly or privately, he might ns well have betin 
seated all the while, with Hindu quiescence, under a banyan tree on the 
banks of the Ganges* He latterly expressed a wish to withdraw himself 
from politics entirely, finding the discussions into which they led him no 

* He thought more of the empty title of Rajah than of the results of the East-India Bill : and if the 
Company had acknowli deed this title, they’mlght have calculated on his open support, os they had his 
secret wishes iu their favour. 
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longer supportable with any comfort to himself. In short, his intellectual 
career had drawn evidently to a close, and though the termination of hi? 
natural life may be sincerely Regretted by his friends, it is perhaps fortunate 
for his fame that Providence has decreed he should not outlive his mental 
faculties/' 

In conclusion, we may mention that the signature commonly used by the 
Rajah was Rani Mohun, written in Hinclustanee fSj\ in Bengalee 

itl'TOlSTT. Ram or Rama is the name of the celebrated dean-god, 
the hero of the Ramayana* Mohun is one of the names of Krishna. 


BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

Mr. Marjoribanks, late President of the Select Committee in China, by 
whom the experimental voyage to the north-east coast of that empire was 
carried into effect, has published a letter on the present state of our inter- 
course with China, addressed to the President of the Board of Control.* _ 

The letter begins with some remarks upon the illiterate character, and 
the discreditable conduct of the Company's agents, t at the commencement of 
our commercial transactions with China, which, with other circumstances, 
he says, €i brought the British name into merited contempt." In later 
periods, the aggrandizement of the Indian empire has exchanged this feeling 
for one of deep and distrustful apprehension, the removal of which “ will 
not be done by pursuing a system of wretched subserviency to a corrupt and 
despotic government; but by acting in strict accordance with those sound 
principles of national honour which wc apply to other nations." 

Formerly, lie observes, our merchants were not restricted to one port in 
the empire; in the early periods of our trade, all ports were opened to them, 
and it was not till 1680 that their exclusive privileges were conceded to the 
Hong. The Company, whose counteracting resistance probably has pre- 
vented our being expelled from Canton, continued to trade with other provinces 
long after the interdict was issued ; “ the truth is, that the edicts of the 
Emperor, fulminated from Pekin, arc often issued without any expectation^ 
and sometimes without even a wish, that they should be obeyed.” With 
respect to the Hong, contrary to the evidence of Mr. Plowdcn,$ a prede- 
cessor of Mr. Marjoribanks, the latter paints them in the worst colours, as 
guilty of fraud and deception in the very instances where they have credit 
for liberality and generosity. The Chinese merchants arc rarely just, he 
says , t€ except when prompted by self-interest." The great object of the 
Hohg is to prevent any infringement of their own monopoly, and they resort 
to the lowest means of fraud and deception, to impose upon foreigners, 
and in representing their conduct to the government. 

* Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, President of :the Board of Coutrol, on the present state of 
British intercourse with China. By Charles Marjoribanks, Esq. M.P. London, 1833. Hatchard. 

t To prove their illiterate character, he cites, a passage from a letter to the Court, dated in 1880, in' 
which they refer to the Monument , erected some ten years later ! 

| “ From my acquaintance with them, the ilong arc generally considered very liberal merchants, 
and not liable to the charge of want of faith.”— Evidence, 18th August 1031. 
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. Under so corrupt a system as the local administration at Canton, mime* 
tous evasions of what is called " the law" take place; no foreign mer* 
chants, except the Company, within the last ten years, have traded in 
conformity to Chinese proclamations. This state of things, he contend^ 
" can scarcely be called smuggling though Mr. Marjoribanksf does not 
tells us what it ought to be called. He says, " there is not a British, 
American, or other individual foreign merchant in Canton, however re- 
spectable, who does not pay bribes to the officers of customs for the evasion 
of the government duties : this at once accounts for the circumstance, at 
which surprise has been expressed in this country, that the Company, who 
have sold British manufactures at a higher price than individuals, have de- 
clared that they sustained a loss, while the private merchant obtained a 
profit/' Then how shamefully Parliament has been imposed upon/ in 
being led to believe that these sales of British manufactures were fair trans- 
actions l Mr. Marjoribanks goes on : " This, however much it may be at 
variance with strict principle, may certainly be employed as an argument 
against the existence of the exclusive privileges of the Company. We are 
not called upon to maintain Chinese fiscal regulations. We must take 
China as we find it. Nor must we too hasitily condemn the conduct, in 
such transactions, of its subordinate official authorities. Most of the offices 
of government are put up to sale, and sold to the highest bidder. The sa- 
laries are very inadequate, and the possessor of the office naturally looks to 
remunerate himself by corrupt practices for the sums by which he purchased 
liis appointment/’ 

The policy pursued by the Company being a tacit condemnation of the 
maxims of Mr. Marjoribanks, he shews that the Company themselves have, 
in some few instances, acted illegally, and that they " have often refined too 
much upon these points, and taken to themselves more credit than they 
deserved.” 

After exposing the fraud and treachery of the Hong, Mr. M. compli- 
ments the outside merchants (whose dealings arc more or less illegal) ; 
several of them, he says, are " men of good credit and character, and will 
engage to place cargoes in ships either in the port of Whampoa, at Lintin, 
or at Macao.” He expects that the open trade will happily increase the 
number and strengthen the power of these merchants against their own 
Government ! 

With respect to the illicit opium trade, Mr. Marjoribanks, whilst lie 
admits that the misery and demoralization which this "envenomed poison” 
creates in China are "almost beyond belief,” observes * we console our- 
selves with the reflection, that if we did not poison the Chinese at this round 
rate, somebody else would,” and seems distinctly, though not in terms, 
to counsel the encouragement of this trade, which " assists in lowering the 
estimation of the foreign character in the minds of all intelligent Chinese.” 
He draws a conclusion, not a very fair one under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, of the weakness of the Chinese Government, from their inability 
to put down this illicit trade. 
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Mr. Marjoribanks then enters into an explanation of the motives which 
induced him to send the Lord Amherst to the principal northern ports of 
China, which experiment, he says, has shewn that the people are every 
where most desirous to trade with the English, as well as most of the go- 
vernment officers ! He adds, “ several ships have since this expedition pro^ 
ceeded to the northern ports, I regret to say principally for the purpose of 
disposing of opium. They have generally succeeded. They were of 
course ordered away by official proclamations, which will continue to be 
issued till they become a dead letter, and the trade is regularly established. 
You must expect, however, before long to hear of collision with the natives, 
or seizures of British subjects, and be prepared to deal with them accord- 
ingly.” This is, of course, rather desirable than otherwise. 

His remarks on the embarrassments encountered by trade at Canton and 
the commercial character of the Chinese, are common-place topics. From 
their pursuit of foreign trade, in dedance of the strictest prohibitions, Mr. 
Marjoribanks draws another argument against the efficacy of Chinese 
laws. 

He then proceeds to consider how our relations with China might be best 
improved. Our embassies have accomplished little ; the Chinese look upon 
an ambassador not as a negociator, but merely as a tribute-bearer from an 
inferior prince to their sovereign. No decided results were obtained by 
Lord Macartney’s embassy, and still less was accomplished by Lord Am- 
herst’s; though, in his evidence before the parliamentary committee, Mr. 
Marjoribanks declares that “ the improvement in our condition in China has 
arisen from the very favourable impression made upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the people generally by the last embassy !” The last embassy, he 
now says, was badly managed in respect to the ko-tow , or prostration-cere- 
mony ; a point which was not decided upon beforehand, but was left to 
Lord Amherst, who vacillated, and at one time made up his mind to per- 
form the ko-tow , had not Sir George Staunton, confirmed in his opinion by 
the members of the factory who accompanied the embassy, declared against 
it. The details of the embassy’s appearance at and dismission from the 
Court, convey no high opinion of the virture or even decorum of the impe- 
rial ministers. Mr. Marjoribanks considers that the results of this embassy 
affords u a striking lesson for our guidance of the intolerable presumption 
and wretched imbecility of the Chinese government.” 

As state-embassies, therefore, can accomplish nothing, Mr. Marjoribanks 
thinks “ it must be admitted that we have a right to require from China, at 
least r just and equitable treatment and protection to the persons and property 
of, British subjects. Let commissioners be sent,” he says, “ accompanied by 
a<portof the naval squadron in India ; for, to command the slightest attention 
or nespeot in China, you must appear with an appropriate force ; let your 
requisitions be such as you are justified in making, and be prepared to 
insist upon them if refused. This may be, readily done by occupying, 
should you be compelled to it, one of the numerous islands in the Canton 
river, and, if necessary, seizing the forts which command its entrance. 
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They have no force, either military or ndva), to oppose to you, that is not 
oontemptible. Under such circumstances, I feel satisfied your demands 
would be granted in a very brief period/* - 

- Mr. Marjoribanks says, that the changes. whiph, have been now made, in 
appointing King's instead of Company’s representatives to Canton, will, as 
far as the Chinese government are concerned, be regarded by them with 
assumed indifference. They wilt be insulted, he says, by placards on the 
very walls of their houses. “ This state of things cannot long oontinue. 
•Even if the government at home be disposed to submit to. it, its subjects in 
China will not.** Mr. Marjoribanks evidently thinks they ought not, : “ The 
Chinese government is incapable of appreciating a policy founded on 
principles of moderation and justice ; and, adopting their own mode of 
reasoning, they ascribe to fear upon your part what has its origin in a very 
different motive. You must, in short, satisfy * the Chinese government 
that you possess a giant’s strengtli ; that you arc aware of its excellence, 
but have no inclination to exercise it in a tyrannous disposition.” The best 
of all embassies to the Chinese and the subordinate ultra-gangetic nations, 
he says, a are occasional visits of our ships of war, whose officers can 
readily explain the object of our merchants, and, when necessary, be pre- 
pared to defend them against violence and outrage. Lord Nelson well and 
sagaciously observed, that a British admiral was the best of all ambassadors, 
for he settled in a few hours what it took more accomplished diplo- 
matists weeks and months to effect. The diplomacy which he recom- 
mended will alone prove successful in China and the countries which sur- 
round it.” He concludes : " do not send our national flag annually to 
China to be openly insulted by any contemptible minion of its weak and 
arrogant government. Assume an attitude that you do not blush to own. 
Such a course of policy must eventually, though perhaps it can only gra- 
dually, lead to a greatly increased demand for the productions of English 
industry. But you will accomplish a nobler and far more important end; 
and an amicable intercourse once established with the highly interesting but 
still uncivilized and unenlightened nations of Eastern Asia, must becQjnc 
the means of communicating to many millions of the human race ^at present 
involved in comparative ignorance and barbarism, the light of knowledge, 
and the blessings of religion.” ^ 

Mr. Marjoribanks, therefore, is an advocate of what is termed “ stre- 
nuous measures he lias not demonstrated the justice of coercing theChi- 
nese government to throw open its ports to our merchants fcgaihst its 
inclination; he has not shewn that a measure, which would be resented 
by Franee or Russia as an act of unheard-of arrogance nnd indolence, 
is Just towards China; but he has endeavoured to shew, that it might be 
safely attempted on account of the weakness of its government^ and 
that the attempt would be compatible with national honour. He cannot 
conceive (p. 4) why we have not acted towards China “ on principles which 
we apply to our intercourse w ith other nations ;” yet he deprecates (p. 50)* our 
attempting “ to force indiscriminately into application those principles 
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which regulate our commercial transactions with other countries !” There 
is something like inconsistency in this. 

A still greater inconsistency appears to us to exist between the contents 
of this letter; and Mr. Maijoribanks’s evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, in February 1830.* We might not be able 
(and we shall not undertake the invidious task) to point out specific instances 
of veiy palpable incongruity, but the difference in spirit and tendency is 
apparent. Change of circumstances, and additional reflection, may un- 
doubtedly alter a person's mind ; but we would presume strongly to recom- 
mehd' to public men always to give frank and explicit reasons for any 
change they may see fit to make in their recorded opinions. 


aim Select. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Natural History of the Mauritius. — At the meeting of this 
society on the 24th November last, M. E. Licnard read a description of a rare 
species of mureena , and M. Lienard, sen., of a silvery kolocantho from Batavia. 

The secretary (M. J. Desjardins) read two papers communicated by M. 
Lislet Geoflfroy; one entitled " Notice sur le Voyage de M. de Crbnont au 
Volcan de Bourbon en 1772,” containing some interesting details of an excur- 
sion to the volcano : the paper is accompanied by a plan and view of the 
volcano. The other paper is a very detailed account, in a letter from 
M. Bory de St. Vincent, dated 8th November 1801, and addressed to the 
secretary, of his visit to the volcano. 

M. J. Desjardins read an abridged description of the cedicncmus nesogallicus, 
the plover which inhabits the Mauritius. 

VARIETIES. 

Fragments of Bones in India. — Dr. Malcolmson has sent to the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta the following description of some bones found in a cave near 
Hydrabad. “ Some interesting facts occurred to me, the other morning, in a 
ride to a large mass of granite rock near this, which is rent into fissures of 
great depth, forming dens inhabited by hyaenas and chitas, extending through 
the bottom of a little hill to unknown depths. Having entered one of the 
rents, I was struck with the masses of fallen rock on each side being covered 
with stalagmite formed from the water running down from the sides of the 
rent forty feet above, and still more by observing that the sides of the narrow 
passage bore a fine polish, which my companion immediately exclaimed must 
be caused by the animals passing out of a cave at the end of the fissure he had 
been examining. I had the same thing in view, and was at the time observing 
how : ftr It could be caused by the water. In tracing the same appearance in 
other places, it was only observed where the animals would necessarily pass, 
and when £he stones projected by a sharp point into the path, the angles only 
wege polished. The den was low, and numerous bones lay scattered in the 
oute^pw*%in^o which ,1, crawled: the foot-marks of the animals were distinct 
and fresh. Most of the bones were much broken, and the dung of the hyaena? 

* See Digest of this Evidedcc, vo). I. p. 240, and Vol. II. p. 50. 
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near the place were full of large pieces of ribs, unbroken tarsal bones, &c. 
During the search 1 was astonished at the vast numbers of rats’ heads and 
bones found in the place m little heaps, evidently out of reach of the hyaenas, 
and often on the top of insulated blocks ; these were below the fissures open 
at the top, and the dung of hawks readily suggested that they were dropped 
by these birds, which was confirmed by a large feather of one found with the 
bones. Some of the bones were surrounded with the fur of the animal, and 
had been only recently voided ; and what was remarkable, the upper and lower 
jaw were not separated, but the flesh beautifully denned away by the digestive 
process; the other bones were entire, although disunited. In the larger 
skulls, the back part had been broken, and in one only crushed. In a few 
minutes I removed a plateful of skulls and other bones, amongst which arc 
three species of mus , squirrel, sorex , bats, and birds. Had the rock been of 
lime and stone, fossil animal remains would have been found. The curious 
confirmation of Buckland’s supposition, regarding the polished blocks in the 
caves, appears to me very interesting, as his views stood much in need of illus- 
tration from the habits of living species.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book > 1834, with Poetical Illustrations , 8fc. By L. E. L. 

4to. London, 1833. 

We perceive with pleasure the increasing interest taken by the reading public in 
works relating to a country which, until very lately, has only been associated in the 
mind with Cashmere shawls, tigers, and China josses. The exquisite scenery of that 
gorgeous land, where palaces, more magnificent than the imagination of colder climes 
could conceive, washed by crystal rivers and shaded by mournful cyprtesscs, were raised 
above the crumbling reliques of the mighty dead, was almost wholly unknown ; and the 
interest, if such it may be called, excited by the history of the Moghul conquests, died 
away with the taste for the Aurungzebcs of the drama; while the very name of a Hindoo 
conjured up disagreeable images of a mythology too monstrous and unnatural to excite 
any thing but disgust. It is only lately that the beauties of Southey’s Curse of Kehama 
have been appreciated, its orientalisms recognized, and its lovely pictures of sylvan 
life separated from the cumbrous and revolting fabric of a hideous superstition. But a 
new field has been opened ; a spirit of inquiry is abroad, and in the volume before us 
we have been delighted to see the splendid remains of Hindoostan illustrated by a pen 
which seems to have been dipped in the golden glory surrounding that bright and sunny 
land. As Miss Landon has become more intimately acquainted with the spirit-stirring 
records of Indian history, the chivalric character of its heroes, the tenderness and devo- 
tion of its females, its arts and arms, its music and its poesy, her enthusiasm has burst 
forth ; her imagination revels amid flowers and founts ; she transports herself to the 
paradise of the fire-fly and the lotus, and she sings of the bright waters of the Ganges 
as though her lyre had been attuned under the luxuriant shade of its pecpuls and 
palmyras. The sweet sad tone of pensive feeling, inspired by “ the fallen temple and 
the lonely tomb,” has been exchanged for a bolder strain ; she peoples the ruins of 
Delhi with the picturesque armies of the East, and enters into the secluded bowers of 
the zenana, diversifying her descriptions of happy love and successful war with the 
desolation of Iiajast’han ancf$$£«acrifice of the “ fatal beauty,*' the flower of one of its 
fairest provinces. 

Miss Landon will not, we trust, abandon a soil in which, as she truly says, she has 
found such “ rich material for narrative,” and which her brilliant imagination, kindling 
as she gazes upon the broad rivers, palmy groves, and mosque-crowned hills of Eastern 
Bcenery, so eminently qualifies her to describe. Who that, amidst the marble palaces 
and magnificent gardens of the Jumna, has looked upon the soft enchantment of an 
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Indian night, but will find , every remembrance, every feeling, recalled in tbe following 
faithful and lively sketch : 

“ 'Tie night, but such delicious time 
Would seem like day in northern clime. 

A pure and holy element, 

Where light and shade, together blent, 

Are like the mind's high atmosphere 
When hope is calm and heaven is near. 

The moon is young — her crescent brow 
Wears its ethereal beauty now, 

Unconscious of the crime and care. 

Which even her brief reign must know. 

Till she will pine to be so fair, 

With such a weary world below. 

A tremulous and silvery beam 
Melts over palace, garden, stream ; 

Each flower, beneath that tranquil ray. 

Wears other beauty than by day. 

All pale, as if with love, they lose 
Their rich variety of hues. 

But, ah ! that languid loveliness 
Hath magic to the noon unknown; 

A deep and pensive tenderness. 

The heart at once feels as its own. 

IIow fragrant at these dewy hours 
The white Magnolia lifts its urn. 

The very Araby of dowers. 

Wherein all precious odours burn! 

And when the wind disperses these. 

The faint scent of the Lemon trees 
Mingles with that rich sigh which dwells 
Within the Baubool’s golden bells. 

Tbe dark green Peepul’s glossy leaves. 

Like mirrors, each a ray receives, 

While luminous the moonlight falls 
O'er pearl kiosk and marble walls. 

Those graceful palaces, that stand 
Most like the work of Peri-land ; 

And rippling to the lovely shore, 

The river, tremulous with light. 

On its small waves, is covered o’er 
With the sweet offerings of the night. 

Heaps of that scented grass, whose bands 
Have all been wove by pious hands ; 

Or wreaths, where, fragrantly combined. 

Red and white lotus- dowers are twined. 

And on the deep blue waters doat 
Many a coco-nut's small boat, 

Holding within the lamp, which bears 
The maiden's dearest hopes and^pmyers. 

Watched far as ever eye can see^— 

A vain but tender augury ! 

Alas l this world is not his home. 

And still love trusts that signs will come 
From his own native world of bliss. 

To guide him 'through the shades of this. 
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DrMtDi) Om^->he delights in these. 

For love is linked with fantasies.” 

Who could foil to recognise, in the sweet picture below, the fairy islands of that lake 
of pearl 9 which spreads its calm, bright waters in the rale of Oodipore ?+ 

" Some smelly just a nest for the heron, that springs 
From the long grass, and flashes the light from its wings ; 

Some bearing one palm-tree, the stately and fair, 

Alone like a column aloft in the air ; 

While others have shrubs and sweet plants* that extend 
Their boughs to the stream o'er whose mirror they bend. 

The Lily* that queen-like uprears to the sun 
The loveliest face that his light is upon, 

While beside stands the Cypress, which darkens .the wave 
With a foliage meant only to shadow the grave- 
But the isle in the midst is the fairest of all. 

Where ran the carved trellis around the light hall. 

Where the green creeper’s starry wreaths, scented and bright. 

Wooed the small purple doves 'mid their shelter to light; 

There the proud Oleander with White tufts was hung, 

And the fragile Clematis its silver show’rs flung, 

Aiid the Nutmeg’s soft pink was near lost in the pride 
Of the Pomegranate's blossom that blushed at its side. 

There the butterfly flitted around on the leaves. 

From which every wing its own colour receives; 

There the scarlet. finch past, like a light on the wind. 

And the hues of the bayas like sun-beams combined ; 

Till the dazzled eye sought from such, splendours to rove. 

And rested at last on the soft lilac dove. 

Whose song seemed a dirge, that at evening should be 
Poured forth from the height of the sad Cypress tree.” 

Here is the sacred river, wearing its noonday aspect, when the winds are hushed, and 
no cloud obscures the bright effulgence of the fervid sun : 

“ All is so calm — the sunny air 
Has not a current nor a shade ; 

The vivid green the rice-fields wear 
Seems of one moveless emerald made; 

The Ganges’ quiet waves are rolled 
In one broad sheet of molten gold ; 

And in the tufted brakes beside* 

The water-fowls and herons hide ; 

And the still earth might almost seem 
Hie strange creation of a dream. 

Actual, —breathless, —dead, yet bright— 

Unblest with life, yet mocked with light. 

It mocks our nature's fate and power, 

When we look forth in such an hour, 

And that repose in nature see, 

The fondi^Blre of every heart : 

But,*4Pm<hou Inner world to thee 
What th' outward world can ne'er impart.” 

Out of the thirty-six engravings which adorn the Drawing-Room Scrap Rook f&t this 
year, twenty-one are devoted to Indian subjects; we may; therefore, be excused for 
giving our exclusive attention to the poems illustrative of scenes and places with which 
wc are familiar. 

* See the exquisite plate in Colonel Tod's Annals of Ilajast'han, vol. 1, p. 211- 
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Wo regret that time and space will not permit us to do equal justice to the miscella- 
neous portion of the Contents of this truly elegant volume ; we can only enumerate 
“ The Wishing ■ Gate/' V The Reply of the Fountain/* and “ The Visionary/* 
amongst our most especial favourites. ; ; . „ : .i 

Flowers of the Fast / with an Introductory Sketch of Oriented Poetry and Music. By 
Ebbhezbr Fdcock. London, 1833. Hamilton and Go* 

This is one of those works, the appearance of which we are always glad to hail. 
Until the “ reading public " be a little familiarized with the merits of Oriental poetry, 
any attempt to eradicate the popular false impressions respecting it will be vain. When 
the efforts of a few translators of taste shall have given an impulse to public opinion, 
and Oriental poetry shall become “ the mode/* we shall expect to hear expressions of 
surprise at its beauties having been so long neglected. 

Mr. Pocock's little work will, we think, make its way. Its pretensions are modest; 
it is free from that heavy philological pedantry which is apt to overlay such works, and 
its author is evidently one who has a true relish for the delicacies of Persian authors. 

The work consists of a short, neatly written “ Sketch of the Poetry and Music of the 
East ;** translations from the Pund Nameh of Saadi ; a poetical fragment entitled “ the 

Khanjgaruli," or Minstrel (properly Khanya-garah )> and some fugitive 

pieces. 

Mr. Pocock's versification is generally good, though it would bear a little more of 
the lime labor . We subjoin, as a specimen, a translation from Rakeeb : 

“ Each instant how sweet, in the circle of joy. 

When truth and affection shall glow in the glass ; 

Oh, ne’er can such bliss the fleet moments employ, 

As beams o’er the heart, when their pure pledges pass! 

“ Strike, strike a new chord, fairest minstrel divine. 

As the cup-bearer gracefully fills up the bowl. 

How blest is the union of music and wine ; 

How blest the full rapture they shed o'er the soul ! 

“ Yet, ah ! tender fiowret of beauty and love, 

Deem not that thy loveliness ever shall bloom. 

Like the verdure of spring-tide, that vcstetli yon grove ; 

To charm, and then fade, is thy pitiless doom. 

“ How long shalt thou, fairest, by absence be veil'd, 

Whilst the tears of affection unceasingly flow ? 

Oh, when shall the heav'ns, which these sighs have assailed, 

Compassion thy minstrel, his anguish and woe !" 

The book is in general very correctly printed : for > in P* 90, is 

probably an error of the press. 

A Treatise on the Arts , Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and 
Romans • In Two Vols. Vol. I. Being Vol. XLVII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. London, 1833. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is a very elaborate and able compendium of classical antiquities. The present 
portion is devoted to “ the arts, especially the ordinary oqes, of life but it compre- 
hends the fine arts, — architecture, sculpture, and pointing. The details of the trades, 
manufactures, industrious arts, and domestic economy of the ancient Greeks and 
Romany arehighlycurious. The illustrative cuts are numerous and carefully executed. 
AltypgpUier^tJie classical student will find in this volume, in a small compass, all lie 
would require for a full and familiar explanation of the authors he reads. 

Thi othqr volume is to be exclusively devoted to laws, literature, philosophy, religion, 
manners, and customs. 
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A Report of the Mktheddnd Results qftheTYeatinedtffy the Malignant Cholera, by 
naU and frequently repeated Dotes of Calomel ^ wU&ak, Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of the Complaint, <J*>. By Jpssru Ayre, M.D., &c. London, 1833. 
Longman and Co. ■ \ ■ *■«--' ■ 

An Enquiry into the Disease called Cholera Morbus, ihewingiis Nature, and suggesting 
the Means of Cure. London, 1833. Gardiner. 

Numerous publications still appear on the subject of the fatal disease which, during 
the last fifteen years, has devastated most parts of the world. Many of these works 
indicate shrewdness and ability in the writers, yet they all show the incompetency of 
medical science to grapple with the invader. Each, indeed, advocates some theory of 
the disease, and some formula of treatment, without, we fear, much advancing*. our 
knowledge of its nature and remote causes, or of the best mode of arresting it. 

Dr. Ayre, who had abundant opportunities of witnessing the effects of the disease at 
Sunderland and other places where it raged with violence, in the work before us, con- 
siders that it consists, essentially, in an interruption, and, in its malignant form, in a 
sudden and entire cessation, of the secretion of the liver, producing, of course, a Jong 
series of consequent pathological conditions ; the remote cause being a morbid irritation 
setup in the stomach and bowels by a certain malaria, assisted by unwholesome ingesta, 
and a peculiar state of the atmosphere. The complaint being, therefore, primarily 
one of disordered function, he had recourse to its obvious remedy, calomel, which he 
administered exclusively, to a large amount, in small and frequently repeated doses. 
The success of this treatment is shewn in the great number of cases he has recorded, 
and in his declaration that “ if there be cases of so malignant a type as to resist the 
medicine, although commenced early after the development of the collapse, I have 
only to remark, that no such cases have come under my notice yet I have had a great 
many, in the most profound relapse, and of surpassing malignancy, which recovered.** 
He demonstrates that the proximate cause of the disease is not a change in the blood, 
and he is no believer in its infectious or contagious character. 

The author of the anonymous pamphlet, which is an acute and scientific analysis of 
the disease, lays down the following ingenious and plausible theory. The remote 
cause of the cholera morbus (which, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Ayre, be considers 
«* a new malady '*), he shews arises from the coagulation of the blood, which separates 
it into its two component parts, crassamcntum and serum, . From the moment this sepa- 
ration begins till it is complete, circulation and respiration decline ; and heat being no 
longer generated, function and secretion cease, and cramps inevitably follow. The 
system seeks to get rid of the separated lifeless serum ; it passes through the lacteals 
and absorbents into the stomach and bowels, occasioning vomiting and purging; and 
the stomach, from its high sensibility, and there being no blood to stimulate the brain, 
acquires an irritability which causes all the fluid contents of the vascular system to be con- 
gested around it. The mode of treatment he recommends, therefore, is an abstinence 
from purgatives, as they would sink the system still lower ; strong stimulants and antis- 
pasmodics at the commencement ; but if the vomiting has begun, internal medicines, he 
says, can do no good; nature alone can befriend the patient by adding new serum to the 
crassamentum. Against calomel, in this disease, even in the smallest dQS£$ he inveighs 
bitterly, as absolutely destructive of life! > ; ^ 

Surely this discrepancy must convince us of the mortifying truth* the?. Oft this subject, 
" all our knowledge is, — we nothing know.** f . . 


The Cook and Housewife's Manual : a practical System of Moder&Dcwestic Cookery and 
Family Management. By Mistress Margaret I)oi)s, of the Clailuim Inn, St. 
Honan’s. Fifth Edition* revised and enlarged. Edinburgh, 1833* Oliver and 
Boyd. London. Simpkin and Marshall. . • • 

‘Meg Don's cookery manual must be by this time so well knO#H,‘ that* we at first 
hesitated about the necessity of noticing the appearance of a fifth edition. As some df 
our friends from the land of the sun, however, may possibly be ignorant of this excel- 
lent appendage to their culinary establishment, we acquaint theft* that their cooks will 
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find all they want in it, and that it is served up with a pleasant seasoning of Scottish 
humour, which is exceedingly good curry to the insipid didactic portion of such a 
work. ^ , 

Lives of the most eminent Foreign Statesmen . By Eyre Evans Crowe,. Vol. I. 
Being Vol. XLVI.ofDr.Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. London, 1833, Long- 
man and Co, Taylor. 

, Thb livercontained in this volume are those of the Cardinal d'Amboise, tlie celebrated 
minister of Louis XII.; Cardinal Ximenes, the virtual king of Spain, a more resor 
lute .hut -less amiable minister than his contemporary, the preceding; -Leo the Tenth ; 
Cardinal Granvelle and Maurice of Saxony, who, from the connection of their names 
anda0sJn history,-— though one was the enemy, the other the hero of the Reformation, 
—are commemorated in the same biographical memoir ; Barne veldt, the father and the 
martyr of Dutch freedom ; the illustrious Sully ; the Duke of Lerma, the feeble 
mhiister^of the weak Philip III. of Spain, well known to the readers of Gil Bias; the 
Duke of Ossuno, the Spanish ambassador at Venice, and agent in the singular con- 
spiracy which forms the subject of Otway's tragedy, and Lorenzo de’ Medici. The 
masses 6f history 'comprised in the biographies of these personages are treated by Mr. 
Crowe with skill and ability, the materials being evidently derived from tho fountain- 
head. 

Friendship's Offering , and Winter's Wreath ; a Christmas and New Year's Present , for 
1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

With its usual portion of miscellaneous literary compositions, and of very superior 
engravings, we hope the Friendship's Offering for this season will experience its usual 
success. Of the former, we may venture to select Mr. Ritchie's tale of My First 
Love j” the “ Pet Village,” which is evidently a sketch from reality ; and “ 111 got, ill 
gone,” by Mr. Banim, as amongst the best of the prose pieces ; in the poetry there is 
less inequality. The plates are all good, especially “ The Devotee,” the ** Albanian,” 
and “ The Gondola.” This year's volume is not better than the last, but it is decidedly 
as good. * 

The Comic Offering , or Ladies' .Melange of Literary Mirth for 1834. Edited by 
Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Miss Sheridan should have more mercy upon us. The year comes round too quickly 
for such a wotk as this. Our sides have not yet quite recovered the shaking they have 
endured in going leisurely through her last year's volume. Man, it is true, is (( a 
laughing animal ;” but too much laughter, like too much kindness, may kill us. 
Moreover, a critic is a certain modification of the species ; gravity is his essential attri- 
bute,, a disorder of which may affect his natural as well as bis official functions. 

We hanastly.confess that we have been unable to get through this book, a complaint 
we often inake, though from a different cause. We take it in small doses, like liqueurs. 
What a treasure would such a book as this be in a dawk-palanquin in India ! 

The Ifrittsk Catholic Colonial Quartei'ly Intelligencer. No. I. London, 1833. Keating 
^ and Brown. 

The object of this new periodical work, which appears, from the specimen before us, 
to be In jgie hands of persons of talent, judgment, and moderation, is thus announced : 
“ It is principally during a transition from slavery to Christianity or to anarchy in our 
West- Indian -colonies— from a commercial to a political existence in tlie scale of nations 
in the East-Idditid^that the editors wish to submit to tlie consideration of tho Roman 
Catholics of Gfeai* Britain the immense importance of the Roman Catholics in the Colo- 
nies having every facility of instruction in the principles of the Declaration of 1 826 ; 
and they have'every reason to believe that the British Government at home is not indif- 
ferent to thqirhayfng such instruction, and will be satisfied of their claim to protection, 
as long as it is satisfied that they are steady to those principles.” 

A work of this kind, conducted as it is apparent this will be conducted, deserves the 
support of Roman Qgtholics throughout tlie empire. There are many of this faith 
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underthe Madras presidency and in Ceylon to whom such a publication will doubtless 
be highly acceptable. 

Report by the Directors of thi Edinburgh Academy, at the Ninth General Meetings and 
' thePrize List on the Public Exhibition Day , 1st August 1833. Edinburgh. Black. 

* This institution (a public day-school for boys from eightor nine to fifteen or sixteen. 
Incorporated by royal charter, with a capital of £12,000 raised by shares of £50 each) 
seems, in spite of a diminution of pupils, to be augmenting its claims to public appro- 
bation. ' The prise pieces dVince considerable talent in the pupils. 

L % Echo de Paris, By M. A. P. Lepage. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

A selection of familiar phrases, in French, which will supply young persdns with 
almost all they can need, in order to make themselves well-understood, in ordinary 
dialogue, in France. 

The Parliamentary System of Short-Hand simplified, By Thomas Parker. 

London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

A short, concise, and clear system, in a cheap form. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Rajah Kalee Krishna (lately raised to the dignity of Rajah, by the Governor General 
of Bengal) of Calcutta, has printed at the Kdmalalaya press, a translation into Bengali 
of Rasselas . In the preface, he mentions the difficulty he experienced in rendering 
such a work into “ the pure and unmixed Bengali.” 

A complete translation of the Harivansa is now printing at the Royal press at Paris, 
at the expense of the Oriental Translation Fund. The translator is M. Langlois. It 
will make two volumes in quarto, and is to be accompanied by notes, and an alphabe- 
tical table of proper names, which will be extremely convenient for historical and 
genealogical researches. 

A revised edition of the Analysis of the Constitution of the East-India Company, 
and of the Indian Governments and Establishments under the new Charter, Ac. Is 
preparing. 

A newspaper, under the title of The Evangelist and Miscellanea Sinica , has recently 
been established at Canton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


- A Dictionary, Bengdli and Sanskrit, explained 
In English, and adapted for Students of either 
Language; to which Is added an Index, serving as 
a Reversed Dictionary. By Sir Graves C. Haugh- 
ton, M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., R.I.A., &c. 4to. 


Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains. and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. 
Forbes Royle, Esq.. F.L.S. and G.S., M.R.A.S., 
ftc. Part I. imp. 4to. t with ten coloured plates, 
20s. (To be completed in ten parts). 


Miscellaneous Works of William Marsden, F.R.S. 
Ac. Sfc. 4to. 18s. — (Contents: 1. On the Polyne- 
sian, or East-Insular Languages. 2. On a Con- 
ventional Roman Alphabet, applicable to Oriental 
Languages. 3. Thoughts on tne Composition of 
a National English Dictionary). 

The Oriental Annual, or Scenes in India ; com* 
prising 25 Engravings from Original Drawings 
by William Daniell, Esq., R.A., and a Descrip- 
tive Account by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. 
8 vo. 21s. ; or royal 8vo., proof plates, £2. 12s. f>d. 


Flowers of the East, with an Introductory Sketch 
of Oriental Poetry and Music. By Ebenezer Po- 
cock. ISmo. 6s. 


History of Arabia, Ancient and Modem. By 
• Andrew Crichton. 2 vote. 12mo. 10s. (Written 
for the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.") 

Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the Nor- 


thern Ports of China, in the ship " Lord Amherst.” 
Extracted from Papers printed by order of the 
House of Commons, relating to tne Trade with 
China. 8vo. 8s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan jhiver / con- 
taining Useful Hints to those who Contemplate 
Emigration to Western Australia. Compiled by 
the Rev. J. G. Powell, B. A. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Van Diemen*s Land, its Rise. Progress, and Pre- 
sent State; with Advice to Emigrants. Also a 
Chapter on Convicts, showing the Efficacy of 
Transportation as a Secondary Punishment. By 
H. W. Parker, Esq., barrteter-at-law. 8vo. with 
map. 6s. 

Excursions In New South Wales. Western Aus- 
tralia, and Van Diemen’s Land, during the veers 
1830, 31, 32, and 33. By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 
8vo. 148. . 

Fragment rf the Journal of s Tour through 
Persia, in 1820. By Peter Gordon. 12mo. 2s. Od. 

Memoirs of the Puthan Soldier of Fortune , the 
Nuwab Ameer-ood-doulah Mohummud Ameer 
Khan, chief of Seroni, Tonk, Rampoora, Nee- 
mahera, and other, places in Hindoostan. Com- 
piled in Persian by Busawun Lai, Naeeb-Moon- 
shee to the Nuwab, and translated lay H. T. Prirt- 
sep, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. 15s. 
(Imported from Calcutta.) 

Sermons, by Henry Melvill, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CTalcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, April 25 * 

Mr.. Andrew Wight, solicitor, stood 
charged with an assault on Mr. Sullivan 
Janies Becher, on the 21st of March last. 
Mr. Wight- pleaded “ not guilty.” 

Tiie Advocate -general gave a statement 
of the facts of the case, supported by the 
following evidence. 

Mr. S. J. Becher. I am in the civil 
service ; and have been six months in this 
country. On the evening of the 21st of 
March I passed through Wellesley Street, 
at about twelve o’clock at night ; but I 
thought that I was in Durrumtollah. I 
stopped at a gate where I saw a light, and 
desired my syce to ask whose house it was. 
1 had no previous knowledge of the house. 
The syce made the inquiry, when a per- 
son came out, and then returned ; and then 
rushed out with a number of people, 
among whom were some chokeydars. They 
were ordered by Mr. Wight to seize my 
horse’s bead, which they did, and Mr. 
Wight immediately came up to the side of 
my buggy, and asked me my name. I re- 
fused to give it him, and asked what he 
meant by seizing my buggy, as I had 
given liim no cause of offence. lie said he 
knew who I was, and, mentioning a gentle- 
man’s name, again asked me for mine. 
He then took the light out of the buggy, 
and said he would find out who I was. 
He put the light up to my face, and after 
looking at me, said he did not know me. 
1 replied that I knew who he was, and 
asked why he had seized iny horse’s head ? 
He told the people to let go the horse, 
but immediately countermanded his order, 
and, seizing my whip, struck me with it 
once or twice. 1 immediately jumped out 
of the buggy, when Mr. Wight retreated 
towards the house, and I was surrounded 
with chokeydars. I then got into my 
buggy again, and drove off. 

Cross-examined. — I will not swear there 
were chokeydars there ; but I am almost 
certain that -some of the people were cho- 
keydars. There were three or four per- 
sons besides myself, Mr. Wight, and my 
syce ; two. of them were chokeydars : I 
knew them by their dark- coloured turbans. 

I was in perfect possession of my faculties 
that night. I reside at the College, and 
was proceeding homewards from Garden 
Reach. JYIy intention was to go home, 
but when I saw the house lighted-up, I- 
stopped there. I do go to houses where I 
see lights sometimes; and sometimes at 
twelve o'clock at night, on my way home- 
wards. I did not consult any one on the 
Asiat • Jour, N.S, Vox 1 2.No.47 , ^ 


occurrence that night or the next morning; 
on the following day I consulted my fa- 
ther, who took me to the police. I con- 
sulted no person till I consulted my father. 
I did tell Mr. Wight that it was a coward- 
ly assault, and that I would have recourse 
to the police. On the 26th, when I saw 
an infamous article in the paper, I con- 
sulted Mr. Graham, but not on the sub- 
ject of the assault itself. I did not con- 
sider it as a gentlemanly insult. A gen- 
tlemanly insult should he resented in a 
gentlemanly manner. The injury was 
not considerable; I was struck on my 
cap and on my shoulder. I did not move 
over to the other side of the buggy when 
Mr. Wight put the light in my face. I 
was within reach of the whip when it was 
taken : I did not swear at the police that 
I was not. I did write that letter to the 
John Hull . The horse's head was towards 
the church -yard when 1 first saw the 
house. That is not the way to the build- 
ings ; but I thought 1 was in the Durrum- 
tollah. I was not then in search of a 
house in (lie neighbourhood where I had 
been a few nights before. I had been in 
search of it that night, but was not so 
when I fell in with the lighted house. I 
did state at the police, that Mr. Wight 
was evidently expecting an attack on his 
house. 1 was not aware whose house 
it was, and went without invitation 
from any one. Mr. Wight said that he 
believed that I was Mr. Ryan ; and I sup- 
pose he was there to defend his house 
against any one. My horse was not trot- 
ting on when his head was seized; I did 
not drive away then ; I pulled up a little 
beyond the house. This did not take place 
twenty or thirty yards from the door, but 
at a very little distance. The people 
who stopped the buggy came out of the 
house, and did not come from au opposite 
direction. After I had driven away, I re- 
turned and repassed the door. The syce 
did not knock violently at the door. I 
have heard of the Culloden case;* but I 
did not know to what house it had refe- 
rence. I did not know of any other at- 
tacks having been made on that house. I 
might have said to some of my friends, that 
I might have been flushed with wine, but 
that I was not. I came straight from 
Garden Reach to Culcutta without devia- 
tion. 

To the Court.— I have been residing in 
Writer’s Buildings since Janukry last. 
My syce had not then been long in my 
service, and had never attended me to 
Garden Reach before. 

Re-examined.— I did not swear before 

v Sec vol. x. p. 64. 

<u) 
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Mr. Blaquiere that J was born in 181 1, 
but I said that I thought so. I had been 
dining at Mr. McNaughtcn’s, and was not 
flushed with wine. I am quite certain that 
I was never in that house before. The 
letter I- have spoken of was written in 
reply to an infamous article that appeared 
in the paper. My father is a colonel in 
the military service, and was the first per- 
son that I consulted in this matter. This 
is the article that I have called an infa- 
mous libel. [The witness was here re- 
quested to read over the article,* which 
he did, and declared the whole to be a 
libel from beginning to end.] I had a 
stick in my hand when Mr. Wight struck 
me. The stick was close to Mr. Wight’s 
head ; but I did not strike him. 

Nisamdee. I am a syce in the service 
of Mr. Becher, and was with him on the 
night of the assault. We came to an 
upper.rootncd house, when my master 
desired me to inquire whose house it was. 
I shook the door, and called out to the 
durwan ; when the durwan and a gentle- 
man came out. My master proceeded 
about 160 cubits onwards, but that gentle- 
man and two syces followed the buggy, and 
the syces took Judd of the horse by the 
head. There was a four-wheeled carriage 
in the street, near the door. The gentle- 
man came up, and took hold of the buggy- 
hood, and lie and my master had some 
conversation, which I did not understand, 
after which he took the buggy-lamp and 
looked at master’s face, and beat my mas- 
ter with the whip. 

Cross examined. — When my master 
moved onwards with his buggy he went 
towards the'earriage, which hud two horses, 
opposite to which the buggy was stopped. 
My master drove to a short distance as 
soon as the gentleman came out of the 
gate, lie was driving pretty fast, and 
the gentleman followed, calling out 
“ puckero ! puckero /** on which the two 
syces from the carriage seized hold of his 
horse. 

Mr. Blaquiere was examined, hut said 
nothing material. On his cross examina- 
tion, he stated that Mr. livelier had 
said before him that he was of age. lie 
did not state his conviction positively, but 
stated bis age to the best of his belief. 
Mr. Blaquiere also said that Mr. Becher 
had mentioned the date of his birth, but 
he could not remember what that date 
was. 

Iiissan uddeen, thannadar. On the 21st 
or 22d of March last, Mr. Wight took me 
from my thanna to his house. 1 took three 
chokeydars with me, Mr. Wight having 
told me that he expected that some Euro- 
peans would come and make a disturbance. 

Cross-examined — Mr. Wight did not 
• The article referred to is a report published in 
the John Dull of the 20th March, headed “ Ano- 
ther Cnlloden Case." 


say that any one had been there making a 
disturbance, but that he expected that 
some would go. 1 went there with the 
chokeydars, and left with them, after Mr. 
Wight and the lady had left the house. 

Mr. Tartan made a long speech in de- 
fence, tending to throw discredit on the 
evidence of the principal witness, which 
differed in many material points from that 
of the syce. He also endeavoured to make 
it appear, that if there were any assault, 
the complaining party was the aggressor, 
inasmuch as he intruded himself on the 
privacy of the defendant. 

Tiie jury, after an absence of about three 
hours, returned with the following ver- 
dict: “ The jury consider Mr. Wight 
guilty of an assault on the person of Mr. 
Becher to the extent of having slightly 
struck Mr. Becher with a whip, but under 
circumstances which induce the jury to 
attribute no moral blame to Mr. Wight, 
whom they beg to recommend in the 
strongest manner to the gracious conside- 
ration of the court.** 

Verdict guilty ; lined one sicca rupee. 

April 29. 

In the mailer of John Hughes . — This was 
a motion for a rule to be made absolute, 
which had been obtained, calling on Mr. 
John Hughes, one of the attorneys of the 
court, to show cause why his name should 
not he struck off’ the rolls, for malpractice 
in his profession. ' 

After hearing an affidavit from Air. 
Hughes, and the Ailvocale-gcncriil and Mr. 
JPrinsejt, on his behalf. 

Sir J. Franks said there was a singular 
fact in this case, such as he had never 
heard put forward as an answer to an ap- 
plication in any court of justice— this was 
a written agreement, made by a gentle- 
man belonging to an honourable profes- 
sion, with a person, who was one of tw-o 
characters — not material which — either the 
servant or paramour of Mrs. Lowis, to 
share the profits of an action, in which 
Mrs. Lowis was plaintiff and Mr. McCul- 
loch was defendant. 11c apprehended that 
a person executing such an agreement was 
guilty of an indictable offence, which, if 
proved, it was the duty of the court to 
send the matter for further inquiry before 
another tribunal. Such a charge alone 
was sufficient to make the court look very 
strictly into the complaint ; but there were 
other grounds to enable the court to conic 
to a decision. It was clear, on his own 
acknowledgment, that lie had received 
Its. 318 for the purpose of carrying on the 
suit; and by his contract in December 
1832, he undertook to go on with the 
proceedings, yet nothing whatever had 
been done. If he knew at the time that 
his instructions were not sufficient to bring 
a case into the court against McCulloch, 
why did he undertake to go on ? At this 
time he was taking nil indemnity for co: is 
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from the servant or the keeper of this wo- 
man, therefore he was misrepresenting the 
case and cajoling his client. It had been 
stated that the native vakeels in this country 
conduct cases in this manner, sharing the 
profit with others, without exciting . any 
reprehension ; if they did so, it was very 
much to be regretted ; but will it be 
argued that a gentleman belonging to this 
court is to put himself on the same level ? 
The law does not permit such an abomina- 
ble sacrifice. With reference to the bond 
and warrant, Mr. Hughes must have 
known that his client had no light to any 
thing if her name had been inserted in the 
schedule ; and in aiding her to obtain an 
under-hand preference over the other cre- 
ditors, he was guilty of an highly repre- 
hensible evasion of the law. Took mg at 
the whole of this transaction, it was im- 
possible to con ntcnaucc such conduct, and 
it was a duty the court owed to the profes- 
sion to remove Mr. Hughes from the rolls. 

Sir E. Ryan said he could not distin- 
guish this case from the one which was 
lately before the couit,* and he had come 
to the same conclusion as Mr. Justice 
Franks. lie came to this conclusion on 
the undisputed facts of the case, and would 
give the party the benefit of his own state- 
ments. It was quite clear that in February 
] Mr. Hughes was this woman’s at- 
torney, and that he received instructions 
to oppose Smitli’s-f* discharge, on the 
ground of fraud ; that he did not oppose 
liis discharge ; and (hat he prepared a bond 
which Smith executed in gaol ; and that the 
warrant was not filed according to the Act 
of Parliament : these were the undisputed 
facts. It was Hughes* duty as an attorney 
to look into this case. Ilad he done as an 
attorney ought to have done ? In the first 
place, she informed him that she had the 
opinion of a professional gentleman, and 
that she could bring Smith before the 
court; then Hughes informs her that the 
bond and warrant arc not valid, yet be 
chooses to execute them at her request. 
An attorney ought not to be implicitly 
guided by the directions of bis client, be- 
cause, as in this case, if be does that 
which is fraudulent, he docs that which 
the court will not allow, and it is their 
duty to remove him from the rolls. The 
learned judge then commented on the 
statement contained in Mr. Hughes’ affi- 
davit, concurring in the views of Mr. Jus- 
tice Franks, ami concluded by saying that 
the court, looking at the facts as slated in 
Mr. Hughes* aflidavit, could not permit 
him to remain any longer a member of the 
profession. 

Insolvent Debtor’s Court, April 27. 

In the matter of J times Young and others. 

Tartan put in a petition, signed by 

Sec ]i. 75. 

t The attorney in the ca&e reported in p. 75. 
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certain creditors. to tjie late firm of Alex- 
ander and Co., who had claims on the 
bouse to the extent of fifteen lacs and up- 
wards, praying that the order of the 23d 
of March last he amended, and that Mr. 
N. Alexander be allowed a monthly salary 
of Its. 1,000 instead of Its. 400, as di- 
rected by that order. The petition set 
forth that the creditors considered it bene- 
ficial to the interests of all concerned to 
secure the services of Mr. Alexander to 
wind up the affairs of the house, for which 
his long experience and thorough know- 
ledge of its affairs rendered him peculiarly 
eligible; and us he ivas required to devote 
the whole of his time to this purpose, and 
could not undertake any other employ- 
ment, they considered lis. 400 a mouth a 
very inadequate remuneration, and were 
desirous that a more liberal allowance 
should be granted. An affidavit from Mr. 
Collins, who had been twelve years in the 
employ of ihc firm, was at the same time 
put in, deposing to the different signatures 
to the petition, which were stated to be 
those of a very great majoiily of the credi- 
tors. 

Sir E. Ryan said he would comply with 
the desire of the creditors by revoking that 
part of the order of the 23d of March 
which assigned Mr. Alexander a salary of 
Us. 400 a month, and ordering that he be 
allowed Rs. 1,000 a month, for one year, 
lie still thought it, however, a very large 
sum, and would not have been disposed 
to grant it, if the application had not been 
made by such a numerous body of credi- 
tors, and to so large an amount ; but be 
yielded his own judgment to that of tlie 
parties who had an interest in the house, 
and whose property was at stake. 

Mr. Henry Smith said, that those credi- 
tors who thought otherwise had not yet had 
an opportunity of making their sentiments 
known. 

The Commissioner said lie had neglected 
to call upon those persons to express their 
opinions, from a supposition that , there 
was no opposition to the desire of the peti- 
tioners; hut he was perfectly ready to hear 
any thing they had to say against the pass- 
ing of the order. 

Mr. Smith said that the purport of the 
petition might be accounted for in various 
ways: Mr. Alexander was a man very 
much beloved in society, and the persons 
who had signed the petition might be bis 
persona) friends, or they might be in easy 
circumstances, and careless about tbc 
amount ; but why should he and others 
who could ill afford it suffer by their care- 
lessness or friendship. 

Mr. Lingham looked over the signaturer, 
and said that he found among them a great 
many of the Trade Association, and many 
of his bosom friends. Mr. Lingham also 
said that he had received a sort of a demi- 
official notification, a kind of threat, from 
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one of the members of the Trade Associa- 
tion, that, if he persisted in opposing the 
measure, no member of that Association 
would employ or deal with him. 

Sir JE. Ryan said he would give them an 
opportunity of opposing the order by letting 
the matter stand over till the 1 1th of May 
next ; and desired them to be ready to shew 
cause against it, with affidavits setting 
forth the grounds of their opposition. 

Mr. Turton observed, that the alleged 
threats onght also to be proved, for that 
such a course of proceeding, if true, was 
highly improper and discreditable. 

Mr. Andrew Wight moved, on behalf 
of the insolvents, for a month further time 
to enable them to file their schedule. 

The Commissioner, after some hesitation, 
granted an order, impressing on the ap- 
plicant the great importance of having the 
schedule filed with the least possible delay. 

May 3. 

In the matter of Alexander Colvin, and 
others. — Mr. Turton presented a petition, 
signed Alexander Colvin, William A ins- 
lie, Thomas Anderson, and Daniel A ins- 
lie, stating that, together with Bazett 
David Colvin, now residing in England, 
they had for several years past carried on 
extensive business in Calcutta as mer- 
chants and agents, under the firm of Col- 
vin and Co.; that they were in debt to 
divers individuals in divers large sums of 
money ; that they had an establishment of 
sircars and servants, and found they were 
in insolvent circumstances, but had estate 
and effects to the amount of half their 
debts, offering to execute an assignment to 
an assignee the court may appoint, and 
claiming the benefit of the Act for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in the East- 
I udies. 

Mr. Turton said that, with regard to 
Mr. Bazett David Colvin, the same objec- 
tion would exist as in the case of Mr. 
Bracken, of the late firm of Alexander 
and Co., both gentlemen being in Eu- 
rope. lie also requested an order from the 
court to call a meeting of the creditors on 
the 6th. 

Sir JE. Ryan made the order, and direct- 
ed that the meeting and the notice of filing 
the petition should be advertised in the 
newspapers without delay. He also wish- 
ed it to be understood, it was his decided 
opinion, that when a mercantile firm be- 
came insolvent, the only course to pre- 
vent undue preference being given to cre- 
ditors was to make immediate application 
to this court. 

May 7. 

In the matter of Alex. Colvin and others . 
—Mr. Turton, after informing the com- 
missioner of the result of the meeting of 
creditors held yesterday, presented a peti- 
tion signed by forty-nine creditors out of 
the seventy resident in Calcutta, praying 
that Mr. Elliott Macnaghten might be 


forthwith appointed assignee to the estate, 
also a petition from Mr. Macnaghten pray- 
ing that lie might be so appointed. 

Sir JE. Ryan inquired if there was any 
creditor present who wished to object to 
Mr. Macnaghten’s appointment, and being 
answered in the negative, confirmed the re- 
commendation of the meeting, and made 
the adjudication of insolvency. 

In the matter of James Colder arid others. 
— Mr. Turton , on behalf of Gungadhur 
Bannerjea, presented a petition praying 
for an adjudication of insolvency against 
the partners in the above firm. The peti- 
tion set forth, that the members of the 
firm were indebted to him in the sum of 
Sa. Rs. ‘2,000, on their acceptance hearing 
date 24th December last; and that, on 
the 24 th April last, they absconded from 
Calcutta, and took up their residence at 
Serampore, for the purpose of avoiding 
the demands of their creditors. The 
learned counsel begged to say, in order to 
contradict any erroneous impressions that 
might go abroad, that though he did not say 
this application was contrary to the wishes 
of the members of the house, it was made 
entirely without their concert. 

Sir JE. Ryan made the adjudication, and 
ordered a meeting to he called on the 10th 
inst., in order that the creditors might re- 
commend fit persons as assignees to the 
estate. 

Mr. 'Turton mentioned that a trust-deed 
had been executed by a number of credi- 
tors, allowing the partners to carry on tlie 
concern under a letter of license. 

Sir JE. Ryan said, if that deed could be 
set up as valid, it might produce so many 
conflicting suits as would certainly lead to 
the litter ruin of the estate. 

Mr. 'Turton intimated that the trustees 
would at once resign the powers vested in 
them by the letter of license. 

In the matter of James Young and others . 
— Sir U. llyan intimated that the time had 
expired in which the assignees ought to 
have filed their quarterly accounts. The 
accounts had not yet been filed, and he 
wished this circumstance to be made pub- 
lic for the information of the creditors. 

May 11. 

In the matter of Alex. Colvin and others. 
—Mr. Macnaghten, the assignee of the 
insolvents, presented a certificate of the 
debts and assets of that estate, by which it 
appeared that the value of the assets put 
into his possession was Rs. 56,25,000, the 
debts being 112 lacs, and that both these 
sums were liable to be reduced by mort- 
gages of the amount of something more 
that nine lacs. (A copy of the statement 
is given in p. 117). 

The petition of the partners was ad- 
mitted. 

The Commissioner appointed Mr. Wm, 
Smoult special assignee to all the private 
estates. 
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In the matter of James Calder and other t 
— Mr. Turlon presented a petition, signed 
by a large number of creditors of Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co., recommending that 
Messrs. 11. H. Cockerell, 11. C. Jenkins, 
and Thomas Holroyd, elected yesterday at 
a public meeting of creditors, should be 
confirmed as assignees to that estate. 

Mr. Cochrane , on behalf of Mr. Dick, 
and many others, objected to two of the 
gentlemen named ; to Mr. Cockerell, be- 
cause of his other engagements, especially 
on account of his being one of the as. 
sigtices of Palmer and Co. ; and to Mr. 
Holroyd, as a man recently arrived, not 
versed in mercantile affairs, and totally 
unknown in Calcutta. 

The commissioner said, there was one 
point on which lie desired information 
from Mr. Holroyd. It had been consi- 
dered proper not to allow an attorney to 
act as an assignee, while practising in this 
court. He, therefore, called upon Mr. 
Ilolroyd to state what were his iutentions 
with regard to himself. 

Mr. Ilolroyd said, he had practised as 
an attorney ill the Court of King’s Bench, 
but not being yet admitted by the court 
here, he could not be certain of admis- 
sion : that when tie should be admitted an 
attorney here, he should immediately give 
up liis assigneesliip. All three gentlemen 
were separately interrogated as to whether 
they were parties to any trust connected 
with this estate, or were under any engage- 
ment with trustees, which might interfer- 
with their duty as assignees; the commis- 
sioner observing, that he could not ap- 
point any man as assignee who was at all 
fettered in that way. The explanations 
given were considered satisfactory, and 
Messrs. Cockerell, Jenkins, and Holroyd 
were accordingly appointed by the court. 

On the subject of remuneration, the 
Commissioner said, lie approved the plan of 
a percentage upon dividends, which the 
creditors had proposed. This matter, 
however, at Mr. Tur ton’s suggestion, was 
allowed to stand over until the assignees 
should have had opportunity to judge how- 
far the remuneration offered (five per cent, 
to cover establishment) would be satisfactory 
to them. The commissioner took the op- 
portunity again to urge upon the creditors, 
that it was his strong conviction, that if 
the validity of the trust-deed should be 
confirmed by a decision in the Supreme 
Court, it would be impossible to act un- 
der it against the conflicting jurisdiction of 
the Insolvent Court, without tearing the 
estate to pieces. He had hoped the hint 
lie recently threw out, would have induced 
the creditors and trustees voluntarily to 
abandon the trust. 

Mr. Turlon said, the trustees would not 
persevere in supporting the deed one mo- 
ment after they should have reason to 
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think it for the interest of the estate that it 
should be relinquished. 

In the Matter of James Young and others . 
— The Advocate General put in a petition 
from a number of individuals, represent- 
ing themselves creditors to the amount of 
five lacs of rupees, praying that the rule 
nisi granted on the 27th ult., for the increase 
of Mr. N. Alexander's salary, should be 
discharged, the salary of Its. 400 being in 
their opinion sufficient. 

Mr. Turton contrasted its signatures 
and the magnitude of the claims of those 
who had signed the petition with those of 
his clients who desired the increase ; and 
dwelt very strongly on the inadequacy of a 
salary of lls. 400 per month in remunera- 
tion of mercantile ability of the highest 
grade, insisting that the assignees could 
not command the continuance of Mr. 
Alexander's services at this rate of salary. 

On a question by the court, whether 
Mr. Ballard was still employed by the 
assignees, Mr. Ilurry and Mr. Burkin- 
young said that he was not employed con- 
stantly by them, but always attended when 
required. A note from Mr. Ballard w-as 
banded by one of them to the commissioner, 
which said something about his willing- 
ness to resign his situation. After reading 
it, the commissioner said he would let the 
matter stand over till next Saturday, and 
if, in the mean time, a saving of expense 
should be produced by Mr. Ballard’s re- 
signation, be might he disposed to add a 
part or the whole of the sum saved to the 
salary of Mr. Alexander; but lie felt very 
unwilling to increase the amount now de- 
voted to salaries of the late partners. 

May 18 . 

In the matter of Alev. Colvin and others. 
— Mr. \V. W. Bird presented a petition 
from the creditors of the estate, praying 
that the assignee he allowed Us. 1,000 a 
month as salary, and Us. 1 ,000 a month 
for establishment, should that sum be re- 
quired, with the power to exceed that 
amount for the next three or four months; 
and that Mr. W. Ainslicand Mr. A. Col- 
vin receive Rs. 400 a month, during such 
time as their services may be required. 

Sir E. llyan observed, that lie had sug- 
gested, that the best mode of paying as- 
signees was by per-centage; but it ap- 
peared in this case, as in that of Alex- 
ander and Co., the creditors doubted what 
would be the out-turn of the property, 
while in both these estates the assignees 
had certified that there was property to 
about half the amount of debts. This 
presented an inconsistency, for, in both 
cases, the creditors had, uffer the certifi- 
cates had been submitted, agreed with the 
assignees, that the state of the property 
could not be decided on. However, he 
would follow what the creditors had 
thought best for their own interests, and 
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would confirm the suggestion, that Mr. 
Macnaghtcn receive a salary, for one year, 
of Its. 1,000 a month. 

The next recommendation that a certain 
sum be fixed for the expense of establish- 
ment, he would not comply with, us he 
thought it best that the assignee should 
use his own discretion, and if the credi- 
tors thought there was any misapplication 
of funds in this respect, it was open to 
them to bring the matter formally to the 
notice of the court, lie would confirm 
the appointment of Mr. Colvin and Mr. 
Ainslie, on a salary of 11s. 400 a month, 
for such time as their services would be re- 
quired within the limits of one year. 

The order was then passed. 

In the mailer of James Colder and others. 
— Mr. Tartan presented the schedule, ad- 
ding that the schedule gave a list of the 
whole creditors, debtors, and property. 
Mr. Turton observed, that there were 
about 1,700 creditors to the estate, all of 
whom were in India, except about *100 in 
Europe, and these had mostly representa- 
tives here. 

The order passed was to the effect, that 
the further hearing take place on the 11th 
September next ; that notice he served on 
all creditors beyond the presidency of lien- 
gal by letter, and that notice to those 
within its boundary be published in all 
the English papers of Calcutta, Dehli, 
Meerut, and Agra, in two languages if 
practicable; the notice of the further hear- 
ing in the Calcutta papers being published 
in English and Bengalee. 

The Advocate -Gene ralt on behalf of the 
assignees, applied for leave to examine one 
of the partners. The grounds of the ap- 
plication were, that the assignees had ap- 
plied to the trustees to deliver over the 
property, which was refused. It had since 
been arranged between the trustees and the 
assignees, that expense might be saved if 
both parties contributed, previous to the 
question of the validity of the trust deed 
being decided, such sums of money ns 
might be recovered in the intermediate 
time, towards redeeming certain title 
deeds, and other documents deposited in 
the Union Bank for less than their value. 

Mr. Storgi, on examination, stated that 
the house had, about a year ago, borrowed 
money from the Union Bank, on a depo- 
sit of property to the value of five lakhs, 
but the debt had now been reduced to Us. 
1,7), 000. 

The Advocate- General wished the court 
to sanction the arrangement between the 
assignees and trustees, to contribute pre- 
vious to the trial of the trust deed towards 
redeeming for the estate such documents 
as remained in mortgage. 

The Commissioner refused to do this, ex- 
plaining that he would not give any advice 
in that court, and the assignees were com- 


petent under the Act to redeem mortgages, 
and to enter upon other similar transac- 
tions, and they would not incur personal 
responsibility as long as they followed the 
advice of their legal advisers. 

May 25. 

In the matter of James Calder and others. 
— -The trust deed was produced by Mr. 
Tur/ojiy on behalf of the trustees. 

The Commissioner said he would give no 
opinion in that Court regarding the vali- 
dity of the instrument, hut directed lliut 
a copy of it should he filed. 

The order was niado absolute fin* the 
production of the books of the firm, hut 
the commissioner declined to give entire 
possession to the assignees. 

The Advocate- General said, the assig- 
nees would not insist on their being 
brought into court, being satisfied with 
the right of access which was offered them. 

An order was passed, that the partners 
of the firm should severally file schedules 
of their separate estates. 

Mr. rrinrep, on behalf of Baboo Jov- 
kissen Doss, a Benares creditor, exa- 
mined Mr. Storm on the subject of this 
accounts and transactions of the firm with 
Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, between 1st 
December, 1832, and ltfth February last: 
rumours having been abroad of preference 
shewn to their partner in the hanking 
branch. An account-current of the firm 
with B.ihno Dwarkanauth, and also an 
'account-current of the Commercial Bank, 
embracing longer periods of time than 
were called for in the notices served upon 
the partners, were produced in court ; and 
Mr. Storm very distinctly stated, that no 
transfers or assignments of any kind had 
been made by the firm, cr by any member 
thereof, to Baboo Dwaikaiiautb, other 
than the transactions included in the ac- 
counts he produced. In answer to a ques- 
tion, — who were the partners in the Com- 
mercial Bank at the time of the failure of 
the house? Mr. Storm stated them to be 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. and Dvvar- 
kanuuth Tagore, and that the latter had 
since taken upon himself the whole res- 
ponsibility and management of the con- 
cern 

In the mailer of Jas. Young and others - 
On a petition of creditors, presented by 
Mr. Wight, an order was passed, allow- 
ing the assignees to increase Mr. N. Alex- 
ander’s salary to Rs. 800, upon an express 
understanding that he should devote his 
whole time to the business of the estate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INSTATE OF MACKINTOSH ANJJ CO. 

A public meeting of creditors of this 
estate took [dace on the lOtli May, in com- 
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pliiincc with an order of the Insolvent 
Court, to suggest to the Court proper per- 
sons to be appointed assignees to the es- 
tate. Mr. II. M. Parker was called to 
the chair. 

Mr. Parker then read the following re- 
solutions of the inspecting trustees, rela- 
tive to the subjects to be discussed : — 

“ Fourteenth Meeting, Mai/ 9th, 1833. 
Present Messrs. Dunlop, Cockerell, Ilol- 
royd, Kennedy, and Adam. 

“ The inspectors, having inet in antici- 
pation of the meeting of creditors, to be 
held to- morrow, at the request of the In- 
solvent Court* resolved ;■ — 

1. That Mr. Gordon be requested to 
make a statement to the meeting of tiic 
present condition of the estate, and of the 
objections that exist on the one hand to 
abandonment, and on the other to the 
maintenance, of the Trust Deed. 

l 2. That on a consideration of the state- 
ment submitted by Mr. Gordon, a majo- 
rity of the inspectors are of opinion that 
an attempt should be made to ascertain 
the validity of the deed in the Supreme 
Court, and, if held valid, to conduct the 
affairs of the estate under the authority it 
confers. 

3. That Messrs. R. C. Jenkins and 11. 
II. Cockerell be proposed to the creditors 
to he recommended for nomination as as- 
signees, in the confidence that, pending 
the settlement of the question by the Su- 
preme Court, they will not unnecessarily 
obstruct the working of the estate beyond 
wliat their duly, acting under the autho- 
rity of the court, may appear to them to 
require.** 

Mr, Gordon then addressed the meeting, 
lie adverted to the difference of opinion 
that had existed upon the question whether 
the estate should go into the Insolvent 
Court, or lie kept out, and carried on un- 
der the direction of the creditors, and 
stated that he was at a loss to know what 
might be the prevailing opinion on the 
subject at the present time. It was the 
opinion of some, well -acquainted with such 
matters, that the Insolvent Act was not 
beneficial in its operation to this country, 
and among other inconveniences and dilli- 
culties, a creditor in Europe might, after 
a certain period, take out a commission of 
bankruptcy against the estate, and the com- 
missioners were entitled to co-operate with 
the assignees here, so that a very volumi- 
nous correspondence must, under any cir- 
cumstances, ensue, and in case of dispute, 
it would be impossible ever to bring the 
proceedings to a close, on account of the 
immense quantity of documents that 
would traverse backwards and forwards 
witli the replies and rejoinders. There 
was also a clause in the Act which re- 
quired the assent of creditors whose claims 
amounted to one-half of the debts of the 
estate, before they could perform many ucts 


necessary to the settlement of the estate. 
In the case of Palmer and Co. this was 
averted only by the London house of 
Cockerell and Co. giving the preponde- 
rance to the Indian claims, by sending one 
of their partners to India; but it was 
through a mis-calculation that this suc- 
ceeded, as the Indian claims even then 
did not reach the necessary amount. With 
regard to the question whether it was pos- 
sible to carry on the affairs after an adju- 
dication of insolvency had becu passed, lie 
thought it right to mention, that the high- 
est legal authority in this country was re- 
ported to have said that il was not possible 
for the affairs of ati insolvent house to he 
so conducted without giving an undue 
preference to some of the creditors. It 
was also generally supposed that the hol- 
ders of proiuissoty notes would assign them 
to debtors, who, having the notes as a set- 
off, would pay their debts with half the 
proper amount. On this latter objection 
the opinion of counsel bad been taken, and 
it appeared that the holders of assigned 
notes would not derive any benefit by the 
assignment. It was • proper to mention 
this opinion of counsel, because the trus- 
tees bad reason to think there were some 
persons connected with the Supreme Court 
attempting such a set-off. lie did not 
mean to assert that the purchase of the 
notes had been effected with any intention 
of doing an injury to the estate, or that it 
had been done with a dishonest motive : 
however, it was clear that after an adjudi- 
cation of insolvency no such transfers 
could be made : therefore, there was no 
doubt but that on this point the estate was 
properly protected. The first advantage 
of’ the trust deed was certainly one of 
minor importance; by allowing the late 
partners the conduct of the business they 
were enabled to defray the expenses of the 
establishment by their own labours, and 
had it not been for the ill-advised mea- 
sures of some of the creditors— * measures 
which prevented the exertions of the 
friends of the firm — the partners would 
not only have been enabled by this time to 
afford tfieir own labour without a salary, 
hut would have defrayed all charges. Even 
under present circumstances* if they were 
permitted to go on with their business, 
he believed they could free the estate 
from the burthen of an establishment. The 
legal difficulties they would have to en- 
counter in continuing the business under 
the deed of trust, might he simply ex- 
plained ; since the adjudication of insol- 
vency* the legal interest was vested in 
the Insolvent Court; previous to the 
adjudication the trustees could institute 
an action in the names of the partners of 
the firm, but since that procedure they 
were not competent to do so; the trustees 
would now be obliged to have recourse to 
a suit in Equity— a formidable proceeding 
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for defendants, who, he thought, in many 
cases, would much sooner comply than 
hazard the ruinous consequences of a de- 
cree. He was aware he was arguing 
without experience, and that it might he, 
as was asserted by a high legal authority 
in this country, not possible to carry on 
the trust deed without injury to the credi- 
tors. If the course adopted could not be 
pursued without endangering the interests 
of the estate, he thought, and he was sure 
he spoke the feelings of his partners, that 
the sooner the trust deed was resigned the 
better. 

Mr. Adam introduced the first resolution: 

“ That the recommendation of the in- 
spectors, to try the validity of the Trust 
Deed, be supported by this meeting. 

After some opposition, and considerable 
delay in ascertaining the sense of the 
meeting, the resolution was carried. 

Some inquiry having been made about 
what had been done with the estate during 
the last four mouths, Mr. Adam stated 
that the proceedings of the inspectors were 
recorded in the book then on the table, 
and any gentleman that wished could at 
any time examine it, and see what had 
been done. The proceedings had been so 
multifarious that it would be impossible 
to give an account of what bad been done 
in a manner calculated to satisfy a public 
meeting. He could only state that they 
had endeavoured to do the utmost for the 
benefit of the creditors, but had been pre- 
vented from doing all they could have 
wished by the doubts that had been thrown 
on the powers under which they had 
acted ; but after the question should be 
referred to the Supreme Court, and in the 
event of those powers being declared valid, 
they could do much more than could be 
expected from them, while interrupted in 
their proceedings by the doubts of others, 
and themselves uncertain of (he validity of 
the authority under which they had been 
appointed. 

The Chairman observed that the next 
point for consideration was the selection 
of those who were to he recommended for 
the appointment of assignees. He then 
proposed the adoption of the third recom- 
mendation of the inspectors. 

Mr. Gordon wished it to he clearly un- 
derstood that, if assignees were appointed, 
the trustees might, in the course of time, 
find it advisable that the estate should go 
entirely into the Insolvent Court, and then 
they would assign over the powers con- 
ferred on them by the deed of trust, 
in which there was a clause providing 
for such an emergency. I f they nomi- 
nated one or more of the trustees to he 
assignees, and the commissioner objected 
to their continuing to act under both 
powers, they would only have to resign 
their appointment ns trustees, and others 
would be taken to fill up the vacancy. 


(No 

Capt. Dalby enquired whether the cre- 
ditors' recommending persons to the court, 
who would be called on to act in opposi- 
tion to the powers of the deed of trust, 
might not he construed into a virtual sur- 
render of the deed. The question was 
answered in the negative. 

The Chairman recommended Mr. Hol- 
royd, as an individual well qualified to 
serve the interests of the estate. 

Here a long desultory conversation en- 
sued ; after which Mr. Plowden withdrew 
his motion, and Mr. Adam, for the pur- 
pose of bringing a specific question before 
the meeting, proposed — “ That the remu- 
neration awarded to the assignees, be one 
thousand rupees a month to each.” 

Capt. Forbes proposed as an amend, 
ment — ** That the total remuneration of 
the assignees, including expense of esta- 
blishment, hut exclusive of law charges, 
should he limited to 5 per cent, on the di- 
vidends paid to the creditors." 

The amendment and question were then 
successively put to the vote, and the for- 
mer was carried by a large majority. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Bruce — 
“ That one assignee he recommended to 
the Insolvent Court;" by Mr. Plowden — 
“ That two assignees he recommended 
and by Capt. Forbes — “ That three as- 
signees be recommended.” 

After much argument and irregularity, 
it was ascertained that the last amendment 
was carried. 

The next question was, who should he the 
individuals. The following were proposed 
by Capt. Forbes : It. H. Cockerell, It. 
C. Jenkins, and T. Holioyd, Esqrs. n 

Mr. Adam pointed out that, in the se- 
cond resolution of the inspectors, it was 
stated that a majority had come to the 
opinion that an attempt should be made to 
try the validity of the deed of trust, shew- 
ing that they had not been unanimous, 
and Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Ilolroyd were 
the gentlemen who constituted the minori- 
ty. Mr. Adam proposed that all the can- 
didates for recommendation to the court, 
should pledge themselves to support the 
deed of trust, as far as they could do so con- 
sistently with their duties as assignees. 

This proposition being approved of, the 
candidates gave the necessary pledge. 

The names of the following gentlemen 
were afterwards added to the list of can- 
didates ; viz. Mr. G. Ley burn, Mr. J. 
Allan, and Mr. J. M. Dove. 

Mr. Dick objected to the appointment 
of Mr. Cockerell, because he bad not 
given satisfaction as assignee in another 
estate, and it appeared that it was after 
he had made all of that business that he 
could, became looking for something bet- 
ter in this estate. He also objected to Mr. 
Ilolroyd, whom nobody knew any thing 
about, and who was neither merchant nor 
lawyer. 
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proposed, “ That, in the event of the es- 
tate going into the Insolvent Court, the 
Court be recommended to allow the 
partners each Sa. Rs. 500 a month, in re* 
muneration of their services, as long as 
they maybe required.** 

Mr. Gordon said he was particularly 
sensible of the intended kindness, but the 
partners had no wish to see the estate bur- 
dened beyond the tive per cent, allowed to 
the assignees, and to receive remuneration 
from the funds of the estate, not included 
in the sum voted for the expense of esta- 
blishment, was what they never could con- 
sent to. Were such an allowance recom- 
mended, and it be set aside by the court, it 
might be supposed that the partners had sanc- 
tioned it, and it would seriously affect them, 
lie would always readily give his assist- 
ance, and where the assignees thought the 
partners might materially assist them, they 
might call upon them for their aid ; but 
though their labour could certainly not be 
claimed without remuneration, to suppose 
that the estate should be burdened with a 
pension to them (for it amounted to no- 
thing else), was what they never would 
agree to. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

On a ballot, the result was as follows ; 

Votes. 

Mr. Cockerell 131 


Mr. Jenkins 1 22 

Mr. Ilolroyd 113 

Mr. T.eylmrn 7i 

Mr. Dove 27 

Mr. Allan 23 


The first three were elected. 

A creditor of the estate has addressed 
the following queries to one of the papers : 

<■ 1. Can there be two sets of managers 
of the insolvent estate, both lawfully at 
work upon the wreck at the same time, or 
not ? 

“ 2. Can the same persons be, at the 
same time, inspectors or trustees under 
the trust deed, and assignees under the In- 
solvent Court? 

*« 3. Have the creditors who signed the 
trust deed, and insist upon its validity, 
any right to vote in the choice of assignees 
under the Insolvent Court ? 

“ 4. How is the trust deed to be con- 
tested by the assignees, if the assignees 
are themselves also inspectors or trustees 
under the deed ? Can the same persons be 
both plaintiffs and defendants? 7 * 

FIRM OF COLVIN AND CO. 

The following is the circular issued by 
the firm 

“ It is with feelings of the greatest 
pain that we have to announce to you our 
having been at length compelled to the 
final stoppage of our payments. 

** We have been unable, after the most 
anxious consideration of the state of our 
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affairs, and of the position in which we 
are now placed, to escape the conviction 
that we could not, in our circumstances, 
continue to carry on our business with any 
hope of ultimate safety ; while delay 
would expose our estate to certain and 
considerable deterioration and expense* 
The circumstance on which this convic- 
tion is chiefly founded, is the fact of some 
considerable present deficiency in our as- 
sets, arising principally from losses in our 
indigo operations since 1828. While we 
have deeply to regret that our efforts to 
gain for ourselves the opportunity of re- 
trieving this deficiency have at length 
failed, its existence entails upon us a hea- 
vy annual charge of interest to be pro- 
vided for from a decreasing business ; and 
this, with the continued, but almost im- 
perceptible, drain to which our means arc 
unavoidably exposed, would keep us so 
long in a state of pressing difficulty as to 
be fatal to the hope of our regaining the 
public confidence. 

“ Until the beginning of April, we 
had strong grounds for belief that means 
for meeting all the demands made upon us 
would continue to be at our command ; 
and up to that period vie were enabled to 
act on that belief, without incurring any 
extensive sacrifices. When we then found 
that the hopes on which we had relied 
would be frustrated by the encreasing 
growth of distrust, we considered it im- 
perative to refuse all claims upon us for 
the withdrawal of funds, except such as 
were connected with the current and ne- 
cessary disbursements of a business not 
actually brought to a close. More re- 
cently, we joined in an application to the 
government for assistance, but even could 
aid be afforded to us, after the explanation 
it lias been our duty to offer, every day's 
subsequent experience has added to the 
painful conviction, that the effects of the 
discredit into which we have necessarily 
fallen, must, in our position, render that 
aid, to any extent to which it could be ex- 
pected to be given, now unavailing to us. 

“ One of the first objects of present im- 
portance for the benefit of our estate is, 
the provision of the necessary funds for 
securing the indigo crop of the season : 
with the immediate means which we have 
been able to supply, we do not doubt that, 
in whatever bands our affairs may be 
placed, no difficulty will be experienced 
in arranging for such further advances as 
may yet be requisite. 

“ After much consideration, we have 
come to the determination of placing our 
affairs under the management of the Insol- 
vent Court, as the only effectual mode of 
permanently protecting the general in- 
terests ; and we shall submit to an early 
meeting of our creditors a statement of 
our affairs. 

(X) 
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“ To prevent inconvenience, we have 
made over to the custody of our confi- 
dential clerks, Messrs. John and Henry 
Cowie, the whole of the documents, go- 
vernment securities, &c. entrusted to us 
by our constituents, to whose application 
they will be delivered up. 

“ We are, your most obedient servants, 
“ Colvin and Co. 

“ Calcutta, May 3, 1833.'* 

. On the same day, (it will be seen in a 
preceding page), they petitioned the 
Insolvent Debtors* Court. 

On the 6th a meeting of the creditors 
took place; Mr. Wm, W. Bird in the 
chair. 

Mr. McFarlan rcad an ‘‘approximate 
statement ” of the debts and assets of the 
firm, the result of which has been given 
in p. 117. “ The bulk of the deficiency,** 

it is stated, “arises from shipments of 
indigo, reduced value of indigo-factories, 
and other losses connected with indigo, 
from 1828 to 1831.” 

Mr. McFarlan proposed that Mr. El- 
liott Macnaghten, (examiner and scaler in 
the Supreme Court) should be appointed 
assignee. 

Capt. Vint thought Mr. Macnaghten 
had already sufficient employment to oc- 
cupy the whole of his attention ; and as 
the affairs of this estate were of a very 
extensive description, he greatly feared 
Mr. Macnaghten would not have suffi- 
cient leisure to attend to them. Besides 
it was absolutely necessary to have a mer- 
cantile man for assignee. 

. Capt. Courtayne observed, that no per- 
son who knew Mr. Macnaghten could 
doubt the ability of that gentleman ; but, 
he thought, if he should be chosen, he 
ought to give up his official situation in 
the Supreme Court. He also suggested 
the propriety of remunerating the assignee 
by a per-centage, in preference to a fixed 
salary, and instanced the late firm of Bar- 
retto and Co. and several other houses, 
whose accounts are not yet closed, as 
precedents where neglect had been the 
consequence of a fixed salary having been 
given to the assignee. 

Mr. Longueville Clarke said, he came 
to the meeting with the intention of pro- 
posing Mr. Mucnaghten, without having 
any previous iutimation that that gentle- 
man would be proposed by any other indi- 
vidual. Me had come to this determi- 
nation from a knowledge that the exer- 
tions of the assignees of Palmer and Co. 
bad not given satisfaction to all the cre- 
ditors ; lie was also aware that the as- 
signees of Alexander and Co. were in a 
similar situation. He did not say the 
dissatisfaction arose from the neglect or 
mismanagement of the assignees ; he 
would rather say it was in consequence 
of the unreasonable demands of the cre- 


ditors ; but the fact of such disagreement 
existing ought to be a guide for the cre- 
ditors in choosing assignees to this estate. 
Mr. Macnaghten was well accustomed to 
the business of winding up similar estates. 
It was well known that he had held a 
situation in the Supreme Court for the 
last seven years, and during that period 
had given satisfaction to the bench, bar, 
solicitor and client. It ought also to he 
remembered thut be would have the ad- 
vice of the partners. 

Dr. Tytler proposed that Mr. Adam 
Smith should be associated with Mr. 
Macnaghten as co-assignee, and Cap- 
tain Vint proposed Mr. Goddart as sole 
assignee. After much discussion, Dr. 
Tytler withdrew his amendment and 
the motion of Captain Vint was put and 
negatived by a large majority. The ori- 
ginal motion was then put and carried. 

EXPENSES *OF TIIE INSOLVENT COURT. 

An opinion having gone abroad that the 
process of the Insolvent Court in Calcutta 
was very expensive. Sir Edward Uyan 
took occasion, on Saturday, to state what 
had been the law-expenses in the case of 
Palmer and Co. Those, he observed, 
which were incident to the Insolvent 
Court were not 20,000 rupees, and all 
the law expenses, in more than three 
years, including tlirce«or four suits in the 
Supreme Court, did not amount to 
60,000 rupees ; which sums were, in 
both cases, infinitely less than would 
have been incurred under a bankruptcy in 
England, upon an estate of such magni- 
tude. The commissioner also said that, 
in the present crisis, he was disposed to 
put a liberal construction on the clause in 
the act allowing the assignees to carry on 
the affairs of an insolvent’s estate, and 
that he was satisfied there was no other 
way to prevent preferences after insol- 
vency than by the protection of the court. 

Much has been said also about the 
large establishment kept up by the as- 
signees of Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
The establishment of that firm was on a 
very extensive scale at the time of the 
failure, and the expense, we believe, did 
for a short time afterwards amount to 
about 8,000 rupees per month ; but wc 
have good authority for stating, that it is 
now reduced to about 4,700 rupees per 
month.— Cal. Cour . May 13. 

Monument to sir Walter scott. 

At a meeting of “ the admirers of the 
late Sir Walter Scott,” held in the Ex- 
change Ilooms, on the 11th May, it was 
resolved, “ that a committee be appointed 
to promote and receive subscriptions in 
India, for the purpose of establishing a 
lasting memorial worthy of his great 
name.** It was not determined whether 
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the money' should be applied to the erec- 
tion of a monument in India, or remitted 
to the committee in Edinburgh. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Flowden observed that lie wus acquainted 
with a native of India, who hud read the 
whole of the works of Sir Walter Scott. 

law stamps. 

The India Gazette , of May 9th, inci- 
dentally mentions an instance of the heavy 
stamp duties on law proceedings in the 
Sadder Courts. A suitor, having occa- 
sion for a copy of an order in the Sudder 
Dewamiy Ada whit, was refused by the re- 
cord-keeper a grant on plain paper. A ppli- 
cation was accordingly made, on a stamp 
at eight annas , for an authenticated copy, 
which was granted. The order is con- 
tained in twenty printed lines. They 
were, however, written on five sheets of 
stamp paper, each sheet costing eight an- 
nas, and the five sheets measuring six feet 
in length and about eight inches in breadth. 
“ We have reason to believe,** says the 
writer, that this is an exceedingly modest 
and humble specimen of the enormously 
protracted length of documents in the 
Company’s courts. If we are rightly in- 
formed, there is an express order by the 
Sudder, prescribing the space to be inter- 
posed between each line of writing. The 
space actually interposed in the present 
case is one inch.** 

SAVINGS* BANKS. 

The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by Government a committee to 
draw up a plan for a Savings* Bank: — 
P. M. Wyncli, Esq., president; J. A. 
Dorin, Esq. ; C. E. Trevelyan, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Col. Kennedy ; Capt. II. B. Hen- 
derson ; Theodore Dickens, Esq. ; and 
Baboo Ramcomul Sen. We understand 
that the whole question is referred for 
tlieir consideration, with no other in- 
structions than that the scheme is to be 
rendered ns extensively beneficial as pos- 
sible to all classes of the community. — 
Cal. Cour. May 8. 

OUDE. 

The propensity to give a false coloring 
to events is unfortunately so general 
among the natives, when their interest is 
concerned, that, if on that account ex- 
treme difficulty is found in coming at the 
truth of an affair sifted in a court of jus- 
tice, where evidence may be commanded, 
the chance of reaching it is smull indeed 
when matters of state and what passes in 
the courts of the native princes are the 
subject of report. We have an example 
of this in the various accounts which have 
lately been published relative to the af- 
fairs of Oude. The hukeem (Mehendee 
Ali Khan) is represented by the party in 


power as a profligate minister, who com- 
bines oppression with knavery ; while bis 
friends, and the generality of English- 
men, cry him up as distinguished for a 
high tone of feeling, honorable in all liis 
pecuniary dealings, regardless of money, 
and the only fit man for prime minister in 
Oude — the only man able to keep the 
country in order. At this distance from 
the scene, we arc quite perplexed when 
we receive communications from that 
quarter through natives. We have now 
before us a translation of a letter of recent 
date from Lucknow> written in the inte- 
rest of the rilling party. To what extent 
the facts in it may he fairly represented, 
we are quite unable to judge. One of 
them wc take to be a version of the story 
about the slaves said to have been pur- 
chased for the use of the palace. In the 
account now before us, the purchase or * 
detention of these slaves (if it be the same 
affair) is made to appear an act of charity, 
instead of an infraction of the Royal de- 
cree against the purchase and sale of 
human beings. The following is the sub- 
stance of the letter: — 

“ A decree has been promulgated from 
the King’s court, prohibiting the sale of 
slaves ; but it seems the publication was 
not sufficiently general, for it was stated 
in a newspaper that some Moguls had 
brought twenty Ilussee (Habshee?) men 
and women to Nuwabgunge. On hear- 
ing this, the king was greatly surprised 
at their ignorance of the prohibition, and 
ordered money to be given to the Moguls 
to release the Ilussees. But the latter 
with tears begged that they might not be 
turned adrift in a strange country, the 
language of which they did not under- 
stand, for they would certainly starve. In 
compassion, the king ordered them to be 
put upon his own establishment with the 
other slaves. 

“ From the lime of Nuwaub Assud 
Doula, it has been the practice in Oude 
to give the zcmindarec in farm. This 
has been abolished by his Majesty, being a 
source of oppression ; and from the Fus- 
lee year 124d, the king will make settle- 
ments with the zemindars as in the Com- 
pany’s territories. Regulations arc pre- 
paring upon the subject, and will be sub- 
mitted through the resident to the Gover- 
nor General. 

“ There was an order to pay the resi- 
dent 1,000 rupees per month for distribu- 
tion in charity to the lame, blind, and 
other distressed objects. Instead of this, 
the king has sent him three lakhs of ru- 
pees, to be invested in Company’s paper 
as a permanent fund, the interest of which 
to be so employed.”— Cal. Cour. May 14. 

EXT R A OH DI N A R Y HAIL -STORM. 

A letter from the neighbourhood of A1-. 
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lahabad gives an account of an extraordi- 
nary hail-storm which occurred there on 
the afternoon of the 5th ef May. A hail- 
stone that was measured was ten inches in 
circumference and eighteen Furruckabad 
rupees in weight (six ounces and three- 
quarters troy)— the statement being veri- 
fied by a private letter before us, signed 
by two gentlemen of high character in the 
civil service, who further state that there 
were others larger that might have been 
selected. They add that, if they were to 
read such an account in a newspaper, they 
would hesitate to believe it, and they 
have therefore done all they could in com- 
municating their names and vouching for 
the accuracy of the statement. 

Another letter, dated Chunar, 6th 
May 1833, states: — “ We were yester- 
day visited with one of the most dreadful 
hail-storms perhaps ever witnessed. 
During the fore part of the day, the heat 
was excessive. About noon, from the 
distant thunder and the appearance of the 
atmosphere, we were anxiously looking for 
a small shower to cool us. Between two 
and three in the afternoon, a few straggling 
hail stones, about the size of a common 
fowl’s -egg, commenced falling. About 
ten minutes after, the hail, more like 
blocks of icc, fell in enormous quantities, 
beating clown branches of trees, killing 
quantities of birds, &c. 1 am really 

speaking within bounds, when I say a 
goose’s-egg was a trifle compared to some 
of the stones that fell. Only imagine the 
measurement of one, after being in a hot- 
house full ten minutes, in circumference 
eleven inches and a- half , I may safely 
aver, that if we had had a pit to deposit, 
with a hundred coolies to collect, we 
might have got sufficient ice in one hour 
after the storm to supply the whole station 
for the season. I have only heard of two 
men who lost their lives. I have just 
been informed that in the bazaar a man 
weighed one of the hail-stoncs, which was 
a seer (two pounds) ; another man, three- 
quarters of a seer .*’ — India Gaz. 

TIIE REV. MR. WOLFF. 

After this eccentric gentleman left Cal- 
cutta, a correspondence took place in the 
newspapers between l ieutenant Burnes 
and some defenders of Mr. Wolff, not cal- 
culated to exhibit liis theological opinions, 
at, least, in a very orthodox light. In 
p. 1 17, we inserted an extract from Lieut. 
Burncs’ letter, which throws some impu- 
tation upon the reverend traveller’s vera- 
city. In replying to some caustic re- 
marks in a letter defending Mr. Wolff, 
Lieut. Burnes further states, that, at the 
meeting at Cabul, Mr. Wolff desired him 
to state to the Mahomedans that the son 
of Napoleon was dvjal, or antichrist, 
(who was nut to be destroyed for alnmt 


fifteen years, though now dead), and that 
he did so ; that Mr. Wolff claims the 
power of casting out devils, and that he 
(Mr. Burnes) has seen a letter of Mr. W., 
in which he records the miracles he 
actually worked in Kgypt, “ where, in 
imitation of Christ, he called upon the 
evil spirit to depart, in the name of Jesu9, 
and it departed that Mr. Wolff has de- 
clared “ he had interviews with Jesus 
Christ in Bokhara,” and that he told him 
(Mr. Burnes) in Cabul, on the 3d May 
1832, that, he believed Mahomed to be a 
true prophet and no impostor.” 

The reverend gentlemen has published 
a reply at Madras, which will be found 
under that presidency. 

THE SALT-SALE. 

Yesterday was the first day of the usual 
monthly sale of salt. These sales com- 
monly occupy three days and bring toge- 
ther a large concourse of people ; and the 
spirit of competition carries up the bid- 
dings, as at the opium sales, somewhat 
beyond the prices which prudent men 
would tender in private bargains. For 
once however not a hid was made. In 
vain the hammer trembled in the hand of 
the auctioneer ; in vain he looked round 
among the magnates of the trade, hitherto 
anxious for his nod of recognition : still 
not a bid — not one. There was, in short, 
a general strike, a combination among the 
salt merchants not to buy at all, and they 
stuck to their resolution to-duy, when the 
same dumb show was repeated in the sale 
room. There are now in the golulis 
twenty lakhs of maunds all paid for, 
which the purchasers cannot clear, not 
knowing how to dispose of it without loss. 
Their capital is absorbed and every market 
is glutted. — Cal. Cvur. May 15. 

The John Hull observes that this 
“ sounds like a requiem of the monopoly.” 

The Ilurkaru lias the following remarks : 
— “ There was on the day of this singu- 
lar occurrence, a re-sale of some salt, for 
which the deposit had not been paid, and 
by some it is conjectured that the natives 
may have combined in this manner to de- 
feat the sale, by way of revenge. . Others 
again conceive, that the object of the com- 
bination is to bring down the price of salt 
materially, so that the purchasers of the 
twenty lakhs, at rather a high price, may, 
on a second purchase at a low rate, aver- 
age a moderate price on the whole. The 
probability is, however, that the sole ob- 
ject is to create a scarcity, and run up 
prices ; and so long as the salt is sold in 
enormous quantities, so long will it always 
be in the power of great capitalists to play 
these fantastic tricks with the supply of 
this important article to the consumer. 
At ull events, it is quite dear that the fai- 
lure of the side is not to be ascribed to tbc 
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superabundance of the supply. The re- 
medy would seem to be to sell it in future 
in small quantities, and thus to extend 
the competition to such a degree as to 
render these combinations impossible,” 
The Calcutta Courier observes : “ we 
believe the fact to be, that a glut of salt 
does exist generally in the hands of the 
salt-dealers ; by which we mean a larger 
stock than there is a ready demand for at 
the usual monopoly prices, and more than 
they can conveniently hold with reference 
to the capital it has absorbed. This 
has been occasioned partly by excessive 
competition (not monopoly) at the public 
salt sales, partly by events which the salt 
merchants could not be expected to fore- 
see — the extinction of capitul to a large 
extent, in respect to its nominal amount, 
by the crash among the agency houses, 
and by other causes — and the natural ef- 
fect of that clash, increased difficulty in 
those who want money to obtain it ffom 
those who have it, upon securities hitherto 
freely current between borrower and lend- 
er. Hence it follows that the salt dealers, 
who have usually traded to the lull extent 
both of their means arul of their credit, 
find themselves paralysed by the present 
state of commercial credit. They have 
gone on buying to support prices, until at 
last they can buy no longer. The mer- 
chants, some months ago, petitioned for 
a reduction of the quantity for sale this 
year to (we believe) forty-two lakhs of 
inaunds. This was refused, because its 
effect would necessarily be to support 
prices, which were, in the opinion of 
Government already too high. They 
now want a bonus, and ask it upon the 
plea of precedent, as well as that of the 
cruel position in which they find them- 
selves — threatened with absolute and 
wide-extending ruin. We understand 
the bonus they solicit is eight annas per 
maund, payable upon all salt of past sales, 
that shall be cleared and despatched from 
the golalis into the interior from the pre- 
sent date, This would, of course, very 
much accelerate the clearance of the go- 
lalis, while, at the same time, it would 
be an important relief to the trade. It 
would’be obtained, however, at a cost to 
Government of ten lakhs of rupees, and 
not without injustice to those who might 
have salt in the different marts, bought 
perhaps from the very men who obtain 
the relief.” 

The India Gazette solves the difficulty 
on the principle of inisgovernment : 
“ the government monopoly,” it says, 
“ has produced a subordinate monopoly of 
the great capitalists who deal in tiie arti- 
cle. The remedy for tills state of things 
would be found in the removal of the pri- 
mary cause — the Government monopoly. 
This is what it must come to at last, but 
not at present ; and in the mean time we 


must endeavour to ascertain, with a view 
to their removal, the secondary causes. 
The real secondary cause of the present 
difficulty is that the capital of the salt 
dealers is absorbed, and every market is 
glutted. But why is the market glutted? 
Is it that the wants of the people are 
abundantly supplied? We greatly fear 
that this is far from being the case, and 
that the fact is that the poor can no 
longer afford to purchase salt as before. 
The hire of an able-bodied labourer is now, 
even within forty miles of Calcutta, re- 
duced to two and a-lmlf rupees a month. 
The ryuts have become unable to pay their 
rents, and such is the present state of 
things, that when, in consequence of the 
inability of the ryots, the zemindar be- 
comes a defaulter and liis estate is put up 
for sale, there is actually no bidder. This 
lms been the case in instances of some 
estates that were a few years ago valued 
at from three to five lakhs of rupees. Our 
conviction then is, that the glutted state 
of the markets for salt in the Mofussil 
arises from the fact that the entire body 
of ryuts and labourers have been at last 
reduced to the lowest, or almost the 
lowest, subsistence-standard ; that at the 
existing prices they cannot purchase salt 
to the extent even of their very limited 
wants, and that the glut thus occasioned 
has recoiled upon the Calcutta market, 
and now prevents the salt merchants from 
purchasing even at the low prices at which 
the article has been put up.” 

On the 21st May, it was determined in 
council to allow the salt merchants a 
bounty of eight annas per matiml on all 
salt of sales anterior to the 1st May 1833, 
exported before the 3 1st October next; and 
the suspended sale was resumed on the 
21th, when the biddings were brisk, at 
prices nearly corresponding with those ol 
the April sale, which was attributed to an 
expectation that the early close of the 
season of manufacture and the destruction 
of salt by the storm and inundation, will 
oblige the Government to reduce the 
quantity for sale next year. The mer- 
chants were fortunate in getting their 
bonus before the storm. 

SIX CHILDREN AT A BIRTH. 

A correspondent of the JSToJ'ussil Ukh - 
bar , who vouches under his own name 
for the accuracy of the statement, reports 
that a native woman, wife of a man of the 
cachet: or gardener caste, was delivered of 
six children at a birth, four sous and two 
daughters, who died immediately and 
“ were disposed of in the Jumna.” The 
fact is attested by the kotwal of Muttra. 

LOUD w. EENTINCK’s VISIT TO TIIE INDUS. 

It is rumoured that Lord William Ben- 
tiuck goes to Simluli next ycur via Ma- 
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draft,. Bombay, and the Indus. We sin*, 
cereiy trust this latter part of the arrange- 
ment will not be given up. The opening 
of the navigation of the Indus is a scheme, 
pregnant with considerable commercial 
advantages to the native states upon its 
shores and other provinces too in the 
lower part of Central Asia. A voyage 
made, therefore, by the Governor Gene- 
ral himself will place the subject in a pro- 
perly prominent light before the public 
both in India and at home. It will also 
facilitate the reduction of the duties of the 
proposed tariff, the rate of which seems 
in many instances to be tantamount to 
thi^ present expense even of land carriage. 
The scheme is viewed by some benevo- 
lent individuals, \vc observe, ns likely to 
lead to a total revolution, political and 
commercial, in the quarter of the world 
immediately interested. We are not our- 
selves quite so sanguine. We cannot 
however forget the language in which the 
voyage of Ncarchus down the Indus to 
the Euphrates is characterized by a ta- 
lented pen, and wc fervently hope that 
the rumoured visit may prove eventually 
to be one of little less real importance. 
“ The consequences of this voyage,’* says 
Dr. Vincent, “ were such that, as in the 
first instance it opened a communication 
between Europe and the most distant 
countries of Asia, so at a later period it 
was the source and origin of the Portu- 
guese discoveries, the foundation of the 
greatest commercial system ever intro- 
duced into the world, and consequently 
the primary cause, however remote, of 
the British establishments in India.’” — 
Mofussil Ukhbur, May 4*. 

rURRUCKABAD RUPEE AND SICCA WEIGHT. 

The following is copy of a proposed re- 
gulation, read in council for the first time 
on the 13th of May 

By a resolution of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, dated the 10th Septem- 
ber 1821% the Furruckabad rupee was or- 
dered to be coined of 180 grs., 165 [fine 
and 15 alloy, and was declared the legal 
currency of the Saugor and Ncrbuddah 
territories ; and all coinages of that rupee 
have been struck at the Saugor mint since 
the above resolution was passed, of the 
weight and standard therein specified. At 
the same time, the Furruckabad rupees 
issued from the other mints of the 
Hon, Company, have been coined to cor- 
respond with the standard described in 
Keg. xi. 1819: so that at the present mo- 
ment, the Furruckabad rupees, fabricated 
at the mints of Saugor and Calcutta, re- 
spectively, differ, though in a very slight 
degree, from each other in weight mid 
intrinsic value, while in the provinces 
where they are current they circulate at 
par. It is expedient to correct this dis- 
crepance, and to assimilate the Furrucka- 
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bad rupee struck at the Calcutta mint tp 
the Furruckabad rupee of 180 grs., 1 1 parts, 
fine and one of alloy, struck at Saugor*. 
which coincides precisely with the new 
currency of the Madras and Bombay pre- ; 
sidencies. It is likewise convenient to 
make a trifling alteration in the weight of 
the Calcutta sicca rupee as prescribed by 
Keg. xiv. 1818. It is further convenient 
to introduce the weight of the Furrucka- 
bad rupee as the unit of a general system 
of weights for Government transactions 
throughout India, under the native and 
well known denomination of “ the tola'* 

The following rules have accordingly 
been enacted by the Governor General in 
Council, to he in force from the date of 
their promulgation : — 

II. So much of Reg. xiv. 1818, as fixes 
the weight and standard of the nineteenth 
sun sicca rupee, and of Reg. xi. 1819, as 
fixes the weight and standard of the Fur- 
ruckalmd rupee, is hereby rescinded. 

III. The weight and standard of tho 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its subdivisions, 
and of the Furruckabad rupee, shall he 
as follows : — 



Weight. 

Grains. 

Fine. 

Grains. 

Alloy. 

Grains 

Calcutta Sm. Rup. 

J!>2 

170* 

Hi 

Ditto half .... 

!« 

liti 

U 

Ditto quarter . . 

411 

44 

4 

Furruckabad Rup. 

1110 

1(» 

I ft 


and its fractions in proportion being 11 - 1 : 2 th pure 
and 1 -12th alloy. 


IV. The use of the sicca weight of 
179*966 grs., hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the mint, being in 
faet the weight of the Moorshedubad 
rupee of the old standard, which was 
assumed as the sicca currency of the Hon. 
Company’s provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, shall he discontinued, and in 
its place the following unit, to he called 
the tola, shall be introduced, which, from 
its immediate connection with the rupee 
of the upper provinces, and of Madras 
and Bombay, will easily and speedily be- 
come universal through the British terri- 
tories. 

The tola or sicca weight to he equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denomina- 
tions of weight to he derived from this 
unit, according to the following scale, viz. 

H Ruttces— 1 musha«=l *j troy grs. 

12 Mushas=*l tola =* 100 ditto. 

no Tolas (or sicca weight) — l seer— 24 lbs. troy. 

40 seers =1 mun or ba/iar mauml^lOO lbs. troy. 

V. The calculation of the produce of 
bullion at the mints of Saugor and Cal- 
cutta will he made in accordance with the 
system herein-before set forth, subject to 
the duty or seignorage of two per cent, 
already provided by the Mint Regula- 
tions ; and in the case of bullion below 
dollar standard, or more than six dwts. 
worse, subject to a further mint charge 
to cover the expense of refilling it up to 
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standard purity; it being optional with 
the proprietor of the bullion to refine it 
out of the mint- or to pay the refinage 
charge according to established rates. 

THE LATE GOVERNOR OF SERAMPORE. 

We regret to announce the death of 
the Hon. J. S. Ilohlenberg, governor of 
Serampore. He died on board the Guide 
pilot vessel, on the 11th, off the Sand- 
heads ; his body was conveyed to Seram- 
pore, and was interred yesterday with 
due honours. — Cal. Cour. May 13. 

Mr. Hohlcnbcrg first arrived in Seram- 
pore in 1822, and was appointed judge 
and magistrate of the settlement and 
member of the royal council. From the 
very beginning he shewed himself a warm 
friend of every measure calculated to 
enlighten and benefit the people. Ilis 
official authority he used for the suppres- 
sion of vice, the encouragement of the 
good, and the pure administration of jus- 
tice, and introduced a total change in the 
manner in which affairs were administered 
in Serampore. The government had been 
accustomed to draw a considerable reve- 
nue from a number of Chinamen, who 
erected sheds for gambling by the road- 
side, at the annual festivals of Juggun- 
nath ; but these dens of iniquity he would 
on no account allow. Every means in 
Iiis power he used to prevent the occur- 
rence of suttees ; and we have seen the 
tears start in his eyes when he was thwart- 
ed in his purposes of mercy by a superior 
authority. When the inclemency of one 
season filled the roads with sick and dying 
pilgrims, on the occasion of a great festi- 
val, he converted the court-house into an 
hQspital, under the care of the surgeon of 
the station, and rode himself for miles 
upon the roads near the town to seek out 
and bring in the poor, friendless sufferers. 
In another season, when a flood had 
overspread the country and laid low the 
houses of vast numbers of the people, he 
called the principal inhabitants together to 
adopt measures for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. He opened all the public build- 
ings in the town, which could be so ap- 
propriated, for their reception ; and was 
one of those who visited every family in 
the settlement whose house had fallen- to 
examine into their circumstances and por- 
tion out to them the funds raised by sub- 
scription for their relief. Such was his 
benevolent course on every public emer- 
gency, and in private he uniformly ex- 
hibited the same generosity of character. 

In his judicial and magisterial duties, 
Mr. Hohlenberg invariably manifested the 
most impartial justice. If ever he shew- 
ed a symptom of partiality, it was in fa- 
vour of the poor suitor against the rich 
and more influential. The personal fa- - 
tigue to which he submitted in sifting the 
truth Was inconceivable; for the imper- 


fect organization of his court left far too 
much of the manual labour of recording 
proceedings in his hands ; and he was 
scrupulous perhaps to a fault. 

After visiting his native country, he 
returned again to Serampore in 1827, and 
resumed his former duties till the death 
of Colonel Krefting, in 1828, when he 
succeeded him in the government of the 
settlement. In this higher station, lie 
still retained the esteem of all. — Suma - 
char Durpun , May 15. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We understand that our relations with 
the Maharajah Runjeet Singh are on t!he 
best possible footing, and that his high- 
ness, in all his negociations on the sub- 
ject of the Indus, has manifested a spirit 
of accommodation, a perfect freedom from 
all jealousy on the subject, that have ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
our Government. We hear also that his 
highness has actually sent to England, 
through a private individual in Calcutta, 
for a steamer adapted for the Indus. We 
believe that it is the intention of our Go- 
vernment also to get out iron steam-ves- 
sels, for the navigation of the Indus, as 
there is every prospect of an amicable ar- 
rangement with the native chiefs on the 
subject of tolls and duties on that river. 
— Hurk. May 19. 

TIIE SHAWLS OF CASHMERE. 

The great mart for the wool is at Kil- 
ghet, a dependancy of Ludak, twenty 
days’ journey from the northern boundary 
of Cashmere. There are two kinds ; that 
which can be readily dyed is white ; the 
other sort is of an ashy colour- which, being 
with difficulty changed by art, is gene- 
rally woven of its natural hue. About 
two pounds of either are obtained from a 
single goat once a year. After the down 
has been carefully separated from the 
lmirs, it is repeatedly washed with rice*- 
starch. This process is reckoned impor- 
tant, mid it is to the quality of the water 
of their valley that the Cashmcrians at- 
tribute the peculiar and inimitable fineness 
of the fabrics produced there. At Kil- 
ghet the best raw wool is sold for about a 
rupee a pound. By the preparation and 
washing, it loses one-half, and the re- 
mainder being spun, three rupees* weight 
of the thread is considered worth one ru- 
pee. 

Shawls are made of various forms, size, 
and borders, which are wrought sepa- 
rately, with the view of adapting them to 
the different markets. Those sent to 
Turkey used to be of the softest and most 
delicate texture. Besides the ordinary 
kind, of an oblong or square shape, many 
articles of dress are manufactured from 
the same material. Such as striped 
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pieces, flowered and plain stockings, 
gloves, and the waist-bands called shumla . 
Carpets and counterpanes are fabricated 
of the hair or coarser part of the wool. 
From a variety of causes, among which 
the destruction of the Janissaries, who 
dressed much in shawls, the loss of roy- 
alty in Caubul, and the ruined finances of 
Lucknow, are adduced, it is certain that 
the demand for this elegant commodity 
lias greatly declined of late years. Under 
the Mogul emperors, Cashmere found 
work for 30,000. shawl-looms. In the 
time of the Afghan kings, the number de- 
creased to 18,000. There are now no 
igorc than 6,000 employed. I should at- 
tribute little of this diminution to the sale 


Total from Kilghet to Bombay, 

169X83 12} 

Prime cost 

Proportion of carriage 

Insurance 


947 121 

... 337 10 
... 0 19 


21 0 


Total cost.. 607 21 


A pair of such shawls might sell for £00 
at Ainritsir, and in Bombay for 900 ru- 
pees. The amount of the imports and 
the sums levied by each government will 
appear more in relief if stated as they af- 
fect a camel -load in its progress. It con- 
sists of 14J Cutcha maunds, and contains 
on an average 2,000 shawls of different 
kinds, valued on reaching Bombay at 
28,500 Fd. Rupees. 


of English imitations among the Asiatic 
nations. When these counterfeits first 
appeared, the pretty patterns and bril- 
liancy of the colours took the fancy of 
some, but their great inferiority in the 
softness and warmth characteristic of the 
genuine goods, soon caused the new arti- 
cles to be neglected. I lately saw a ca- 
mcl-load of then; put up at outcry in Del- 
hi, when scarcely a native would bid for 
one. The very lowness of the price, no 
doubt, tends to put things out of fashion 
which serve more for ornament than use. 

The average value of shawls exported 
from Cashmere amounts annually to 
18,00,000 rupees, llunject Singh takes 
two-tliirds in kind, as part of the gross 
revenue of the province, which is about 
twenty-five lacs a-year. He is said to 
sell three-fourths of what he thus receives 
and to keep the remainder for his own 
court. Of the rest disposed of by him 
and left for sale in the valley, seven lacs* 
worth go to Bombay and Western India; 
three to Ilindoostan, chiefly Oudc ; half- 
a-lac each to Calcutta, Caubul, Herat, 
and Balk, whence some pass on to neigh- 
bouring countries. I am enabled to sub- 
join a curious calculation of the successive 
exactions from Cashmere to Bombay in- 
clusive, which magnify the price of 
shawls. 

Actual cost for materials and labour in 
making a pair of red shawls. 

Four Furrukabad seers of wool .... Ks. 12 8 

Cleaning, washing, and spinning GO 0 

Dyeing II 0 

Wages to weavers 264 6 

Total • . Fd. Its. 337 14 
Duties on the same. 

On sale and importation to Cashmere .... 3 12 

On the thread 8 4 

While the fabric is in the loom 125 0 

Fees to chowdries, brokers, &c 25 0 

Total in Cashmere . . 102 0 

Duties from Cashmere to Amritsir 12 8 

From Amritsir to Bombay 3 3} 

At Bombay 70 0 

Total from Amritsir to Bombay Fd. Rs. 85 12} 


The government of Lahore exacts . . Fd. Us. 1,564 


Patialah 01 

Bikeneer 43 

Jmidpuru 121 

Bhownuggur 20 

Total levied by native princes 1.1MK) 

Bombay <,10 per cent, ad valorem) 2,850 


Nothing can be so injudicious as the 
vexatious attacks on the manufacture in 
its very cradle; but the native princes arc 
moderate indeed when compared with the 
British Government, which, without af- 
fording the trade any protection, exacts 
upwards of a-third more than all of them 
collectively. — Delhi Gaz. May 1 1. 

CONDITION OF TllR WORKING CLASSES. 

To account for the unquestionable po- 
verty of the people, at the present mo- 
ment, compared with their state ten years 
ago, is a complex task, and we therefore 
rather suggest than pronounce opinions. 
One of the elements for the solution of 
the problem may be that, in so far as the 
external commerce of the country affords 
the means for realizing the profits of in- 
dustry, the people have for the latter 
moiety of the above-mentioned, period 
been working to a positive loss, there 
having been scarcely any articles ex- 
ported that have re-produced their first 
cost. There has been no surplus profit 
on the cotton manufactures, which were, 
until within these few years, the great 
staple of the Coromandel coast, and at 
one time the principal return for all the 
bullion and commodities imported into 
Bengal. Indigo purchased with the view 
of making a remittance has hot only 
failed on an average to pay the planter his 
first cost, but bas fallen very far short of 
making good to the exporter the payments 
for which it was shipped. The same re- 
mark might be applied to sugar and other 
commodities. If this is the fact, and 
we imagine few will dispute it, and if the 
people cannot sell so as to re-produce 
something more than will replace the 
whole cost of production, they must 
have become impoverished. To prevent 
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this impoverishment, too, the surplus 
required must be at least enough to pay 
all the unproductive expenditure of go- 
vern nifcbt. ' If then the products of the 
country, created by the industry of the 
people, have become less profitable in 
the markets of tfi$ world, and if the di- 
minished returns arc made answerable for 
the same or an increased amount of 
taxes and public expenditure, always felt 
to be oppressive and preventive of the 
accumulation of capital, then it will fol- 
low that the condition of the people 
must be in a course of deterioration, 
Low wuges, diminished production, nml 
diminished consumption, are the signs 
and consequences. — India Gaz. May 19. 

DELHI. 

The Mofussil TJklar of May 1 1th con- 
sains the following court news : — 

It was stated in court that Mr. Iluck, 
an Englishman, had been converted to 
Mahoniedanisni, and that the name of 
Abdallah has been assumed by him. A 
conversation on the subject of Baboo 
llam Mohuri Hoy, now in London as the 
royal envoy, took place. Ilis Majesty 
said, that when the order for increasing 
his tribute should be issued, he would 
then feci confident oil the subject, and 
not before. It is said, that the resident 
has represented to his Majesty the im- 
propriety of having conferred a title and 
khelaut on Rajah Ltichmun Singh, Pa- 
tamvala. In reply, his Majesty said, 
that the evil could not now be corrected, 
but that in future no title or khelaut 
would be granted to the feudal chiefs or 
dependants of the Company, without tile 
advice and consent of the resident. It 
is said that the king is still urged by the 
British authorities to recall it. 

THE OCHTERLONY MONUMENT. 

It would appear that the neglected con- 
dition of the Ochterlony monument in- 
duced some thieves to go up on Friday 
night, and steal not only all the brass 
knobs of the rail, but a whole piece of 
division of it out of the stone gallery. 
Mr. Robison caused a watch to be placed, 
and the consequence was, that two per- 
sons were apprehended while carrying off 
a further portion of the rail. 

It is a pity that the committee, who 
undertook the completion of this monu- 
ment, should not only have left the buil- 
der injured by the job, but the building 
itself to go to wreck and ruin, which it 
must soon do, if some means are not 
taken to prevent it. — Hurk. May 23. 

■ MOFUSSIL RANK. 

At a meeting, pursuant to notice, at 
which a considerable number of gentle- 
men attended, held at Agra, on the 2d 
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May, Col. U. II. Sale, C.B., command- 
ant of Agra, in the chair, the; report of 
the committee appointed at a general 
meeting, 4th of March 1833, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the 
means to be adopted for the establishment 
of a bank at Agra, was received ; after 
which, the amended rules for the manage- 
ment of the hank were unanimously 
ado j) ted. The reply of government, to 
the application for its sanction and sup- 
port, was unfavourable, declining, in the 
present state of commercial and other 
affairs, the being connected with the hank, 
till the success of the scheme was more 
apparent. 

Mr. J. Henderson, in his speech on 
this occasion, stated, the bank was to com- 
mence its operations on the 1st July 1833; 
that it is chiefly from the subalterns of the 
army that the bank will be supported, 
and perhaps, ultimately the sax bigs* hank, 
lie considers that the support of large 
monied men is unnecessary. He has no 
fear that capital will lloxv in as fast as it 
is required. He contemplates that the 
bank’s transactions with Europeans will 
be limited. “ The first capital required 
for the commencement of the bank,” he 
says, “ must be very limited, and as the 
transactions will be with natives, the exc- 
cutive must be in a great measure con- 
signed to their countrymen ; these must 
be men of superior intelligence, brought 
up in the line, and \\ r ho arc familiar with all 
the intricacies of native hanking. If the 
capital is received as required, and not 
promiscuously poured in, 1 feel confident 
that G per cent, interest will ex'cn be tlie 
dividend the first year : the second divi- 
dend will probably not be less than 10.” 

The Calcutta Courier , in its comments 
on the rules of management proposed for 
the bank, observes : — 

“ On perusing them, with the com-, 
ment afforded by tlie speech of Mr. Hen- 
derson, xve are not surprised that the su- 
preme government should have refused 
its participation or sanction, on the ground 
of the xvant of sufficient prospect of suc- 
cess. The present is by no means a fa- 
vourable moment for such an experiment. 
Banks arc at all times hazardous under- 
takings, particularly banks of circulation ) 
and the conjuncture most inauspicious for 
their inauguration is that, when the rela- 
tive value of specie to commodities is 
gradually advancing; or, what is precisely 
the sume thing, when the money prices 
of all classes of produce and property are 
falling. Such an oscillation of prices is 
most trying to the best conducted and 
most substantial banking-establishments 
already in existence, and culls into excr- 
_cise the most uccurate knowledge of the 
true principles of banking, the most per- 
fect acquaintance with its practical details, 
and the most rigid inflexibility in those 

(Y) 
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entrusted with th e&n a nagc m en t Nei- 
ther the scheme itself now presented to 
the public, nor the names which accom- 
pany its announcement, appear to us to 
give a reasonable assurance of any one of 
these requisites. Personal experience 
seems. wanting altogether: and some of 
the intended operations of the hank are 
quite foreign to the legitimate business of 
a hank of circulation * 

BUNJEET. SING II. 

jjtemjeet Singh asked Ilasn Alii, the 
Shall Shuja U1 Mulk, why his 
m^Sihttd not signed the treaty. He re- 
plft^jMBir highness demands half the re- 
vcm|e^Sf Sliikarpore ; without the advice 
therefore of Captain Wade, the treaty 
will not be signed and sealed. He then 
directed the agent to request his master 
to visit Lahore, saying, I will grant him 
an efficient force, such as will place him 
on the throne of Cabul : the vakeel as- 
sented. Since this, Uunjeet Singh has 
said to Mullah Chuktir and Iiusn Alii, 
that as Cashmere, Pesliawur, Shajac- 
bad, Multan, &c. are in my posses- 
sion, it is necessary that Shall Shuja en- 
ter into a treaty to make hereafter no 
claim to them; But that Shikarpore and 
Sccnde will remain with him, paying only 
tribute of half to Lahore. He moreover 
advised him to take up his position for the 
present in Shikarpove, and proceed 
thence to. Cabul ; adding that Shah Shu- 
jali when replaced on his throne should 
scud 100 horses and camels to La- 
hore, and that whenever an army was 
required, it should take the field under 
some selected chief. The Lahore chief 
stated that he had agreed to advance 
1 ,25,000 rupees. The vakils immediately 
put their master’s seal to the treaty. — Mo - 
fussil Ukbar, May J 1 . 

WILD ANIMAL. 

We are informed that some twenty per- 
sons have been bitten by a singular ani- 
mal, somewhat resembling a jackal, but of 
smaller size, in the suburbs of Calcutta. — 
Cat \ Cour . May 2 9. 

ENTERPRISE OP NATIVE OPIUM-DEALERS. 

* “ When Lord William Bcntinck was 
at Ajmcrc, the great opium merchant of 
Malwa, Bahadoor Mull Shet, of Kota, 
was honoured with an interview with his 
lordship. On this occasion, the shet ex- 
plained the nature of his extensive deal* 
ings in the drug. His lordship, however, 
on understanding that he disposed of his 
cargo at Bombay, or only occasionally 
sent it to Canton to the care of the Eu- 
ropean agents there, recommended him 
to save himself in the expense of com- 
mission. To this advice he paid little 
heed at the time, but the heavy losses 


which he has this year incurred by what 
he regards as the imprudent, and even un- 
faithful, sales of the European agency- 
houses at Canton* has determined him to 
avoid all future recourse to their media- 
tion, and to serifl butludjgyn supercargoes 
to Canton. He difficulty in 

persuading even the pwKfest of his Mar- 
waree kinsmen of Bicaneer and Jessul- 
mere to undertake the sea-voyage ; but 
he at last succeeded. About a month 
ago, he despatched two Oswal banyans 
of the Jain persuasion (Iris own caste) to 
Bombay, from whence they have engaged 
to proceed with his present investment of 
opium to Canton. Along with them arc 
a Rajpoot and three other Hindoos, en- 
gaged as servants. I leave you to specu- 
late on the grand benefits to be expected 
from this euterprize : but if successful, it 
seems certainly to promise more in break- 
ing down the grand barrier against civili- 
zation and knowledge, in undermining 
their stagnating system of caste, than any 
other circumstance that I have yet heard 
of.” — Corresp. India Gaz ., May 2k 


DREADFUL STORM. 

The Calcutta papers contain frightful 
accounts of the ravages of the storm of 
May 21, winch was unusually violent. 
The tide at the mouth of the river rose 
more than twelve feet above the or- 
dinary springs of the Reason, sweeping 
over the laud further than the eye could 
roach, destroy ingall the bunds and villages, 
with their population and cattle. At the 
lower stations of I-Iidgclce and Balasore, 
the tide rose several feet higher than in 
the gnle of October 18.‘R, which des- 
troyed nearly 50,000 persons. The 
ground was strewn with the wrecks of 
houses, trees, and with dead bodies. Mr. 
Burt, the resident manager of the Shikar- 
poor estate, on the east side of Saugor 
Island, reports as follows : 

“ The gale has made a clean sweep 
here, and I understand all over the island. 
All is yone .• no bunds, no tanks, no peo- 
ple — I think about sixty men, as many 
women, and about twenty children, arc 
left out of 950 souls; but cannot say yet 
correctly. As nearly as I can judge from 
the height of the bungalow, there* were 
seven feet water over the land. Men, 
women, and cattle, are lying dead in all 
directions.'’ Mr. Burt advises that no 
further attempt be made Jo people and 
cultivate that ill-fated island. “ Lacs of 
rupees have been expended in a bold, and 
certainly very creditable uttempt to rescue 
it from jungle ; and a population of about 
7,000 persons, enjoying unmolested free- 
dom, and comparative ease and comfort — 
many of them even wealthy for their class 
— bad been gradually collected upon it in 
the course of a few years ; and now in a 
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single day nearly all of them liuve perish- 
ed by an invasion of the sea, which has 
left the survivors without a shelter of any 
kind* »n a helpless state of destitution." 

The effects of thp. storm at Turn look 
and Mud Poiqfcrara't^ible. A letter 
from Tumloo^Hmd ’the 22d, says: 
“ Last night stiffs place there was the 
most awful storm ever witnessed by man ; 
commenced about four o’clock in the 
morning, and ceased about eight in the 
evening. There was great danger of 
Tuiulook being washed away ; every 
bouse in it glmost is blown down, the 
trees torn up by the roots and carried 
away ; the inhabitants are running about 
like mad people, some searching for their 
children ; many lives must have been lost, 
and the dead cattle were strewed about 
by dozens. The Company’s loss will be 
great, as all the salt here is washed away, 
to the amount of about ten Jacks of ru- 
pees. The natives all suy they never 
saw any tiling like it, and us for the two 
last storms, they were nothing to it. You 
cannot conceive how wretched every 
thing here is, the poor natives are without 
house or food : it it the most melancholy 
sight I ever saw. A great many boats 
also have been washed away ; in fact, in 
some parts the shore is covered with 
wrecks ; and to do justice to the heart- 
rending scene altogether surpasses my 
power, but suffice it to say, that I believe 
there never was such a storm before." 

Enter accounts moderate the estimate 
of loss of life. 

At Shikarpoor there are 355 survivors 
instead of about 140. At Mud Point it is 
hoped that one-half will he found living, 
as about 1,200 had already been taken off 
the estate ; the number of settlers upon it 
prior to the inundation not having reach- 
ed 3,500. An account from Gunga Sau- 
gor stated that the European superin- 
temlnnt and all the inhabitants, with ex- 
ception of some very few persons, lmd 
perished on that estate : the assistant is 
said to be among the survivors. So ab- 
ject is now the condition of the sad rem- 
nant of the Saugor population, that it is 
in general witji difficulty the poor people 
can be prevailed upon to quite the scene 
of their misery. 

The accounts from Diamond Harbour 
state that the whole country ns tar as 
can be discovered, both up and down the 
river on both banks, was strewed with 
corpses of human beings and of the brute 
race. The carcases of two or three tigers 
liave been drifted at Diamond Point, be- 
sides many deer and cattle, and quanti- 
ties of large fish. 

Mr; Pickering, in charge of the new 
tripod, gives a most terrific account of the 
gale in that quarter. The gale com- 
menced at S.E., and in the evening of 
the 20th, increasing during the night, 


and the whole country was inundated to 
seven feet high before one o’clock in the 
morning of 21st ! At this time the force 
of the waters burst the flooring of the tri- 
pod, where Mr. Pickering and his people 
had taken shelter, and they clung to the 
joists at the sides of the building, almost 
up to their necks in water. When the 
gale abated, they got down and Waded, 
or rather swam, to the next station, 
whence they got to Diamond Harbour in 
a boat, and saw in the way thither not less 
than 700 dead bodies. 

A letter from Mr. Donnithorufofrthe 
salt agent ut Ilidgelee, descrih dHfch e 
storm us a most awful hurricanl^lhe 
doors and windows of his house atf Kon- 
tai were all shattered to pieces, ai&l seve- 
ral of the rooms unroofed, and all the 
large trees blown down. The poor villa- 
gers arc in the greatest possible distress. 
It is remarkable that this gale did not 
break the embunkments in that neigh- 
bourhood, consequently the loss of lives 
about the station, it is lioped, has not 
been considerable, as the country was 
flooded only to the depth of two feet and 
a-half, which Mr. Doimithorne attributes 
to the rain alone. Put the ground in the 
neighbourhood of Kontai is high, and no 
account had reached him from the more 
exposed parts of the district. It is feared 
that much suit has been destroyed, as, iri 
the agent’s opinion, it was impossible 
that the golahs could have resisted the 
violence of the gale. It is even probable 
that many of them have been entirely 
washed away by the sea. 

The gale, as in most of these cases, seems 
to have been confined within a small range, 
and to the vicinity of tlic land, as several 
ships which arrived at Calcutta a few' days 
after had felt nothing of it. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

Advices from the Cape state that the 
houses of Fergusson uud Co. and Crut- 
tenden and Co. had accepted loans from 
government, and that ^£200,000 in specie 
was on its way to Calcutta for the latter 
house. 

BENGAL RETIRING-FUND. 

The committee, appointed by govern- 
ment to report on the various schemes 
offered fora Military Retiring Fund, have 
given in their report. The committee re- 
commend that Col. MacGregor's plan, 
with tlic alterations they have suggested, 
should be put in circulation l>y govern- 
ment fur the consideration of tlic army at 
large. The auditor-general recommend- 
ed that the step of captain to major should 
be made a line one, instead of what it is 
now, a regimental step; but this the 
committee do not approve, both because 
it would essentially alter the organization 
of the army, and because it would involve 




an act of Injustice to. the senior captains, 
who have marie great sacrifices to attain 
the position they now hold. The com- 
mittee have suggested that, instead of 
taking all the twelve retirements from the 
lieut. -colonels, a portion of them should 
be .token from the top of the list of colo- 
nels. By giving three or four of the se- 
nior colonels of regiments, holding the 
rank of lieutenant and major-generals, 
the sum they now get from government — • 
.£4 h 5G — or a sum equal to the purchase of 
such an annuity, a rise 1 would be produced 
throughout the service. By this sugges- 
tion /'the chances of promotion to lieut. - 
colonels would be greatly improved, and 
such an crease in the number of sub- 
scribers of the higher ranks would be se- 
cured, as would in all probability allow 
the bonus to be fixed as high as Sa. Rs. 
30,000. The sanction of the Court of 
Directors is required to this proposed re- 
tirement from the head of the list of co- 
lonels, allowing the colonels to retain 
their off-reckonings, and taking from the 
fund a sum equal to what they give up in 
the shape of pension. The effect would 
be the same to the lower grades of the 
service, and would be highly beneficial to 
the fund, for it is ascertained that an an- 
nuity for officers of seventy-five years of 
age, can be purchased for about Rs. 
21 000, equal to their pension of .£156, 
thus producing a saving to the fund. 

The committee have further suggested 
that the members of the Medical Board 
and superintending surgeons should be 
eligible for the retiring bonus, taking the 
members of the medical service as equal 
to 18 j regiments, which would give them 
21, retirements, or two every year, and 
one every fifth year. The subscriptions 
of the medical service have been proposed 
as follows ; 9 of the superintending sur- 
geons as lieut. -colonels; 18 of the senior 
surgeons as majors ; 1 14 senior assistant 
surgeons as lieutenants, and the remainder 
as ensigns. 

The scale of subscription recommended 
by the committee is understood to be the 
following : — 

Full H.ilf 
Batta. Ratta. 

Lieutenant-Colonels, per month.... 00 04 0 

Majors ditto 150 40 O 

Captains ditto 20 16 0 

Lieutenants ditto 10 7 12 

“Ensigns ditto 6 4 0 

and for those on furlough at the rate of 5 
per cent, out of their pay while absent. 

It has been abundantly proved by the 
documents before the committee, that the 
rates of subscription from the several 
ranks are, in most instances, less than 
half the present value of the benefits de- 
rivable from the proposed fund. This is a 
material poiitf for the consideration of the 
army, since many of those who liavc op- 
posed the establishment of a fund, liavc 
objected to it ch icily on the ground that 


contributions equal to the proposed rates 
of subscription, laid out at the current 


interest of the day, would yield a higher 
annuity than that proposed from the fund. 
—India Gat . 


“ Mr. Smith /^pKt fb the governor- 
general In the Saiigtir and Nerbudda ter- 
ritories, after a session of nearly six 
weeks, during which time lie was entire- 


ly occupied with Thug trials, has at length 
token his departure for Jubul pore, having 
tried about 300 men for the most horrible 


murders : it is currently reported that 
about one- third of the convicts will be 


executed, and the remainder transported 
for life. In two sessions, upwards of COO 
professional assassins have been disposed 
of ; and if the number who have died, or 
become approvers, bo added, I shall 
not be far wrong in stating that at least 
1,000 assassins have been taken away 
from the murderous profession. 

“ The measures now in progress, to 
continue the war against the Thugs, are 
of the most vigorous description. The 
resident at Hydrabad has been entrusted 
with the duty of exterminating the con- 
federacy South of the Nerbudda, and has, 
with ttm able assistance of Lieut. Rey- 
nolds, effected wonders. The north of 


the Netbudda has been assigned to the 
Saugur authorities, who have directed 
their efforts from the ^erbudda to the 
Sutledge, with the greatest success. 
Lately, two of the junior assistants to 
the agent (Messrs. Macleod and Wil- 
son) liave been deputed to superintend 
the operations towards Gwalior and the 
Dooab ; and the good effects of their mis- 
sion have already been experienced in the 
arrest of numerous Thugs. On the whole, 
I entertain a sanguine expectation that 
these confederacies will shortly be rooted 
out of Iliridoostan, which if effected will 
be a boon to the country, almost equal in 
benefit to the extermination of the Pin- 


darccs by Lord Hastings.*’ — Correttp, 
Cal. Cour . 


REPORTS OF LIEUT. BURNES. 

Lieut. Burnes is about to proceed to 
England, lie has made reports to the 
Supreme Government respecting the re- 
sults of his journey, which arc said to be 
of the highest interest and importance. 
II e has prepared a political report on the 
whole of the countries which lie between 
Russia and India, descriptive of the re- 
lative power and influence of the chiefs, 
and the resources of the countries, and 
including the results of his observations 
as to their dispositions towards each other, 
and towards the British as well as the 
Russian government. Next follows a 
treatise on the subject of commerce iti 
Central Asia, and the means which exist 
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for improving It to the benefit of India 
and England. As a soldier. Lieutenant 
Burnes has not overlooked the military 
features and capabilities of the countries 
between the Caspiaj&ttigygmd India, and 
lie has an advant^w^^^p other writers 
in having seen W^raKilpcr i bes. He is 
of opinion, it is" saia|pnat there are no 
great physical obstacles, to an Indian in- 
vasion. Lieut. Barnes's official reports 
conclude with a geographical and general 
account of the countries lie lias traversed. 
He 1ms also written a personal narrative 
of his adventures, and has prepared a 
map of the countries from the frontiers of 
India to the shores of the Caspian, on 
astronomical data, a route topographically 
delineated, which will serve equally to 
guide and counteract the legions of the 
North. He lias also a considerable col- 
lection of coins from the Punjab and Bac- 
tria, which are most valuable, generally 
Greek. It is reported that he has suc- 
ceeded in distinctly tracing the route of 
Alexander. 


INDIGO DISTRICTS. 

Extract of a letter from Purneah, dated 
27tli April : — “ The district this year, as 
regards the native population, is in a most 
distracted state : the ryots arc daily run- 
ning away in droves, and villages, which 
before were thickly populated, are now 
almost deserted. The emigration gene- 
rally is to the Morting HilJs. Various 
causes are assigned for the present dis- 
tress ; the principal ones are, bad rice- 
crops last season, heavy rents, and no 
money." 


SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

Whilst we thus rejoice at the banishment 
of slavery from the dominions of the king 
of Oudo, our joy is checked by the consi- 
deration that slavery is carried on to a very 
great extent in various parts of the Com- 
pany's territories. Sylhet, Assam, Rung- 
poor, and perhaps many other places, are 
yet cursed with this abominable traffic; 
and the most surprising feature of this fact 
is that it is carried on under the sanction 
of the law. The Sudder Dewance Adaw- 
lut has decided many cases involving the 
proprietary right of slave-owners, and has 
thus recognized that right and stampt it 
with the sanction of legal authority. From 
our knowledge of the district of Rungpoor, 
we can affirm that there slavery is carried 
on to a very great extent. There is a class 
of a people called Malzadas, who purchase 
young girls for the express purpose of 
making them prostitutes, aud they live by 
tbe earnings of these unfortunate slaves, - 
on whom the commission of crime is im- 
posed as a duty, and who are thus bebarred 
for ever from relinquishing a sinful life. 


But these are not the only people who 
purchase slaves. They are veryofien sold 
to private families, where they remain as 
property of tbe purchasers, who has an 
equal right to the children of liis slaves. 
Whoever purchases a slave is required to 
give a fee to the darogah of the place as 
well as to the zemindar, these being con- 
sidered representatives of the rajah or king j 
the former in the judicial and the latter in 
the revenue department. It is astonish- 
ing to observe, that in these districts human 
beings are sold cheaper than Rungpore 
ponies ; from five rupees to fifteen rupees 
being tbe usual price for a slave. Can any 
tiring be more unaccountable than the 
existence of such a traffic in the very heart 
of that government which is renowned from 
Pole to Pole for its endeavours to abolish 
slavery ? Yet this is a fact which no ono 
can deny ! — Reformer , April 18. 

loan or 1823. 

Financial Department, 26th April, 1833. 
•—Notice is hereby given, that under or- 
ders from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
proprietors of the notes of the loan dated 
31st of March 1823, numbered from 2,241 
to 2,720 inclusive, and also of the notes 
from 1 to 250 inclusive, of the loan of 
1825-26, advertised under date the 27th of 
March 1832 for payment, whose instruc- 
tions to their agents make no provision for 
such an event, will be allowed the privi- 
lege of receiving treasury notes bearing 
interest at five per cent, for one year from 
the date on which, according to the above 
advertisement, their five per cent, notes 
were payable, the said interest to be pay- 
able half-yearly by bills on the Hon. Court 
at Is. lid. per sicca rupee, and twelve 
months after date. 

CASE OF DISTRAINT ON AN INDIGO- PLANTER. 

The India Gazette states the following 
case of a distraint by the officiating deputy 
collector of Pubna, with some severe 
comments : — 

** Air. Studdcrt, an iudigo-planter, was 
intrusted by a former collector of liajes- 
haye with the collection from the ryots of 
the rents of certain chur-lands attached to 
his factory. The next collector directed 
him to abstain from collecting the rents, 
and a balance due to Government remain- 
ed in Mr. Studdert's bands, which in Sep- 
tember last he expressed his anxiety to pay, 
but it was not then convenient to receive it. 
The real amount due appears to have been 
1,823 rupees; but, during Mr. Studdert's 
absence in Calcutta, two separate de- 
mands were made by the collector of Ra- 
jeshaye and the officiating deputy collector 
of Pubna, for Sa. Us. 4,977 on this ac- 
count. On his return from Calcutta, ho 
was, it Is alleged, on account of illness, 
unable to reply to the Iiajeshayc demand. 
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and he was ignorant till after the distraint 
that a second demand had been made. On 
the 19th of November, his house, furni- 
ture, factories, &c. were distrained, with, 
out any previous notice, for an alleged 
claim of 6,700 rupees, now for the first 
time made, and the distraint is stated to 
have been accompanied with various cir- 
cumstances of unnecessary annoyance, 
which cannot here be detailed. It is suf. 
ficient to quote here the decision of Go- 
vernment in the words of the Board of 
Revenue, in whose opinion the Governor 
General in Council concurs. < The pro. 
readings of the officiating deputy collector 
of Pubna,* the Board says, * certainly have 
been precipitate and harsh to a degree 
which the Board are compelled to regard 
as quite unjustifiable, and for which the 
only excuse, or rather palliation, is the 
unquestionable purity and singleness of 
his motives, and liis youth and inexpe- 
rience in office. To this, perhaps, it may 
be addcjl, as stated in the commissioner’s 
report, that he was urged to tlic attachment 
of Mr. Studdert’s property by the collec- 
tor, and subsequently by the officiating 
collector, of Rajcsliaye, though lie alone 
must be personally responsible for the 
manner in which this duty was effected. 1 19 

STATE OF FEELING AMONG THE NATIVES 
TOWARDS THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

“ I will now give another instance to 
show* the estimation in which our govern- 
ment is held by the people, — one which I 
have learnt from unquestionable authority. 
On the Goorkah conquest of the Himala- 
ya mountains, their tyranny was such that 
immense numbers of the people emigrated. 
From the Deyra Doon and parts adjacent, 
a few individuals settled in our neighbour- 
ing provinces; but the greater number 
crossed the Jumna, and fixed their abode 
in the independent Sikh territories. When 
the Goorkah government became a little 
settled, the chiefs endeavoured to encou- 
rage the inhabitants to return to their 
homes, and partially succeeded ; the ma- 
jority etill remaining in tlieir new posses- 
sions. On the accession of the British 
Government, the return of the expatriated 
population to their own land was fully an- 
ticipated; but no such event followed. 
On the contrary, the number already in 
some parts of the province was diminished 
by the partial emigration to tbe Sikh ter- 
ritories. Some years after, very great 
efforts were made by the civil functionary 
to induce the old inhabitants to return, but 
without success. The strong local attach- 
ment of the natives of India is well known. 
In this case there was no long journey 
through a perilous country to be under- 
taken, the generation that had been exiled 
still existed, and the distance from their 
own home was from fifteen to fifty miles ; 


yet they preferred remaining in their newly- 
adopted country. 

“ I will here relate an anecdote of wliat 
I one day witnessed; in explanation of 
which it should bjSL stated, that in a certain 
place resides a i^Ve-chief (whose family 
were rulers overJjrldfltiP territory) on a. 
pension which he & received for more 
than twenty years. He does not possess a 
foot of land, nor has he any influence be- 
yond what lie derives from personal cha- 
racter and hereditary recollections. This 
chief was at a town nearly sixty miles dis- 
tant from his own residence, and in tf dif- 
ferent district from that in which it was 
situated. It was the first time he had vi- 
sited the place for many years, and the 
people there did not at all benefit by hi* 
usual expenditure. I saw the judge and 
magistrate of the district ride through the 
town; he scarcely received a salaam. I 
saw the nawnb ride through ; the people 
all immediately came out of their houses 
und shops, removed any little obstacle 
that might be in the road, and all salaam- 
ed and greeted him as one they wore glad 
to see. Let me add, too, that this chief 
was a Moosulman, and that the majority 
of the population from whom lie received 
such a reception were Hindoos. Are the 
differences in religion, customs, and fo- 
reign extraction, between ns and the Hin- 
doos, and between them and the Moosul- 
mans, so much greater, that our civil offi- 
cers cannot excite such feelings of respect 
among the people ?” — Anon . Corresp. In- 
dia Gazette, April 19. 

ARMY-REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND. 

A printed copy of a Utter addressed by 
the secretary to f govemmcnt in the military 
department to the adjutant-general of the 
army, announces the regret of the Gover- 
nor General in Council at being precluded 
by positive orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors from granting to the officers of the 
Company's army the privilege of remit- 
ting the amount of their actual savings at 
the exchange of 2s. 6d. for the rupee. It 
is added, that when this boon was conced- 
ed to the .European soldiery, the Supreme 
Government recommended that it should 
be extended to the officers of the Bengal 
army ; but the Court declined to comply, 
on the grounds that their home treasury 
could not without great difficulty and loss 
be placed in a condition to meet such au 
additional demand. The Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, however, engages to trans- 
mit the memorials that have been received, 
with an earnest request that they may meet 
with favourable consideration. Wc do not 
expect that, under present circumstances, 
tbe Court of Directors will, he disposed to 
take a different view of the subject from 
that expressed above, hut if proper mea- 
sures are taken, an impression might pro- 
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bably be made on the Board of Control. 
The only memorials mentioned in the mi- 
litary secretary's letter are those of the offi- 
cers at Nusseerabad and Kurnau), and if 
their prayer is supported by the simulta- 
neous appeals of the whole of the officers 
of the Bengal army, we shall not despair 
that the desired effect, would be produced. 
•— India Gaz . April 30. 

v ' THE “ JOHN BULL." 

The proprietorship of this long- esta- 
blished, newspaper, wc find from an ad- 
vertisement, has passed into new hands. 
In an address, in the paper of the 7th May, 
a retrospective view is taken of the prin- 
ciples on which the paper was originally 
established, and of its pledges at starting. 
“ The public," the writer says, “will spare 
us the invidious task of tracing the deviations 
of the paper from its original professions. 
Its decline from a state of prosperity to 
one of comparative adversity demonstrates 
more unequivocally than any language wc 
could use, that it has too often swerved 
fi om the path it originally chulkcd out for 
itself." In addition to its “derelictions,” 
under its “ eight or ten editors," it is 
charged by its new conductor with “ hav- 
ing been always hehind-hand with its Eu- 
ropean intelligence;" and he expresses his 
inability to assign any “ rational reason " 
for the support it has found from the 
highly respectable parties in its subscrip- 
tion-list. After this extraordinary confes- 
sion of the delinquencies of the paper, the 
address concludes with a statement of 
“ what, under the new management, it is 
intended to be." The following is the 
new conductor's “ profession of faith." 

“ We are warm friends of free trade and 
the liberty of the press. 

“ We ardently desire to see India 
crowded with wealthy, industrious, and 
intelligent colonists. 

“ We are anxious for the education and 
improvement of the natives and the Eura- 
sians. 

“ We are determined supporters of the 
Christian religion. 

•* We are decided enemies of the power 
of deportation without trial by jury. 

“ We consider the government of the 
country and the different services entitled 
to our cordiaf support whenever the mea- 
sures of the one, and the sentiments and 
views of the other, do not interfere with 
the more important interests of the millions 
entrusted to their charge.” 

COINAGE OF BHITISU INDIA. 

An anonymous writer, in the Calcutta 
Courier , proposes that the coinage of Bri- 
tish India should hear the inscription 


* The British Nation, the Protector and 
Regenerator of India,' surrounded with a 
wreath of lotuses and roses entwined ; and 
on the reverse 1 The Current Rupee of Bri- 
tish India.' lie says : “ I hear that forty lacs 
of rupees arc about to be coined for the use 
of the Upper Provinces; and I hope every 
good man and lover of his country will 
join with me in endeavouring to pre- 
vail upon the Government to send the po- 
pulation of the Upper Provinces forty lacs 
of pledges of kind treatment and fraterniza- 
tion, 'instead of an equal number of mask- 
ed representatives of a system of conceal- 
ment and deception, and three times that 
number of falsehoods. We are not going 
to encroach on the King's prerogative by 
adopting his effigy, for the coin Issued 
will be strictly of a local character; the 
only difference being that, instead of tell- 
ing a fib, that wc coin in the name of Shah 
Alum, we should tell a truth, that we coin 
in the name of the British nation. In the 
proposed inscription there is nothing hu- 
miliating to the national pride, but, on 
the contrary, the whole spirit of it breathes 
only proud and glorious anticipations. It 
presents to the mind the majesty of the 
British nation holding out the hand of 
fraternization to the people of India 
and offering to lead them by gradual 
steps to a state of national regeneration ; 
and on the reverse of the coin we find 
her nationality already recognized and 
inscribed in letters that will never perish, 

* The Current Coin of British India.' 
The inscription of the coin will of 
course be in the English language and 
character. This requires no argument, 
for nobody now believes that we came to 
India to teach the natives Persian. Both 
natives and Europeans are agreed, that 
this moral barrier between the two races 
should be dispensed with, and the native 
intellect of the country should be set free 
to learn the language of their rulers, and 
the European intellect to learn the lan- 
guage of the people. The intellect of In- 
dia is at present oppressed, and more than 
half smothered, with no less than five lan- 
guages, three of which (Sanscrit, Arabic, 
and Persian) are dead languages both to 
the rulers and the people. India desires 
to have only two languages, the language 
of the rulers and the language of the peo- 
ple — tbe language of education and science, 
and the language of common life." The 
dissemination of our language be regards 
.as a matter of great political importance ; 
and lie conceives, rather fancifully, that 
the stamping of. English words upon the 
coin will be tbe distribution of some mil- 
lions of English primers, teaching the 
people the form of our letters, and gra- 
dually leading them to make the language 
a necessary part of their education. 



m 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, April 7. 

The Advocate General moved, on the 
5th, on behalf of the captors of the Bata- 
via , for a warrant to seize the ship mid 
cargo, for an otfence against the Naviga- 
tion Act. The vessel was seized at Pe- 
nang (see p. 99), but the court there had 
no jurisdiction under the former acts, and 
the 2d and 3d Win. IV. had not arrived 
when the capture was made. He under- 
stood there was but one lawyer at Pe- 
nang, and he being retained on the 
other side, was certainly not a person to 
whom the captors could apply for infor- 
mation* The affidavit, upon which his 
motion was grounded, stated that the 
Harrier arrived at Penang on the 28th 
February, and on that day seized the 
Dutch ship Batavia , lying at anchor in 
the Penang roads, for breach of the Na- 
vigation Act, (j Geo. IV. c. 109, sec. 7; 
that the ship had a Dutch register, and 
had been cleared from the British custom- 
house for Teneriffe and Ilavanuah, with 
English goods on board, some part of 
which she landed at Penang ; that upon 
the seizure, the papers were sealed, and 
the ship arrived at Madras on the 24th 
March, under command of Lieut. Wright. 

Sir R . Palmer , C. J., said that a pri- 
mary question arose, as to whether the 
court had jurisdiction to interfere. By 
the 2d and 3d William IV. it is pro- 
vided that the goods shall be taken to the 
custom-house, and after condemnation, 
sold by public auction. He could not 
imagine how this act could be construed 
to give any new jurisdiction to the court. 
The terms collector and comptroller must 
be taken to imply the collector and comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s customs. No 
such officer existed here. It cannot be 
understood to mean the officers of any 
private company, such as the East- India 
Company. His lordship concluded that 
the court here had no jurisdiction to in- 
terfere in the matter. 

Sir R. Comyn was of the same opinion. 
The forfeited goods were, by the former 
laws, divided into three parts,-— one to 
the Crown, another to the governor of 
the plantation where they are found, and 
the third to the informer. The collector 
and comptroller mentioned in the 2d and 
3d Wra. IV., must be supposed to mean 
the collector and comptroller of his Ma- 
jesty’s customs, and not the officers of 
the East-India Company. How the cap- 
tors should proceed against the person 
would be a question of considerable diffi- 
culty ; but the party applying to the court 
had not taken the proper course in bring- 
ing the vessel into Madras. 


[Nov. 

April22. 

The second sessions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner commenced this day. 

Sir lialph Palmer charged the grand 
jury, and after noticing a few cases of lit- 
tle importance in the calendar, expressed 
a desire to say a few words upon the late 
most important Act, by which natives are 
declared eligible to sit on the trial of 
Christians, and to serve on the grand jury, 
and to hold commissions as justices of the 
peace. 

His lordship observed that, es the Ac t 
had passed and had become the law of the 
land, it was not necessary for him to inquire 
into its propriety or impropriety, and he 
should not therefore add himself to the long 
list of disputants on the subject. The Act 
having become the law, it was the duty of 
the court to give effect to it as extensively 
as they could, and they had accordingly al- 
tered the rules relating to juries, which al- 
teration would be acted upon at these very 
sessions, to this extent, that no distinction 
would be made as to religion in the ap- 
pointment of juries, subject of course to 
the usual challenges by the prisoners. 

With respect to the qualification of na- 
tives as grand jurors, lie observed that it 
would not be sufficient that they should 
merely have a competent knowledge of 
the English language,* and he willing to 
serve, but they must be also of such a rank 
or caste in life as would entitle them to act 
as grand jurors. In this, respect, the same 
distinction must he observed with natives 
as was already observed in the case of 
Europeans. The distinction between grand 
and petit jurors, both in England and in 
India, was clearly acknowledged, and that 
distinction was not to he broken through 
in favour of one class of persons more than 
another class. His own limited acquaint- 
ance with the higher class of natives pre- 
vented him, he said, from giving an 
opinion whether there were any at the 
presidency competent to serve; the offi- 
cers of the court had received the neces- 
sary instructions as to the new lists that 
were to be made out ; but whether they 
would succeed in finding any person pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, he was 
unable to say ; perhaps they might not 
add the names of any natives. Any per- 
son, however, who should be omitted from 
the new lists, and who might consider 
themselves qualified, would have the good- 
ness to attend and make their case known 
on any Friday in May, before the sitting 

* During these sessions, a native witness for 
the prosecution. In a case of capital felony, was 
examined by the Chief Justice, but was so igno- 
rant of the English language as to be unable to 
comprehend the simplest questions. The judge 
recollected that this very man had sat on the 
jury the day before ! 
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judge, at his chambers intho Supreme 
Court, and the matter woul&thcn be duly 
investigated. 

With regard to the appointment of na- 
tives as justices of the peace, this court, 
in that respect, was only ministerial, being 
obliged to issue commissions of the peace 
containing such n&mes as 'might be fixed 
upon by the Governor in Council. It 
was the inclination, he believed, as well as 
the duty, of Government, to give every 
practicable efficiency to the Act ; but, at 
the same time, a regard to the due qualifi- 
cations of the individuals to be appointed 
was absolutely indispensahle. Without 
that, their appointment would produce 
neither justice to the public, nor credit or 
advantage to the individuals themselves. 
It had been stated elsewhere,* that a deep 
knowledge of law was not necessary for a 
justice of the peace; it was certain, how- 
ever, that a justice of the peace must at 
least be acquainted with the elements of 
English law, that he must he familiar 
with the chief subjects of his jurisdiction, 
with the first principles of evidence, and 
with the general modes of proceeding as 
to the apprehension, commitment, and 
bailment of persons brought before him. 
His lordship further observed, that the 
habits and the religion of natives were cal- 
culated to lead to prejudice. In a justice 
of the peace, this disposition must be effec- 
tually destroyed ; he must be prepared and 
determined to act, at all hazards and under 
all circumstances, without fear, favour, or 
affection, and strictly, rigidly, and impar- 
tially, whether in the case of the highest 
brahmin Or the lowest pariah. Without 
this, these, newly-conferred qualifications 
would be no boon to the individual and 
no advantage to the public. If there were 
on entire absence of caprice, of corrup- 
tion, and oppression, he might then con- 
gratulate the native community upon the 
boon that had been granted to them. They 
ought, however, to bear in mind that it 
was their duty, by their conduct and ac- 
quirements, to show themselves capable of 
fulfilling the offices to which they were 
made eligible ; otherwise the gracious in- 
tentions of the Legislature, and the- best 
dispositions of Government, could have 
no beneficial effect. 

With reference to the qualifications re- 
quired for justice of the peace, the Afadras 
Herald says, “ these qualifications we ques- 
tion whether very few, if any, of the native 
gentlemen of Madras will be fouud pos- 
sessed of. Unexpectant of the great boon 
that has been given them, the necessary 
study has not been entered upon to prepare 
them at the’ outset to reap its advuntng«6. 
for some time to come, this part of the 

* See charge of Sir F.. Ryan to grand jury of 
Calcutta, luth February last, p. 1. 

yfsidttJour. N. S. Vol. 1 No.47. 


Act is likely therefore to remain a dead 
letter.*' 

In the Fori St. George Gazelle of the 27th 
April; is an extract from the rules relating 
to juries, with the additional rule publish- 
ed on the 2d February last, notifying the 
repeal of the former Act, and directing the 
sheriff and cletk of the Crown to insert in 
the list of grand jurors, “ any native in- 
habitants of Madras, whose rank or supe- 
riority of caste may be such as is referred to 
in the 5th of the said rules, having previous- 
ly ascertained that such persons are willing 
to serve as grand jurors, and are suffi- 
ciently conversant with the English lan- 
guage.** On looking over the lists ap- 
pended to the above, we do not find a sjn- 
gle native name on the grand jury list, 
but there are about eighty names on the 
list of Hindoos liable to serve on the petit 
jUry ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOUSE ASSESSMENT. 

Considerable anxiety prevails in conse- 
quence of a report that government are 
about to double the assessment levied on 
houses at Madras. The Hindoos, in par- 
ticular, are the most seriously alarmed, as 
they will undoubtedly be the greatest suf- 
ferers, if such a measure should be carried 
into effect. Many of them are landowners 
to a very large extent in value, and few, 
except the poorest of the inhabitants, are 
known to rent premises for their own 
dwelling. However indigent he may be 
in his circumstances, the first object of a 
native is the purchase of a house. For 
this he undergoes every privation, and Is 
seldom unsuccessful, by a rigorous exercise 
of economy, to accumulate sufficient for 
rendering his residence his own property* 
The more opulent generally invest their 
capital in the purchase of landed estates as 
a profitable and secure method of employ- 
ing their money; on them the contem- 
plated increase of assessment cannot, of 
course, fall so hard as upon him whose 
earnings are barely sufficient for the sup- 
port of himself and family.— Mad. Gaz • 
April 6. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

The following plan for a Military Re- 
tiring Fund has been circulated to the 
army by orders of the commander-in- 
chief; officers commanding corps, being 
requested to submit the same for the con- , 
siderntion and decision of the officers un- 
der their orders, “ requiring each officer 
to affix his signature to the question which 
accompanies the plan, and to state oppo- 
site his name, in terms simply affirmative 
or negative, whether he agrees to subscribe 
to the fund or not.** 

(Z) 
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The plan is transmitted in a report from 
the Military Fund Committee, signed 
Lieut.- Colonel G. M. Stcuart, President, 
Lieut.. Colonel Frith, Major Siui, Capt. 
Actg. Dcp. Adjt. Gen. II. White, ami 
Capt. John Smith, 2d Light Cav. 

The committee, in their report, observe : 
“We. are unanimously and decidedly of 
opinion that, on establishing the fund, pre- 
ference of. the retiring boon should be 
given to rank, and that its payment should 
be. made in the form of annuity : — having 
taken the principle of .payment by a bonus, 
or capital sum of money, into our fullest 
consideration, we arc convinced that to 
the principle of annuity there are fewer ob- 
jections and more advantages. We think 
that in the cavalry and infantry, in order to 
prevent supersession, the annuity should 
be confined to colonels, liout. -colonels, and 
the senior major; in the artillery and en- 
gineers, the annuity may descend to the 
junior ranks, as the same reason docs not 
exist. 

“ A fund established on these grounds 
seems to us to he free from most of the 
objections that wo have heard stated by 
others, or have occurred to ourselves. 
The promotion of all is accelerated, and 
no supersession can take place ; it is, there- 
fore, beneficial. to all, the fortunate as well 
as unfortunate, for the promotion of all is 
equally quickened. Indeed it is question- 
able whether the advantages to the unfor- 
tunate in promotion do not preponderate, 
for when an officer does not arrive at the 
rank of licut.-coloucl till he is advanced in 
years and worn-out in constitution, lie 
lias little inducement to remain in the 
army, and is generally desirous of retiring 
from the service if he has the means of 
doing so. A retiring fund would furnish 
the means by giving a handsome addition 
to the Company’s retiring pension. The 
fortunate in promotion, on the contrary, 
may be expected seldom to take advantage 
of the provision offered by the fund, for 
it is their interest to continue in the army 
to enjoy the advantages of command, and 
to wait for the offreckonings. 

44 A minimum seems to the committee 
advisable in order to make officers who re- 
tire from the service contribute their just 
proportion of support for the advantages 
they receive. 

44 The advantages derivable from the 
fund are two-fold.— First, accelerated 
promotion; and, secondly, a liberal provi- 
sion annually for eight officers. The com. 
mittec entertain no doubt that a retiring 
fund Would accelerate the passage through 
the grade of major by at least two years. 
A handsome provision for eight officers 
annually would, wo believe, be looked 
forward to as a very valuable boon by 
the army generally, and more particularly 
by officers who . are unfortunate in pro- 
motion. 


“If a considerable portion of the offi- 
cers decline subscribing to the fund, we 
are of opinion that all efforts to cstublisli it 
will prove unsuccessful, and thatit will be 
advisable to abandon the attempt at once. 
The first step, .therefore, in our opinion, is 
to ascertain .the sentiments of the officers 
of the ni my/ t^&arding lhe proposed plan, 
l>y a direct reference to them; without 
that information, it seem to us impossible 
to prepare the details of a practicable 
plan.” 

Proposed on llinc -sketch of a Retiring Fund 
for the Madras Army. 

According to the London bills of mor- 
tality, the average duration of life, at the age 
of forty- five, is about seventeen years and 
three-quarters, and the value of an annuity 
of j£l for that number of years is jfioj, 
the rate of interest being six per cent. : 
the value of an annuity of £250, for a 
man at the age of forty- five, Is therefore 
26,825 sicca rupees, taking the sicca rupee 
at two shillings, or Madras rupees 28,568. 
The sum required therefore for eight an- 
nuities is Rs. 228,514 

Suppose each officer on receiving 
the annuity pays n minimum, 
including his subscription of 
1 0,000 rupees, we may deduct 80,000 


Leaving a balance of Rs. 148,544 

to be raised, which may be done agreeably 
to the following scale ; — . 


1 ." Senior Lt.-Cols. 

at 20 rupees each . . Rs. 300 

25 Next do. 

at 35 

do. 

87 ® 

30 Junior do. 

at 45 

do. 

1,350 

85 Senior Majors, 

at 50 

do 

1,750 

35 Junior do. 

at 45 

do 

1.575 

350 Captains, 

at l(i 

do 

5,000 

of 14 Lieutenants, 

al 11 

do 

4,512 

2U0 Ensigns, 

at 4 

do. 

1,120 



Total Rupees. 

. 17,082 


12 

For 12 Months. .201,9114 
Deduct on account of ataentee* In Eu- 


rope, who pay only half subscrip- 
tion 25,000 

Do. for Secretary and Writer .... 2,400 

27.400 

1 77.5«4 

Sum required 148,544 


Leaving a surplus of . . Its. 29,040 
to meet deficiencies and the gradual dimi- 
nution of the minimum. 

In the formation of the annexed outline 
plan for a retiring fund, the following 
principles have been adopted. 

1. The principle of rank in preference 
to that of service. 

2. The principle of annuity. The 
amount of the annuity it is proposed be 
£250 per annum, subject to the payment 
of a minimum of Madras Its. 10,000, in- 
cluding subscriptions. 

TJ. The annuity to be confined to colo- 
nels, lieut. -colonels, and senior-majors id 
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cavalry and infantry corps, in order to 
prevent supersession. In the artillery and 
engineers, it is proposed that. the annuity 
descend for acceptance to the junior ranks, 
as the same reason does not apply. When 
the whole number of annuities are not ac- 
cepted in one year, those ‘Wjiich arc de- 
clined are to be acfded totb&c for distri- 
bution in the following yeilf. 

4. Lieut. -colonels or the senior-majors 
may retire from the service in anticipation 
of the annuity, retaining the right of ac- 
cepting it, when it comes to their turn, 
continuing however their subscriptions. 

The rates of subscription are calculated 
on the supposition that the whole army 
will subscribe to the fund; but it will be 
observed that by the scheme there is a sur- 
plus of Us. ‘29, 0(X) to meet deficiencies, 
which may upon the first establishment of 
the fund be apprehended s— if the fund be 
supported by the whole army, there can 
be no doubt that in the course of a few 
years the rates of subscription tuny be re- 
duced, or the amount or number of an- 
nuities increased. 

It is proposed that all subscribers bind 
themselves to continue their subscriptions, 
whilst on the effective strength of' the ar- 
my, and in the event of the fund being 
established, the committee hope, as in the 
case of the annuity branch of the Medi- 
cal Fund, that the Court of Directors will 
compel all officers hereafter entering the 
service to subscribe. 

The committee propose that the eight 
annuities be yearly distributed as follows ; 
—one to the cavalry, one to the artillery 
and engineers, six to the infantry ; but as 
the infantry will by this arrangement lose 
a fractional advantage to which they are 
entitled, the loss will he provided for when 
the details of the plan are matured. 

The difference of pay and allowances 
between ensign and lieutenant, lor one 
month, is equal to eleven months subscrip- 
tion as ensign — between lieutenant and 
captain, eighteen months and a- half as 
lieutenant — and between captain and ma- 
jor, sixteen months and ahalf as captain. 

The committee were at first strongly 
disposed to give the preference to the prin- 
ciple of a bonus over that of the annuity ; 
but, on making the calculations, the rates 
of subscription ran so high from giving 
up the advantages of G per cent, interest 
on the capital offered by the Company, 
that they found themselves obliged to aban- 
don it and adopt the annuity. As it is, 
however, intended to raise annually the 
full value of flic annuities, and as the ca- 
pital will be invested in government secu- 
rities* and the rate of interest is guaranteed 
by the Company, an annuity is as secure 
as a bonus would have been, and those 
who' may wish it may raise money at any 
timo by tlie sale of their annuities. 


ENTERTAINMENT TO Sill A. 31*1)0 WELL. 

A splendid entertainment was given by 
the Field Officers of the Company’s ser- 
vice at the presidency, April fftih, to Ma- 
jor Gen. Sir A. M‘Dowell a K.C.H., on 
the occasion of his having attained his fif- 
lii'lk year of active service in the Madras 
urmy, without having once visited his native 
country . The party was honoured by the 
presence of the 1 tight Hon. the (gover- 
nor, the lion. Sir Ralph Fulmer, his Kxc. 
the Commander-in -chief, the lion. Mr. 
Oliver, the lion. Sir Robert Corny n, and 
all die most distinguished society, both 
civil and military, at the presidency. 

EXECUTION Ol-' T!IE CUDDAPAII MURDERERS. 

The six chief actois in the Cuddapuli 
outrage were executed at Cuddapidi on 
the 5lli April. They met their fate with 
resolution. The whole spectacle was con- 
ducted with an imposing solemnity and 
military display, the object of which was 
to increase the effect of the example. 
Very few spectators, however, were pre- 
sent, which is attributed to various causes; 
the strong precautionary measures to pre- 
vent a demonstration of feeling amongst 
the JMusulniniis, probably alarmed many. 
A person who was present writes : u One 
man, impatient of the delay occasioned 
from some unexpected impediment in re- 
moving the platform, actually tried to hang 
himself; he advanced, with a bold yet 
quick step, towards its verge, with the rope 
about his neck, and suddenly threw bis 
body backward;. The drop, however* 
which immediately followed, .“oon put an 
end to his convulsive struggles. lie was, 
of course, the first to die; the others 
struggled viole ntly, and continued to give 
occasional indications of life for an incre- 
dible period, at least I should suppose for 
lour or five minutes, if not more. One 
of* the victims, 1 have been just told by a 
native spectator of respectability (in oppo- 
sition to the others who protested their in- 
nocence to the last) confessed his guilt — 
nay, gloried in the confession, staling 
triumphantly that his sword had at least 
done its duly. The bodies were removed 
in about an hour, and immediately buried 
in the vicinity of the scaffold, where a 
strong guard of sepoys is now stationed to 
prevent their disinterment. The live cri- 
minals sentenced to transportation for life, 
regretted that they were not suffered to 
mount the scaffold with their late asso- 
ciates.” 

DEARTH AND DISTRESS A3IONCST THE 
NATIVES. 

The directors of the Monegar Choultry, 
appalled at the accumulation of misery at 
Madras, have adopted a resolution to dis- 
tribute the paupers among the out-slutions 
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of Chinglcptit, Ncllore, Masulipatam, and 
Guntoor. The number receiving daily 
food from the institution was 14,1598 on 
the 27th April. The weekly report shows 
a sudden increase of more than 2,000 per- 
sons on the 4th May, the whole number 
fed on the 3d being 15,965, uud on the 
4th, 18,072. 

That the accounts or the distress preva- 
lent among the lower classes of natives, 
and particularly of the agriculturists who 
have been driven into Madras, from the 
dearth of water and consequently of grain 
in the interior, are not exaggerated, the 
numbers, daily increasing, who receive 
eleemosynary support at the Motiegar 
Choultry, and the many met with in the 
public streets, famishing with want, are 
but too melancholy evidences. Within 
the last month, however, rice has consi- 
derably fallen : wc imagine the alteration 
in price to have been occasioned by the 
trade briskly carried on by the small craft 
along the coast, where the want of rain 
has not been so general as materially to 
affect the produce of the land. But the 
retail price of grain in the market is still 
extremely fluctuating. About a month 
ago, the common rice sold for three, and 
is now, we hear, at four and a-half mar- 
calls per bag. —Mad. Gaz. April 20. 

OPERATIONS IN THE CIRCA RS. 

The Madras Gazette of June 15th con- 
tains some details (by an anonymous cor- 
respondent) of the rise and progress of the 
troubles in the Circars, and of the opera- 
tions against their authors. 

The hill country of this district has been 
infested, for many years, by bands of des- 
perate fellows, who, as opportunities of- 
fered, descended from their mountain fast- 
nesses to pillage the villages at the foot of 
the hills, laying waste the country, and 
torturing the ryots who refused to comply 
with their demands. These vagabonds 
were originally divided into parties, each 
conducted by an independent leader, and 
for many years were mere common robbers. 
In process of time, however, most of 
them acknowledged the supremacy of either 
Of two chiefs; one a person assuming the 
title of Payakrow ; the other a Rachawar 
named Verabadrarauze, a relation of the 
Rajah of Vizianagram, and a lineal de- 
scendant of the former zemindars of Cas- 
sepooram. These two men conceived 
themselves aggrieved by the servants of 
government, and since they assumed sway 
over the freebooters their depredations 
became more daring and, their resistance 
snore systematic : once they fired and pil- 
laged a village not more than five miles 
from Vizianagram (where two regiments 
were cantoned), and more than once ap- 
proached so near to division head-quarters 
as to alarm the authorities there. Their 


career was not vigorously checked till the 
arrival of the new governor, who with the 
characteristic energy of a soldier, instantly 
took steps to restore tranquillity. 

An able civilian, well acquainted with 
the customs and languages of the people 
of the district, was sent there, as commis- 
sioner, to investigate the cause of the 
troubles. In order to ensure the speedy 
punishment of such as might deserve it, 
martial law was proclaimed throughout 
the country ; and Anally, the general com- 
manding the northern division received 
instructions to inarch towards the hills 
a force of sufficient strength to ensure the 
destruction of the Fittoorydars. 

Accordingly, early in the month of No- 
vember last, a detachment consisting of 
two companies of the 3d regt. L». 1. and 
of two of the 8th regt. under a field offi- 
cer, went from Vizianagram on this ser- 
vice ; the force was afterwards, from time 
to time, increased to nearly the strength of 
a regiment. The troops occupied a chain 
of posts along the foot of the hills ; each 
of which was in the gorge of one of the 
many passes leading from the mountains 
to the plains; thus preventing the rebels 
from descending to the low countries, and 
in a great measure stopping their supplies. 
Whenever considerable bodies of them had 
any where collected, parties of troops 
were sent into the hills to disperse them 
and to burn their villages. In this way 
were large numbers of Payakrow's fol- 
lowers twice attacked when posted at Pod- 
dapalfywakuli; and thus were the rebel 
villages of Casscpooram (the place of 
residence of Verabadrarauze) and others, 
on more than one occasion burnt. 

The first attack on Poddapallywakuh 
partially failed ; but the second caused the 
destruction of the Payakrow party. That 
sirdar retreated among the hills, and finally 
joined the party of Verabadraruze. The 
want of provisions, however, soon obliged 
Payakrow to separate himself from Vee- 
rabadrarauze ; he, accordingly, with his 
band, retreated to the southward, closely 
pursued by a company of the 3d regt. 
L. I. ; which not being lucky enough to 
come up with him, he effected liis escape 
into the intricate country of Golconda. 
There his party dispersed, and of him no 
certain information has since been known. 
Some say he is still concealed in that 
country ; others that be has passed into the 
dominions of the Nizam. The power of 
Payakrow, as a leader of Fittoorydars, 
is, however, extinct. 

Verabadrarauze was not destined thus to 
escape. For nearly two months after his 
separation from Payakrow, he continued 
to wander among the hills, moving from 
place to place to avoid our scouring par- 
ties ; from many of which he only suc- 
ceeded in escaping through the superior 
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knowledge possessed by his followers of 
tlie mountain pathways. During all this 
time, he suffered greatly for want of the 
commonest necessaries of life ; being even 
reduced to subsist on jungle-berries. At 
last, one of his own followers, having 
fallen inlo our hands, offered to conduct 
a party to the hiding-place of his chief. 
His offer was accepted ; and at the fall of 
night, a native officer's guard set out, 
under this man’s guidance. They came 
upon the rebel leader about midnight, 
near the village of Cootoor. His people 
were quite unprepared for an attack, the 
men composing his advanced pickets being 
asleep, each man with his match-lock 
beside him. The approach of our troops 
aroused these slumhercrs ; they discharged 
their pieces and fled, leaving their chief 
alone, who offered no resistance, and was 
made prisoner. He was carried into the 
fort of Vizianagram, confined there for 
some time, and finally brought before a 
court-martial, By its sentence, lie was 
adjudged to suffer death as a rebel; but 
this award was not carried into effect — -it 
pleased the government to spare his life, 
owing to some extenuating circumstances 
in his case ; and he has been lately sent to 
the hill-fort of Gooty, there to remain a 
*tate-prisoncr for life. 

Payakrow and Verabadrarauze were 
very well known to the local authorities to 
have been only the ostensible leaders of 
the Filloorydars, and to have been se- 
cretly instigated by “ as great a scoun- 
drel as perhaps ever breathed,” Naganah 
Dosah, dewan of the zemindar of Gol- 
condali, but in fact actual ruler of that 
country, who appeared outwardly an ally 
of Government, whilst aiding the rebels. 
Amongst others who, at his instigation, 
took part with Payakrow, was a notorious 
fellow called Vencataputtyrauze. Tin's 
man, unwilling to connect himself with 
Payakrow, at length consented, at Na- 
ganah Dnsah’s instigation. He short- 
ly after fell into our hands, being given 
up by this very Naganah ; he was tried, 
condemned to death, and executed on a 
spot where lie had once perpetrated a most 
bloody murder. Vencataputlyrauze’s 
death was the immediate cause of that of 
Naganah Dosah ; for two friends of the 
former determined to avenge on it on the 
latter. They contrived to gain access to 
their victim’s house, while he slept ; 
awoke him by shouting out, that “ Ven- 
cataputtyrauze had returned,” and struck 
off his head ; which, having carried to the 
place where their comrade was hanging, 
they fixed to the same gibbet. 

Thus, by the dispersion of the party of 
Payakrow, ' by the capture and imprison- 
ment of Verabadrarauze, by the salutary 
terror inspired by the execution of about 
thirty of the most desperate Fittoorydars, 
and with the infliction of minor punish- 


ments on about a hundred, less criminal, 
tranquillity has been restored to : the 
southern parts of the district. 

“ I cannot bring myself to believe, ** 
concludes the writer, “ that, so long as 
the civil affairs of this district are. caVried 
on as they are now, any lengthenedperiod 
of peace can be expected. This country 
is ruled, under the collector, by a host of 
Brarnin writers and interpreters, who 
swarm here like musquitocs, to the utter 
exclusion of many noble and high de- 
scended Kachawars and others, whose 
forefathers, under the rule of the rajahs 
of Vizianagram, held posts of high trust 
and great emolument. Can these men, now 
lowered in dignity and reduced to com- 
parative poverty, he expected to be well 
affected ? Or can it be hoped that the 
country should prosper whilst under the 
sway of these * dosses * and 4 puntuloos ' 
men who seek office only to advance their 
own selfish interests and riches, and 
hesitate not to obtain the accomplishment 
of the first and the increase of the latter by 
means of the most disgraceful bribery and 
corruption — to say nothing of darker 
crimes of which they stand (I fear justly) 
accused.” 

The troops in the south kept their health 
and suffered no casualties; in the north, 
they were legs fortunate. 

Of the operations in this quarter, a 
meagre notice is given in the Jiengal Hur- 
kara , which attributes the organized sys- 
tem of Fitaurfc, and opposition to authori- 
ties in Vizagapatam, to the imbecility and 
half-measures of the late collector, and the 
inactivity of his understrappers. The 
writer states, tlmt the troops had (i killed, 
hung, and burnt to an enormous extent,” 
and though most of the troops must be 
soon recalled on account of the monsoon, 
“ the country is still in such a state that 
it will be necessary to keep out eight com- 
panies as posts of observation.” He adds : 
“ There is no doubt, that cutcberry in- 
trigue and oppression have had much to 
do with passing events ; .while some have 
taken advantage of the times, and, in this 
respect, none has been a greater exciting 
cause, in some portion of this rebellion, 
than one Reddy Puntaloo, ,a brahmin, 
whose cunning and duplicity can only be 
compared to bis late master's supineness.” 


ATROCITY OF THE GOORK RAJAH. 

We understand that the Commissioner 
of Mysore is now engaged in investigating 
a serious affair. The Goork Rajah, we 
hear, not having any male issue by his 
wives, offered marriage to the sister of one 
of them, who had had a son by her de- 
ceased husband ; but she refusing the alli- 
ance, her child was seized by order of the 
enraged tyrant and cut to pieces. The 
mother, we believe, appealed to the Com- 
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nritaio&er for protection, and it is likely 
tbat the affair will. lead to a serious termi- 
nation* Official communications, how- 
ever, have not yet been received, and we 
postpone further notice of the subject until 
vre are put iu possession of more authentic 
details*— Mad. Gaz, May MG. 

CORRESPONDENCE OP SOLDIERS WITH 
NEWSPAPERS. 

A private European soldier, named Liin- 
mcr, has been tried by a court-martial for 
alleging, in a letter published in the Ma- 
dras Gazelle of the 18th May, a fraud in 
the ordnance department. The charge was 
as follows: — For 44 conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline, in hav- 
ing at Madras, on the 15tli May last, ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of the Madras 
Gazette , for the information of the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council, falsely 
and maliciously stating that an extensive 
fraud had taken place in the ordnance de- 
partment." He was found guilty and 
sentenced to six months 1 solitary confine- 
ment. 

The Madras Gazette observes : “as a 
public proceeding we deprecate the charge 
as severe and anomalous. It is severe, in- 
asmuch as the individual was brought to 
his trial for an extraordinary offence, and 
laboured under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty to substantiate his statements ; 
it is anomalous, for he must be viewed in 
the light of a witness voluntarily under- 
taking to disclose the perpetration of 
fraud; and to seize and try him, is as 
equitable and just, as if every person, who 
offered to make oath at the police office, 
was committed for attempting to injure 
others by preferring charges against them. 
We think that, if the men who were im- 
plicated by the prisoner's statements were 
first put upon their trial— if the prisoner's 
evidence was suffered to operate against 
them, and if, after all, they were acquitted, 
—the proceedings would have worn a very 
different aspect from that which Llicy at 
present bear.” 

THE REV. MR. WOLFF. 

This reverend gentleman has published 
in the Madras Herald of the 1 5th June, 
a reply to the charges of Lieut. Rurncs, 
in a letter dated 44 Hyderabad, 2d June,” 
but in a style of great wrath and bitterness, 
not contenting himself with repelling the 
accusations made against him, but bespat- 
tering his adversary with coarse raillery. 

Mr, Wolff denies that Lieut. Rurncs 
acted as his interpreter. He says : “ £ 
beg you to understand, that I never would 
make use of a person who denies (as you 
denied) the. divinity of Christ, the inspira- 
tions of our Scripture, and the usefulness 
of prayer, as you did, as an interpreter 
with Muhamedans. 1 have been heard 
disputing with Mussulmauns at Lucknow, 


Delhi, and Putna, without an interpreter; 
but, even in this ■ respect, you contradict 
yourself; for one time you say that you in- 
terpreted, and soon after you say, 4 Mr. 
Wolff, in endeavouring to explain himself, 
spoke of Jesus, Moses, and Muhamed, 
in a way that called forth their rebuke !' 
Then of course I must have spoken my- 
self : the fact is, that the' one, like the 
other, is a wilful, intentional, malicious 
misrepresentation.*' As to the other charges, 
he says : “ that 1 said that Muhamed is 
a true prophet, is a downright falsehood. 

I said, ‘I do not believe that Muhamed 
was a designed impostor t but a Self-deluded, 
and frequently amiable enthusiast, and an 
awful instrument in the hands of God 
for punishing infulcis, and the dissensions 
in the churches of Asia ; ns I believe Na- 
poleon to have been an instrument in the 
hands of God, for chastising the infidels, 
revolutionists, and papists.* 1 said to the 
people of Cubool, without your interpret- 
ing it (for I never made use of you as an 
interpreter), that young Napoleon would 
be the anti-Christ, but stated it to he my 
private opinion. In your letters to Loo- 
dianah, you stated that I had said that 
young Napoleon was the second incarna- 
tion of Christ. I said no such thing, hut 
said that I believe that young Napoleon 
may be the infidel anti- Christ. I was 
mistaken with regard to the person ; hut 
there are many anti -Christs, and you act 
as his representative.” — v“ 1 have never said 
that J frequently cast out devi/s: but that I 
had seen one single instance, which proved "to 
me tlie truth in Mark xvi. 17 ; by having 
met with, in the deserts of Egypt, when 
travelling with my wife* a man of whom 
all believed that he was beset by the Devil ; 
and when I told him, in the name of Jesus, 
to be silent , lie was silent . This was the only 
one instance which 1 saw, and which 1 
stated to you ; and which is recorded in 
the letter you alluded to, and by which 
one sees that it is mere ill-nature, and a 
desire of turning into ridicule Scripture, 
which you told me over and over that you 
do not believe, and those servants of God, 
who are a thorn in your eyes. You never 
read to me, in the presence of Dr. Gerard, 
the scope of my whole conversation, ex- 
cept tho words 4 Mr. Wolff’ cited texts,* 
to which 1 contradicted you, for I ob- 
served your mulice at once ; for I could 
not be such a fool, to try to persuade Mtis- 
sulmauns of the truth of Christianity by 
citing texts from books tlicy disbelieve* 
The letter to which you seem to allude, 
about casting out devils , is to be found in 
the hands of Dr. McNcille and Dr. Uiach ; 
both letters will confute the assertion, 
that I had asserted my frequently casting 
out devils .” Mr. Wolff does not deny that 
lie is a believer in visions, and that he had 
one, when 44 his mind was cast down,** at 
(Sukhaia ; but he declares that it is utterly 
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false that he ever told Mr. Burnes lie had 
held company with Elijah. He goes on 
in a postscript (which is a9 long as the let- 
ter) to stigmatize Mr. Burnes as an igno. 
rant, ill-natured, and common enemy of 
Christianity and its supporters, who is 
angry that his infidelity has been ex- 
posed ; charging him with criminal abuse 
of his (Mr. Wolff’s) openness, with never 
praying, being an awful prayerless man, 
and denying the divinity of Christ, &c. 

A letter from Lieut. Burnes to Mr. 
Wolff, dated 5th June, contains a re- 
joinder, not to the aforegoing letter, but 
to two preceding letters of Mr. Wolff, 
dated Masulipatam, May 23, wherein the 
same topics are urged, though in a less 
offensive style. 

Mr. Burnes’ language is not very mea- 
sured ; he declares that he now considers 
himself bound to expose Mr. Wolff’s pro- 
ceedings still further, lie says : “ I stated 
that you believed Napoleon’s son to be 
diijals you dare not deny it. 1 told you 
that you hud given it out you had an in- 
terview with Jesus Christ. You refute it 
not. I accused you of having stated your- 
self to be one wing of the Beast ; you 
rebut it not. I recorded that you were a 
caster out of devils, which you admit— 
and I accused you of believing in Ma- 
homed, which you merely answer by say- 
ing that you do not ‘ credit his divine 
mission.* Have I then misrepresented 
you ? I will now give for your elucidation, 
something further on these points. Here is 
an extract of a letter, written by one of our 
party in Cubool, bearing date the 1 1th of 
May 1832, which I never saw or heard of 
till 1 reached Calcutta. 1 He (Mr. Wolff,) 
is a promoter of the Christian religion ; he 
says that he saw Jesus Christ in Bokhara, 
in a room where he put up.* ” lie accuses 
him of concealing, on his travels, the fact 
of his being a Christian from ail except 
Jews, and the minister of Bokhara, call- 
ing himself a hadjee , or pilgrim, allowing 
people to kiss the hem of his garment as 
such, till he was discovered. In respect 
to casting out devils, Mr. Burnes refers to 
a letter from Mr. Wolff, in which he as- 
serts that he cast out devils 4 three times. * 
He charges Mr. Wolff with a vindictive 
feeling towards the Jews of Bokhara, re- 
presenting himself to them as related by 
his wife, to the King of England ; that he 
offered to one moolluh Khodadad at Bok- 
hara, “ to grant him permission to bring 
annally to India ten camels-load of goods, 
free of duty, us Lady William Bcntinck 
was his relation ;** besides other promises 
whichwere never redeemed. With respect 
to Mr. Wolff*s knowledge of Persian, the 
reply of Lieut. Burnes seem9 to restrict 
the charge of ignorance to a colloquial 
knowledge of correct Persian, and he has 
adduced instances wherein words are used 
by Mr. Wolff, against which, in Cubool, 


“ h bon sens murmurs .*’ He says, the 
nawab of ChIkjoI told you, in my presence, 
that you had stated yourself to have a 
knowledge of fourteen languages, and that 
he could not understand one.*’ After 
stating the services which he (Mr. Burnes) 
had tendered Mr. Wolff, and which the 
latter misrepresented, he concludes : “ I 
have a conscience which tells me, that I 
have discharged the offices and duties of 
humanity, and if they have passed un- 
noticed, I have yet the silent approbation 
of my own heart. The pleasing thought 
also presents itself to me, that if you have 
done a service in the cause of God, which 
I hope rather than believe, I have been 
one of the humble instruments of aiding 
you in your cause. The world will now 
judge between us, and there is a world 
hereafter which will baffle all hypocrisy, 
and where neither you nor I can conceal 
the blackness, the vanity, and the vices of 
our hearts. You talked to me, and you 
have written, about • low-bred mission- 
aries * — 1 journeyman-shoemaker and car- 
penter-missionaries,* * brundy-selling-mis- 
sionarios,* but, after the specimen which 
you have afforded us, wc must give the 
meed of approbation to these humble, 
single-hearted, sober and good men, who 
pride not themselves in being allied to an 
Earl, hut seek only to advance, in silence, 
the cause of God and truth. The en- 
lightened community of Calcutta soon 
discovered the deficiencies and hollowness 
of your pretensions.** 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ENGLAND. 

A public meeting took place on the 
15th June, the Advocate General (Mr. 
Norton) in the chair, for the purpose of 
considering the proposals of the Bombay 
meeting for establishing periodical steam 
packets to England by way of the Red 
Sea, when it was resolved, that the esta- 
blishment of periodical steam navigation 
to Europe vui the lied Sea would be pro- 
ductive of the most important benefits to 
the community at large, both of Great 
Britain and of India ; that the plan and 
proposals for effecting this object adopted 
by the public meeting at Bombay, 14-th 
May, hold out every reasonable prospect 
of success and deserve the general sup- 
port of the inhabitants of Madras, and 
that a subscription be opened for the pur- 
pose of assisting the objects of the Steam 
Navigation Committee of Bombay. 

On the motion of lingavah Chitty, se- 
conded by Chocupuh Chitty, it was re- 
solved, that the subscription be open in 
common for all classes of the inhabitants 
of this Presidency, both British and 
Native. 

T1IE “ CARNATIC CHRONICLE.’* 

We have received a file of this news- 
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paper, printedln BngJMi, Tamil, and Te- 
loogoo, English drtfchis being translated 
into Tamil and Teloogoo, and vice versa . 
It is intended to . introduce likewise the 
Hindustanee. The “ Preamble ” intimates 
that it will be “ a Record rather than a 
Commentary.’* which is prudent in the in- 
fatfcyof a native paper. The paper is well 
printed, the articles translated with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and the tone moderate. 

INSTRUCTION OP NATIVES IN ENGLISH. 

We have heard several among the re- 
spectable classes of our countrymen ex- 
press their regret at there being, at this 
Presidency, no adequate means of afford- 
ing instruction to the natives in the lan- 
guage and literature of England. This 
want is especially to be lamented at a 
period when the Home Government, in 
pursuance of its known intention of ad- 
mitting, as soon as practicable, the natives 
of India into a share in the administration 
of the country, have declared them eligible 
to the discharge of functions, all of which 
require a certain knowledge of the English 
tongue, while some of them demand not 
only a considerable proficiency in the ge- 
neral language, hut also some acquaintance 
with books whose style and subjects are 
at once difficult and technical. — Carnatic 
Chron. May 18. 

NATIVE JUDGES. 

Wcare happy to learn that Sashagherry 
Row, formerly Dcwan of Cochin, and a 
respectable native gentleman, has been 
appointed as Chief Judge ” (among 
native judges) in the Mysore division, in 
succession to the late lamented Ram Raz. 
~—Ibid. April 21. 

The native judge at Vizagapatam, it is 
said (June 5), gives great satisfaction in 
the discharge of his duties. 

DENIAL OF THE 1UTES OF BU1UAL. 

A Malabar Christian, of the Protestant 
persuasion, led, for many years, a disso- 
lute life, without attending on the ordi- 
nances of religion, nor even paying any 
attention to the admonitions of his pastor. 
This unfortunate man lately died of cho- 
lera, and the Christian burial was, in con- 
sequence of his past irregularities, refused 
to bis corpse by the church. Some of his 
relations and friends, with a perversity of 
temper highly censurable, caused his body 
to be interred in a place where the natives 
of the Hindoo religion bury their dead 
bodies. The relations and friends of the 
deceased are the persons who were excom- 
municated on Sunday the 28th April, at 
fthe Vepcry Protestant church, by the offi- 
* ejating priest.— Circulator. 
te^IIowcvcr astonishing it may be, it is 
WqJv evident, that burial was actually 
raus^d to a native who professed the 


.Christian religion, effid that his friends 
were excommunicated merely far assisting 
at his interment in a native place of burial, 
to which they were driven by the astound- 
ing conduct of the missionary. This arro- 
gant, unauthorized, and' unprecedented 
assumption of power we deem it incum- 
bent upon us to reprobate in the strongest 
terms, and feel called upon to expose such 
illegal and unwarrantable proceedings for 
the reprehension of the authorities and the 
indignation of our readers. — Mad. Gaz. 9 
May 8. 

tsomtmj). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 

We arc glad to say that the mischievous 
reports which have been circulated with 
such industry, both hero and in other parts 
of India, regarding the failure of some of 
the remaining houses of agency in Cal- 
cutta, prove to he unfounded. It appears, 
however, that the houses in question have 
been much pressed for money in conse- 
quence of the alarm created by the recent 
failures, and have applied to the Bengal 
Government for assistance, which, much 
to the credit of that body, has been pro- 
mised to them, notwithstanding a positive 
order -of the Court of Directors to the con- 
trary. The Bengal papers state that the 
sum to be advanced to the houses was not 
exactly known, but that it was under- 
stood to he sufficient to meet the cxigcn. 
eies of the present crisis. We have since 
heard that it amounts to ten lacs of rupees 
each, which is to be secured by mortgage. 

We cannot avoid taking the present op- 
portunity of expressing our surprise at the 
silence which the Calcutta papers have ob- 
served upon this subject. For days, and in- 
deed we may almost say for weeks, the diffi- 
culties under which the houses in question 
luboured, as well as their application to 
Government, have been known every 
where, and yet not a syllable lias appeared 
in any one of the Calcutta papers regarding 
them. Had it been possible to keep the 
facts of the case entirely from the public, 
wc should not have wondered at this un- 
communicativcness ; but the editors of the 
Bengal papers must have been perfectly 
well aware that the difficulties of the Cal- 
cutta houses were the subject of common 
conversation in Calcutta for several days 
before they noticed them, as is proved by 
their being mentioned in all the private 
letters from that city. We cannot imagine 
therefore what they could have In view by 
following the course they have pursued, 
the injurious effects of which are obvious 
from the nature of the reports which have 
been circulated regarding the houses. Had 
the Calcutta press fairly and frankly stated 
the difficulties under which the houses 
were labouring, and the mode which they 
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had adopted for relieving themselves, the 
public would, in the present state of 
things, have been much less surprised at 
the communication than at the air of mys- 
tery which has been given to the whole 
affair by the silence of the papers; and 
the editors would, at the same time, have 
been doing their duty, while, as it is, the 
public may well complain of them.— 
Bombay Cour May 11. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE* 

On the 14th May, a public meeting, 
convened by the sheriff, was held at the 
Town flail, to consider certain proposi- 
tions for establishing a communication by 
means of steam-navigation between Bom- 
bay and Europe; the Chief Justice filled 
the chair. 

A report from the committee appointed 
at a preceding meeting was read, in which 
they recommend an appeal to the* British 
and native community of India, to raise by 
voluntary subscription a sum equal to the 
cost of one vessel, as the only means now 
left of accomplishing a regular and effec- 
tive communication by steam. “ The 
committee are of opinion that, until a 
constant steam-communication with Suez 
has been fairly set on foot, any expecta- 
tion of establishing the connecting link 
betwixt Alexandria and Malta would be 
premature.** 

Appended to the report is an estimate 
for three voyages each year to and from 
Suez, which gives an expenditure of 

1.30.000 rupees, to be covered by passage- 
money, postage of letters, freight, &c. 
The immediate outlay for a vessel of 270 
tons, machinery, Sec. is estimated at 

1.65.000 rupees, which it is proposed to 
raise at the three presidencies by subscrip- 
tions of defined amounts, varying from 

1.000 to 10 rupees each. Subscribers of 

1,000 rupees to have one free passage to or 
from Suez, and subscribers of 100 to have 
a share in the profits. 

The plan was unanimously approved 
and adopted, and by June 15th 38,000 
rupees wa6 subscribed. The number of 

1,000 rupees’ subscribers was fixed at 
twenty; and thirteen have already appear- 
ed, several of them Farsees. 

ROBBERIES. 

The utmost anxiety and alarm prevail 
amongst the inhabitants of this island, es- 
pecially in Girgaum, Mazagon, Byculla, 
and the neighbourhood, in consequence of 
the daring outrages committed by gangs of 
robbers, armed with swords, pistols, and 
even muskets, who, from the open and 
fearless manner in which they proceed 
along the streets, sometimes carrying 
torches with them, seem to dread neither 
opposition nor detection, and to defy the 
police . — Lfurputu May 24. 

Asia t. Jour. N.S.Vol. 12.No.47. 


REDUCTIONS IN TUB INDIAN NAVY. 

Positive orders have been received for 
making extensive reductions in the Indian 
Navy, from the 1st July ; the superin- 
tendent's salary to be reduced . from 
Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 2,000 a month ; the 
storekeeper's department to be abolished, 
and the force to be cut down to four 
ships and one steamer. The officers 
thrown out of active service are to have 
their choice, either to retire on the pension 
of their respective ranks, or to hang on as 
supernumeraries, and await the almost 
impossible chance of further promotion. 
Great reforms are also rumoured in the 
other services. A reduction of thirty per 
cent, in every branch of the civil service, 
and increase of the army, are talked of 
with confidence . — Bombay Gaz. June 15. 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

The following is the Memorial of the 

Committee of Management of the Bom- 
bay Medical Retiring Fund to the Hon. 

Court of Directors. 

“ That the letter of your lion. Court, 
dated 8th August last, on the subject of 
the Medical Retiring Fund, having been 
communicated by Government to your 
memorialists, has been by them submitted 
to the general body of subscribers, who 
desire us to express their gratitude for your 
lion. Court’s favourable intentions in pro- 
posing to incorporate us with the army in 
the Military Fund, such being in your 
opinion the best mode of providing for the 
object of accelerating the retirement of 
your medical servants by means of annui- 
ties. If the subscribers, with but one ex- 
ception, after the most anxious considera- 
tion, venture to differ in opinion from 
your Hon. Court, it is only from a con- 
viction that insuperable obstacles exist, in 
the discrepant constitution and views of 
the two services, to their incorporation in a 
common retiriug fund on terms of equal 
advantage, or rather without positive dis- 
advantage to both, at all events to the 
weaker party ; and that the existence of a 
separate fund for your medical servants 
involves no additional charge on your 
Hon. Court, 

“ The most obvious of those discrepan- 
cies, the important bearing of which wc 
cannot here fully advert to, are the diffe- 
rent age and rank, of the military and me- 
dical officer at entering, the difference of 
their respective pay and allowances, pro- 
motion and duration of service, including 
the final compulsory retirement of the me- 
dical officer ; the different proportion of 
the higher ranks of the two services,* the 
field officers of the army exceeding one to 
seven of their whole body, whilst in the 

* Military: one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, 
one major ; three field officers in each regiment of 
twenty. Medical: three members Medical Board, 
four superintending surgeons ; seven field officers 
in the whole corps of 143. 

(2 A) 
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medical corps those of the corresponding 
rank fall short of one to twenty ; in the 
military these are permanent, in the me- 
dical not so, but merely official.* The 
latter body also possesses nothing corre- 
sponding in any way to the Off-reckoning 
Fund of the army, the effect of which oil 
the operation of a retiring fund must be 
most material. Finally, your medical ser- 
vant is, from a variety of causes, more de- 
sirous, as he is in some respect more able, 
than his military brother to contribute from 
his present means towards such ulterior ob- 
jects as are promised by a retiring fund. 

“ The Military Fund* moreover, so far 
from being yet established, as your lion. 
Court no doubt anticipated in proposing 
our incorporation with it, has hitherto 
made so little progress, from various 
causes, but chiefly from the difficulty of 
adjusting the conflicting claims of the ca- 
valry, engineers, and artillery with the in- 
fantry, as to he either despaired of, or 
looked on as very distant and doubtful; 
and so greatly would those difficulties he 
increased and complicated by the introduc- 
tion of the claims of the medical body 
also, that in the opinion of al! parties the 
scheme must inevitably fail should this be 
insisted on. 

11 Under these circumstances, we en- 
treat your lion. Court to consider the 
length of tiine't' that the Medical Fund 
has now been fully organized, and the 
great hardship of making our provision 
for retirement still contingent on the esta- 
blishment of a general fund, which, as has 
been shewn, could not soon and would 
probably never take place, from which we 
are assured it is the wish, as the interest, of 
the army to exclude us, and which, if in- 
cluded, our interests could not be duly 
provided for. 

“ We, therefore, pray that your Hon. 
Court, sanctioning the continuance of 
the Medical Fund as a separate institution, 
will be pleased to permit us to avail our- 
selves therein of the advantages offered in 
the above despatch, if the arrangement it 
proposes could be accomplished. You 
will not object, you are pleased to declare, 
to a proportionate \ increase, in this event, 

* A member of tho Medical Board, or superin- 
tending surgeon, who proceeds to Europe on fur- 
lough, returns to duty here in the rank of surgeon, 
i. e. captain. 

t Four years : in which we have collected, under 
tho sanction of Government, funds to the amount 
of one lakh and a-half of rupees, a sacrifice 
which, so far from benefiting the contributors 
hitherto, has been turned into a source of injury 
by this long suspense preventing retirements. 

£ We know not in what sense the term propor- 
tionate is here used. If in relation to the Madras 
medical service, the amount available for us would 
be £*(>12 annually ; for as thenumber of their 
body is to ours, so is r £1,000) their allowance to 
£l>12. If, on the contrary, it is to be under- 
stood as relative to the army, and in the most un- 
favourable sense for us, viz. with reference to 
numbers merely, and without any attention to our 
peculiar claims herein set forth, our proportion 
would be but £233 l-3d, or 7*!)ths of an annuity 
.yearly; the Court’s letter giving about one annui- 


to the number of annuities remit?. able 
through your treasury. This proportion, 
we are persuaded, your Hon. Court, in 
consideration of the small number of the 
rank of field officers and captains in our 
list, of the advanced age at which most of 
us enter on our duties, and above all of the 
want of any provision for us like the Off- 
reckoning Fund of the army, will not 
think overrated at one and a-half per an- 
num, or three annuities of .£300 each in 
eve? y two years. The extent to which we 
here pray the benefit of the terms of inte- 
rest and remittance offered to the Military 
Fund, is, in itself, and in proportion to 
the annuities of the Madras Fund, so small 
that, in thus restricting our petition, we 
trust to ensure at once your gracious assent 
to it. 

“ Your Hon. Court will, we further 
trust, in granting this boon to your medi- 
cal servants, be pleased to make it, as in 
other funds, imperative on all who shall 
hereafter enter the service to join § the in- 
stitution ; and, in consideration of the 
evils we have already suffered from the 
delay of four years in this important mat- 
ter, with the farther time that must yet 
elapse before we can be relieved from those 
evils, permit the Medical Retiring Fund 
to take retrospective effect, in granting an- 
nuities, from the date of vour lion. Court’s 
despatch above referred to, in which the 
principle and objects of the institution are 
graciously recognized amd sanctioned.” 

“ Bombay, 28 th March 1833.” 

C’HOLltRA AND SMALL POX. 

The cholera has within the last few days 
beeti committing alarming ravages amongst 
the natives, particularly the Cammatees ; 
the deaths have been upon an average a 
hundred daily. The small -pox is also pre- 
valent in some quarters of the island, but 
not in such a degree as it is said at present 
to exist in Bengal, where the effects of 
the disease are said to be beyond all des- 
cription ; numbers being carried off who 
have been inoculated. — Bom. Gaz. } May 
15. 


The Bengal government has passed a 
Regulation (III. 1833), for establishing 

ty of for nine regiments, and our corps being 
numerically equal to seven. It cannot fail to 
strike the Hon. Court that while the mean of these 
two results nearly coincides with the amount wc 
ask for, no smaller numlier than one and a-half an- 
nuities granted annually, could in fact have any 
sensible effect in accelerating retirement and pro- 
motion in a service constituted as ours Is; and 
that for the attainment of objects of so great mo- 
ment the extra cost, under any view of the case, 
can he but trifling beyond was contemplated In the 
passage referred to. 

§ The Medical Fund already numbers among its 
members 110 out of the 143 of whom our medical 
list consists; the increase of members has from the 
first being steadily progressive, and we have every 
reason to believe that all would join on receipt of 
your Uon. Court’s sanction. 
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An office for the registry of imports and 
exports at Penang, Singapore, and Malac- 
ca, in the preamble to which it is declared 
that “ the import and export of goods to 
and from Singapore and Malacca, having 
been declurcd by the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors to be free of all duties, and the col- 
lection of those hitherto levied at Prince 
of Wales* Island having been superseded 
by the same authority ; the rules now pro- 
mulgated have been established for the 
purpose of ensuring the correct registry 
and account of all goods imported and ex- 
ported at the three settlements, the due 
observance of the laws and statutes pro- 
vided for the general trade of the British 
settlements, within the limits of the Com- 
pany^ charter, and the prevention of loss 
and inconvenience in respect to the excise 
revenue of the three settlements.” 

Heavy complaints are made against this 
regulation in the Calcutta papers, as en- 
tailing a heavy charge upon the' govern- 
ment, and imposing most harassing re- 
strictions upon trade, by the entire exemp- 
tion from which alone Singapore was at 
the first established, and has hitherto been 
supported. “ It has evidently been framed 
by persons wholly ignorant of the com- 
merce of the Straits, and of the peculiar 
position of the ports for which they were 
legislating.** 


Singapore. 

LAW, 

Court of Judicature . — The Criminal 
Sessions commenced on the f>th May, be- 
fore Sir Bcnj. II. Malkin, the new Re- 
corder, the Governor (Mr. Ihbetsou), and 
the Resident Councillor (Mr. Bonham). 
The Recorder, in his address to the grand 
jury, said there were several matters which 
he was desirous of submitting to them, hut 
as he was yet new to the office, he would 
defer them till another occasion. 

The grand jury, in their presentment, 
which embraces nearly all the topics com- 
plained of in the presentment of the last 
grand jury (just twelve months before), 
notice the very great increase of piracy in 
the Straits and the neighbourhood, “ which, 
if some effectual measures be not speedily 
adopted to put a stop to it, will without 
doubt prove seriously detrimental to the 
trade of the settlement.” They also ex- 
press their opinion that much danger is to 
be apprehended from the custom of the 
convicts and other natives carrying about 
lighted flambeaux in the processions at 
night. 

The Recorder remarked upon the seve- 
ral topics rn the presentment. Relative 
to the great increase of piracy, he regret- 
ted that, through ail unfortunate oversight 
in framing the charter of the Straits Court, 
it hod not the power even to try offences 


of this nature. As to the danger of allow, 
ing native processions at night with flam- 
beaux, Ac., if danger really existed in al- 
lowing such processions to parade the town 
at night with fLinibeuux, it was a nuisance 
that subjected the parties composing them 
to indictment. 

The sessions lasted six days ; the num- 
ber of prisoners in the calendar was twenty- 
four. 

GAMDI.ING. 

The Singapore Chronicle complains of 
the prevalence of gambling in the settle- 
ment, and states that there are about 
twenty gambling-houses in active employ, 
tnent in Church Street. It also states that 
the custom of granting a free license to 
the Chinese to gamble for fifteen days, at 
the commencement of their new year (un- 
der an erroneous impression that this is en- 
joined by their religion), leads to idleness, 
theft, debauchery, and ruin. 

THE r It ESS. 

The censorship of the press was re- 
moved by an olliciul notification dated 
‘jStli March. The press has been virtu- 
ally free for a long time; so says the 
Chronicle . 

PIRACY. 

Information has reached this settlement 
within a few days from Fahaug, that se- 
veral sainpan-pucats, having property on 
hoard to the amount of upwards of Sp. 
l)rs. ‘200,000, are blockaded in that port 
by a swarm of pirate-boats stationed at 
the mouth of the river, which prevent these 
valuable trading vessels from returning to . 
this settlement. A deputation of Chinese 
merchants waited on the governor yester- 
day to represent this sad state of affairs, 
and to require the assistance of govern- 
ment in delivering the above property, in 
which they are principally concerned, from 
the imminent danger and loss which 
threaten it. The native merchants arc, 
however, anxious to forward matters, and 
are about chartering the brig Ifcaptcc , for 
300 dollars, and having put her in a pro- 
per condition for attack or defence, they 
purpose sending her, in company with the 
government armed boat (which is allowed 
them for the occasion), and two other 
boats fitted out by private individuals, to 
Pahang, to convoy the sampan-pucats to 
this port. This spirited conduct is worthy 
of much commendation and of imitation. 
— Sing. Chron. April 25. 

We find that three of the boats have re- 
turned, having contrived to leave Pahang 
river under the darkness of night, and by 
keeping out to sea, to elude the pirates 
along the coast. The brig, partly in con- 
sequence of this, and partly because her 
owners would not agree as to terms,- Was 
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not chartered ; but the Chinese adopted a 
wiser, and we hope a more effectual plan 
of obtaining assistance and protection 
against pirates for the future — by petition- 
ing the governor on the subject. To this 
they were the more urged, as the pucats 
which arrived, brought accounts that ano- 
ther of their number had not been so for- 
tunate as to elude the pirates, having en- 
countered a number of them off' Tringanu, 
and after a severe conflict, during which 
her commander and nine of the crew were 
killed, and five others severely wounded, 
had fortunately effected her escape by en- 
tering Tringanu river. The pirates were 
so bold, that the Rajah of Tringunu was 
obliged to fire guns from the shore, in or- 
der to disperse and drive them off. This 
boat has property on board to the amount 
of about Drs. 14,000, belonging to Chi- 
nese merchants residing here ; and being 
unable to leave Tringanu, the Chinese are 
extremely anxious for assistance from go- 
vernment. — Ibid . May 9. 

The governor assured the Chinese mer- 
chants, that he would submit their petition 
to the consideration of the supreme go- 
vernment. 

REVENUE FARMS. 

Comparative Statement of the Revenue 
Farms, commencing the 1st May 1832- 
33, and 1st May 1333-34. 


Monthly • 



i | 

1st May 

1st May 

In- 

De- 

— 

1032. 

1833. 

crease. 1 

1 

crease. 

1 


Drs. 

Drs. 

Drs. 

Drs. 

Spirit 

1,705 

1,010 

— 

155 

Opium 

3,440 

4,000 

560 

— 

Seerih 

f»70 

400 

— 

00 

Pork 

600 

070 

10 

— 

Pawn Brokerage 

ICO 

140 

— 

20 

Toddy and \ 

90 

G5 

25 



Ganga .. ) ** 


Market China! 
Town / 

365 

359 

4 


Ditto Cam- \ 
pong Glam / 

98 

111 

13 

— 

Total .... 

7,113 

7,470 

G12 

255 


The purchasers of the first two are 
Chinese. 


^Malawi. 

EXACTIONS OF THE MALAY CHIEFS. 

We mentioned (last vol p. 130} that 
a tax of three dollars the baliar, or a dollar 
the picul, had been imposed hy Knjali Alii 
and Seyd Sabati, on all tin exported from 
the mines at Lingic. A quantity of that 
metal had been purchased from the Rajah 
Mooda of Lingie, by Hootkec, a Chinese 
merchant residing at Malacca, previous to 
the imposition of the above tax, at a fixed 
price. Being anxious to obtain it, he sent 


the brig Catharine to Lingic, to have the 
tin conveyed to Malacca. The vessel was 
well armed, and had on board a mock 
commissioner (a discharged Dutch sol- 
dier, “ dressed up as a civilian, ’*) with a 
fictitious interpreter, and one or two other 
“ fighting characters.” Seyd Saban, see- 
ing a square-rigged vessel coming up the 
river, so equipped, quitted his stockade, 
and fled inland ; but after ninety baharsof 
the tin had been shipped, he returned and: 
demanded the tax from the supercargo (a 
Chinaman, we believe), who refused pay- 
ing it. and referred him to the owner 
of the tin, Ilootkee. Seyd Sabau then 
mildly requested the supercargo to pay 
him as much of the tax us he pleased ! — 
which was likewise refused by the latter, 
who required Seyd Saban to exhibit liis 
right to levy such an unusual impost. The 
latter produced a document, written in 
Malayan characters, and having two seals 
attached to it, which paper, he said, had 
been given to him by the English autho- 
rities as a reward or compensation for his 
valuable interference in the Nanning war. 
The Catharine shortly after returned to 
Malacca with her cargo, followed by Seyd 
Saban, who immediately complained to. 
the Government against tlic supercurgo. 
The resident sent for the latter, and re- 
quired him to give two securities for 500 
dollars each, to appear at the next criminal 
session, along with one or two principals 
concerned in the above transaction, to 
stand their trial, before a 'jury, — on what 
indictments charged, we have not heard. 

It appears, however, that on the arrival 
of the governor at Malacca, a few days 
after, the security-bond was ordered to be 
destroyed, as the transaction had occurred 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court of 
judicature. Thus the affair rests ut pre- 
sent. — Sing. Chron . May 16. 

SLAVE TRADING. 

A Malay prow came into the river, a 
few days ago, from Batu Barnih (in Su- 
matra) , bringing six slaves, — three women 
and three children — also some paddy and 
rice. The naquodah met with the con- 
stable, and not knowing him, offered for 
sale a woman and her child for fifty dol- 
lars ; the constable struck a bargain in 
presence of a witness, and having reported 
the affair to a magistrate, the naquodah 
was committed to prison. We have rea- 
son to fear a practice still prevails, both at 
this settlement and at Malacca, among 
natives, of purchasing slaves from native 
vessels : an example is therefore much 
required to put a stop to this most nefa- 
rious traffic. — Ibid* 

JHauritiu*. 

The following horrible act of frenzy is 
related in the Cemcen, which connects it 
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seriously with the necessary acts of rigour 
adopted by the government : 

“ Want of time and space prevents us 
giving the details of a frightful event, 
which may perhaps make those who are 
the cause of it feel some remorse. 

“ M. Jean Jacques J , an indi- 

vidual of a mild and humane disposition, 
generally beloved and esteemed, killed his 
wife, his two boys, and afterwards stabbed 
himself with his own sword. The ma- 
gistrates proceeded to the spot ; he was 
still living and sensible, and gave a de- 
tailed account of the transaction. It ap- 
peared that, for long time, he had per- 
ceived a system carried on which tended 
to the destruction of the colony, and that 
foreseeing great calamities, he wished to 
withdraw his family from horrors more 
terrible than death itself ; that the tone of 
the Anti- Colonial Journal left no doubts 
of the realization of the infernal projects 
lie suspected ; he wished, therefore, (we 
use his ow n expression) to extinguish his 
name** 

Accounts to the 28th of June state, 
that the depdts of arms, alluded to in the 
Governor's late proclamation, hud no- 
where been discovered. The police had 
made domiciliary visits to several esta- 
blishments or plantations, but had entirely 
failed in the object of its search, and the 
colonists, who at first had protested against 
the invasion of their dwellings, have sub- 
sequently declared their intention of ap- 
pealing to law against the violation of 
their rights. 

There seemed, when the last accounts 
came away, to be no symptoms of return- 
ing cordiality between the colonists and 
the local government. 


i£ouii>ou. 

An ordinance of the government re- 
specting the emancipation of the slaves in 
this islund, appears in La Balance of 
March 4, which directs that, considering 
that it is as much in the spirit of the ordi- 
nance of the 12th July 1832, as for the 
interests of the slaves and of public order, 
that in default of the means of subsistence 
resulting from tlieir own industry, the 
freed slaves should receive the same from 
,the munificence of their masters; that 
ordinance is to be carried into execu- 
tion conformably to the following regula- 
tions : 

“ There shall be kept, at each mayor- 
alty of the colony, a register to contain the 
declarations of proprietors who arc willing 
to emancipate their slaves. The declara- 
tion to specify, 1st. The name, surname, 
caste, age, and sex of the slave ; 2. The 
period he has been in the possession of 
the master who desires to emancipate 


him 3. The reasons for which emanci- 
pation is demanded; 4. The labour of the 
slave and the place where he exercises it ; 
5. In default of labour, the means of sub- 
sistence which the master proposes to 
afford to the slave, with an express stater 
ment of the nature of the assignment. 
The declaration ought to be signed by the 
mayor and the person making it. The 
municipal councils will assemble the first 
Monday of each month, at the requisi-* 
tion of the mayor, to deliver their opinions 
on the applications for emancipation. 
Tlieir report should be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Procureur General, and 
should mention — 1st. The labour and 
conduct of the slave; 2d. The nature 
and sufficiency of the means of subsistence 
offered by the master ; 3d. The occasion 
of emancipation. Whenever it shall ap- 
pear from the report of the municipal 
council that the slave proposed for eman- 
cipation is not in a condition to ensure 
his maintenance by his own industry and 
labour, the master, if lie wishes to obtain 
his liberty, shall be bound to assign him 
a grant to the value of not less than 
2000 francs. The mother, father, and 
other relations of the freed man shall not 
be considered in the valuation. A child 
under seven will follow .the fate of its 
mother, and will not afford occasion to 
increase the grant. The master, in eman- 
cipating his slave, can give him a name 
which shall be transmitted to his chil- 
dren ; in default of this, it shall be pro- 
vided for in the deed of emancipation.** 


cfape of <ffiooU jttjopr. 

The South African Advertiser contains 
an account of a singular, perhaps unpre- 
cedented, case in the Supreme Court, in 
which the plaintiff sought to remove a 
dam placed by the defendant across a 
stream, whereby plaintiff’s property was 
injured. 

When the trial was about to commence, 
one of the judges stated that he conceived 
himself an interested party in this case, 
because he might be benefited by the 
water coming from plaintiff’s premises, 
and submitted to the court his incompe- 
tency to sit. The trial thereupon was 
postponed sine die, as the charter re- 
quires three judges to sit in every first 
cause. 

Next term the plaintiff submitted to the 
court a document executed between the 
judge and a former proprietor of plaintiff's 
place, by which the former was prohibited 
from having any right to the benefit re- 
ferred to, which he expected would re- 
move the incompctency of the judge to sit 
on the trial. The judge admitted the cor- 
rectness of the document, but declared 
that, although he did not object to sit as . a 
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judge, yet “ he thought the defendantborne 
out in urging his possible interest, how- 
ever remote, as an objection, as the water 
might or might hot run into the river 
which bounded his (the judge’s} place of 
residence.'* 

The plaintiff, in consequence of a sug- 
gestion. from the court, moved that a rule 
might be granted to him for an order to 
remove the records of tfie cause to the 
circuit court. Defendant objected to this, 
as the removal of the trial would subject 
him to additional expense to take up his 
witnesses, which he did not conceive lie 
was liable to, except upon the merits of 
the case itself. 

The court held that the rules of the 
court only warranted a removal of trial to 
one of the circuit judges when a case 
might be better tried there than before 
the full court ; that this ease did not come 
under this head, and that plaint’ll? must he 
contented to await the removal of the im- 
pediment which prevented the court from 
taking the case. The plaintiff was, there- 
fore, left without legal redress, so long as 
the present charter is in force, and part of 
the bench remains in local possession. 

Cape papers have been received to the 
10th of August. A statement of the re- 
venue and expenditure of the colony, from 
the 1st of January to the 31st of Dec. 1 832, 
had been published by the treasurer- gene- 
nil, by which it appears that the gross 
revenue for that year was £ 130,808, and 
tlic total expenditure £126,889, leaving 
a balance of £3^919, in favour of the 
revenue. 

Twenty-five additional juvenile emi- 
grants had arrived by the Vine , all of whom 
were disposed of to different masters the 
same day they landed, and numerous ap- 
plications for such apprentices were still 
before the committee. The ages of these 
youths were about fourteen, their term of 
apprenticeship seven, and the sum ad- 
vanced by the masters was £15 for each. 

Addresses had been presented to the 
governor. Sir Lowry Cole, who was on the 
eve of departure, expressive of the appro- 
bation of the colonists of his impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, and for the mariner 
in which he had, at all times, upheld the 
interests of the colony. His Excellency 
and family were to embark in a few days 
for England. 

The Singapore Chronicle of April 4 con- 
tains some particulars, connected with the 
massacre of the Dutch troops at Padang, 
not found in the Batavian account given 
in p. 108. The number killed ore stated 
to be. from ten to fifteen officers, and 200 
to 800 soldiers, all Europeans. The 
prospects of the Dutch in Sumatra, it is 
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added, were very deplorable, and Padang 
itself was not considered secure. 

“ Pnngerang Alii Bassa Pranrcdo 
Dudjo (the late famed Lintot) and his 
brother, are suspected of being concerned 
in this massacre, and have been sent from 
Padang to Batavia, as state-prisoners. 
Alii Bassa formerly had the chief com- 
mand of the insurgents in Java, under 
Diepo Nagoro, and on going over to the 
Dutch became the means of bringing the 
late Javanese war to a favourable conclu- 
sion. Since then, he has held the rank of 
colonel in the Dutch service, with the 
command of 800 native troops, and was 
sent on the expedition to Padang. 

The stratagem used to make Alii 
Bassa a prisoner deserves notice. It ap- 
pears he was stationed at some distance 
from Padang, with about 800 Javanese 
troops, and as the natives did not attack him 
at the time of the massacre, the Dutch at 
Padang suspected he must have had some 
knowledge of the preconcerted plan to de- 
stroy the European force. The resident, 
afraid to make any open charge against 
him, requested he would proceed to Java, 
at the urgent solicitations of the Governor- 
general, lo collect a larger force, and 
return to conquer Sumatra. Having 
scarcely any European troops in the latter 
country, the Padang authorities likewise 
entertained considerable fears of Alii 
Bassa's joining the Padries against them. 
He embarked on hoard the government 
cruiser Circe , and arrived at Batavia on 
the 7th ult. On his landing, he was re- 
ceived by the resident and a general offi- 
cer, with a guard of hussars and the 
Governor-general's state carriage in wait- 
ing. But, in place of being conveyed to 
his residence, Alii Bassa was hurried to 
jail, and confined in one of the most 
dismal dungeons there, without having 
been told even the nature of the charge 
brought against him ! Governor Bosch 
must certainly be ashamed to enter that car- 
riage again, having allowed it to be used 
as a common prison van. This disgraceful 
proceeding requires no comment. If the 
Dutch are incompetent to rule excepting 
by stratagem and deceit, they had better 
evacuate Java at once, for certainly the 
spirited natives of that fine country will 
not submit much longer to be governed by 
pusillanimous men, whose fears for the 
consequences of their despotic acts oblige 
them to rule with a rod of iron. 

“ We learn also that a commissioner is 
to he despatched forthwith to Medium for 
the purpose of removing Diepo Nugoro, 
(who is confined in a fortress there) to 
some place of greater security, as it is 
thought by the Dutch authorities that the 
British, iii case of war, would release him 
for the purpose of exciting internal coin, 
motions in Java ! It is generally thought 
that Alii Bassa will lose his life.*' 
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gijpantot) Uttiiia. 

Accounts from Manilla, brought by the 
barque Lady of the Lake, inform us that 
a most destructive fire occurred in that 
city on the 26th of March last. It broke 
out among the bamboo huts, and con- 
sumed upwards of 10,000 of them, laying 
waste an extent of about three miles, 
and making nearly 30,000 poor Indians 
houseless, the principal part being com- 
posed of those employed in the tobacco 
manufactory. Fifteen persons were burnt 
to death. The fire commenced at noon, 
and lasted only four hours. The Chinese, 
who had their shops in the neighbourhood, 
were in a great state of alarm, but for. 
tunately suffered no losses. 

Sugar had risen in price to 5$ Spanish 
dollars per picul . — Sing Citron, May 10, 


eT&tna. 

COAST- VOYAGE. 

Edict, dated 8th January 1833, issued 
by Loo, governor of Canton, &e. 

On (he 10th of the 11th moon of the 
J 4 2tli year of Tuoukwang (January 6th, 
1833), an express was received from tlie 
military board, communicating a letter 
sent by the great officers of the council of 
war, to Ko, governor of Cliihlc, Taou, 
governor of the two Keang, Ching, go- 
vernor of Che- Keang and Full-keen, 
Loo, governor of the two Kwang (Can- 
ton and Kwangse), Lin, fooyuen of 
Keangsoo, Foo, fooyuen of Chckeang, 
Wei, fooyuen of Fuhkeen, and Choo, 
fooyuen of Canton, requiring him to 
enjoin the contents thereof on Chung the 
hoppo of Canton. 

“ On the *2/5 tli of the I lth moon of the 
12th year of Taoukwang (December 
J6th), on imperial order was respectfully 
received (saying) : 

“ ‘ K wotscang and others have represent- 
ed, that it has been reported to them that 
on the 2d day of the 10th moon (Novem- 
ber 23d), at Hwang Ching island, there 
was seen at a distance, in the direction of 
south-west, an English foreign ship sail- 
ing very fast. Immediately, by an officer 
on board a war-junk, she was chased and 
driven away, &c. Already have English 
foreign ships, from Fuhkeen, Chckeang, 
Keangsoo, and Shantung provinces gone 
cruizing about on the outside ocean, and 
have proceeded to Corea, wlieic they were 
by the king of that nation expelled and not 
allowed to trade. Now from Corea, they 
proceeded to Shingking, (/.<?. Mougden, 
the capital of Manchow Tartary.) The 
ways of the said foreigners are deceitful 
and crafty ; every where do they loiter 
about. Intensely do they deserve de- 
testation. At present, according to K wo- 
tscang and the others, it is made incum- 
bent on the Tsotung, to take with him 


officers and men, and pursue the said 
foreign Ship ; compelling her to go be- 
yond the boundary, and delivering her 
over perspicuously, after* 'examination, to 
the officers of the adjoining provinces. It 
is hereby ordered that Ke, l^aou, Ching, 
&c. strictly command the .^officers of tlie 
chow and lieen, and the naval captain, 
to take on board a military force, and see 
that the said foreign ship, in passing the 
boundaries, is immediately expelled, and 
not permitted to anchor nor any one to 
ascend the shore, nor to take any goods 
and trade with natives, which might lead 
to create disturbances. As to rice and 
provisions, it is particularly necessary to 
disallow the people on the coast to supply 
any clandestinely. When the said foreign 
ship arrives at Canton, it is ordered that 
Loo, Choo and Chung strictly examine 
into the motive which has influenced her 
to go cruizing about— and farther to pro- 
claim, saying, that according to the regu- 
lations of the celestial empire your nation 
is only allowed to trade to Canton; you 
arc not allowed to go clandestinely to the 
various provinces. Hereafter, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you obey and adbero 
to the fixed laws; there must be no oppo- 
sition. Also command tlie said nation's 
chief to restrain the said ships, and to 
command and enforce her speedy return to 
her own country. Take these several 
orders ; cause them to be known. — Respect 
this ! 

“ 1 In obedience to the above decisions 
of the emperor (by us the council of war), 
this letter is now sent.* 

“ On this coming before me, the go- 
vernor, 1 have examined, and find that, 
concerning the English ships cruizing 
about on the coast of various provinces, 
official communications have been made, 
from Fuhkeen, Chckeang, Keangsoo and 
Shantung provinces ; and orders have 
been issued to guard against and expel 
them. Letters also have been written to 
the treasurer and judge of Canton to de- 
liberate carefully and suggest arrange- 
ments to prevent English ships clan- 
destinely going to other provinces, which 
proceedings have been reported to the em- 
peror and placed on record. 

“ Having now reverently received the 
above communication, I have informed the 
fooyuen and hoppo thereof; aud further, 1 
hereby issue an order to the bong mer- 
chants, requiring them to enjoin forthwith 
an order on the said nation's chief, to as- 
certain clearly whether or not the foreign 
ship which went to Kirin has previously 
been at Canton ; as soon as she arrives at 
Canton, let him enquire what the intention 
of the said foreign ship is, in cruizing about 
.the various provinces ? Further, in reverent 
obedience to the above, let him be enjoi|^d 
to restrain the said ship and command filer 
speedily to return to her own nation." 
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thx “ SYLPH.*' ‘ 

We bear that the Sylph > now absent on 
the eastern on an experimental 

voyage, has bMm fortunate as to save 
the lives of a ntftRer of Chinese sailors 
who werajtpk$a from a wreck. This cir- 
cumstan^^jr^sid to be favourably ad- 
verted to IS" an imperial edict, which has 
been transmitted to Canton respecting the 
foreign vessels which have of late made 
their appearance on the coast. The hu- 
manity of the foreigners lias made an im- 
pression *in their favour, and the chop 
directs the officers of the ports, while 
using every means to expel the foreign 
Vessels who are engaged in contraband 
trade, by no means to fire on or otherwise 
injure the ship which has been instru- 
mental in rescuing from death the subjects 
Of his Imperial Majesty . — Chinese Cour ., 
Feb. Id. 


Cocinit <£tnna. 

PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Hie following communication appears 
in the Singapore Chronicle of the 9th May, 
signed, c< A 1 brand, priest and apostolic 
missionary.*' 

•* The theatre of persecution at present 
is in Cochin-China. A letter, I have 
lately received from a French missionary 
in that kingdom, announces that the king 
has passed a solemn and public judgment, 
condemning to different punishments, and 
even to death, many of the missionaries 
and Christians, for no other reason 
than that of their being Christians. I 
conceal from you tlic name of the author 
of this letter, for fear of injuring him with 
the King of Cochin-China. It was ad- 
dressed to one of two missionaries, who 
have come out to give their lives for the 
Gospel at Pulo Nias : 

“ Very dear Sir and Brother : During 
two years past, seventy-four Christians, 
of tile village of D uong-son, have been 
detained in prison for the cause of re- 
ligion, and compelled to wear the cangue 
(moveable pillory) while awaiting their 
sentence. At length, in the month of 
July last, sentence was passed on them 
in these terms : — ■ 4 The church of Duong- 
son and that of Jen-ninh arc to be pulled 
down. The first chief of Christianity is 
condemned to be strangled, and the se- 
cond chief to be transported to the pro- 
vince of Tranninh ; thirteen or fourteen 
soldiers are condemned to bear the cangue 
for two months, exposed to the heat of 
the sun ; then to receive 100 blows each 
with a cudgel, and finally to be banished. 
The rest are remitted the punishment of 
t?xile, but are treated in all other respects 
aftafhDse already mentioned. The women 
juMriquittcd with 100 blows of the rattan 
-As to M. Jaccard, who has come 


into the .imperial kingdom of his Most 
Pagan Majesty to seduce the people and 
gain money, he deserves most exemplary 
punishment; but his Majesty graciously 
remits his punishment, and condemns him 
only to serve as a soldier in the royal city. 
He is not permitted any longer to travel 
over the country.* 

<f This sentence has been executed on 
all, one after another, and all the Christian 
professors of Duong-son have suffered 
their punishments with admirable pati- 
ence. During the two months that they 
wore the cangue , they were exposed to 
the sun, in front of the apartment occu- 
pied by M. Jaccard, probably with the 
design of making him a partaker in their 
sufferings. 

** While M. Jaccard is detained in the 
royal city, he is under guard of a Man- 
darin ; he does not perforin the functions 
of a soldier, but is only an honorary one, 

“ But there is yet a circumstance of an 
equally serious nature which has since 
happened to M. Jaccard. The king had 
several prints of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which his sailors had purchased. 
The king desired M. Jaccard to give him 
an explanation of these prints. After 
having explained to the best of his ability, 
M. Jnecard ventured to present to the 
king an abridgment of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and of religion, in order to give the 
king a more perfect knowledge of the 
prints. Hie latter hqd the book copied 
almost entirely, and then sent it, not to 
M. Jaccard, but to the governor, who 
immediately commanded M. Jaccard to 
be placed on his knees, to hear the fol- 
lowing sentence : * You have already been 
condemned once as a preacher of religion, * 
and the king graciously remitted your pu- 
nishment, condemning you only to serve 
as a soldier. Yet now you have again 
dared to keep books respecting religion, 
and still more, you have dared to present 
them to the king. You have again de- 
served an exemplary punishment. His 
Majesty, however, grants you pardon 
anew, but this shall not happen to you 
again. As to the books, his Majesty or- 
dains that you shall burn them.* M. 
Jaccard replied, ‘ Let his Majesty inflict 
on me whatever punishment he desires 
me to suffer; I would rather that the 
king should have me beheaded, than that 
I should burn the writings of the true reli- 
gion.*^- 1 Ah well,* returned the governor, 

* the hooks must be brought to me, and I 
will burn them myself.* The same answer 
was made by M. Jaccard, and the go- 
vernor finished by exhorting him to keep 
the books concealed ; but the book that 
had been presented to the king was burnt 
in the presence of M. Jaccard. 

“ Our mission is now in a very deplo- 
rable state. In the sentence of Duong- 
son, the king prohibits the observance of 
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religion. The persecution, also, is public 
and general. On all sides, the Pagans 
afflict, oppress, and vex the Christians, 
wishing to force them to perform acts of 
idolatry and superstition, to abandon re- 
ligion, to pull down their churches, &c. 
At this moment several other villages are 
cited before the tribunals of the Manda- 
rins, as professing the Christian religion. 
From the single village of Tho-duc four- 
teen men and ten women huve just been 
arrested. They are in prison, waiting for 
their sentence, and in the mean time 
wearing the carigue : the other Christians 
of this village have taken flight. Several, 
'unhappily, abandon religion. Some vil- 
lages, a little too timid, have pulled down 
their churches, for fear of being de- 
nounced. In the province in which I 
reside, four villages have done so. The 
religious of almost all the convents have 
returned to their parents* homes; a few 
only of the more intrepid having remained 
to take care of the houses. I burn with 
desire to go through the country, to for- 
tify the minds of the Christians ; but that 
is impossible ; I should be arrested im- 
mediately, and the Christians themselves 
would not receive me, for fear of being 
denounced. 

“ I do not know if all our fellow bre- 
thren arc the same as myself ; I think they 
are not much better. My lord, who is 
tinder surveillance of a Mandarin, has 
fallen sick, when coming to administer 
confirmation. MM. Cucnot and Miallon 
are probably dead by this time. The 
Mandarin who protects us has just died. 
Such are the latest news which I have 
received from Dong-uni.” 

The United States ship Peacock left 
China on the 29th of December last, on a 
diplomatic mission to Cochin-China and 
Siam, having on board an American gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roberts; as special agent of 
the U. S. Government. The Peacock, at 
first, endeavoured to make Turon Ray; 
but owing to strong contrary winds ami 
currents, was unable to do so, and finally 
put into Phuyen Harbour, lower down 
on the same coast. This harbour is said 
to be a safe and commodious one, well 
sheltered from the northerly winds. It is 
distant from the capital, Hue, where the 
king resides, about five or six days* journey 
overland. Owing to various causes, not 
explained, the object of the mission was 
not accomplished! and after remaining at 
Phuyen uhout one month (from the 5tli 
of January to tlie 8tli of February), the 
Peacock proceeded to Bankok. While tlie 
Peacock was at Siam, a French missionary 
arrived there, who bad fled from Cochin- 
China to the borders of the country, and 
lmd obtained permission from the Siaiflcso 
government to repair to Bankok. It was 
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reported ; $»t many Christians had been 
compelled to trample on the cross. — Siny. 
Chmn , May 9. ^ 

The United States* shipiiwcocA, after 
leaving Cochin China, proceeded to Ban- 
kok, where the mission was more success- 
ful, having completed a commercial treaty 
with the Siamese Government. The ves- 
sel remained at Bankok upwards of six 
weeks (from the 18th of February to the 
7th April), when she left for Singapore. 
During her stay at Bankok, a conflagra- 
tion took place, by which the whole 
Christian parish of Santa Cruz, consisting 
of about loO to 200 liuts, was burnt down ; 
two or three lives only were lost. This 
parish adjoins the British Factory where 
the mission resided. 


Extract of a letter written from on 
board the Huyfi Lindsay steamer, in her 
last trij) to the Red Sea, dated Hodee- 
dah : — “ On our arrrival here, we found 
the place in possession of Mahomed Ali’s 
rebellious Toorkish soldiers, who, last 
year, made an attack on, and held posses- 
sion of Mckka, until driven out by tlie 
Nizam Judecd, or regular troops of the 
Pasha. They have also taken possession 
of Mocha and other places along the coast, 
such as Zcebed, Bait- ul Fukeli, &t\ At 
Zeebed they made a prisoner of Sayud 
Abdoolah, the governor of Mocha, and 
brought him to Ilodecdali, where he was 
put to death, having been discovered cor- 
responding with the Wuhbccs of Duraiyah, 
whom he excited to come and release him 
from the hand of the Toorks. The Wall- 
bees did, indeed, advance on Ilodcedah ; 
but retired on being presented with S»y- 
ud Adbookih’s dead body, ami told that 
lie lmd met his death in an attempt to 
escape from the guard. Toorkccbil Mas, 
formerly a slave of Mahomed Ali*s, and 
once governor of Mckka, is tlie leader of 
this rebellious band, and is, as would ap- 
pear, a brave and active commander, who 
possesses some of the better parts of his 
quondam master’s character. He hud 
not permitted his troops to plunder any 
of the places which he had taken posses- 
sion of ; and all the inhabitants, under an 
assurance that their persons and property 
would be respected, bad resumed their 
usual occupations. At Iloodedab, we 
found the trade going on us usual ; and 
the Arabs altogether more civil than at 
Mookullnh, or than they otherwise would 
have been if not under the government 
of the Toorks. Khoohid Aga, who was 
(2 B) 
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commanding, was most polite and atten- 
tive to our party, and offered guides to 
conduct us* vyfcerever we wished to go 
during our~ stay^f The Imam of Senna, 
to whom these places belong, is sunk in 
effeminacy and debauchery, and has so 
long permittee^ his deputies to make ex- 
actions on tne people, such as they could 
ill bear, that the mercantile Arabs scarce- 
Jy view with dislike their new masters. 
Toorkee bil Mas, in order to maintain 
liis popularity, is at present obliged to 
wink at some lawless acts of his followers, 
who amount to two thousand fighting 
men ; but if able to retain his power, and 
allowed time to organize a system of go- 
verment, the change may be of infinite 
service to this part of Arabia. The rebels 
have possessed themselves of the whole 
of Mahomed Ali's ships now in the Ara- 
bian Gulph, and have written to the Sul- 
tan of Constantinople of their proceed- 
ings. Some are disposed to think that 
they have been encouraged to rebel by the 
authorities at Constantinople, and to 
make a diversion in the Sultan’s favour ; 
but for this opinion their appears no good 
foundation, and the real cause for their re- 
belling was, that their demands for arrears 
of pay were not attended to. When driven 
from Mekka. they retired to Juddah ; and 
when obliged to evacuate the latter, they 
seized all the treasure, guns, &c. in the 
place, and sailed away with the ships then 
in the harbour. The pay of all the Pasha’s 
troops is at least twelve months in ar- 
rears, and the soldiers are much dissatis- 
fied. Those of them now stationed at 
Kamfida demanded, the other day, their 
pay from their commander, Ismael Beg, 
who drove out the Toorks from Mckka, 
and as he would not satisfy them they 
shot him .” — Bombay Gaz. April 2%. 


UaefjaUfe of iJag&ati. 

A letter from Bagdad, dated 17th Febru- 
ary, published in the Bombay Gazette , 
states the following facts : — “ The Basha 
is most anxious to have a complete and 
efficient army and flotilla, among which 
he wants to equip some steam-boats— 
adopting the bitumen of Hit and Hum- 
mum Ali for fuel ; but the present state 
of the country will not him allow to put 
bis plans into execution. 

“ The plans of Ali Itezah, Basha of 
Bagdad, must appear palpable to every 
one. ‘ The Porte is now tottering from 
its base of power : and Irak Arabia, with 
part of Kurdistan and Adjome, will form 
as nice a little independent government 
as any Turk could desire. Ali was for- 
merly a dervise, so his first rise was in 
the sanctuary of a mosque : as a fanatic 


Ibis bravery was conspicuous against some 
rebel Bashas, for which he was rewarded 
with the gomoroock of Smyrna. In this 
lucrative situation he amassed enough of 
ill-gotten wealth to purchase a Baslialic, 
— Aleppo. Last year, he commanded the 
Sultan's forces at the reduction of Bag- 
dad, and quietly assumed the reins of 
government, of which he will give but little 
account during the present state of of- 
fairs.” 


On the 18th of July the Boms , a ship 
of 100 guns, was launched at Alexandria. 
The Pacha, who was present, expressed 
the most lively satisfaction at this new 
proof of the activity of his chief engineer, 
Carisy Bey. The Pacha's fleet now con- 
sists of Reven ships, seven frigates, five 
corvettes, and eight brigs. — Le Moniteur 
del' Egypt. 

Letters from Alexandria announce 
the death of Defter Bey, son-in-law 
of the Pacha. He has left a fortune of 
100,000,000 of piasters, which he acquir- 
ed in command of the army at the con- 
quest of Dorfour. The whole of this 
large sum will, of course, be seized by the 
Pacha, to which it will be a most season- 
able supply, after the vacuum created in 
the treasury by the late ^ campaign against 
the Porte. The army of the Pacha 
which has returned from Turkey is to be 
stationed along the coast, but the fleet is 
to proceed to Candia, where he contem- 
plates gigantic changes. The Greeks of 
that island are, however, very much dis- 
contented with their new sovereign, and 
dread the introduction of the Egyptian 
system of monopoly. A messenger has 
arrived at Alexandria, bringing some rich 
presents from the Sultan as ajpeace- offering 
to his vassal ; but it is believed that both 
the Sovereign and the tributary contem- 
plate a new contest the moment they 
have recruited their now exhausted re- 
sources. 

&u0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Governor Bourke left Sydney in April 
on a visit to Hunter’s and Paterson’s 
rivers, and the Green Hills. The ad- 
dresses presented to him speak the lan- 
guage of tranquillity and content. 

1 1 is said that a society is about to be 
formed, and that, too, by individuals re- 
cently arrived, whose object will be to 
promote and encourage, by the most vi- 
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gorous means, the consumption of colo- 
nial produce alone, to the absolute exclu- 
sion of that of every other place, as far as 
it is practicable— its members undertaking 
to deny themselves the use of any luxury 
or neccessary which is not strictly of colo- 
nial growth or manufacture .— Sydney Gaz. 

The hill of Woolloomoolloo, formerly 
a frightful picture for the eye to rest upon 
from Sydney, is at length stripped of its 
sombre covering, and begins to present 
to the view the most pleasing prospect, 
from the number of gentlemen’s seats and 
tastefully laid-out gardens which appear 
scattered about it . — L id. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

A meeting of the merchants, traders, 
and others, was yesterday held at the Laun- 
ceston Hotel, for the purpose of addres- 
sing the Lieut- Governor upon the subject 
of the very serious losses to which they 
are continually exposed, by the facility 
with which parties, after incurring large 
debts, can leave this town for Sydney or 
elsewhere, before any legal process can be 
obtained to stay tlieir hasty departure. 
The meeting was numerously and res- 
pectably attended; several resolutions 
were proposed, seconded, and unanimously 
agreed to. — Independent , Mar. 16. 

“ The party politics of the colony,” 
says the Launceston Advertiser , “ seem 
to bubble less loud than they did — for a 
personal squabble or two will not take 
rank in public estimation with politics.” 
The same paper states that the trade of 
the islund is depressed ; and that in Laun- 
ceston, as elsewhere, the cry continues, 
as usual — want of money. “ Is coin 
subject to the blight — does it diminish of 
its own accord ? When it is said ‘ the 
money has all gone out of tlio country,' 


one would BUppose that it vanished like 
Abdallah's riches. Men.^are always at 
inventing figures of ^either to 

hoodwink themselvesaf their neighbours. 
Thus it is that men cry out that money is 
scarce, when they should deplore their 
past extravagance, and resolve on fruga- 
lity in future. If money is scarce, what 
makes it so ? Taxes — the necessaries of 
life — and extravagance. But the chief of 
these is extravagance — and that men have 
it in their power to avoid.” 

A little vessel called the Friendship , 
belonging to Mr. Griffiths of Launceston, 
had returned to port, after an absence of 
scarcely four months, with a cargo of seal 
and kangaroo skins, salt, seal-oil, &c., to 
the value of £1700. 

Complaints are made of the inefficiency 
of the police at Launceston. Life and 
propertyare stated to be so insecure at that 
side of the island, that several respectable 
families intend leaving their farms, retir- 
ing to town, or quitting the colony, until 
things alter for the better. 

The people of Launceston congratulate 
themselves on the bustle and trade which 
is witnessed on their still half-formed 
quays. At the latest accounts there were 
four ships laying in the harbour, direct 
from Britain, besides several others from 
various ports, and two had just sailed for 
England. Rut a short time since, the 
residents at Launceston received their 
goods over-land from Hobart Town. 
Now they send vessels laden with mer- 
chandize to that place. 

The Colonial Times says, in future, all 
educated convicts are, immediately on 
their arrival, to be sent to Tasman's Pe- 
ninsula, there to remain till the termina- 
tion of their sentence, to be kept to hard 
labour, strictly rationed, and allowed no 
indulgence. 


#o0t0trtpt. 


Accounts from Bombay to the 1 7tli June add nothing, to our stock of news, 
either at that or the other presidencies. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

SERVICES OF MR. W. A, BROOKE. 

Judicial and Revenue Department , 
March 1, 1333. — The Right Honourable 
the Governor-general .in Council was 
pleased, by Orders in the Political Depart, 
ment of the 19th February 1833. to ac- 
cept the resignation tendered by Mr. W. A. 
Brooke of 1ms office of a judge of the Pro. 
vinciitl Court of Appeal for the division of 
Benares, Mr. Brooke continuing to retain 
charge of the office of agent to the Gover- 
nor-general at Benares. On the occasion 
of Mr. Brooke*s resignation of his judicial 
functions, his Lordship in Council deems 
it incumbent upon him to express the high 
sense he entertains of his official character. 
During a period of more than sixty years* 
excellent service, Mr. Brooke has enjoyed 
the uninterrupted approbation of the Go- 
vernment, and he has earned the respect 
and affection of the whole community, 
both European and native. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ASSIST. SURGEON C. GRIFFITHS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta , April 15, 
1833. — At a European General Court- 
Martial, held at Cawnpore on the 15th 
March 1833, of which Col. F. ,T. T. 
Johnston, of the 8th L.C. was president. 
Assist. Surg. Charles Griffiths, late of the 
70th N.I , was arraigned on the following 
charge : 

Charge.— “ Assist. Surg. Charles Grif- 
fiths, late of the 70th regt. N.I., placed 
in arrest by order of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on the following charge : 

“ Having, in contempt of military order 
and subordination, addressed to Captain 
Douglas, deputy assistant adjutant general 
of the Saugor division of the army, a letter 
dated the 1st Jan. 1833, containing asser- 
tions regarding Lieut. Col. Aubert, com- 
manding the 70th regiment, his late com- 
manding officer, which are false and 
groundless, and injurious and degrading 
to the character of Lieut. Col. Aubert.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence. — “ The court is 
of opinion that the prisoner is guilty of the 
whole charge alleged against him, and 
sentences him to be suspended from rank 
and pay for the period of six months.** 
Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) E. Barnes, 

Commander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief remarks, that 
much irrelevant matter has been intro- 


duced into the proceedings on the trial of 
Mr. Assist. Surg. Griffiths. 

However necessary it may have been to 
go into evidence to prove the fact of a 
want of confidence on the part of the mar- 
ried officers of the 70th N.I. in Mr, 
Griffiths* professional abilities, it was not 
correct in the court (and it was the court 
itself that forced the inquiry) to enter into 
an examination of Mr. Griffiths* skill and 
practice, thereby making themselves judges 
of the same, in order to determine whe- 
ther there were or not sufficient grounds 
for such want of confidence. 

The evidence of Serg. Major Walton 
ought not to have been permitted, as it 
related to a fact totally unconnected with 
the case before the court, and to a circum- 
stance which took place in 1830, which is 
two years before Mr. Griffiths*s complaint 
against his commanding officer of alarm - 
ing patients in hospital by his inquiries 
after their health ; and the fact of Serg. 
Major Walton being alarmed by the kind- 
ness of Lieut. Col. Aubert, in lecommend- 
ing him, when ill with fever, to go out 
into the district for change of air, and 
offering him a tent and elephant for his 
accommodation, is altogether absurd. But 
the court was still more irt error in allow- 
ing Mr. Griffiths to introduce such lan- 
guage as the following extract exhibits, 
into bis defence, viz . “ Can Colonel Au- 
bert deny that he attempted to practise a 
very unwarrantable experiment upon the 
Sergeant Major ? I think not: and his 
artfully omitting to inform me of his own 
part in this transaction shows he was aware 
that his conduct was not what it ought to 
have been. I aver that lie is chargeable 
with duplicity.*’ 

Much indulgence is always allowed to a 
prisoner in making his defence, but he 
should be restrained from using unbecom- 
ing language, and advancing actual charges 
in the course thereof. 

There are many other parts of Mr. 
Griffith’s defence highly objectionable, 
and which ought to have been put a stop to 
by the court. 

The suspension from rank and pay of 
Assist. Surg. Griffiths is to commence 
from the date on which this order may be 
published at Cawupore. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

May 3. Mr. J. W. Grant to be commercial resi- 
dent at Eta wall and Cal pee. 

13. Mr. E. Decdes to be secretary to Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. J. B. Lawrcll to be assistant to export ware- 
house-keeper. 
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Financial Department. 

Map 3. Mr. W. 11. Oakes to be sub-treasurer. 

Mr. J. A. Dorln to be deputy accountant general 
and accountant to military department. 

Mr. F. Macnagbten to be 3d member of govern- 
ment agency. 

. Judicial and Revenue Department. 

April 12. Mr. Walter Ewer, commissioner of 
revenue and circuit for 10th or Sarun division, to 
ofH elate as a judge of courts of Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawlut at Allahabad. 

Mr. G. Mainwaring, ditto as commissioner of re* 
venue and circuiL of 10th or Sarun division. 

Mr. G. A. C. Plowden, ditto as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Chittagong. 

2(1. Mr. C. llaikcs to be assistant under commls^ 
si oner of revenue and circuit for 1st or Meerut 
division. 

May 3. Mr. T. Taylor to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Buggoerali. 

"Mr. F. J. Halliilay to he joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Noacolty. 

Mr. W. Rraddon to officiate as a judge of courts 
of Suddcr Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at 
presidency. 

Mr. P. E. l'alton, ditto as commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit for 20th or Burdwan diviaiop, in 
room of Mr. Braddon. 

l.T Mr. A. F. Donnelly to be assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of zillah 24-pergunnahs. 

Mr. Charles Gubbins to be second assistant to 
commissioner and governor-general’s agent at 
Dehlee. 

Mr. E. Thomas to be assistant to commissioner 
of Kumaon. 

Mr. E. L. Hodgson to be assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 1st or Meerut 
division. 

Mr. J. S. Dumerguc to be assistant under ditto 
ditto of 11th or Patna division. 

Mr. C. T. Davidson to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Tipperah, during absence of Mr. 
G. Gough. 

Mr. T. Richardson to be civil and session judge 
of zillah Dacca (consequent on the new regulation 
for forming the jurisdiction of the city ol Dacca 
and the zillah of Dacca Jelalpore into one district, 
to be denominated the Zillah of Dacca). 

Mr. W. II. Martin to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Dacca , stationed at Furrcedpore. 

Mr. T. C. Scott to be deputy collector, and to 
officiate as magistrate of Dacca. 

Mr. J. Shaw, formerly judge and magistrate of 
Dacca Jelalpore, to officiate, until further orders, 
as civil and session judge of Tipperah. 

20. Mr. G. W. Uuttyc to be head-assistant to 
magistrate and collector of Zillah Jungle Mehuls. 

Mr. O. W. Malet to lie assistant under comiris- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 19th or Cuttack 
division, 

Mr. H. Millctt to officiate, until further orders, 
as commissioner of revenue and circuit of 20th or 
Burdwan division. 


Furlough .— May 13. The Hon. R. F. Moore, se- 
cond Tanjore commissioner, to proceed to Europe 
from Madras. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort-William , April 23, 11133.— Capt. John Thom- 
son, corps of engineers, to be agent for construc- 
tion of iron suspension bridges, and superinten- 
dent of the Circular and Eastern canals. 

Acting Ens. Robert Price, of infantry, to be 
ensign, from 19th March 11133, to fill a vacancy, In 
sue. to W. H. Phibbs transf. to invalid estab. 

Cadet of Engineers J. L. D. Sturt and Cadets of 
Infantry J. S.' B. Tulloch and Wm. Vine admitted 
on establishment.— Mr. J. II. W. Waugh admitted 
on ditto as an assist, surgeon. 

Capt. Edw. Morshead, GOth N.I., permitted, at 
liis own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany from 30th April 1033. 
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40 th N.I. Ens. John Erskinc to be licut., from 
20th Oct. ja32, v. Hay dec. 

Head-Quarter*, March 20 and ^^> 1033.— The 
following orders confirmed SurJP^ftphompson, 
2d L.C., to take charge of office 'and' records of 
superintending surgeon, western division, in room 
of Mr. Superintend. Surg. Ludlow, proce ded on 
leave towards Bombay ; date 19th March 1833.— 
Lieut, and Adj. G. S. Lawrence, 3d brig, horse 
artillery, to act as adj. to Sirhind div. of artil- 
lery! date 11th Feb. 

Maj. J. Thomson, 31st N.I., late deputy paym. 
at Dinapore, to do duty with European regt. j and 
Maj. W. H. Hewitt, 40th regt., to do duty with 
G2d N.I. 

April 2.— The following division and regimental 
orders confirmed Assist. Surg. H. M. Twcd- 
deli, 52rf regt., to afford medical aid, during pre- 
sent season, to civil and military officers residing 
at Mussoorie, and Assist. Surg. J. H. Scrrell to 
take medical charge of 52d N.I., during absence of 
Assist. Surg. T weddell; date lltli March.— Assist. 
Surg. G. Anderson, 1st L.C., to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Saharunporc, during 
temporary absence, on leave, of Assist- Surg. Fal- 
coner; date 17th March.— Local Lieut, and Adj. 
II. Forster, 3d local horse, to act as 2d in com- 
mand of regt., during absence of Lieut. Meade; 
date 15th March 1833. 

April 3. — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Tritton, of 
II. M. 11th L, Drags., to do duty at Landour De- 
pftt; and Capt. H. Astier, of H.M. 31st Foot (re- 
cently app. to do duty with depdt) to remain with 
his regiment. 

Fort William , April 30.— 10/* Regt. N.I. Ens. 
Francis Wallace to lie licut., v. J. Brooke struck 
off, with rank from 15th Nov. 1H33, v. W. Minto 
prom. — Supermini. Ens. II. E. Pearson brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

tittth N.I. Lieut. G. H. M. Dalby to be capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. G. P. Brooke to be lieut. from 
fith Oct. 113:12, in sue. to J. Thompson retired.— 
Ens. F. G. Backhouse to be licut., from 25th April 
1033, v. A. Barclay dec. 

Licut. Richard Raban, 4th N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 21st April 1033. 

The following Acting Ensigns and cadet of In- 
fantry to be Ensigns, to fill vacancies on establish- 
ment : — F. W. Horne, from 24th March 1032, in 
sue. to G. N. C- Hall dec. — George John Brietzche, 
from 25th ditto, in sue. to W. F. Alexander dec. — 
J. T. Harwood, from 29th do., in sue. to J. H. 
Peck dec. 

Assist. Surg. Andrew Walker to continue in 
charge of medical duties of civil station of Agra 
during authorized absence of Assist. Surg. James 
Duncan. 

Assist. Surg. II. H. Goodevc, u.n., app. to me- 
dical duties of civil station of Midnapore, v. 
Craigic. 

Veterinary Surg. R. B. Parry to be temporarily 
attached to central stud, during absence of Veteri- 
nary Surg. Lindsay. (The temporary app. of Mr. 
Parry to Hurrianan estab., dated 15m Oct. 1332, 
cancelled.) 

Head-Quarters , April 4. — The following district 
and station orders confirmed: — Cant. S. L. Thorn- 
ton, 13th N.I., to perform duties of major of 
brigade in Rohilcund, during absence of Capt. 
Hay; date 2d March. — Acting Ens. W. M. Roberts, 
attached to 13th N.I., to act as adj. to 3d local 
horse, during Local Lieut. Froster’s employment 
as second in command ; date 16th March. — Assist. 
Surg. A. Walker (1st) to afford medical aid to civil 
station of Agra on departure of Assist. Surg. Dun- 
can ; date 24th Feb. 

April 6.— Superintending Surg. W. A. Venour 
posted to Ncemuch. 

April 9.— The following station aud regimental 
orders confirmed ; — Lieut. T. G. Dundas to act as 
station staff at Bcrhampore, and adj. to 72d N.I., 
during absence, on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. R. W. 
Beatson ; date 5th April. 

Lieut. H. J. McGeorgc, 7th, to do duty with 
detachment of G3d N.I. at Dinapore until 15lh 
Nov. 1833. 

Eus. D. Lumsden removed, at his own request, 
from 36th to 27th N.I. 
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April 10.— Capt. E. Marshall, 71st N.T., to do 
duty at Landour Depot ; date 21st March. 

Assist. Surg. A. K. Lindsay to officiate as garrl- 
' vat Chunar, during absenco of 
dth. 



to t n May 9,—Infantry. Major Thus* 
Oliver to be lieut. coL, from 80th April 1833, v. R* 
T. Seyer dec. 

Left 'Wing Surop . Regt. Ens. Francis Harrison 
tobelieut., from 2d May 1833, v. J. King dec. 


3d N.I. Cant. S. D. Riley to be major, and Lieut. 
David Downing to be capt. of a comp., Rom 20th 
April 1833, In sue. to T. Oliver prom. — Superuum. 
LleutXharlesO'Brien brought on effective strength 
of regt. 

29 th N. J. Lieut. David Simpson to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. G. B. Reddie to be lieut., from 
24th April 1833, in sue. to C. Pearce retired. 


60fA N.I. Lieut. T. E. A. Napleton to be capt. 
of a comp., and Ens. Thomas Riddell to be lieut., 
from 30th April 1833, in sue. to E. Morshead re- 
signed. 

Lieut. John Martin, 41st N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 3d May 1833. 


Head-Quarters, April 16, 18, and ID.— Assist. 
Surg. E. T. Downes, 61st regt., to officiate as 
garrison assist, surg. at Allahabad, until 15th Oct. 
1833. 


The following division and other orders con- 
firmed Cadet H. Brougham to duty with 3d 
L.C. at Sultan pore, Benares, until 1st July, when 
he will proceed to join 10th L.C. ; date 9tn April. 
—Lieut. A. C. Scott to act as adj. to 70th N.I., and 
Ens. J. T. Fergusson to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to ditto, during absence on duty of Lieut, 
and Adj. Harris and Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. 
Mercer; date 10th March. — Lieut. G. Brockman 
to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to 24th N.I., 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Spry ; date 

23d N.I, Lieut. C. Chester to be adj., v. Holmes 
prom. 

Assist. Surg. T. Smith, m.d., app. to 8th L.C. 


for so long at his corps may form a part of troops 
furnishing garrison guards. 

Surg. William Pitt Muston restored to military 
branch of service, and placed at disposal of com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Surg. John Grant to be apothecary to Hon. 
Company, v. Muston. 

Cavalry, Lieut. Col. James Kennedy to be col., 
from 86th Dec. 1832, v. J. Gordon dec. — Major 
Adam Duffln to be lieut. coL, from 26th Dec. 
1832, v. J. Kennedy prom. 

7 thL.C, Capt. E. J. Honywood to be major, 
Lieut. B. T. Phillips to be capt. of a troop, and 
Comet Whalley Master to be lieut., from 26th 
Dec. 1832, in sue. to A. Duffln prom. 

The following acting ensigns to be ensigns, to fill 
'vacancies on establishment: — Infantry. H. T. 
Combe, from 23d April 1833, in sue. to J. Brooke 
struck off; Geo. Dabton, from 23d do., in sue. to 
F. Torrens resigned ; H. S. Stewart, from 23d do., 
in sue. to J. Thompson retired ; and A. H. Ross, 
from 22d do.. In sue. to J. Hay dec. 

Cadet of Cavalry George CunUffe to be acting 
cornet, to enable him to draw allowances autho- 
rized by Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Major Hugh Ross, 42d N.I., to officiate as town 
and fort major of Fort William, during absence 
of Capt. Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bart., or until 
further orders. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — April 23. 
Surg. D. Harding. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe — April 29. Lieut. H. Maynard, 24th 
N.I., far health. — May 11. Lieut. Edw. Darvall, 
57th N.I., on private affairs. — 23. Ens. Wm. 
Broad foot, right wing Europ. regt., for health. 

To China. — April 30. Lieut. J. G. Lawson, 2d 
L.C., for two years, for health (eventually to N.S. 
Walcsf. 

Cancelled . — May 11. The leave to proceed to 
Europe, granted on 7th Jan. last, to Capt. W. H. 
Howard, Europ. regt. 


Fort William , May 11. — Lieut. Darvall, 57th 
N.I., to take charge of invalids, &c. of Hon. 
Company's service, proceeding to Europe on II. C. 
Ch. ship Lord Amherst, in room of Capt. Howard. 

May 16.— 1 6th N.I. Capt. James McLaren to be 
major, Lieut. H. M. Graves to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. W. G. McConnel to be lieut., from 3d 
May 1833, in sue. to H. E. Peach dec. 

Mr. J. A. Dorln to be accountant in military 
department, v. Oakes. 

Mr. R. Dring, with rank of local lieut., to have 
temporary command of a detachment of Ram- 
ghur hat. at Surobhulpbre. 


Head-Quarters, April 20- — ' The following divi- 
sion and other orders confirmed Assist. Surg. M. 
McN. Rind to take medical chaTge of 13th N.I., 
as a temp, arrangement ; date 26th March. — Assist. 
Surg. C. McKinnon, m.d., to do duty with 8th 
L.C., as a temp, arrangement; date 36th March. 
—Ens. C. H. Wake to act as adj. to four comps, 
of 34th N.I. during their separation from head- 
quarters of regt. ; date 18th March. 

2d-Lieut. A. M. Seppings removed from 2d 
comp. 3d bat., to 2d comp. 4th bat. artillery 1 and 
Sd-Llaut. K. J. White from latter to formic, 

Lieut. G. E. Holllngs, 38th, and EaA R. G. 
George, 7th N.V., exempted from farther exami- 
nation, having been declared by examiners of Col- 
lege of Fort William to be fully qualified for du- 
ties of Interpreter to a native corps. 


Fort William, May 23.— The following appoint- 
ments made in amy commissariat department, to 
fill existing vacancies Lieut. CoL William Dun- 
lop, 49th N.I., and officiating town and fort 
j». v major of Fort William, to be deputy com. general, 
E. Reach dec.— Lieut. T. J Nuthau, 46th 
.W.I., and Ens. George Newbolt, 31st N.I., to be 
sub-assUtants com. general. 

Lieut. Edward Brace, 48th N.I., to officiate as 
fort adj. of Fort William, v. Cornel Loughnan, 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

May 3. Morgiana, Feathers, from Liverpool 
and Madras ; and Corvo (Amr.), Towne, from Bos- 
ton.— 5. Ruby, Ilill, from Madras and Eskapilly. 
—6. VElise , Ballot, from Bourbon.— 16. Janet, 
Rodger, from Glasgow, Manilla, and Singapore. 
—17. William Wilson, Miller, from Mauritius and 
Moulmein. — 20. H.C.S. Duke of York, Locke, 

from London and Madras 26. H.C.S*. Inglis, 

Dudman, from London and Madras ; Tyrvr, El- 
lis, from Rio de Janeiro ; Elizabeth , Hill, from 
Liverpool ; and Hooghly (Amr.), Bacon, from Bos- 
ton — 27. Industry, Coombes, from Isle of France, 
Madras, and Eskapilly. — 28. Calcutta, Molleyn/ 
from Stockholm ; and Welcome, Buchanan, from 
Glasgow. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

April 25. United States, Webb, for Boston; 
and Tauje, Richards, for Bombay.— 26. Thomas 
Dougall, Brown, for Mauritius. — 27. Dunvegan 
Castle , Duff, for London.— 28. Livingston, Cow- 
ley, for Liverpool; and Indue, Haggart, for 
Glasgow.— May 1. Madras,. Thornton, for Liver- 
pool.— 7 . Ann, Adler, for Mauritius — 8. Ernaad , 
Gillett, for London. — 19. Crown, Cowman, for 
LiverpooL— 23. Bengal, Lee, for London. — 94. 
Ruby, Hill, for Mauritius. — Juirn 3. Hooghly, 
Reeves, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb . 18. At Juanpore, the lady of Mqjor Eck- 
ford, of a son. 

March 22. At Coel, the lady of J. O. Beckett, 

E 4l^n4. d At^awTlpore, the lady of George Crof- 
ton. Esq., H.M . 16th Lancers, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. J. C. De Gama, of a daughter. 
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17. At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. W. J. Thomp- 
son. assist. com. gen., of a daughter. 

— At sea, the lady of , Capt. J. Ricketts, of the 
bark Austin, of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. O. Scale*, of a daughter. 

S3. At Dacca. Mrs. Kallonas. of a daughter. 

35. At Berhampore, the lady of Lieut. J. C. 
Rouse. H.M. Buffs, of a daughter. 

— At Mlrxapore. the lady ofW. H. Woodcocke, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

2(3. At Mhow. the lady or Capt. Windsor Par- 
ker. major of brigade, of a son. 

27. At Cuttack, the lady of Major T. Dundas, 
47th N.I.. of a son. 

— At Garden Reach, the lady of Francis Mac- 
noghten, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

80. At Landour, the lady of Lieut. Fairhead, 
38th N.I.. of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Chas. Urege, of a daugh- 
ter. 

May 3. At Meerut, the lady at Capt. G. D. 
Roebuck, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Ewan, of a son. 

A. At Mhow. the lady or Lieut. R. H. De 
Montmorency. 65th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Major J. Low. of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. W. Smalley, of a son. 

6. At Garden Reach, the lady or John Francks, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

6. At Allahabad, the lady of H; B. Harington. 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

6. At Howrah, the lady or Capt. Charles Bell, 
of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Hullock, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Lingham, of a son. 

13. At Howrah, Mrs. J. Floyd, jun., of a daugh- 
ter. 

14. At Dacca, the lady of Thomas Richardson, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

+ — At Calcutta, Mrs. H. Williams, of a son. 

15. At Cliunar, the lady of Capt. C. A. Mun- 
ro, 74th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. Evans, Esq., of 
a son. 

16. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. W. Stone, of a son. 

17. At Calcutta, the lady of David Ross, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

19. At Barrackpore, the wife of Ens. H. Pal- 
mer, interp. and qu. mast., 48th N.I., of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Biss, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Richard 
Home, of a daughter. 

20. At Chuwringhee, the lady of H. W. Coult- 
mah. Esq., H.M.'#6th regt., of a daughter. 

21. At Hooghly, the lady of T. A. Wise, m.d., 
of a son. 

92. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. VemieUw, of a son. 

24. At Allahabad, the lady of J. Dunsmttre, 
Esq., of a ■on. The child survived only a few 
hours. 

25. At Azlmghur, the lady of J. Thomason, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

27. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. A. T. Smith, 
department of public works, of a daughter. 

28. At Cawnpore, the lady of Henry Newinarch, 
Esq., of a son. 

June 4. At Fort William, the lady of Capt. D. 
Birrell, Bengal Europ. regt., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 25. At Calcutta, James Henry Crawford, 
Esq., civil service, to Charlotte, third daughter 
of the late John Shakespear, Esq., civil service. 

27. At Calcutta, Charles Grant Udny, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Mrs. C. F. Hunter. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Sheddcn Homfray, 
youngest son of Sir J. Homfray, of Llandaff, to 
Catherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Capt. J. 
J. Denham, of the country service. 

Mm 4. At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Frederick, mer- 
chant, to Miss M. E. Gervaln. 

— At Moxuflfernore, In Tirhoot, Mr. II. G. 
Hampton, to Sopnia, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. T. Rawstone. 

5. At Calcutta, Alfred Arabin, major of brigade 
of Barrackpore, son of the late General Arabin, 
of West Drayton, Middlesex, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir William Russell, chief 
justice of Bengal. 

11. At Haoste. G. R. Talbot, £sq., adj. 8th regt. 
N.I., to Miss F. Piumbe. 


14. At Cawnpore, Charles Havelock, Esq., H.M. 
16th Lancers, to Mary, second daughter or James 
Wemyss, Esq., of the civil service. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Goodwin, mariner, 
to Miss Pulcheria Rebelro. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. William Baxter, to Miss 
Caroline Pratt. _ ' i 

— At Chandernagore, Mr. C. DonseUe, to Ben- 
Jaralne, eldest daughter of J. GkVetftfdegh, Esq. 

June 1. At Calcutta, J. A. Penman, Esq., sur- 
geon, to Mrs* Mary Ann Sarah Howard. 


DEATHS* 

April 7. At Mhow, Sarah, wife of Capt. Robert 
Taylor, 65th regt. Bengal N.I. 

10. At Monghier, Mrs. Martha Billon, aged 21* 

18. At Allahabad, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Tho- 
mas Cussons, aged 23. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Curling, of the 
H.C.'s Marine, aged 23. 

25. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of John Grims- 
dlck, Esq., aged 48. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. John Frederick Orton 
Hand, indigo planter, aged 32. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Castello, aged 32. 

27. At Allahabad, Eliza Janet, eldest daughter 
of M. H. Turnbull, Esq., of the civil service, 
aged 21. 

— At Meerut, Mr. Arthur Gibbon, aged 24. 

28. Miss Mary Jane Moran, aged 15. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Conally, snperin- 
tendant of semaphores, aged 70. 

May 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas White, pen- 
sioner in the H.C. marine. 

3. At Cawnpore, Major II. E. Peach, deputy 
commissary-general of the army ; an able, zealous, 
and upright public officer. 

— At Benares, Mr. Demetrius Galanos, aged 74. 
This gentleman was a native of Greece, and for 
many years he has devoted himself with singular 
assiduity to the study of the sacred language and 
literature of the Hindoos. He is understood to 
have left numerous translations from Sanscrit lnt& 
Greek. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. Mabert, aged 27. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. John Lewis, of the ship 
Hercules, aged 40. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. George Alexander Turn- 
bull, schoolmaster, aged 27* 

11. On the river, after a long and lingering ill- 
ness, the Hon. J. S. Hohlenberg, chief of his 
Danish Majesty’s settlement at Seram pore, aged 
38. 

13. At Calcutta, Sir John Wilmot Prideaux, 
Bart , of the Bengal military retired list, and for- 
merly of the 37th N.I. Sir John is succeeded by 
his brother. Major, now Sir Edmund Saunders 
Prideaux, of his Majesty's service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. H. Whatford, assistant 
to Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. Clarke Foreshaw, 
master H.C. marine, aged 33. 

— At Monghyr, Elizabeth Webberley., aged 66. 

16. At Calcutta, Emma, daughter of the late 

Mr. Malcolm Morrison. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. O. A. Thomas, aged 28. . 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Sutton, examiner. 
Military Board office, aged 43. 

19. At Dacca, after a lingering illness, Mary, 
(formerly Mrs. Arratoon), wife of Edmund Kent 
Ilume, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, in his 49th year, Edward Gor- 
don, Esq., of Madras. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. G. W. Kevmer, aged 16. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr.|Francis D Cruz, aged 60. 

21. At Calcutta, Charlotte, widow of the late 
Mr. J. T. Lane, Indigo planter, aged 47. 

24. At Calcutta, Sarah, daughter of Mr. T. J. 
Jon6fe, merchant, aged 15. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Crook, aged 63. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. William Bcnneham, aged 
33, assistant marine storekeeper. 

28. At Berhampore, Lvdla Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. J. L. Lavolne, of H.M. 3d Bufift. 

29. At Fort William, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Baldwin, lady of Capt. G. Baldwin, of H.M* 
31st regt. 

June 3. At Berhampore, Colonel Mitchell, C.B.* 
of H.M. 3d regt. or Duffs, commanding the sta- 
tion. 

Lately. At Sea, Mr. J. P. Aubrey, of the firm 
of Messrs. Currie and Co., of Calcutta. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS, 


battalion or pioneers. 


SERVICES or -COL. J. PRENDERGAST. 

Fort St. George, April SO, 1833.— Col. 
y. Prendergast, of the 39th regt of Native 
Infantry, is permitted to resign the ap- 
pointment of military auditor general, and 
to proceed, on sick certificate, to the Cape 
of Good Hope and eventually to England. 
His furlough will commence from the 
date of his embarkation. 

Coloner Prendergast has held the im- 
portant arid confidential office of military 
auditor general at this presidency upwards 
of twenty years. The zeal and integrity, 
the correctness and impartiality, which 
have invariably characterized the discharge 
of his duties, and the ready and able 
manner in which he has at all times afford- 
ed the Government the benefit of his ad- 
vice, has justly secured their entire confi- 
dence and esteem ; while the many valua- 
ble suggestions which he has, from time 
to time, offered, for the better management 
and control of different branches of mili- 
tary expenditure, have obtained for him 
frequent expressions of their approbation, 
and high commendations from the lion, 
the Court of Directors. The Right lion, 
the Governor in Council, on the retire- 
ment front office of Colonel Prendergast, 
derives satisfaction from publishing to the 
army tlie sense which he entertains of that 
officer's character und services. 


SALARY Qr .DKFARBS JUDGE ADVOCATE 
.GENERAL. 

Fort St. George , May 17, 1833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, in conformity to instructions from 
the' Hon. the Court of Directors, to fix the 
salary of deputies judge advocate general 
at this presidency at Its, 250 per mensem, 
in addition to full batta, with retrospective 
effect from the 22d ultimo, the date of re- 
ceipt of the Hon. Court's orders. 

' 2. From the date of operation of the 
new (increased) salary now sanctioned to 
deputies judge advocate general, the tra- 
velling allowances of lis. 3 per diem, au- 
thorized by Government on the 1st Dec. 
1829, to those officers when detached from 
their stations on duty, will cease. 

PALANQUIN ALLOWANCE TO ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George , June 4, 1833.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, under instructions from the lion, 
the Court of Directors, to authorize palan- 
quin allowance of 11a. 30 per mensem to 
assistant surgeons under this presidency 
when not in medical charge, of, but attach- 
ed to, and present with, regiments ; tliis'in* 


* ' Fort St: George, June 7, 1833.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following extract of 
a general letter in the Military Depart- 
ment from the Hon. Court of Directors, 
dated the 28th Dec. 1832 : 

“ W« are satisfied that one battalion of 
sappers and miners for pioneers, whichever 
they may be called) is sufficient for the 
wants of your presidency. We accord- 
ingly direct that the battalion of pioneer? 
be disbanded, the European officers re- 
turned to their respective regiments, and 
the native officers and soldiers transferred 
to the battalion of sappers, there to be ab- 
sorbed by casualties." 

2. The aforegoing orders are to have 
effect from the 1st Aug. next, and his 
Exc. the Commandcr-in-chief will he 
pleased to issue such subsidiary orders as 
may he necessary. 

COMPENSATION TO OFFICERS FOR LOSS OF 
MOUSES. 

Fort St. George , June 11, 1833.— The 
following extract from letter from the lion, 
the Court of Directors in the Military 
Department, dated the 26th Feb. 1833, is 
published for the information of the army: 

“ Tara. 1. Frequent applications having 
been made, to us to grant compensation to 
officers for the loss sustained by them from 
the abandonment of stations at which they 
have purchased or erected houses, we have 
resolved to establish the following rule : 

“ 2. Whenever a cantonment at which 
officers have drawn only half-batta shall be 
abandoned, such officer shall be. allowed 
six months extra Jialf-batta, as a compen- 
sation for loss of houses, but no compen- 
sation allowance shall be granted to any 
officer either on the abandonment or on 
the first occupation of a full -batta station, 
officers in receipt of full batta being con- 
sidered to be in the field." 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. D. BIRLEY, 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain , Mdrck 
25, 1833.— The following extracts from* 
the confirmed proceedings of an European 
general court-martial, hoklen at Fort St. 
George on tlie 6th March 1833, by virtue 
of a warrant from his Exc. Lieut. Gen. the 
Hon. Sir R. Win. O* Callaghan, k.c.b., 
Commander-in-chief, are published to the 
army: — 

Lieut. Daniel Birley, of the 27th regt. 
of N.I., placed in arrest by order of Lieut* 
Col. Leonard Cooper, commanding the- 
same regi mention the following charges. 

First CVwrg?.— For scandalous and in-* 
famous behaviour, such as is unbecoming 





^ehinlflA cf M iiflker «tAS ^iiide- 
nuii 9 in Inifin^ at Palaventro, ol- the 
.morning cf the. 18th of Feb. 1833, entered 
the quarters of Lieut. John Alfred fitod- 
dart, of the 5th regt. of N.I., and then and 
4here vilified and aspersed the character of 
Ens. and Adj. Hillyar Young Pope, of 
the 27th regt. of N.I., more especially by 
designating him "< a damned liar : " such 
•aspersion having direct reference to a 
charge which had been preferred by him, 
JLieut. Birley, against the said fins. Pope, 
on the 14th of July 1831, and which had 
?>een officially returned to him,. Lieut. 
Birley, as unwarrantable and unjustifiable, 
iy order of liis fixe, the Commander-in. 
chief, as set forth in a letter from the Ad- 
jutant-general of the Army, under dale 
the 26th of July 1831. 

Second Charge, — For conduct ;to the pre- 
judice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in neglect of the fifth paragraph of 
'the fourteenth section of Standing Orders, 
in the following instances. 

'First Instance. — In having, at the time 
and place set forth in the first charge, been 
rout of his quarters without leave, visiting, 
when in the sick report. 

Second Instance. — In having, at the 
-same place, on the evening of the same 
day, been again out of his quarters, with- 
out leave, when in the sick report. 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

(Signed) Leonard Cooper, 

' Lieut. Col. Com., 27th regt. N.I. 
"Palaveram, 27th Feb. 1833. .. 

The court having most maturely weigh, 
ed and considered the whole of the evi- 
dence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Lieut. 
Daniel Birley, of the 27th regt. of N.I., 
hath advanced in his defence, and the evi- 
dence in support thereof, is of opinion : 

Finding on the First Charge. — That the 
prisoner is guilty of behaviour unbecom- 
ing an officer, in having, at Palaveram, 
on the 18th of February 1833, aspersed 
the character of Ensign Hillyar Young 
Pope, of the 27th regt. of N.I,, by ac- 
cusing him of 44 lying," such aspersion 
having direct reference to a charge which 
had been preferred by him, Lieut. Birley, 
against the said Ens. Pope, on the 14tfa 
July X8SJ, and which rhad been officially 
returned to him, Lieut. Birley, as unwar- 
rantable and unjustifiable, by order of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief, as set forth 
in a letter from the adjutant general of the 
army, under date the 26th of July 1831 ; 
but not guilty of the remainder of the 
charge. 

Finding on the First Instance of the 
Second Charge.-— That the prisoner is 
guilty. 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
Second Charge.— That the prisoner is 
guilty. 

Ami. Jour. N. S. Vol. 1 2. No.47. 


Sentence.' — .The court having found the 
prisoner •“ guilty ” - to the .extent above 
stated, and considering such behavfouiwto 
be to the 44 prejudice of good order and 
military discipline,” doth sentence him, 
the said Lieut. D. Birley, of file 27th regt. 
N.I., to be reprimanded in such manner 
as his Exc. the Commander-in-chief may 
see fit to point out. 

(Signed) E. M. G. Showers, Lt. col. 

Horse brigade, president. 

The court begs to remark that, although 
it has found the prisoner 41 guilty ** of the 
second charge, yet, considering the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances - under which 
lie availed himself of the permission of the 
regimental surgeon, to take air and exer. 
cise, docs not attach any culpability to the 
-act of temporary absence from his quar- 
ters. 

(Signed) E. M. G. Showers, Lt.eol. 

Horse brigade, president. 

Confirmed — and Lieut. Birley is hereby 
reprimanded accordingly. 

(Signed) It. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut, gen. and Com.-in-chief. 

Madras, 25th March 1833. 

Lieut. Birley is to be released from a*- 
rest, and will return to his duty. 

FKS. J. W.KOBLE. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain . March 
25, 1833.— .The following extracts from 
the confirmed proceedings of an European 
general court-martial, hidden at Canna- 
nore, on the 8th March 1833, by virtue of 
a warrant from liis Exc. Lieut. Gen. the 
Hon. Sir It. W. O’ Callaghan, K.C.B., 
commander- in -chief, are published to the 
army : — 

Ens. James William Noble, of the 20th 
regt. of N.I., placed in arrest by Lieut. 
William Shelly, of the same regirnenf, 
and charged by me : 

Charge With scandalous and infa- 

mous behaviour, such as is unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in the following instances. 

First Instance. — Jn having at Canna- 
nore, on the 25th. of Jan. 1833, come up 
to me with liis fists clenched, and shaking 
tliem in my face, dared me to call him a 
liar ; at the same time threatening to 
knock me down. 

Second Instance,— -In having at the 
same time and place, said “ if I iosejny 
commission you shall lose your life," or 
words to the same effect ; thereupon tak- 
ing up a table-knife with .intent to stab me 
therewith. 

The above being .in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

.(.Signed) Dash wood Stretteli., Lieut. 

20tli Regt. N.I. 

Cannanore, 26th Jan. 1833. 

The i court having most maturely -weigh- 
ed and considered the whole of the evi- 
(2 C) 
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dence, brought forward in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner, 
tens. J. W. Noble, of the 20th regt, of 
K. !«, has urged in his defence, and the 
, evidence in support thereof, is of opinion : 

Finding on the First Instance of the 
charge.— -That the prisoner is guilty. 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
charge. — That the prisoner is guilty, with 
the exception of the words, “ with intent 
. to stab me therewith.' 1 

Sentence .— The court, having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Ens. J. W. 
Noble, of the 20th regt. of N.I., to be 
- discharged from the service. 

(Signed) J. H. Sciiosnox, Lieut. Col. 

H.M. 48th regt., president. 

The court having performed their pain- 
ful duty, with great respect, beg leave to 
recommend the case of Ens. Noble to the 
merciful consideration of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, on account of the 
high character lie has hitherto maintained. 

(Signed) J. H. Schof.dde, Lieut. Col. 

Confirmed. — As the court has awarded 
such punishment as the case required, these 
.proceedings are not sent back for revision ; 
but it is expedient to remark that the par- 
tial finding upon the second instance of 
charge involves an anomaly ; inasmuch as 
the facts which have been found proved ne- 
cessarily show the very intention of which 
the prisoner has been acquitted. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
court, having by its judgment declured 
the prisoner unfit for an honorable service, 
should nevertheless have recommended his 
restoration thereto. 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 

Lieut. Gen. and Corn. -in-chief. 


' Finding.—* 1 The -court totting • most 
maturely weighed and considered the 
whole of the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, as well es what the prisoner, 
Ens. Wm. Henry Greville, of H.M. 41st 
(or Welsh) regt. of infantry, has urged in 
his defence, is of opinion, 'that the pri- 
soner is guilty of the charge* ** 

Sentence . — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty as above stated, doth 
sentence him. the said Ens. W. H. Gre- 
ville, of H.M. 41st (or Welsh) regt. of 
infantry, to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) E. Barnes, 

Commauder-in-cliic& 

PRIVATE A. E. P. LIMMING. 

At a general court-martial holdcn at 
Fort St. George, Alfred Eugcnius Philo- 
lethcs Limming, private of effective super- 
numeraries, was tried on the following 
charge : 

Charge — “ For conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, in 
having at Madras, on the 15th of May 
1 833, addressed a letter to the editor of 
the Afadras Gazette , for the information of 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Council, 
falsely and maliciously stating that an ex- 
tensive fraud had taken place in the ord- 
nance department ; the above being in 
breach of the articles of war." 

Tl»e court found the prisoner guilty of 
the charge, and sentenced him, the said 
' Private A. E. P. Limming, to suffer soli- 
tary confinement for the space of six calen- 
dar months. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS foe. 


Madras, 25th March 18:13. 

Mr. James William Noble will repair to 
the presidency, and place himself under 
the orders of the Town-major of Fort St. 
-Georgd. 


ENS. W. H. GREVILLE. 

Head- Quarters, Simla , April 20, 1333. 
—At a general court-martial assembled at 
Moulmein, on the 17th Dec. 1832, Ens. 
Wm. Henry Greville, of H.M. 41«t (or 
Welshjregt. of infantry, was arraigned on 
the following charge : 

Charge.— 4 * For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in applying to Lieut. Wm. Ponson- 
by Morris, of H.M. 41st. (or Welsh) 
regt. -of infantry, his superior officer at 
Mouliiiein, on the evening of the 10th 
Dec. 1832, in the presence of Lieut. 
Francis Chambers, the following oppro- 
brious epithets? A§ you are a liar, a black- 
guard,* and a coward,’* 1 at the same time 
spitting in the said Lieut. W. P. Morris's 
jfcsy end striking him repeatedly. 

- Vponwbicb charge the court came to 
ihe following decision : 


AprU 23. J. F. Bishop, Esq., to act as sub col- 
lector and joint magistrate of TInnevcHy. 

T. W. Goodwyn, Esq., to act as head assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

Map 3. H. F. Dumergue, Esq., to act as deputy 
collector of sea customs at Madras. 


W_ E. Lockhart, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Madura* 

7 • W. Douglas, Esq., to as senior deputy regis- 
ter to court of Sudr and Foujdaree Udaltit. 

Fred. Hall, Esq., to act as assistant Judge and 
joint criminal judg6 of Madura. . 

J. H. Cochrane, Esq,, to act as head assistant 
to register to board of Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut. 

10. E. B. Thomas, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Coimbatore. 

G. Sparkes, Esq., to act as register to Zlllah 
Court of Malabar. 


Jww 11. E. B. Wrey, Esq., to be temporary ad- 
ditional judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and 
■Circuit for northern division. 


• 18. C. E. Oakes, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of ilqfahraundry. 

A. P. Onslow, Esq., to be sub- collector and 
Joint magistrate of Denary, in sue. to Mr. Glow. 

T. H. Davidson, Esq., to be assistant, to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 


The under-mentioned civil servants have attain- 
ed the respective ranks specified, on the dates set 
opposite their names : — 

E. B. Glass* senior merchant, 10th May 1833. 

J. C. Scott, ditto, 14th May 1833. 
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Jg. A. Morehead, junior merchant, 27th April 

W. C. Ogilvto, ditto> 90th May 1833. 

* R. D. Sheridan, ditto, 26 th May 1830. 

T. A. Amtruther, factor, 21«t May 1833. 

Furlough*. — April 19. N. S. Cameron, Esq., to 
Cape of Good Hope* for ten monthB r for health. 
.•-June 4. E. B. Gian, Esq., to Europe, for 
health.— 21. T. R. Wheatley, Eaq., to Ca|>e of 
Good. Hope, for eighteen months, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quartan », March 28, 1833. — Lieut. F. W. 
Todd, 14th. N.I., to act as adj. to that corps,- until 
Further orders, r. Liard ct app. to pioneers. 

April 1* — Major T. W. Wigan removed from 1st 
to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., and app. to command of de- 
tachment of that corps at Nellore. 

The following order confirmed Capt. James 
Wyllie, 43th N.I., to assume command of troops 
art Mergui as senior oiHccr ; date 2Ht.li Feb. 1833. 

April 2. — Lieut. Col. J. Mallandaine removed 
from 14th to 33th regt., and Lieut. Col. II. Muuu 
from latter to former corps. 

' April 3 — The following order confirmed : — 
Lieut. J. C. N. Favell to act as adj. to 1st L.C. 
during time Lieut. Munsey is In charge of regt. ; 
date 13th March 1833. 

April 4.— The following removals ordered in ar- 
jHlery : Capt. F. Bond from .'Id to 4th bat.; Capt. 
J. Cnlsholm, from 4th to 3d ditto; Acting 2d- 
Lleut. A. Foulis, from 3d to 4th ditto. 


\ Fort St. George , April 2 , 1833k— The services of 
'Major Henry Wiggins placed at disposal of Com- 
thander-ln-chief. 

Assist. Surg. James Dorward permitted to enter 
oil general duties of army. 

April 6.— Lieut. Col. T. Macleane (having re- 
turned to presidency) to resume his duties as se- 
cretary to Military Board, Lieut. Col. W. Cullen 
to revert to his appointments of principal com- 
missary of ordnance and superintendent «*f gun- 
jsartlage manufactory, and Lieut. Co). J. H. Frith 
to resume charge of Artillery DcpOt of Instruc- 
tion at St. Thomas's Mount. 

April 9.— Assist. Surg. Colin Patterson, M.D., 
permitted to enter on general duties of army. 

The services of Ctapti A. M. Campbell, 7th L.C., 
late Civil engineer in ceded districts, replaced at 
disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

Head-Quarters, April 10. — The following re- 
movals and postings ordered Surg. W. Haines 
Ann 30th to 32d regt., and Stlrg7 A. Paterson, 
from 32d to 30th do. ; Assist. Surg. Cttllh Paterson, 
«.o H to 4th N *1. >■ * -• 

April 11.— The following temp6r«#y appoint- 
ments ordered Lieut. T. E. Giek, Httseiariil., 
to act as cantonment adj. at St. Thomas’s -Mount, 
during absence of Lieut; Chalmers on duty.— Lieut. 
A. F. Oakes to act as adj. to horse brigade of artil., 
during absence of Lieut. Giels. 

Lieut. D. Blrley, 27th, to do duty with 3!)th 
N.L, until further orders. 

April 13.— Lieut. Wm. Haig, recently transf. to 
favalid estab., posted to 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 

April 17. — Adj. Samuel Lewis, late 3d N.V.R., 
posted to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat., v. Jones dec. 
—Adj. Thomas Payne, late 4th N.V.B., posted to 
2d Nat. Vet. Bat., v. Monsell dec. 

April 19. — 1st Lieut J. E. Mawdesley brought 
on effective strength of horse brigade ot artillery, 
v. Brotherton proceeding to Europe.— Ist-Lieut 
W. H. Brotherton, horse brigade of artillery, to 
be borne on supemum. estab. of that corps. 

Acting Ena. A. Wyndham removed from 18th to 
to duty with 28th N.L 

The following order confirmed : — Capt H. 

^ &«? a tus of 

Capt Coxe on sick cert date 8th April 1833. 

' Apra 90.— 1st- Lieut. R. Henderson, of engineers, 
appointed to corpa of sappers and miners. 


— Madras, I9& 

Fort St. George , April 19.— Cadet or artillery R. 
R. Little admitted on establishment, and app. to 
act as 9d-lieut 

Mr. B. J. Everitt admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon, and app. to do duty under medical officer 
In charge of General Hospital at presidency. 

April 30. — Cadet of Engineers C. A. Orr admitted 
on estab. and app. to act as 2d-lieut— Cadet of In- 
fantry James Renwlck admitted on ditto, and 
app. to act as ensign. 

Messrs. Charles Kevin and John Conwell ad- 
mitted on estab. as assist, surgeons, and app. to do 
duty under medical officer in charge of General 
Hospital at presidency. 

Map 3— Lieut. Col. T. FL S. Conway, c.b., to 
resume office of adj. gen. of army, the duties on 
which he has been lately employed in Mysore hav- 
ing ceased. 

May 23.— Lieut. F. B. Lys, 43th N. I., to take 
charge of invalids, dec. of H.C. service proceeding 
to England on ship Sesnstris. 

May 24.— Mr. G. A. Pegler admitted on estab. as 
a veterinary surgeon. 


Hand-Quarters, April 23. — The following order 
confirmed : — Lieut. Alexander to act as adj. to 83d 
N.L, during absence of Lieut. Tulloch on fur- 
lough ; date 10th March. 

April 25. — Lieut. M. W. Perreau, 1st, to do duty 
with 5th N.L, till 1st Oct. 1833. 

April 20 — Assist. Surg. A. Wight to afford me- 
dical aid to several details of troops and followers 
at Tavoy, v. Bayfield. 

April 27. — Tl»e following orders confirmed:— 
Ens. E. Marriott to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
45th N.L, during absence of Lieut. F. B. Lys on 
sick cert.; date 4th April 1833 — Lieut. W. ft. 
A, Freeman to act as adj. to 45th N.L. during ab- 
sence of Lieut. J. J. M'Murdo on sick cert. ; date 
0th April 1833. 

Ajtril 30 — Assist. Stirgs. James Cooke to do 
duly with 11. M. 57th regt., and Samuel Cox with 
1I.M. 54th do. 

Acting Ens. James Renwlck to do duty with 
51 h N.L 

May 1. — Capt. G» A4coch brought on effective 
strength of horse brigade of artH., v. Montgomerie 
proceeded to Europe. 

May 2. — The following orders confirmed: — 
Lieut. Blogg to act as qu. mast, and Intern, to 7th 
L.C., v. Lawrence proceeded to Europe ; date 27th 
May 1832.— Lieut. II. Stewart to act as qu. most, 
and interp. to 2d N.L, v. Jeffries prom. ; date 22(1 
April 18.13. 

May 3. — Assist. Surg. G. M. Watson to do duty 
with H.M. 62 d regt. 

Capt. G. Sandys, 6th, removed from doing duty 
with 1st L.C. 

The undermentioned Acting Cornets removed 
from riding school and posted to do duty with 
regiments as follows : — Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot and 
George Cumine with 4th L.C. ; John J. Mudie 
and Fred. Studdy with 7th do. 

May 8.— Col. F. W. Wilson, c.b. (late prom.), 
posted to 36th N.I., and Lieut. Col. W. William- 
son (late prom.) to 39lh do. 

May 9. — The following orders confirmed:— 
Capt. E. A. M* Curdy, 27th N.L, to act as deputy 
assist, adj. gen. to centre division until arrival of 
Lieut. M. Poole; date 6th May 1833. — Lieut. E. 
Hughes to act as adj. to 39th N.L, during absence 
of Lieut. Eades on furl. ; date 15th March. 

Mr. (late Lieut.) George Reade, pension estab., 
permitted to reside and draw his stipend at Cud- 
dalore. 

May 11. — The following order confirmed : — 
Lieut. Duval to act as adj. to 27th N.L, during 
absence of Ens. Pope on furl. ; date 5th May. 

May 14.— The following postings and removals 
ordered in artillery :— CoT. Sir J. Sinclair, Bart., 
from horse brigade to 3d bat. ; Col. E. M. G. 
Showers (late prom.), to horse brigade , Lieut* 
Col; W. M. Burton, from 4th to 2d bat.; Lieut. 
CoL T. T. Paske and MaJ. P. Montgomerie (late 
proms.) to horse brigade; Cant. P. J. Begbie (late 
proin,) to 2d bat. ; Lieut. C. W. Holland from 3d 
to 2d bat. : -Lieut. G. Balfour from 2d to 4tU 
bat. ; Lieut. E. H. F. Denman from 1st to 2d 
bat. s Acting 2d-Lieiit. F. C. Vardon, from 3d to 
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Mtat; Acting Sd-Licat. W* Ooad,' from 2d to 

ATaiiift— Auiit. Surg. A. Wight to afford medb 
cal aid to details proceeding to Moulmein on 
board the ship Ganges. 

Lieut. H. Stewart to act as qu. mast, and Interp. 
to 2d N.I., v. Jeffries promoted. 

The following orders confirmed!— Lieut. T. A. 
Dube to be'staff officer to detachment of left wing 
of Madras Europ. regt. ordered to Malacca, and 
Ideiftr J. C. Hawes to assume charge of remain, 
der of wing left at Musulipatam ; date 22d June. 
1632.— ‘Lieut. T* A- Duke, as next senior officer,' 
to relieve Capt. French in command of a detach- 
ment of left wing-- Madras Europ. regt. relumed 
from Malacca; date 1st Sept. 1832.— Ens. Jenkins 
to act as adj. to 33d N.I., during absence of Lieut, 
and Adj. Tulloch; date 20th April 18:13. 

May 17.— -Assist. Surg. J . Dor war d remov ed from 
ttth L. Drags* and attached to ll.M. 33th regt. 

May 18. — Lieut. G. U. Marshall to act as adj. to 
17th regt., v. Preston prom. 

Fort St. George, May 28. — Assist. Surg. Duncan 
Munro to be medical officer to zillah of Malabar, 
v. lligglnsou prom. 

47 th N.I. Capt. F. E. Smith to be major, Lieut. 
Charles Bond to be capt., and Ens. James Gomm 
to be lieut., v. Crisp invalided ; date of corns. 1st 
April 1833. 

Mr. R. H. Buchanan admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty under surgeon of 
2d bat. artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

May 31. — Surg. G. Bucke to have inodical charge 
of- Male Asylum, v. Auchitileck. 

Madras Europ. Regt. {left wing). Lieut. James 
Kerr to be capt , and Ena. Arundel Barker to be 
lieut., v. Puget dec ; date of corns. 20th May 1833. 

14 thNil. Ens. H.-T. Htllyard to be lieut., v. 
Brooks dec. ;• date of com. 24tn May 1833, 

Head- Quartets,- May 23 and 23. — Majors H. Sal- 
mon and John Crisp recently tran&L to inv. estab., 
posted to 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. Col. W. Cullen removed from 2d to 4th 
bat. artillery. 

Veterinary Surg. G. A. Pegler 4.0 do duty under 
veterinary surgeon of 8tli L.C. 

Ens. P. A. Latour to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 40th N.I., during absence of Lieut. R. Cannan 
m furl. ; date of order 4th May 1833. 

May 27.— Assist. Surg. E. Finnerty, m.d., re- 
moved from 42d regt. to 6th L.C., and Assist. 
Surg.-W.-Gt Maxwell, M.ir., from latter to former 
regt. 

Assist. Surg. Jaa. Hamlyn posted to 3Gthr N.I. 

Surg. Robert Anderson removed from 9th to 
11th regt., and Surg. S. Higginson, from latter to 
former corps. 

May 29.— Ens. Jenkins to act as- qu. mast, and 
Interp. to 33d N.I. until further orders, v. A lex am 
der dec. ; date of order 17th May 1833. 

lst-Lieut. T. Ditmas removed from 2d lolst bat. 
artilletjr,land app. to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
untilfiitOwr orde rs. 

Mby 30. — lst-Lieut. C. J. Cooke re-apnointed to 
hone artillery, v. Watts proceeding to Europe. 

Fort St, George, June 4. — Cavaby. Major R. II. 
Russell, 6th L.C., to be lieut. col., v. Smith re- 
tired ; date of com. 31st May 1833. 

6th L.C. Capt.-Gco. Sandys to be major, I.icut. 
J. fl. Brown to be capt*, and Cornet T. L. Petti- 
grew to be lieut., in sue. to Russell prom. ; date of 
corns. 31st May 1833. 

Infantry, Major Geo. Muriel, 8th N.I., to be 
lieut. col., v. Munn dec*; date of com. 23th May 


Supernum* Ens. D. <?.Camp 
fectlve strength of 10th regt f 


1 admitted «n e f- 
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8 th El. Capt. W. Low to be major, Lieut. Geo. 
de Bleqpiere to be cast., and Ens. C. Sherrard to 
he lieut.. In sue* to Muriel prom. ; date of corns. 
28th Mqy 1633. 

14«A MI, Capt. Vincent Mathias to be majofr, 
Lieut* C. M'E. Palmer to be capt., and Ens. C. F. 
Kirby to he lieut., v. Tulloh dec. ; date of corns. 
26th May 1833. 

16th N.I. Ens. C. W. Hodson to be lieut, v. 
Afieai mffrned i<Utc df com*3lat May 1838* 


General Orrfen— Under Instructions from the 
Court of Directors, the G.O. of the 6th Nov. 1830, 
No. 22 5, Is cancelled ; and the Right Hon. the 
Governor In Council is pleased to order the pro- 
motion of the under-mentioned gentlemen cadets 
to the rank of cornet, 2d-Heut*» and ensign respec- 
tively, from the date of their arrival, in confoe* 
xnity with the previous usage of the service : — 
Cavalry. F. Simpson, H. Gamier, W. D. Erskln, 

E. E. Miller, A. B. Jones, T. Snell, T. L. Pettl- 
rew, M. S. Ottley, St. V. Pitcher, A. J. Kelso, J* 
'lower, J. Norman, J* J. Muidie, Hon. H. Ar- 

buthnot, G. Cumine, F. Hughes, F. Studdy, A. 
Tottenham, and G. W. Russell (admitted). 

Artillery. J. IX- Mein, C. C. Harvey, J. H. Bor- 
dicu, G. P. Eaton, E. J. Morgan, MV. H. Grubb, 
A. B. Gould, T* Austin, K. Kinkead, J. G. Bat- 
main, J. Caulfield,. G. Selby, H. T. M. Bcrdmore, 

G. Hutton, W. B. Stevens,' P. C. Vardon, R. 
Morgell, G. M. Lethbridge, J. W. Goad, A. W. 
Macintire, T. H. Campbell, A.-Foulls* and R. R. 
fcittte. 

Engineers. W. W* Saunders (resigned), W. H> 
Horsley, W. Douglas (the late), J. W. Rundall, 

H. C. Armstrong,. J. InVerarity, S. E. O. Ludlow* 
and’C. A. Orr. 

Infantry. D. T. Thomson, J. H. A. Vosper, G. 

F. Walker, W. L. Seppings, C. G. PlCes, J. SSL 
Hayman, H. Houghton, R. Fletcher, J. N. Wa- 
rhigton, H. Birlcy, P. L. Spry, G. A. Brassey, J- 
I larking, G. llarvey, C. T. Plummer (the late)’, 
R; T. Snow, W. J. Arrow (the late) (admitted) ; J* 

E. bacon, F. S. S. Stuart, D. H Dundas (the 
late), Bfeachcroft, H. R. Phillott, P. Ogilvle, 

G. Glasscott, E. Norman, W. L. Bouldereon, 1*. 
Fair. H. B. Boddington, J. Eykyn, E. Pereira, 
W. Fleetwood, W. Scafe, W. Hake (admitted), C. 
D. Babinjgton, J. E. Arbuthnot (resigned), E. D. 
Roper, H. F. Gustard, S. Gompertz, W. Brown, 
MV. V. Luscombic (the late), E. Armstrong, M. B. 
Cooper, W. Newby, C. F. Kirby, S. S. Coffin, J. 
Stewart, A. M. Molyneux, J. T. Walker, P. G’. 
Cazalet, II. G. Free, E. Robertson (discharged), 
G. H. Walker (the late), S. Hay, F. C. Bishop, & 

I. Corfiefcl, H. Marsh, P. A. Lautour, P. T. Snow, 
C. Lamb, G. A. Marshal, G. S. Conolly (the late), 

J. Tup per, G. J. Strettell, R. Jackson, G. New- 
land, F. Tetnpler, R. O. Gardner, A. Wyndham, 

F. S. Gabb, A. E. Brooke, C. F. Irby, W. S- 
Snow, W. E. P. Cotton, W. J. Williams, T. W. 
Mitchell, W. G. P. Jenkins, W. Middleton, W. C. 
Western, C. Mann, and J. Renwick. 

The commissions of the abovementloned officers, 
to be adjusted as they may be, or have been. 
Brought upon the established strength of regiments* 

June 7.— Mr* James Comfoot, ar.n., admitted 
on estab. as an assist, surg., and app. to do 
duty under medical officer in charge of General 
Hospital at presidency 

The following lieuts. to have rank of captain by 
brevet from 3d June 1833: — Arthur M'CaUy, 44tn 
N.L;- John Lewis,. 24th do*; Arch* Chisholm, 
30th do. 

Supernum. Lieut. P. T. Cherry admitted on 
effective strength of 1st L.C*, to complete its estab* 
Assist. Surg. J. C. Fuller permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. ao . 

Lieut. S. Best, corps of Engineers, to act as 
civil engineer in southern division until relieved. 

June 11.— The recent exchange of corps between 
Cast. Arch. Douglas, 49th, and Capt. Geo. 
Wright, 10th N.L, annulled. 

37th N.I. Ens. Wm. Hake to be qu. mast, and 
interpreter. 

Infantry. Maj. John Moncrieff, 20th N.I., to 
be lieut. col., v. Gwynne dec.; date of com. 31st 
May 1833. 

20 th N.I. Capt. Maurice Tweedie to be m^jot, 
Lieut. G. M. Arthur to be cant., and F-ns. C. 
Newsam to be Heat., fir sue. to ‘Moncrieff pro m. ; 
date of corns. 31st May 1833* 

The services of Maj. M. Tweedie, command 
resident's escort at Tanjbre, placed at dlsp 
of Com.- in-chief for regimental duty. 

AAi«t. Surg. John Cardew, m.d., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 
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June 14.— 8*A N.I. Lieut. John Grime* to be 
qii. mast, end interp.; date 14th June 1833. 

Cadets of Infantry E. R. Sibley, E. H. Impy, 
and Kdw. Kevin admitted on establishment, and 
prom, to rank of ensign respectively. 


Head-Quarters, June 1. — The following orders 
conArmed : — Lieut. E. G. Taynton to act as qcr. 
mast, and interp. to 8th N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. Grimes on furl. ; date 28th Oct. 1032— 
Lieut. H. Pritchard to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 8th N.I., during absence of ditto ; date 7th 
Nov. 1832. 

June 7 — Assist. Surg. James Cooke to do duty 
with H.M. 65th regt. 

June tt. — Lieut. J. C. Salmon, 43<1 N.L, to act 
as adj. to that corps until further orders. 

Lieut. Edw. Brice, horse artillery, to bead). to 
E troop, v. Montgomery. 

June 11. — Assist. Surg. James Dorward posted to 
1st bat. artillery. 

Assist. Suig. S. T. Lyall to be attached to II.M. 
62d N.I. 

June 5 —Lieut. Blaxland to act as qu. most, and 
interp. to 47th N.I., v. Bond prom. ; date of order 
4th June 1833. 


Fort St. George , June 18. — Assist. Surg. J. G. 
Coleman, m.d., to be surgeon, v. Moore. 

Cadets of Infantry John Wilson, A. H. A. Iler- 
Tey, C. H. Worsley, T. P. Moore, and I). It. II. 
Beadle, admitted on establishment and prom, to 
ensigns. 

June 21.—; 2d-Lleut. C. A. Orr, corps of engi- 
neers, to be assistant to superintending engineer 
in Mysore division. 

Lieut. F. Burgoyne, horse artiL, permitted to 
resign app. of anj. to that corps, at his own re- 
quest. 

Head-Quarters , June 18. — The following young 
officers, recently arrived and promoted, to do 
duty with regts. : — Ensigns John Wilson, A. H. A. 
Hervey, E. R. Sibley, and Edw. Kevin, with 5th 
N.I. ; C. H. Worsley, with iJth do. ; T. P. Moore, 
with 15th do. ; E. H. Impcy, with lUth do. ; D. 
R. H. Beadle, with 48th do. 


Lieut. C. J. Cooke, of the horse artillery, hav- 
ing passed a very favourable examination in the 
lundoostanee language, deemed by Commander- 
fn-obief entitled to reward authorized by Hon. the 
Court of Directors; date 14th June 1U33. 


Returned to duty, from Europe. — April 26. 
Lieut. M. W. Perreau, 1st N.I.— - May 7* Lieut. 
Col. W. M. Burton, of artillery.— lst-Lieut. E. li. 

F. Denman, of artillery. — 21. Cant. T. D. Car- 
penter, 4Uth N.I.— 24. Capt. G. W. Osborne. 19th 
N.I— 28. Ens. F. W. Humphreys, 44th N.I.— 
June 11. Capt. John Campbell, 41st N.I. —Lieut. 
R. Gordon, 37th N.I. 

Permitted to retire from Company's Service— 
May 3) . Lieut. Col. James Smith, of cavalry, on 
pension of his rank. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — May 31. Capt. C. E. Faber, engi- 
neers, for health. — June 7* MaJ. J. N. Abdy. ar- 
tillery, for health. — 14. Assist. Surg. R. H. Man- 
ley, for health. — Assist. Surg. T. White, for 
health. — 18. Col. J. Prendergast, 38th N.I. (his 
leave to Cape of Good Hope being cancelled*. — 
Lieut. W. Haig, 1st N.V. Bat., for one year, on 
private affitlrs. 

To Sea — June 18. Capt. H. W. Lardner, 60th 
N.I., until 30th Nov. 1834, for health. 

To Calcutta. — May 3. Ens. and Adj. H. Y. 
Pope, 27th N.I., for four months— June 10. Lieut. 

G. r. Vnllency, 36th N.I., till 26th Dec. 1833. 

To Hew South Wales . — May 24. Capt. Robert 
Butler, 21st N.I., for twelve months, for health 
(also to China). 


To Cape of Good Hope.— June 1ft Lieut* J* 
Maitland, 4th L.C., for one year, for health* 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 23. Industry , Combes, from Port Louis. 
—26. Austen , Ricketts, from Batavia and Anjccr* 
— 30. Ganges , Ardlie, from Amherst. — M ay 7. 

H.C.S. Duke of York , Locke, frbm London.—* 
11. H.C. sloop of war Clive, Hawkins, from Bom* 
bay, &c.— 13. H.C.S. In/dis, Dudman, from I<on- 
don. — 19. Avoca, Boadie, from London; and 
Orontes, Currie, from London and Cape. — 20. 
Roslyn Castle , Richards, from Sydney (with a 
detachment of H.M. 39th regt-)— 25. H.M.S. lEnrw 
rier, V assail, from a cruize. — 2t>. Eudora, Mackle, 
from Leith and Mauritius. — >27. Pomptfe, Majlett# 
from Bordeaux and Pondicherry.— 28. Dolphin . 
Cardoza (For tug.', from Madeira, Batavia, and 
Galle.— 31. H.M.S. Magieienne, Plumridge, from 
Trincomallee.— June 2. H.C.S. Kellie Castle, Pat* 
tullo, from London. — 1. Fife ah ire, Wilson, from 
Masulipatam. — 7* H.C. £hips Castle Huntley, 
Johnstone, Vansittart, Scott, and Warren Hoo- 
ting*, Sandys, all from London. — 11. H.C.S. 
Buckinghamshire , Shea, from London. — 12. Clou - 
dine, Evans, from Bimlipatam. — 17. Exporter, 
Anwyl, from Mauritius. — 23. Arab, Sparkes, from 
London. — 25. Thalia, Biden, from Mauritius; 
and il.C. Ch. S. Larkins, Campbell, from J^ondon. 

Departures. 

April 16. Ruby, Hill, for Calcutta. — May 3. 
Industry, Combes, for Calcutta. — 12. H.C.S. Duka 
of York. Locke, for Calcutta. — 13. Claudine, 
Evans, for Coringa. — 14. H.C. sloop of war Clive, 
Hawkins, for Penang— 16. H.C.S. Inglis, Dud- 
man, for Calcutta.— 19. Ganges , Ardlie, for Am- 
herst. — 25. Eudora, Mackie, forEnnore andCalcutta 
— 31. Orontes, Currie, for Covelong. — Junk 5. 
H.M.S. Harrier, Vassal!, on a cruize.— 6. H.C.S. 
Kellie Castle, Patullo, Roslyn Castle, Richards, 
and Pompee, Mallet, all for Calcutta.—!). Avoca, 
Boadie, for Penang, Malacca, and Slngapote.— 
10. H.M.S. Magieienne, Plumridge, on ‘ a cruize. 
—12. H.C. Shins Warren Hastings , Sandys, Cas- 
tle Huntley, Johnstone, and Vansittart, Scott, all 
for Calcutta 26. Claudine, Heathom, for Lon- 

don. 


Freight to London (June 26). — 43* deadweight# 
£5. light goods. 

BIRTHS* MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 14. At Kamptee. near Nagpore, the lady 
of Major Lethbridge, 22d N.I., of a daughter. 

17< At Trlchinopoly, the wife of Capt. Walch, 
54th regt., of a daughter. 

21. At the French Rocks, the lady of Capt. G. 
C. Whitlock, 36th N.I., of a son. 

31. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady . of Capt. 
W. Cunlng ham, 44th N.I., assist, qu. mist*gen. 
Nagpore subsid. force, of a daughter. 

April 1. At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. G* 
Nott, 19th regt., of a son. 

5. At Bangalore, the lady of Ens. White# 35th 
N.I., of a son. 

G. At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. A. G. Hyslop, 
artillery, of a son. 

8. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. J.. Bell 
assist, qu. mast. gen. Hyderabad subsid. force# of a 
son. < 

10. At Kamptee, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Lieut. E. Clutter buck# 3d M.N.I., of a son. 

11. The lady of Lieut. J. M. Madden, 51st N.I.# 
of a son, still-born. 

— Mrs. Edmund Vincent, of a son. 

14. Mrs. J. Hall, erf a daughter. 

15. At Bangalore, the lady of W. H. Wormsley, 
Esq., veterinary surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Pondicherry, the lady of A. Mackenzie# 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Salem, Mrs. A. Walton, of a son, 

17. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. C. Famrn, 
of a son. 

— Mrs. J. H. Millett, of a son. 

18. At Madras* the lady of Capt. £an£ys» of a 
son, stUl-born. 
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M. AtBofeunrm, nett Hyderabad, the lady of 
Capt* W. Amt, Ml Ntaahrt Infantry* of a son. 

29. At Secunderabad, the Udy of Capt. G. 
Stott, 11th N.I., of a daughter. 

May 4. At Madras, Mn. H. K. Boyle, of a wn. 

A. At St. Thomd, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
F. Eades, 39th N.I., of a daughter. 

7. At Dhuttgul, the lady of W. Buckley, Esq., 
18th N.f of a daughter. 

— At Puvae«raukum, the lady of the Rev. Vin- 
cent Short land, ofBdating chaplain of' the Vepery 
district, of a son. 

A. At St. Thomas’* Mount, the lady of W. K. 
Hay, Esq., surgeon 3d bat. artillery, or a daughter. 

— At BshgAlore, the ladv of Capt. Collins, of 
H.M. 13th drags., of a daughter. 

II. Punsewaukum, Mrs. T. W. Hogg, of a son. 

19. At Madras, the lady of Colonel Sewell, de- 
puty qu. mast. gen. H.M. forces, of a son and heir. 

— At Chittoor, the lady of Robert Nelson, 
Esq,, civil service, of a daughter. 

13. At Madras, the lady of Henry Chamler, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Madura, Mrs. Hufford, of a daughter 

14. At Tiichlnopoly, the lady of Capt, C. Mill, 
H.M. 54th regt., of a son. 

15. At Bangalore, the lady of Frederick Gray, 
Esq., 35th regt., of a son. 

III. At Tricninopoly, the lady of Lieut. C. A. 
Cosby, 25th N.I., of a son. 

20. At Madras, the lady of C. R. Baynes, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

21. At Vizagapatara, the lady of Lieut. Col. C. 
Mandeville, of a son. 

23. At the Luz, the lady of E. Seth Sam, Esq., 
of a son. 

94. At Vtzlanagrum, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Gilchrist, of a daughter. 

2R. At Trichlnopoly, the lady of Capt. R. T. 
Wallace, 44th N.I., of a son. 

June 6. At Ootacamund, the Indy of Lieut. F. 
B. Doveton, sub.-assist. com. gen., of a daughter. 

10. At Bangalore, the lady of P. T. Cherry, 
Etq,, 1st L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Mrs. William Murray, of a 


MARRIAGES. 

. March 20. At Quilon, Capt. Reha, 26th regt. 
N.I., to Elisa, second daughter of the late Capt, 
Gray, of H.M. CcylonRffles. 

— At Madras, Lieut, and ActingAdj. E. Peel, 
Carnatic European Vet. Bat., to Mrs. Susanah 
Benton. 

April 11. At Madras; Mr. Robert Taylor, of the 
Accountant General’s Office, to Margaret, second 
$m*r of the late Adj. John Greene, of the 

12. At Trlchendoor, J. W. Cross Starkey, adju- 
tant of the 1st regt. N.I., eldest son of John Cross 
Starkey, Esq., pf Wrenbury Hall, Cheshire, to 
Mias Heifer, eldest daughter of Charles Mellor, 

Esq. 

M» At CaMcut, Mr. Win. Bates, of Madras, to 
Georglana Pascoella, youngest daughter of Mr. A. 
J. Rodrigues. 

26, At Madras, Mr. John McGregor, draftsman, 
srtil. depAt, to Miss Octavia L’Etollle. 

May 1. At Madras, Mr. James Rodgers to Miss 
Mary Sertane. 

* 2* At Madras, Georae Thomas Beauchamp, 
Esq., of the Madras civil service, to Hester Marla 
Frederica, -eldest daughter of Thames Daniel, 
Esq., Madras civil service. 

8b At Madras, Edward Lecot, Esq , to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Capt. William 
Fey tod. l9th regt. N.T. 

PS. At Madras, James Corbett Taylor, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Fanny Wilson, second daugh- 
ter of H. Atkinson, Esq. 

91. At Hyderabad, Mr. H. W. S. Jones, to Mias 

Mary Mason. 

24. At Ootacamund, Neilgherry Hills, John 
Wilton, Esq., 38th regt, N.I., to Emily Blakenty, 
third daughter of Major Pilkington, of Ty-Nan- 
ngr, Murat Wales, late of the 7th Royal Fusilecrs. 
• At Madras; Mr. Thomas Pybus, to Regina, 
“ldingheerof Mr.* Jacob Santlneer. 
AtOotamacuiMfe Lieut. Edward Vera P. 
Ho Bawd*. 4Bd M&aad bqi. of the corps of Pk>- 
nem, to Susan Orahei wwt dau ght e r of Lieut. 
Col. Thomas Bell, C.B., commanding H.M. 48th 

At Mtdro, Hr. C. Smith, to Mw E to. 


DEATHS. 


March Iff. At Pangim, Goa. in his 84th year, 
Thomas, eldest son of Mr. Thomas Morris*, many 
years merchant at Cannanore. 

24. At Bangalore, Capt. Meyrlck, of H.M. 30th 
regt. of Foot. 

27, At Vepery. Marla, wife .of Mr. D, Kerr, of 
the Vepery Academy, in her 3ffth year. 

April B. At Bangalore, Mary Ann, wife of Mri 
George Brasher, merchant, aged 26. 

24. At Jaulnah, of apoplexy, Mr. Andrew Gil- 
bert Hooker, aged 23. 

May 8. At Rellary, of cholera, Catherine Corse 
Scott, wife of E. H. Glass, Esq., civil service. 

— At camp. Hlngolee, in his 18th year, of 
cholera, Mr. Thomas Lynn, medical pupil. In- 
H.H. the Nizam's service. 

13. At Madras, Mrs. Slater, aged 55. 

16. At Madras, Troop Qu.-Master Daniel Clea- 
rer, of the pension establishment. 

17. At Seetabuldee, Mrs. Eliza King, aged 45. 

Iff. At Madras, Mrs. George CortnelT, aged 25. 

20. In camp, at Katnaredilepeltah, (’apt. J. 
B. Puget, left whig Madras European regiment. 

21. At Negapatam, Mrs. C. E. Lumbruggen r 
widow of Lhe late R. H. Lumbruggen, Esq., of 
the Dutch civil service at Surat, aged 58. 

22. At Madras, Assist. Surg. Daniel Doherty 
H.M. 49th regt. (late acting surgeon H.M. 46th 
regt.) 

— At Madras, Mr. James Fraser, aged 40. 

— At Karical, Mr. James Crump, late supers 
Intendent of the army clothing agent’s office. 

23. At Cuddalore, Major T. Hicks, of the 1st 
Native Veteran Battalion. 

24. At Masulipatam, of apoplexy, Lieut. Col 1 . 
Munir, commanding I4lh regt. N.I. 

— At Masulipatam, of apoplexy. Major Tulloh, 
14th rqgt. N.I., aged 38 years, sincerely and deep- 
ly regretted by the corps, in which he had served 
lor nineteen years. 

Aft Masulipatam, of cholera, in the 2fftfr 
jear of his age, Lieut. Alfred Brooks, 14th regu 


— At Vepery, Mrs. M. Mendes, aged 35. 

26. At Madras, Mr. James Barclay Norris^ 
coach-builder, aged 2th 

27. At Tan lore, Frederickn Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. A. (!• Thomson, missionary, aged 26. 

30. At Guntoor, when on route to Madras, Isa- 
bella Jhne, wife of Lieut. Sharp, 43d regt. N.I., 
aged 21. 

31. At Ellore, Lieut. Col. I. Gwynne, of the 
43d regt. Native Infantry. 

— At Vizagapatam, Adj. S. Lewis, of the Car- 
natic European Vet. Rattalion. 

June 1. Near Moongoot, on route from Masu- 
lipatam to Secunderabad, of fever, Mrs. Mary 
Dernier, relict of W. Dernier, Esq., of Whitehead 
Grove, Chelsea. 

4. At Madras, Mrs. Jos. Rebelro, aged 20. 

5. At Madias, Mrs. W. Taylor, aged 24. 

18. At Pursewaukum, Capt. John Metcalfe, of 
the 1st Nat. Vet. Battalion, aged 37. 

Ijitcly. At Masulipatam, Capt. Crawley, of the 
bark Fifiwhire. 


GOVERNMENT ORRER. 

ARTILLERY DEp6t* OP INSTRUCTtOK. 

Bombay Castle , June I, 18S.T. — In con- 
formity with instructions recently received 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the artillery depot 
of instruction be abolished from tbe 1st of 
July next, and that all appointments and 
establishments connected therewith ceftac 
from that date* 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac* 

Territorial Dep ar tr n eH fs-Jtnmive. . 

May TS. Mr. Henry HetJbert, to bo assistant t* 
collector of Ahmechuaggitt. 



Regkter 

Mr. John H. Petty, Junior, to be assistant to 
principal collector of Surat. 

General Department, 

Map 21. Bourchier to act as stipendiary com- 

missioner of Court of Request* during absence 
of Mr. Stewart. 

June 3. L. R. Reid, Esq., sec. to gov. in com-* 
mercial and territorial departments, to be secretary 
in attendance on Right Hon. the Governor from 
this date. 

Chas. Norris and John Bax, Esqrs., to conduct 
Mr. Reid's duties in territorial and commercial de- 
partments* 

Trtave of absence . — May 21. Mr. P. Stewart, for 
twelvemonths, to China, on private affairs. 


-Bombay* 


Wf 


To the Neil sherries, —May 11. Lieut. R. Fuller* 
ton, 25th N.I., for twelve months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope, — June 3. Capt. W. 
Dowell, Pth N.I., for health (eventually to Eu- 
rope). 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

APPOIKTMKNTB, &C. 

Map 13.— Commander McDowall, Indian navy, 
placed on invalid list. 

Map 2 1 — Lieut. Robert Moresby to be comman- 
der in Indian navy, v. Me Do waU invalided land 
Mr. F. P. Webb, midshipman, to be tieut., t. 
Moresby prom. ; date of corns. !3ih May 1833. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay Castle % Map 8, 1833. — The following 
temporary arrangements confirmed : — Lieut. F. 
Cristall, 8th N.I., to act as adj. to that regt. 
during absence of Lieut. Morse, on sick cert. 
—Lieut, and Adj. C. W. Wenn, to act as qu. mast., 
aud Lieut. C. S. Want, 6th N.I., to act as luterp. 
to Marine Rat., during absence of Ens. Dickinson, 
on leave. — Lieut. J. Beck, 0th N.L, to act as adj. 
to a detachment at Broach, consisting of upwards 
of 300 rank and file, from 11th May. 

Map 14— The fottowing temporary arrangement 
confirmed i — Lieut. W. J. B. Kntpc to act as adj. 
to 17th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Leaviss, on 
elck certificate. 

2d Lieut. C. H. Nixon, of artil., to take charge 
of ordnance store department, southern division 
of army, during absence of Capt. Gibson on sick 
certificate; date of order 30th April 1833. 

Map 62.—' The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed Lieut. R. St. John, Europ. regt., to 
act as assist, adj. gen. to l*oona div. of army, 
during absence Of Lieut. Urquhart, on sick cert. 
Lieut. H. Forster to act as adj. to 3d tr. horse 
artillery, until arrival of Lieut. Lechinere, app* 
to situation. 

Map 27.— Cadet of Engineers John Sklrrow, and 
Cadets of Infantry H, J. Barr and C. Mellersh, ad- 
mitted on establishment. 

Map 28. — 25th N.L Capt. T. Marshall to be 
major, Lieut. T. R. fiord on to be capt., and Ens. 
T. L. Frederick to be Ueut., in sue. to Hancock 
retired ; date of rank 18th Nov. 1831. 

Acting Ens. Albert Valllant to be ens. from 17th 
March US3&, and posted to 25th N.L, v. Frederick* 
prom. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed Lieut. W. J. Eastwlck, 12th N.I., to act 
as qu. mast, and interp. during period Lieut. I .au- 
ric may be In charge of regt. — Acting Ens. C. D. 
Mylne to act as qu. mast, aud interp. of 14th N.L, 
during absence of Lieut. J. Burrowes on leave. 

The Hon. Court's orders of 13th Jan. 1830 re- 
called, and the acting comets, 2d-lieuts., ensigns, 
and cadets, whose promotion may have been ef- 
fected by those orders, to be. promoted to rank of 
comets, 2d-lkuts, and ensigns as heretofore, from 
dates of their several arrivals in India. 

Map SiX^RfigL 0 / Artillery . Maj. J. G. Griffith 
to be IHtfL col., v. Moor dec. ; Capt, F. Schuler 
to be major, and lst-lleut. E. Stanton to be capt., 
in «»■- to Griffith prom. ; date of rank (itb May 
1831k — Sopernum. Lieut. G. K. Mann to lie admit- 
ted on effective strength, from above date, v., 
Stanton prom. 


. Returned to duty, from Europe.-— May 27. Maj. 
D. Capon, 2d Or* N.I — >Capt. J. P. Cumming,. 
Europ. regt— Lieut. R. T. Lancaster, 10th N.I— 
Burg* A. Young. 


FURLOUGHS. 

16. Davie* _15th 


N.U fox, health— 9L Em. W. Denman, lUh N.I., 
for health— 27. Troop Qu, Meat. George Timm* 
3d tr. horse brigade, for health. 

Tb JfawAnMb-MilAef 2* Lieut. J; R. F. Wlllaugh- 
by,25Us NJ., fas six months, cm private aflMrs. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — May 29. Midshipm. S. King, of 
slooji of war Clive , for health (to proceed From 

To Calcutta . — May 29. Lieut. R. Lowe, Indian 
navy, for six months, on private affairs. — 31. 
Midshipm. E. Danlcll, for six months, on ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 15. L a Batgneric, Freland, from Bor- 
deaux and Rio de Janeiro; H.C. Ships Marquis of 
Hunt It/, Hine, and Duke of Sussex, Whitehead, 
both from London; and H.C. sloop of War C'eote, 
Harris, from Persian Gulf. — 18. Cumbrian , Blytb, 
from London.— 19. Cleveland, Morley, from Liver-' 
pool; and Rirhartl Walker, Gill, from ditto. 
— 20. (Jentoo, Black, from Greenock.— 23. H.C.S. 
Thames , Pidding, from London. — 24. John Stamp , 
Young, from Liver] >00} — 27. H.C. sloop of war 

Elphinstone, Rose, from Table Bay Junk 11. 

H.C. Ships Herefordshire , Foord, and Farqtehar. 
son, Crulckshank, bothffom Ijondoii. — 13. Sarah, 
Whiteside, from London. —14. Banger, Mitchiu* 
son, from Plymouth — 17. H.C.S. Lady Melville, 
Shepherd, from London. 

Departures . 

May 1. 1LM. Ships MehfiUs, Hart (bearing the 
flag of VicoAdm. Sir John Genre), and Cnrafoa, 
Dunn, both to sea.— 25. Duke of Roxburgh* Pu- 
trie, for London.— 2H. Hindustan. Pattlaon. foe 
Liverpool. — 30. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Small, 
for Port Glasgow. — J unk 3. H.C. brig of war Eu- 
phrates, Denton, for Persian Gulf. — 6. Palambam, 
Willis, for London. — 7 * Gipsy, HIghat, for Liver- 
pool ; and C ientoo , Black, for Calcutta. — 9. H.C. 
sloop of war Conte, on a cruize. — 15. Richard Wal- 
ker, ■ Gill, fur Liverpool. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


May 4. At Poona, the lady of Lieut Crockett, 
Grenadiers, of a son. 

2L- At Colabah, the lady of George Adam, Esq., 
of a son, still-born. 

24. At Mount A boo, near Deesa. the. lady of S. 
J. Stevens, Esq., 21st N.I., of a son. 

— Mrs. T. T. Von Gever, of a daughter. 

27. At Bombay, the lady of George Rowley, 
Esq., fort. adj. or Bombay, of a daughter; 

28. At Poona, the lady of J. Hobson, Esq., Eu- 
rop. regt., of a daughter, 

30. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. J. P. Pezrae- 
ffether, H.M. 40th regt., of a son. 

June 1. At Bombay, the lady of John Bax, 
Esq., of a son, 

2. At Seroor, the lady of Lieut* W. B. Goods 
fellow, engineer corps, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 23. At Beigaum, Lieut. And Adj. Jtilfi 
Douglas Uallett* 3d regt* N.I., to Diana Augusta* 
daughter of John Bolton, Esq., of Leicester . - . 

29. At Bombay, Mr. Walter Fullerton, tlrMm 
' Catherine Leonard. 

Map l. At Bombay, Lieut. Edward P. DePHbstv* 
stw\ of the late Maj. General S. P. De l’Hoste* to 
Elisabeth, daughter of Colonel S. Goed&glow* 
chief engineer, Bombay* 



ffame fnttUigence t 


flfa r. 


©Abel 


( uomiiai, William Robert Strange. Esq., 
M Mediae cavalry* second son of Sir Tho- 
mas Strange* formerly chief justice at Madras, to 
Charlotte .Jane* step-daughter to His Exc. Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Colin Halkett* commander-in-chief at 
Bombay* and eldest daughter of the late Major 
Tyler* of the royal artillery. 

14. At Malcolm Peth* Richard Warden* Esq., 
deputy Commissary of ordnance, to Mary Anne, 
thud daughter of Lieut. Col. Lodwick, resident 
atSattaka. 


Id. At Colombo, the lady of Captv G. Hutchin- 
son* of H.M. 97th regt** or a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

March 19. At Kandy* Mrs. Gunn* wife of Wm, 
Gunn* Esq., qu. mast. 78th regt. 

May S. At Colombo, Susan Marla* fourth 
daughter of the late Mr. Francis Smith* aged J9. 


Penang. 


DEATHS. 

Fed. 14. At Bombay, Lieut, and Adj. Henry 
Sutton, of the Hon. Company's artillery, aged 97. 

Mdy ft. Near Bombay, Lieut. Col. John Moor, 
of the artillery. 

7. At Bombay, C. S. Simon, Esq., aged 28. 

2ft. At. Bombay, Lieut. David Jenkins, qu. 
mast, and interp. of the 2d or Queen's royal regt. 


MARRIAGE. 

March 4. At Penang, Mr. T. G. Mitchell, chief 
male of the H.C. schooner Zephyr, to Miss Phips# 
of Penang. 


DEATH. 

Feb. 7. In the Strait of Banca* on the passage 
to Singapore, Mr. George Rickards, second officer 
on board the Colonel Young , aged 2ft. 


tfeglott. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 14. John Dinwoodie, Esq., assistant to col- 
lector of Colombo, to be also assistant to collector 
of customs, Colombo. 

W. C. Gibson, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
df customs, Colombo. 

17. P. E. Wodehouse, Esq., first assistant in 
rpinnlil secretary’s office, to be also secretary to 
council. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

April 13. — Lieut. Col. Macalister, Ceylon rifle 
regt., to temporary command of Pioneer corps, 
until further orders. 

Lieut. Col. Bircham, Ceylon rifle regt., to be 
commandant of Jafifria, v. Lieut. CoL Macalister, 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Colombo. 

May 4. Doncaster , Surflen, from London. — 9. 
Africa, Skelton, from London. — 11. Circassian , 
uouthwaite, from Van Diemen's Land. — 12. Peru, 
Graham* from London. 


deaths. 

March T9. At Batavia, John Ewing Brown, Esq. 
20. At I ml r; i mayo, A. W. Sutherland, Esq. 

2L At Pakalongon, John Nutting Esq. 


Sole of dFVimce. 

BIRTH. 

March 18. The lady of Michael Willoughby* 
Esq., Bombay artillery, of a son. 


of <E*oob Iftope. 

BIRTHS. 

May ft. Mrs. Conrad Gie, of a daughter. 

28. At Graham’s Town, the lady of Capt. Ha/li- 
fax, 7ftfhregt., of a daughter. 

June 29. At Baufort, the kuly of Wm. Kinnesr* 
Esq., of a son. 

July 9 - Mrs. J. D. Jackson, oLa-son. 

10. Mrs. H. E. Rutherfoord, of a daughter. 

19. At Cape Town, Mrs. Dyce, of a daughter. 
lately. At Roode Hek, the lady or James 
Bance, Esq., of a daughter. 


BIRTHS. 

March 14. At Colombo, Mrs. Ackland, of a son. 
April 13. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. E. 
Irving, 61st regt.* of a daughter. 


death. 

.July 20. At Cape Town, Lieut. Col. Edward 
Vaughan, commanding H.M. 98th regt. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BENGAL REMITTABLE LOAN. 

Having* in our September number (p. 
&2i, adverted to a second petition present- 
ed to the House of Lords on the part of 
-Mr. Courtney Smith, respecting the secu- 
rity for the remittable loan under the new 
{nil, we subjoin a copy of that petition, as 
the subject is by no means unimportant : 

That* on the 5th instant, a petition was p re- 
named to your Right Hon. Home, on the part of 
■' mmgf&tiaoma, respecting the East-India Charter 

t you? petitioner laments its having failed 
am fee him and others similarly situated, 
‘km of the pending bill as might pro- 
j the injustice which is likely to re- 
sult themffem* 

That jour petitioner would earlier have stated 
fhe grievance of Which hecom plains, had he been 


earlier apprised of the provisions of the bill la 
question, and perceived their tendency to make 
hisproperty insecure. 

That the priority of payment given to the hol- 
ders of India stock formed no part of the original 
plan of his Majesty’s Ministers, having been first 
communicated in the India Ministers letter of 
the 27th of May, according to which it was, in 
order to meet the views of the proprietors* pro- 
posed that the dividends should by law have a pre- 
ference to all other territorial payments In this 
country. w 

That your petitioner, not bdlng* prafedetor of 
stock, had no access to this document, with which 
he Hid not become acquainted tMT the month of 
July, when* by favour of a proprietor* he obtain- 
ed perusal of No. 4 of the Printed Papers, in 
which that letter stands as No. 47. 


the usages of Parliament* still more from a per- 
suasion that, rapidly as the measure was moving 
through that House, he could not do 10 In time* 
and principally from an impression that* amidst 
the vast quantity of Important business with 
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which that Homo wai occupied, the remonstrance 
Df an humble Individual like himself would com- 
mand no attention, and, if opposed by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, would not, lu that House, have the 
•lightest chance of succest. 

That your petitioner laid his case before your 
Right Hon. House, in full confidence that a claim, 
jo obviously reasonable and iust, as that of a cre- 
ditor praying that the security for his debt under 
which he advanced his money might not lie alter- 
ed without his consent, would without difficulty 
be conceded to him. 

That it has been conceded to the Carnatic credi- 
tors, though they too presented no petition to the 
House of Commons, and though even their, in- 
tention to petition your Right lion. House was not 
declared till after the petition had been presented 

and read. 


That no time, — not even the eleventh hour, — is 
•too late for doing justice, especially where the 
power appealed to is the last resort of those who 
think themselves aggrieved. 

That your petitioner did deem himself a na- 
tional creditor, but that if the Legislature will not 
acknowledge him as such, deciding him to be no 
more than a creditor on the territory of India, lie 
ought at least to be on a par with all other credi- 
tors of the same class, anif that, to give the stock- 
holders a precedence in payment, when they shall 
become creditors under the same loan, is a self. 


evident departure from justice, an unquestionable 
violation of the conditions on which the Bengal — 
which, in the lender’s belief, was but another 


name for the British — Government obtained your 
petitioner’s money. 

That, to meet the views of the proprietors, the 
expressions of the India Minister, in his letter of 
the 27th of May, — though a perfectly legitimate 
object where it can be accomplished without in- 
jury to the right of others, — assumes a widely 
different character, when the advantage given 
them is at the expense of a third linconsciitinflr 
party ; and that to pass a law for such a purpose 
and upon such a principle would he a novelty in 
British legislation, a most alarming precedent, a 
utain upou the records of yhur Right Hon. House. 

That, in the judgment of your petitioner, it 
reflects but little credit on. the proprietors of In- 
dia stock to have accepted such unjust preference, 
while it redounds highly to the honour of an indi- 
vidual member of that body to bave recorded his 
sense of the injustice, and his reluctance to parti- 
cipate in such undue advantage.* 

That, in the spirit of that honourable example, 
your petitioner begs leave to disclaim all feeling of 
satisfaction at being given to understand that the 
territorial fund, to which alone, it seems, your 
petitioner must look as his security, is to be en- 
riched by adding to it all the commercial assets of 
tlie East- India Company, it being your petitioner’s 
opinion that those assets have not been justly 
taken or freely given ui>, and your petitioner being 
hitherto unaccustomed to improve bis own means 
in any way that is not consistent with equity, 
rectitude, and integrity : altcrum non. loedare, nuutn 
ewique tribuere . being the homely maxim by 
which the conduct of your petitioner has been 
guided through life. 

Your petitioner, therefore, with unshaken con- 
fidence in the justice of your Right Hon. House, 
presuming again to solicit attention to his case, 
humbly prays that the preference of payment 
given to the stockholders may be expunged from . 
the pending bill, and that, in the concluding part 
of tne sixteenth clause of the bill, there may be 
inserted some clear and precise rule and order, 
according to which the holders of the Remittable 
Loan mtfbe entitled, independent of the pleasure 
of the Board of Control and the East-India 


directors, to payment of their half-yearly dividends 
of interest, ana ultimately the principal of their 
debt. 


JOINT-STOCK TEA COMPANY. 

An advertisement of a Joint- Stook 
Company, with a capital of two millions, 
for the purpose of trading to China and 
importing tea, has excited much conver- 
sation, and more doubts as to its success 

* See Mr. Tucker's dissent of the 11th of June, 
No. 67 ofthe Printed Papers. * 
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under existing circumstances. The Go- 
vernment, by depriving the Hon. East- 
India Company of their .monopoly, have, 
virtually pledged themselves not to coun- 
tenance any other. The one proposed 
would, in effect, be a monopoly of the 
worst kind ; hence its projectors have no 
feasible grounds for expecting the Govern- 
ment to grant them a charter in defiance 
of the executive policy. Further, if the 
Company, as monopolists, #nd with a 
long acquaintance with the character of 
the subtle natives of the celestial empire, 
did not succeed, it may he inferred that 
an establishment of the nature alluded to 
stands, as a Company, hut little chance. 
Who then will risk their money in such 
an ill-digcstcd scheme ! — Morning Herald. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANCES 
IN IIIS MAJESTY'S FORCES 
(serving in the east.) 

4th L.Draffit. (at Bombay). Capt. H. Ileyman, 
from h.p. unattached, to be paym. v. Cormick, app. 
to 3d L. Drags. (30 Aug. 33) — Cornet L. J. Tor- 
kington to be lieut., v. May dec -21 Feb.) — Win; 
Persse to be cornet by purcli. v. Torkington prom. 
(13 Sept.) — Cornet f,. Dalglcish to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Houston prom. .20 do.) 

11 th L.DrttffA. (in Bengal). Ens. II. W. Bunbury, 
from 43d F„ to bo lieut. by purch., v. George 
prom. (30 Aug. 33) — Cornet F. W. Horne to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Salkcld who retires ; and Jas. 
Martin to be cornet by purch., v. Horne both 
Cith Sopt.) 

3d Foot ((in Bengal). Lieut. J. T. Airey, from 
30th Itngt., to lie lieut., v. Thorpe, who exch. (23 
Aug, 33). — Ens. W. J. Hamilton to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Ward who retires; anil (’has. Sawyer 
to be ens. by purch., v. Hamilton (both 0th Sept.) 
— Lieut. H. A, Dalton, from h.p. 6th W.I. Begt., 
to he lieut., v. W. Fitz G. Scott placed upou h.p. 
(20 do.) 

17*/i Foot, (in N. S. Wales). Ens. C.W. Finch 
to be lieut. by riirch., v. Ball who r tires ; and 
Jas. Fit* 1 1. de Tessier to be ens. by purch., v. 
Finch (both 13th Sept. 33). 

20 th Foot (in Bengal). Staff Assist. Surg. C. 
Pino to lie assist, surg., v. Miuto app. to Staff (30 
Aug. 33 .—Ens. John Laidlaw, from h.p. Gist F., 
to be ens. v. Coultman prom, in 63d F. (20 Sept ) 

48 th Foot (at Madras). Cadet W. H. H. Ander- 
son to lie ens., v. Higginbotham prom, in 63d F. 
20 Sept.) 

4 \)th Foot (in Bengal). Capt. S. D. Pritchard) 
from 52d F., to be major by purch., v. Town- 
sheml who retires (30 Aug. 33) — Capt. Edm. Mor- 
ris to be major by purch., v. Pritchard app. to 
71st F., ami Lieut. Richard Hal pin to be capt. by 
purch., v. Morris (both 13 Sept.) 

62d Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Wm. Mathias, 
from 1st F., to be lieut., v. Cooper who exch. 
(G Sept. 33). 

63d Foot (in N. S. Wales). Major J. W. Fair- 
tlough to be lieut. col. ; Brev. Maj. P. Baylce to be 
major, v. Fairtlough ; and Lieut. John Gibbons to 
be capt., v. Baylee (all 17 Sept. 33) ; Lieuts. Mars 
Morphett, and C.D.C. O’Brien, from 48th F., to be 
lieuts. (17th do.) — Lieut. S. Bowles, from h.p. 
29th F., lieut ; Lieut. John Spier, from h.p. 61st 
F. to be lieut. ; Lieut. John Tharp, from h.p. 79th 
F. to be lieut.; Lieut. J.H. Fearon, from Royal 
Aft. Corps, to be Jieut. (all 18 do.) ; Eris. John 
Montgomery, to lie lieut. ; Ens. W. J. Darling* to*> 
be lieut. ; Ens. J.P. Jones to be lieut. (all 19uo4<*> 
Ens. C. Higginbotham, from 48th F., to beli utwi* 
Ens. H.W. Coultman, from 26th F., to bfe lieut, 
(both 23 do.) ; Ens. Wm. Fairtlough, from h.p. ; 
58th F., to be ens., v. Montgomery; Ens. S.H. 
■Johnson, from h.p. unattached, to be ens. v. Oaf- 
ling (both 19 do) ; cadet II. R. Simpson to be ens., 
v. Jones (20 do.) 

7 5fh Voot (at Cape of Good Hope.) Lieut. Henry 

(2 D) 
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Bovi to be capt by purch.. v. Magra who retires : 
Bus. Oeo. Collier to be lteut by purch.. v. Boys t 
and Geo. T. George to be era. by purch.. v. Collier 
(ail 6 Sept. 33). 

7Btft Foot in Ceylon'. Ens. A.W. Browne, to be 
lleut. by purch., v. Macleod who retires; and D. 
St. V. Hamilton to be ens. by purch., v. Browne 
(both 30 Aug. 33). 

Royal African Colonial Corps, — Ens M.M. 
Cooke, from 24th F., tobelieut., v. Bucklandwho 
retires (20 Sept 33). 

Unattached — Lieut. F.I1. George, from 11th 
L.D., to be capt. by purch. (33 Aug, 33 — Lieut. 
Win. Houston, from 4th L.D., to be capt. by 
purch. (20 Sept.) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

SflPTXMRRR 25. MountstuartElphinstone, Small, 
from Bombay 30th Mav ; in the Clyde.— 20. Croton, 
Cowman, from Bengal 30th May; at Liverpool. — 
30. Man field, Williams, from Singapore 20tli 
April; at Gravesend — :i0. Indus , llaggart, from 
Bengal 10th May; in the Clyde. — O ctoukr 1. 
IHtnvegan Castle, Duff, from Bengal loth May, 
end Ascension 17th Aug. ; off Plymouth. — 1. Susan, 
Gillies, from Bengal With April, and Cape 2Hth 
July; and Thomas Laurie, t.angdon, fiom Van 
Diemen’s Land 1st May, and Mauritius 18th June ; 
both off Penzance — 2. Livingston , Cowley, frOm 
Bengal 11th May; at Liverpool.— 3. Pnlamham , 
Willis, from Bombay 6th June; at Falmouth. — 
4. Ceylon, Davison, from Bengal 23d March, and 
Ceylon 23d May : off Falmouth. — 5. Aliy u is. 
Me Fie, from Bombay 12th May ; off Liverpool.— 
6 . Ernaad , Gilictt, Irom Bengal 12th May; at 
Plymouth — 7. Britannia, Bowden, from Bengal 
25th April; off Plymouth. — 7* Hindustan, Pat- 
tison, from Bombay 28th May ; at Liverpool. — 
fl. Gipsey, Htghat, from Bombay 71I1 June; at 

Liverpool 13. Leander, Batchelor, from Sumatra 

lflth June; at Southampton — 13. llelle Alliance, 
Arkcoll, from Batavia lHth March, Mauritius 1 1th 
June, and Cape 11th Aug.; off the Wight.— 14. 
Unite of Roxburgh , Petiie, from Bombay 25th 
May; at Deal. — 14. Winstrales, Fisher, from Ben- 
gal 10th May; ami King William, Carr (late), 
from Bombay 8th May ; both at Liverpool.— 16. 
Salus, Crickmay, from Cape lHth July ; at 
Gravesend. — 17. Henty Wellesley, Johnstone, from 
Bombay Hth May; at Deal.— 17- Washington, 
Jcflfersun, from Manilla, and Java Head 14th July ; 
oil* Dover — 18. Emma, (fillet t, from Bengal ; at 
Gravesend. — 18. Cambridge , Barber, from Singa- 

J >ore 25th May ; at Deal. — 18. llashmy, Arnold, 
rom New South Wales 4th May, and Bahia ; and 
Cashmere (Amr.l, Hunter, from Singapore 21st 
June ; both off Dover — 2d. Lyra, Billing, from 
Mauritius Pth May; at Gravesend.— 21. Claudine, 
Hcathorn, from Madras 26th June, ami Cape 23d 
Aug. ; at Deal. — 24. Richard Walker, Gill, from 
Bombay ; off Liverpool.— £ 6 . Aquilla , B lan shard, 
from Cape 30th July ; at Deal. 

Departures. 

September 26. Indian, Bavcnscroft, for Cape 
and. Manilla; from Liverpool. — 27* Southwnrth , 
Maltby, for Van Diemen’s Land (with convicts) ; 
Coventry, Purdie, for Cape and Mauritius; and 
Royal George, Embleton, for Mauritius; all from 
Deal. — 27 -Duncan Gibb , Donald, for Bombay; 
from. Dublin.— 30. Viet is, Parsons, for St. He- 
lena and Mauritius; from Portsmouth.— 30. Wil- 
liam Roger, Crawford, for Bombay ; and Fortune , 
Currie, for Bengal; both from Glasgow.— 30. Wil- 
liam Shand, Purse, for Newfoundland and Bengal ; 
Philip the First , Martin, for China; and Norval, 
Watson, for Batavia and Singapore: all from Li- 
verpool. — O ctober 1. Polina , Murdoch, for New 
South Wales; from Deal. — 2. Bolton, Driver, for 
Cape, Madras, and Bengal: and Juno, Myrburg, 
for Batavia ; both from Portsmouth. — 2. Columbia, 
Booth, for Singapore; from Liverpool — 3. Par- 
meHa, Gilbert, for New South Wales (with con- 
victs), vid Cove of Cork; from Deal.— 4. Eu- 
phrates, Buckham, for Cape, Malabar Coast, 
Ceylon, and Bombay ; from Portsmouth. — 5. Hin- 
dustan, lledman, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth. — 6. Lord Althot p, Sproulc, for Ben- 
gal; from Liverpool.— 5. Tam-rd, Blues, for Cape 
and Mauritius ; from Greenock. — 7. Fair tie , Agar, 
for N.S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth. 


—a Troughton , Thomson, for Singapore! from 
Deal. — 11. Rose, Harrison, for Rio ae Janeiro and 
N. Wales; from Liverpool. — 13. Perseverance i 
Gibson, for Batavia and Singapore; from Liver- 
pool.— 16. liriton, Parker, for Cape; and NorvaL, 
Jones, for V.D. Land; both from Deal.— 16. Par- 
ses, Miller, for Bengal; and Ospray, Salman, for 
Bombay ; both from Greenock.— 17. QuebevTrader, 
Bellamy, for Cape and Swan River ; from Deal. — 
10. Caledonia, Stroyan, for Bombay ; from Liver- 
pool.— 20. Charles Carter, Christall, for Cape ; and 
Amanda, Durant, for Manilla; both from DeaL 
23. Mary, Morton, f»»r Bombay; from Liverpool. 
—25. James Harris, Pearson, for V. D. Laud and 
N.S. Wales ; Branken Moor, Crosby, for Cape and 
Mauritius ; Tam-o'-Shanter, Coyde, for ditto ; 
Penyard Park , Middleton, for Mauritius ; and 
Folkestone, Bliss, for New Zealand; all from Ports- 
mouth 26. Lavinia, Cain, for V.D. Land; from 

Portsmouth. — 26. Zenobia » Owen, for Bengal, 
from Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 


Per Sesastris, from Madras-: Mrs. Younge and 
child ; two Misses Bell ; Miss Conwcll ; four Misses 
Frend ; ('apt. Taylor, ll.M. 46th regt. 1 Capt. 
Campbell, Madras 2d N.V.Bat. ; Capt. Currie, late 
of the ship O routes ; Lieut. Younge, H.M. 40th 
regt.; Lieut. Eustace, ll.M. 3d Bum; Lieut. Lys. 
Madras army; Cornet Hughes, Madras Cavalry; 
Dr. Aucliinleck, Madras estab. ; Mr. RobertBon ; 
Mr. Reid ; Messrs. King, Spicer, Frend, and 
John Frend ; 137 men, women, and children of 
H.M. 46th regt., aud Hon. Company's service. 

Per Hindustan, from Bombay : Thomas Cole, 
Esq. 

Per Duke of Roxburgh, from Bombay : Viscount 
Pollington ; Hon. Charles Saville. 

Per Dunvegan Castle, from Bengal : Mr. Open- 
heini. 


Per Thomas Ixturie, from Van Diemen*6 Land: 
Mrs. Langdon ; Mrs. Curr ; Miss Curr ; E. Cuir, 
Esq. ; two Masters Curr ; Mr. Friend, 5tc. 

Per Poi ctipine, from Ceylon : Capt. Tinling ; 
Capt. Holyoake, H.M. 78th regt.; Ens. Wilmot 
Horton, ll.M. 5tfth regt. i Dr. McDermott, ll.M. 
61st *pgt. ; Rev. Mr. Gogerly. — (J. E. Young, Esq. 
was lauded at the Mauritius.) 

Per Susan, from Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. Fisher, 
and two children ; Mr. and Mrs. Eglington ; Mrs. 
Masson ie and seven children ; Capt. Nicholl ; Mr. 
Myers. 

Per Ceylon, from Ceylon : Major Moor, Royal 
Artillery ; Lieut. F. Skinner, Ceylon Rifle Regt. ; 
C. P. Layard, Esq., Ceylon civil service ; Rev. J. 
Bailey, Church missionary; Misses E. Layard and 
J. Selkirk ; Master J. Layard. 

Per Valambam, from Bombay: Mrs. Davies; 
Mrs. Sutton ; Maj. Davies; Lieut. Hall; Lieut. 
Elwes ; Mr. Main ; Mr. Wyatt; Mr. Green ; three 
children ; two servants. — (Capt. Dowell died at 
sea 28th June.) 

Per Belle Alliance, from Batavia and Cape of 
Good Hope : Gen. Sir G. Lowry Cole, G.C.B., 
late governor of the Cape; Lady Cole, and four 
M Uses Cole; two Masters Cole; Mrs. Vaughan 
and three children j Mrs. Dyce and two children; 
Mrs. Mulilenveldth and two children; Misa Co- 
zens ; Capt. During; Cant. England ; Capt. Holy- 
oake; Dr. Dyce; Rev. Mr. Cooke; Mr. Horton l 
Mr. Baillic : Mr. Samlfy; ten servants. —(Mr. 
Muhlcnveldth and Mr. Robertson died at sea,) 

Per Cambridge, from Singapore : Col. Farqu- 
harson; John Lock, Esq.; l)r. Kirby; Rev. Mr.- 
Abel, American missionary; Mr. Holloway; three 
children. 


Per Claudine, from Madras: Mrs. Faber; Mias' 
Fabers Miss Glass; E. B. Glass, Esq., civil ser- 
vice ; Maj. Hockley, Madras Artillery ; Capt. tho 
Hon. II. -Kcppell, R.N. ; Capt. Faber, Madras 
army ; Lieut. M. Watts, artillery; Lieut. Hate. 
4th L.C ; Lieut. Butler, 21st N.I., Lieut. Light, 
3d L. I ; Lieut. Jackson, H.M. 62d regt. t Assist. 
Surg. T. White ; Mr. Sweeny; two Masters Fa- 
ber ; two servants.— From the Cape; Rev. Mr 
Sevrlght s Masters A my n and Elliott; one servant.' 
—(The following were landed at the Cape : Mrs. 
Preiidergant; Mrs. Deck; two Misses Prender- 
gast ; Col. J. Prendcrgast ; J. R. Wheatley, Esq- 
Madras civil service; Lieut. Deck, lflth Madras 
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N.I. ; Lieut. Maitland, 4th L.C. ; Masters l'rcn- 
dergast and Deck s nine servants.) 

pgr Haahmy, from New South Wales: Dr. 
Boyter, R.N. ; Dr. Sterret, ditto; Mr. Castles ; 
Mr. Assen. 

Per Allquie, from Bombay : Mrs. UUythorne 
and child; Capt. Smce ; (.'apt. Pelham ; Lieut. 
Pearson. — (Mr. D. Gibb died at sea.) 

Expected. 

Per Hooghly, from Bengal : Lady Franks : Mrs. 
ttwinton and family ; Mrs. Charters and family ; 
Mrs. Beatson ; Geo. Swinton, Esq. ; Dr. Charters ; 
Capt. Howard. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Euphrates, for Cape: Capt. Royes. — For 
Ceylon : Mr. and Mrs. Crips. — For Bombay : Mrs. 
Rougett ; Miss McDonald ; Capt. Balfour ; Lieut. 
Hooke; Mr. Saunders; Mr. Vincent; Mr. Stroud ; 
Mr. Cockburn. 

Per Hindantan, for Madras and Bengal : ('apt. 
and Mrs. Boyes, and Miss Boyes, for Madras ; 
Capt. and- Mrs. Valdwin; Capt. and Mrs. Nixon ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Vibart, and Miss Viliart; Mrs. 
Ferguson and two young ladies; Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. J. Hibbert, and Miss Hihberi; six servants. 

Per Zenobia, for Bengal : Colonel and Mrs.* 
Pfcckett; Lieut, and Mrs. Fleinying ; C. II. Head, 
Esq. ; Dr. Hough ; Lieut. Sharp ; Lieut. Men- 
sies. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 20. The lady of Hetiry Hancock, Esq., 
Bombay army, of a son. 

,10. At South Wraxliall, Wilts, the lady of W. 
J. II. Knyvett, Esq., Bengal army, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. At Dalston, the lady of the lately de- 
ceased Licut.-Col. Robert Robertson, of the Bom- 
bay army, of a daughter. 

lfi. At Hunthill, near Jedburgh, the lady of 
Colonel Cumming, of the Rengnl cavalry, of a son. 

HI. At (lap ham- common, Mrs. Frederick Bor- 
radaile, of a daughter. 

11). At Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, the 
lady of A. D. Gordon, Esq., formerly of the Bengal 
army, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 20. At Park House, Banffshire, William 
Fuller Mercer Cockerill, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's service, to Elizabeth Mary, third 
daughter of Capt. Alex. Shippard, R.N. of Dovcr- 
■treet, Piccadilly. 

Oct . 1. At Great MiHon, Oxon, Hector Rose, 
Esq., late of the Hon. East-India Company's ser- 
vice. to Honoria, eldest and only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Fowle, Esq., of Lincoln's 
Inn, barristertat-law, and gran daughter of the 
late Richard Townsend, Esq., of Newbury. 

— At Topsham, Devon, Lieut. Charles Henry 
Boyl, Bombay artillery, son of the late Lieut. 
Gen. Boyd, of the Bombay army, to Gcorgiana 
Amelia, daughter of the late Samuel Thacker, 
Esq.,' of Madras. 

14.' At Edinburgh, John Loftus Tottenham, 
Esq., 3d Bengal L. C., to Isabella, daughter of 
Alex. Gordon, Esq., of Great King-street, 

17, At St. James’s church, Piccadilly, John 
Slipm, Esq., of- the Madras Medical Establish- 
ment, to Jane, daughter of the late Mr. B. Wilson, 
of Leeds. 

10. Francis R. Thomson, Esq., captain Royal 
Engineers, to Selina Harriett Cotton, widow of 
the late G. 11. Macartney, Esq., and niece of W. 
A. Brooke, Esq., chief judge of Benares. 

91. At Marylebone church, Capt. Patrick San- 
derson, Bombay establishment, to .Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. T. C. Edgell, Union-place, 
Regent’s-park. 

84. William Mumford, Esq., surgeon, of Ips- 
wich, Suffolk, .to Louisa, eldest surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel . George Evans, Esq., of 
the Hon. East-lndia Company’s medical service, 
Bengal. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. Hi. At sea, on board the Duke of Due - 
cleugh, Peter Bowles ; and on the 2d of the en- 
suing month, Oliver Metcalf, both 6ons of Capt. 
J. D. Stokes, of the Madras army. 

June 17> On board the Aliquix, on the passage 
from Bombay to Liverpool, Mr. Duncan Gibb, 
aged 24. 

Aug. 2. At sea, on the passage from London to 
China, Capt. John Craigie, of Die ship Elizabeth. 

21. At the (Jape of Good Hope, on the .passage 
from Bomliay, Capt. Nesmith, of the ship Mary, 
of Liverpool. 

29. At sea, on board the Seeostris, on the pas- 
sage home, Lieut. VV. 11. Brotherton, of the 
Madras artillery. 

31. Drowned, off the coast of France, near 
Boulogne, Mr. John M. Shelton, second officer of 
the Ann awl Amelia East-Indi&man, son of James 
Shelton, Esq., of Kinross. 

Sept. 17. At Waterford, James Henry, youngest 
son of Lieut. Col. Waliab, of the Madras artny. 

23. On board the Marine Society's ship, of apo- 
plexy, Mr. John Buyers, R. N.,.aged 00, in his 
17th year as superintendent of that ship. He was 
several years in the lion. East-lndia Company’s 
scrv ice, performed seven voyages to the. East- In- 
dies, and two voyages round the world, in the last 
of which he was wrecked, when the lives of the 
crew were saved by his skill and perseverance. 

— At Clifton, near Bristol, Major John Camp- 
bell, of the lion. East-lndia Company's service- 
rs. At Pentonville, in his fifth year, Albert An- 
thony, and on the 23th, In her ninth year, Emma 
Mary Elizabeth, only children of the late Anthony 
Conwell, Esq., M. D., of the Bombay medical 
establishment. 

27. At Stapleton Grove, near Bristol, Rajah 
Rammohun Roy. See a Memoir iu our present 
number. 

23. On board the King William, from Bombay 
to Liverpool, Capt. William Carr, aged 33, after a 
long and severe illness. 

Oct. 1. I11 Wulbcck-slrert, Mrs. Mary Droz, 
widow of the late Simon Droz. Esq., of the Bengal 
civil service, in her 301 h year. 

2. At Belfast, C. R. Rowan, Esq., 1st lieu t. and 
adj. of the Bombay artillery. 

3. At Bath, aged 01, Harriet, relict of the late 
Bernard M* Mahon, surgeon, of the Madras esta- 
blishment. 

4. At his house at Pimlico, Richard Ileber, 
Esq., one of the greatest Uibliopo!ists of any age 
or country. lie was half-brother to the late ami- 
able Reginald Ileber, bishop of Calcutta. 

W. At Taunton, Joseph Whidney, Esq., R. N., 
projector and superintendent of the Breakwater, 
Plymouth, aged 73 years. The deceased sailed 
round the world in the Discovery, Capt. Vancou- 
ver, in 1791. 

10. AtGadgirth House, Air, Lieut. Col. Burnet, 
late of the lion. East-India Company’s service. 

— At his residence in St. John's Wood, Mr. 
Solomon Levey, partner in the firm of Cooper 
and Levey, merchants, of Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

15. At his seat. Moor Hall, Harlow, Essex, 
Thomas Periy, Esq., late of the Hon. East-India 
Company's civil service, on the Bengal establish- 
ment, deeply regretted. 

Hi. At South VVraxhall, Wilts, aged 17 davs, the 
infant daughter of W. J. B. Knyvett, Esq., Bengal 
army. 

17. At Bath, Miss Anderson, daughter of the 
late Dr. Anderson, of the Hon. East-India Com- 

E 's service, and sister to Lieut. Col. Frith, 
;al artillery. 

19. At Bath, Col. Goddard Richards, of the 
Bengal establishment. 

— At Beauvais, on his way from Paris to Eng- 
land, Charles Mackinnon, Esq., of Grosvenor- 

E lace. Mr. Mackinnon entered the East-India 
ompany’s service early in life, and resided many 
years in China and Penang. He had a thorough 
knowledge of the trade with China in all Its 
bearings, and was deeply impressed that the mo- 
nopoly of the trade by the East-India Company, 
was. the only means of securing its continuance 
with this country. lie was late Member for Ips- 
wich, and advocated liberal and patriotic prin- 
ciples. 



gw PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN TIIB EAST. [Nov. 

The tetters P.C. denote ptHme cost, or nrumujhcturers' price* ; A. advance (per cent,) on fAe tame • 
D. discount (per cent,) on the tame ; N.I). no. demand. —The bazar maund is equal to fi2 tb. 2 oe. 2 
dr**, and 1<M) bazar maund* equal to 111) factory maund*. Good * sold bp Sa, Rupees B* mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more them when sold by Ct. Rupees V. mds. — The Madras Candy ia equal to 50016. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 7464 lb. The Pecul is equal to 1334 lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, May 23, 1833. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles UK) 

Coals ‘ II. ind. 

Copper Sheathing, lino . .F.ind. 

. Brasiers’, 40-120 drt. 

Thick sheets do. 

— Old Gross do. 

— ■ Bolt .do. 

THe do. 

— Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.lts. do. 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

■■■ - - Muslins, assort do. 

Yam 10 to I/O mor. 

— i — do. do. 

Cutlery, line 

Glass.*. 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 


32 

10 

33 

0 

30 

12 

28 

0 

32 

12 

1 

4 

1 

"1 

0 

41 


1 5 Shot, patent bag 

■ Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 


coarse and middling. 


Rs.A. 


Rs 

.A. 

4 0 


4 

2 

4 0 

4 

2 

2 0 

— 

2 

1 

2 0 

— 

2 

2 

2 8 

— 

2 

10 

5 0 

— 

5 

(J 

8 0 

— 

13 

0 

2 10 

— 

2 

n 

1 0 

— 

i 

1 

4 10 

— 

4 12 

4 14 

— 

5 

0 

20 D. 



4 8 

__ 

4 10 

P.C. 




7 0 



7 

4 

7 0 

— 

7 

4 

18 0 

. — 

18 

4i 

3 0 

— 

8 

4 

1 4 

— 

2 

4 

1 4 

— 

1 

6 


MADRAS, June 13, 1833. 


Bottles 100 7 (@ 

Cbpper, Sheathing candy 255 — 

— . — Cakes.. do. 220 — 

Old do. 215 — 

— r — Nails, assort do. 200 — 

Cottons, Chintz 15 A. — 

Muslins and G inghams ...... 5 A. — 

— — Longcloth, fine loA. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C?. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 101). — 

Hosiery 15 A. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

English st| do. 21 — 

Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


■ Iron Hoops candy 19 (2} 21 

I Nails ..do. ■ 

i Lead, Pig do. 42 — 45 

1 Sheet do. 45 — 50 

Millinery 30A. — 35 A. 

Shot, patent 25A. — 30 A. 

Spelter candy 211 — 30 

Stationery 15A. — 20 A. 

, Steel, English candy fiO — ■ 70 

, — Swedish • .do. 105 — 110 

. Tin Plates box 22 — 23 

. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. —10 Nona 

1 coarse P.C. — lONom 

| , Flannel, fine 20 A. 


BOMBAY, June 8, 1833. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles doz. 

Coals chald. 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 . . . .cwt. 
- — Thick sheets do. 

— Plate do. 

r Tile do. 

Cottons, Chintz 

Longcloths 

Muslins 

-- ■ ■ Other goods 

— Yarn, Nos. 25 to (JO lb. 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs. ns. I R*. _ Ba. 

14 (2), 21 Iron, Swedish, bar...... St. candy 55 @ 

$ — 1 English, do do. 23 

1« — 20 Hoops cwt. 5.4 

54 — Nails do. 14 — — - 

57 ; Sheet .......do. 8.8 

51 Rod for t>olts St. candy 22 — 23 

51 do. for nails do. 34 — — - 

} Lead, Pig cwt. 8.4 

See Sheet..... do. 9 

Remarks M illincry no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. G.12 

0.13 — 1.4 Spelter do. 7 — 

P.C’. — Stationery 25D. 

20 D. — 30 D. j Steel, Swedish tub 10 

25 I)* — P.C. i Tin Plates box 17 

P.C. j, Woollens, Broadcloth, line ..yd. 8 — 10 

, coarse 1 — 2 

1 Flannel, fine 0J — 1 


0.13 — 
P.C’. 


CANTON, April 4, 1833. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. : 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 2 \ (a), 44 Smalts pecul 20 (g) 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 5 — (»i Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 5 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 24 Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.55 — 

— CambricB, 12yds do. 14 — l\ . Camlets ..... pee. 20 

— Bandannoes do. 14 — 2 4 Do. Dutch do. 30 - 

Yarn, Nos. 18 to 38 pecul 38 — 40 Long Ells Dutch do. 8 

iron, Bar do. 1*75 — 2 Tin, Straits... pecul 154- 

Rod do. 2*75 — 3 I Tin Plates ...box 8 - 

Lead - do. 4 — 


r833.] 
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Fticct of European Goods in the East . 
SINGAPORE, May 23, 1833. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 10 @ 12 

Dottles 100 31 — 4 

Copper Nalls anti Sheathing pecul 35 — 40 

Cottons, Madapollams, 25yd. by 321n. pcs. 2 — 31 

• I in It. Irish 25 30 do. 2| — 3* 

Longdotlis 3« to 40 36-37 do. 4 — 6 

do. do 33-44) do. 5 — 61 


do. do. 


50 

54 do. « 

60 do. 10 

Prints, 7-H» single colours do. 21 

9-0. ••• do. 3 


do. 71 — 0 .Lead, Pig 
do. 0 — » !- * 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. iUttick, dble. • «corge 5 (a). 61 

1 do. do Pullicat - • • -do. GO — 60 

Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 38 — 70* 

Hardware, assort. - (over stocked) N. D. 

jlron, Swedish pecul 5 — 

English do. 

Nails - do. 


•do. 


«i — 
3 — 
A — 


Sheet ...... do. A1 — 6 

2 


— 9 'Shot, patent — ..bag 1 — 

* — 12 , Spelter (none). .. .pecul 4 — 


3) Steel, Swedish do. 

5', 1 English do. 


N D. 


. Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in.- -do. 1J — 2$ Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —II 

■ Jaconet, 20 44 • • 40 ••••do. 11 — 4 Camblets do. 25 — 32 

■ Lappets, 10 40- • • 44 do. 1$ — 2 j — — Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) ..yd. 1} — 2£ 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, May 9, 1833. — There has not been 
much doing in Piece Goods since our last, arising, 
as is generally allowed, from the circumstance of 
the Bazaar Shroffs having of late greatly curtailed 
their transactions with dealers. The same obser- 
vations apply to Twist. In Woollens nothing 
doing . — May 16. The bazaar for 1*1 eee Goods 
continues very dull. Long Cloths and some des- 
criptions of Prints, being the only sorts enquired 
after. Twist has not been much asked after. 
Woollens without wholesale demand. M etals : the 

S lices have if any thing slightly fallen. In Wines, 
eer, and Spirits, there has been no activity — ■ 
May 23. Every thing remains comparatively in- 
active — a few sales of Twist have been made at 
our present quotations. The arrival of the India- 
mcn will probably create some stir in the market 
for Ales and Wines, but in the present state of 
commerce here, we fear the result will be very 
vnfavourable to those interested. 

Bombay , June 8, 1833.— The present state of the 
Bombay market is very discouraging, scarcely a 
single article brought to it realizing a suitable re- 


turn. The investments of the Tndiamen have 
been sold at rates varying from prime cost to 25 
per cent, discount, which leaves but a sorry pros- 
pect for those still to arrive. Upwards or 380* 
packages of Piece Goods of different descriptions 
arc about to be exported to Calcutta, and loo- 
hogsheads of Hodgson’s Beer to Madras. 

Canton, April 4, JH33. — Within a few days the 
mark t for Broad Cloths has in a slight degree 
declined, in consequence of some information 
received from the upper provinces, by the native 
dealers. Extensive speculations in White Cotton 
Longcloths have contributed to keep up the 
market, which continues to maintain itself at ratea 
beyond those which have prevailed for some time. 
The depression in Printed Cotton and Handker- 
chiefs still continues, and the enormous overstock 
of the market is likely to keep down prices for a- 
long time to come. There is some improvement 
in Bar Iron, and some recent importations of 
Spelter have realized Sp. Dols. 4$ per pecul. Tin 
Plates have advanced to Sp. Dols. 8 per box, and, 
are in request. Lead is saleable at rates quoted. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , June 5, 1833. 

Government Securities. 


Bliy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 32 0 Remittablc 3-1 0 Prem. 


3 2 8 

1 14 Ditto .... 2 do. 16 

@12 .... Ditto .... 3 do. 0 4 
Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 4 as. dist. 

( New 5 per Cent, from \ n __ 

™ \ No. 1 to 250 / * ‘ 1 ar 

Prcm. 4 «{“;&“!££;•} .... 0 4 Prem. 

4 8 3d, or New ditto .... 4 0 
Disc. 0 6 4 per cent. Loan dis. ..012 disc. 
6,100 Bank of Bengal Shares — 6,000. 

Bank of Bengal Hates. 

Discount on private bilk 6 0 per cent. 

DU to on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange, May 23. 

On London, 12 months' date, — to buy Is. lOd. to 
1» 10’d. ; to sell Is. lid. to to. Hid. Sa. R. 


Madras, June 18, 1833. 
Government Securities. 


Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of . Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs .36 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 106.) Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 


Ffcreper cent. Bengal Unremlttablc Loan.. 
At the Kate of Subscription, viz . 350 
Madras- Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. Par. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
arid Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106$ Madras 11s. per 

100 Sa. Its. 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. l.OOOJ from $ to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per HR) Sa. Rs 24 Prenu 

Bombay, June 15, 1833. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d.per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106 Bom. Ha. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras 11s. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 144 Bom. 11s. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to 111 j>er ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Canton, April 4, 1833. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, — bills suitable for nego- 
ciation in India, 4s. 4d. ; other bills 4s. 5d. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days*, Sa. Rs. 207 per 100 Sp. 
Drs Private Bills, 209 to 210 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 |>er ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 2$ to 3 per cent. prem. 






LONDON PRICE CURRENT, October 25, 1833. 

<*. 


EAST-INDIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. s. d. £. *. d. 

■Barilla cwt. — @ — 

C\>rt'ee, Java 3 0 0 — 3 8 0 

Cheribcm 3 3 0 — 3 9 0 

Sumatra andSamarang 2 15 0 — 2 19 0 

Ceylon 3 0 0 — 3 7 0 

Mocha 3 18 0 — 0 0 0 

Cotton. Surat !b 0 0 5f — 0 ft 8 

Madras 0 » Hi — ft ft 8 

— — Bengal ft ft 4*1 — ft ft 74 

Bourbon 0 0 11 — 0 1 2 

•D ues & for Ilycing. 

Aloes, Kpatica cwt. 0 1ft ft — 14 ft 0 


A aniseeds, Star* 
Borax, Refined- 
— - Unrefined • 
Camphire, in tub 


1ft o 

Cardamoms, Malabar- -lb (13 4 — 3 1ft 0 


3 10 0 
none 

4 8 0 
7 10 0 


— 4 : 


. Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil fb 

China Hoot cwt. 

-Cubebs 

Dragon's Blood 3 

Cum Ammoniac, drop • • ft 

Arabic 

Assafactida • •• — 

Benjamin, 3d Sort - • 

Animi- 

GAtnbogium 7 ft ft — 1ft 

— — Myrrh 2 ft 0 — 12 

Olibanum 1 15 ft — 4 

Kino 13 ft (1 — 14 

Lac Lake ib 

Dye 0 2ft 

Shell cwt. 4 16 0 — 4 

Stick 2 5 ft — 3 

Musk. China oz. ft 10 ft — 1 

Nux Vomica cwt. 14 0 — 1 

Oil, Cassia oz. ft ft 7 — « 

■ Cinnamon 0 4 0 — 0 


ft 1 10 
4 0 0 — 4 

4 2 ft — 4 

0 0 ft — ft 

1 5 ft — - 

3 5 ft — 4 

ft ft — 2ft 

ft ft — 7 

1 15 0 — 3 

2 0 ft — 7 

5 ft 0 — 12 
5 1ft 0 — 1ft 


lft 0 
5 0 
1 6 

ft ft 
ft 0 
ft ft 
0 ft 
lft *ft 
ft 0 
ft ft 


Cocoa-nut 1 18 ft 

Cajapula ft ft 5 

Mace ft ft 21 

Nutmegs ft ft 10 

Opium none 

Kliubarb ft 2 ft 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. none 

Senna ih 0 ft 6 

Turmeric. Java cwt. 14 0 

— Bengal ft lft 0 

China 1 5 ft 

Galls, In Sorts 4 15 0 

. Blue 5 0 0 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue ft 8 0 


■ Blue and V iolct ..... ft 

'Purple and Violet- • 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet 

Violet and Copper -- 

Copper 

Consuming, mid. to fine ft 

— Do. ord. and low • • - • 0 

Dust ft 

Madras, mid. to good ft 

Do. Kurpah ft 


7 

ft 7 

o 7 

ft ft 
ft r; 


fi 
ft 
ft 
4 
3 

ft o ft 
6 
a 
7 

3 
G 


— 0 


18 ft 
ft ft 
7 0 

5 ft 

0 74 
ij 0 

ft 10 

1 3 
3 ft 

1 8 

6 ft 
0 ft 

10 0 


7 lft 
7 a 
7 3 
li lft i 
G 9 i 
« 3 j 
ft 2 I 
5 :» - 
5 7 
4 lft 
4 10 i 


Mother-o’-Pearl \ 

Shells. China J 0 * 1 - 9 ia 0 

Nankeens piece — ■ 

Rattans 100 0 1 8 

Rice, Benga White- • • -cwt. 0 14 0 

Patna 0 17 0 

Java . . o 10 6 

Safflower 4 ft 0 

Sago 0 16 0 

Pearl 1 10 0 

Saltpetre - • 1 15 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb — — 

Novi 


■ Organzine • 


■ Nutmegs 
- Ginger - - 


White 

Sugar, Bengal 

Siam and China • 

Mauritius (duty p 

Manilla and Java 

Tea, Bohea 


.... 

0 1G 

0 

_ 


0 10 

0 

— 


o 17 

0 

— 


o 17 

0 

— 


1 4 

0 




0 5 

A 

__ 


0 1 

2 




0 6 

0 



0 4 

G 



cwt. 

1 16 

0 


-lb 

0 0 

4k 




0 0 

6k 



cwt. 

1 6 

U 




1 2 

0 


Aid) 

2 12 

0 

— 

. .. . 

1 2 

0 


■ lb 

0 2 

0 



0 2 

0* 

— 


0 2 

3 

— 


Souchong ■ ■ 

Campoi none — 

Twankay 0 2 ft* — 0 2 9( 

Pekoe 0 2 5 J — 0 3 8 

Hyson Skin 0 2 OJ — 0 2 9 

Hyson 0 3 2j — 0 5 2 

Young Hyson • ■ none 

Gunpowder 0 4 9 — 0 5 3 

Tin, Bunca cwt. 3 2 0 — 3 3 8 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 10 ft — 2 15 0 

Vermilion lb ft 3 0 ■ 

Wax cwt. 4 5 0 — 0 0 0 

Wood, Sanders Red ton 10 ft ft — 19 0 0 

Kbony G 15 o — 7 10 0 

Sapan 8 0 0 — 20 0 <1 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 0 

Oil, Fish tun 20 ft 0 — 22 0 0 

Whalcfins ton 90 0 0 —UK) 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Rest lb 0 3 6 — 0 

Inferior 0 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 6 — 0 2 11 

Inferior ft l ft — 0 2 1 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 2 0 0 — 3 0 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und Ib 2 0 0 — 7 0 0 

(Juin Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 10 0 

Hides, Dry lb ft ft 4J — 0 0 4f 

Salted ft ft 4i — 0 0 6 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 13 0 

Raisins 2 ft ft 

Wax 5 lft ft — 5 15 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best- -pipe 1G ft ft — 18 0 0 

l)o. 2d A: 3d quality ...14 ft ft — 15 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 0 lft ft — 7 lft 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 ft — ft 1 11 


0 0 


5 4 

3 — 0 3 10 


PRICES OF SHARES, October 26 , 1833. 


j Price. 

DOCKS. 

East fndla-. (Stock) 44 

London (Stock) • • • • I 5H 

St. Katherine's G7 

Ditto Debentures J — 

Ditto ditto 103 

W @st- India (Stock) • - - • .95 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 19 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class j 97 

Ditto, 2d Class I 89k 

Van Diemen's Land Company 1 9j 


Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 

4 p. cent. 

£. 

483,750 



March. Sept. 

3 p. cent 

238,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

3 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 

— 

April. Oct. 

4) p. cent. 

500,00ft 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

4 p. cent. 

200,000 

— 


- 

5 p. cent.j 

1,380,000 

— 

— i 

June. Dec. 

4 p. cent. 

10,000 

100 

25) 

June. Dec. 

3 p.Gent. 

— — 

— 


June. Dec. 

— 

10,000 

100 

15 1 

■ 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Change Alley < 



M8 THE LONDON MARKETS, October 88. 


Sugar ,«-Thi market continues languid and de- 
Hrea i cd , and the general belief is that prices are 
giving way. There have been no public sales of 
lfapntius within the last week, and few purchases 
gtrivately are reported. Bengal Sugars are offered . 
at lower rates, on account or the near approach of 
the East-lndia House sale. There have been in- 
quiries for Slams by the refiners. 

Siflfc.— ' The Company’s sale commenced on the 
gist with a full attendance of buyers, and prices 
went from 3s. to 5s. higher than tne last sale : the 
few bales refused at thelast sale were bought at an „ 
advance of fully 4s. per lb. on the taxed price. 
There ‘was great competition for some Silks. 
There are but few private Ben gals for sale, and a 
great part of the Chinas which were declared for 
sale have been withdrawn. Not one bale has as 
yet been refused. The Bale may be stated to have 
continued to advance gradually from its com- 
mencement, and prices will now bring the average 
of 5s. per 1b. higher than the last ; manufacturers 
consider the prices fully established, and are pre- 
paring to lay in their ordinary stock. 

Cotton. — The market remains in a very languid 
state; the purchases by private contract are in- 
considerable. 

Indigo . — The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the Company’s 
sale, which commenced on the 8th and closed on 
the 17th October : — 

The quantity declared for sale was 8,101 chests, 
of wbicn 1,426 chests were Company’s. Previous 
to the opening and during the sale, the proprie- 
tors withdrew £37 chests, leaving tor sale 7,Gt)4 
chests, which presented the following assortment : 
— 207 chests Bengal very fine shipping qualities ; 
1,644 do. good to fine do.; 3,654 do. line consumers 
to middling and goop shippers ; 1,678 do. oadinary 
to fine consumers ; 315 do. low and ordinary do. ; 
91 Madras; f5 Kurpah, or made on the Bengal 
principle, and 10 Java; total 7,604 chests. 

The sale begun with the Company’s mark*. 


which were generally taxed from Is. to Is. Gd. 
under the market prices. The biddings were at 
first very languid, and so long as the marks were 
left without support, there was a great fluctuation 
in prices, compared with the July sale; middling, 
good and fine qualities were at first from 3d. to Gd. 
and ordinary sorts Gd. to lOd lower, but on the 
close of the third day. Proprietors displayed great 
firmness, and a resolution not to submit to such 
a reduction; they bought in freely, in many in- 
stances supporting last sale’s valuations ; this gave 
confidence to buyers, and prices, with but few ex- 
ceptions, improved 3d. to 4d. on the rates paid in 
the beginning. 

The quantity of Madras was very small, but 
the orders for tnat description were very limited ; 
the first mark was all bought In at about 4d. under 
last sale’s prices, the second was afterwards with* 
drawn from the gale, leaving only 44 chests, which 
sold at a reduction of 4d. to fkl. on the July prices. 

The whole quantity bought in by the Proprie- 
tors is about 2,2<K) chests, the largest quantity 
bought in for many sales past ; this, added to the 
withdraw lng^>f 557 chests during the sale, shows 
the confidence of Proprietors in the advices from 
India, which lead them to expect higher prices. 

The following are the prices.;— Bengali fine 
blue 7s. 6d. a Us. ; fine purple 7s. a 7* Gd. ; fine 
red iviolct 6s. Gd. a 6s Jkl. ; fine violet Gs. 3d. a 
6s. 6d. *. good and middling do. Gs. a Gs. 3d. ; good 
red violet Gs. 3d a Gs. Gd. ; middling do. Gs. a 
Us. 3iL ; good violet and copper 5s. Jkl. a Gs.; 
middling and ordinary do. 5s. 3d. a 5s. Gd. ; low 
consuming do. 4s. Gd. a 5s. 3d. ; very low do. 3s. Id. 
a 4s. G(l. Madrasi on Bengal principle, good, 
none; middling 4s. Hd. a 4s. lOil. ; low, none; 
Tegular Madras, good and fine 4s. 3d. a 4s. lOd; 
ordinary and middling 3s. Jkl. a 4s. 3d.; very low 
3s. a 3s. 4d. Java ; ordinary 3s. lid. a 4s. 2d. 

These has been no alteration since the dose of 
the sale; a few sales are reported at 3d- perJb. 
premium. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from September 23 to October 23, 18S3. 



FREDERICK Barr Y, Stock and Share Broker , 7, Birchin Lane , Conihill. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PURANAS. 

BY PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 

the braiimA vaivertta puhAna.# 

The Brahma Vaivertta Bur ana is perhaps the most decidedly sectarian work 
of the whole collection, and has no other object than to recommend faith in 
Krishna and R&dha : subservient to this purpose, it records a great variety of 
legends, of which no traces can be found in any of the other Purdnas , and it 
deals but sparingly in those which are common to all. It is of little value as 
a collateral authority, therefore, and most of the stories it contains are too 
insipid and absurd to deserve investigation. It contains, however, a few 
remarkable passages that bear an ancient character, and it throws more light 
than any similar work upon the worship of the female principle, or Prakrit i, as 
well as of Krishna and Radha. 

The Brahma Vaivertta is supposed- to be communicated by Sauti, the son of 
Su'ta, the original narrator of the Purdnas , to Saunaka, a sage, at an assembly 
of similar characters, at the forest of Naimisha, whom he happens to visit, 
and who ask him to relate the work. This commencement opens several of 
the Purdnas, and more especially the Mdhdtmyas, or chapters, descriptive of 
the virtues of some place or person, said to be taken from some Pur ana. In 
this case, the Rishis state, as the motive of their inquiry, their dread of the 
evil tendency of the present age, and their desire for emancipation ; and their 
hope to be secured in the one, and defended from the other, by being imbued 
with bhakti, or faith in Hari, through the medium of the Parana, which they 
style the essence of the Purdnas , the source of faith, felicity, and final libera- 
tion, and the dissipator of the errors of the Purdnas, and the Upapurdnas , and 
even of the Vedas / 

Sauti acquired his knowledge of this work from Vyasa, by whom it was 
arranged in its present fo^m, to the extent of eighteen thousand si okas. 
Vyasa received the Sutra , the thread or outline of it, from Nareda, who had 
learnt it from Narayana Rishi, the son of D'herma, to whom it had been com- 
municated by his father. D'herma had been made acquainted with it by 
Brahma, who had been taught it by Krishna himself, in his peculiar and death- 
less sphere, the celestial Goloka : — a paradise, it may be observed, of which 
no trace occurs in any other Parana . The Brahma Vaivertta is so named, 
because it records the manifestations of the Supreme Being in worldly forms 
by the interposition of Krishna, who is himself the Supreme Spirit, the Para- 
brahma or Paramdtma, from whom Prakriti, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the 
rest proceeded. 

The Brahma Vaivertta Purdna is divided into four books or k'handas, the 
Brahma Khanda , the Prakriti Khanda , the Ganes'a K'handa, and the Krishna 
Janma K'handa, treating separately of the nature and acts of the supreme ; of 
the female personification of matter; of the birth and adventures of Ganes'a; 
and of the birth and actions of Krishna. We shall notice the principal subjects 
of each division. 

The Brahma K'handa begins with the creation of the universe, as taking 
place after an interval of universal destruction. The world is described as 
waste and void, but the Supreme Krishna, the sole existent and eternal Being, 

* The Analysis of the Agni Purdna was inserted in our ninth volume, p. 257* Translations of all the 
eighteen Purdna* were completed under the direction of Mr. Wilson before he quitted India. 
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is supposed to be present, in the centre of a luminous sphere of immeasurable 
extent and inconceivable splendour. From him* the three qualities, crude 
matter, individuality, and the elements, proceed ; also Narayana or the four- 
armed Vishnu, in liis ordinary garb and decorations, and Sankara, smeared 
with. ashes, and armed with a trident. Narayana, or Vishnu, comes from the 
right, and Siva from the left side of the primeval Krishna, and Brahma springs 
from . his navel : all the gods and goddesses in like manner proceed from his 
person, and each upon his or her birth utters a short prayer or hymn in honour 
of him. 

After the several deities are produced from various parts of Krishna’s per- 
son, he retires into the Rasamandala, a chamber or stage for the performance 
of a kind of dance, to which the followers of this divinity attach much impor- 
tance, although it seems to be no more than a kind of dramatic representation 
of Krishna’s dancing and sporting with the Gopis. There, Radha, his favou- 
rite mistress, proceeds from his heart ; from the pores of her skin spring three 
hundred millions of Gopis, or nymphs of Vrinduvan ; and an equal number of 
Oopas, the swains of the preceding, originate from the pores of Krishna’s 
skin ; the herds they are to attend owe their existence to the same inexhausti- 
ble source. The Rasa and Radha, and the origin of the kine, and their 
keepers, male or female, are amongst the chief characteristic peculiarities of 
the Brahma Vaivertta Parana, 

After Krishna’s thus evolving the different orders of subordinate deities, the 
work proceeds to describe the devotion of Siva towards his creator, and takes 
this opportunity of expatiating upon the different degrees of halchti , or faith, 
and the various kinds of mukti , or salvation. 

The work of creation is then resumed by Brahma, who begets by his wife 
Savitri a various and odd progeny, as the science of logic, the modes of music, 
days, years, and ages, religious rites, diseases, time, and death. He has also 
an independent offspring of his own ; as Viswakcrma, from his navel ; the sage 
iSananda, and his three brothers, from his heart the eleven Rudras from his 
forehead, and sundry sages from his ears, mouth, &c. 

The legends that follow relating to the daughters of Dharrna, and their mar- 
riages with various patriarchs, from whom terrestrial objects proceeded, arc 
told in the usual strain. In describing the origin of the mixed classes of 
mankind, this work contains a peculiar legend, which makes a certain number 
of them the issue of the divine architect Viswakerma by Ghritachi, a nymph 
of heaven. The chapter often occurs as a separate treatise under the title of 
Jati Nirnaya , and is considered as an authority of some weight with respect 
to the descent of the mixed tribes, although of a purely legendary character. 

The succeeding sections contain some legends of little importance, until the 
16th, which is occupied with a short, but curious list of medical writers and 
writings. The first work on medical science, entitled the A'yur Vcda 9 was, like 
the other Vedas , the work of Brahma, but he gave it to S&rya, the sun, who, 
like the Phoebus of the Greeks, is the fountain of medical knowledge amongst 
the Hindus. He had sixteen scholars, to each of whom a Sanhita or compen- 
dium is ascribed: none of the works attributed to them are now to be pro- 
cured. 

The chapters that next follow relate a legendary story of the wife of a 
Gandherva named Malavati, the efficacy of various mantras, the story of 
Nareda, the sage, and rules for the performance of daily purificatory and reli- 
gious rites. The 28th and 2Dth chapters, the last of the book, are occupied 
with the description of Krishna, of bis peculiar heaven or Goloka, of the holy 
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Rishi Narayana, and of his residence. The style and purport of the whole 
are peculiar to this Parana. Goloka is said to be situated about 500 mil- 
lions of Yojanas above the Lokas of Siva and Vishnu. It is a sphere of 
light, tenanted by Gopas, Gopis, and cows ; the only human persons admis- 
sible to its delights are pure Vaishnavas, the faithful votaries of Krishna. 
It appears, however, that the author of this Parana , who in all probability 
is the inventor of Goloka, had no very precise notions of his own 
work, as he calls it in one place square, and in another round ; and whilst 
he is content in one passage to give it the moderate diameter of thirty 
millions of yojanas, he extends its circumference in another to a thousand 
millions. 

The next section of this Puruna, is also of a peculiar character. It relates 
to Prakriti, the passive agent in creation, personified matter, or the goddess 
nature. The Purdnas , in general, follow in regard to their cosmogony the 
Sankhya school of philosophy, in which Prakriti is thus described : Prakriti, 
or Mula Prakriti, is the root or plastic origin of all, termed Pradhdna , the chief 
one, the universal material cause. It is eternal matter, un discrete, undistin- 
guishable as destitute of parts, inferrible from its effects, being productive, 
but no production. 

According to the same system, the soul is termed Purush or Pumdn , which 
means man or male ; but the Sankhya doctrine is two-fold, one atheistical, the 
other theistical. The former defines the soul to be neither produced nor pro- 
ductive, not operating upon matter, but independent and co existent; the lat- 
ter identifies soul with Iswara, or God, who is infinite and eternal, and who 
rules over the world: and it is to this latter system that the Purdnas appertain, 
onlyin this Iswara they recognise the peculiar object of their devotion, which- 
ever of the Hindu triad that may be, or even as in the work before us, su- 
peradding a fourth in Krishna, who is every where else regarded but as a 
manifestation of Vishnu, and in a remarkable passage of the Mahdbhdrat i9 
said to be no more than an Avatar of a hair plucked from the head of that 
divinity. 

In the true spirit of mythology, which is fully as much poetical as religious, 
the figure of prosopopeia is carried by the Hindus to its utmost verge ; and 
wc need not wonder therefore to find spirit and matter converted by the Pau- 
ranic bards into male and female personifications, with the attributes adapted 
to either sex, or derived from the original source of either representation. 
Prakriti is consequently held to be not only the productive agent in the crea- 
tion of the world, but she is regarded as Maya, the goddess of delusion, the 
suggester of that mistaken estimate of human existence, which is referable to 
the gross perceptions of our elementary construction. With this character the 
Pauranics have combined another, and confounding the instrument with the 
action, matter with the impulse by which it was animated, they have chosen 
to consider Prakriti also as the embodied manifestation of the divine will, as 
the act of creation, or the inherent power of creating, co-existing with the 
supreme. This seems to be the ruling idea in the Brahma Vaivertta , in which 
the meaning of the word Prakriti , and the origin of this agent in creation, are 
thus explained : — 

“ The prefix Pra means * pre-eminent/ Kriti means € creating / that goddess 
who was pre-eminent in creation is termed Prakriti : again, Pra means * best/ 
or is equivalent to the term Satwa , the quality of purity, Kri implies * middling/ 
the quality of passion, and Ti means * worse * or that of ignorance. She who is 
invested with all power is identifiable with the three properties, and is the prin- 
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cipal in creation, and is therefore termed Prakriti . Pra also signifies 4 first v or 
foremost, and Kriti ‘creation;’ she who was the beginning of creation, is called 
Prakriti • The supreme spirit in the act of creation became by Yoga two- 
fold, the right side was male, the left was Prakriti, She is of one form with 
Brahme. She is Maya , eternal and imperishable. Such as the spirit, such 
is the inherent energy (the Sakti), as the faculty of burning is inherent in fire.” 

The idea of personifying the divine agency, being once conceived, was ex- 
tended by an obvious analogy to similar cases, and the persons of the Hindu 
triad, being equally susceptible of active energies, their energies were embo- 
died as their respective Prakriti s, Saktis, or goddesses. From them the like 
accompaniment was conferred upon the whole pantheon, and finally upon man ; 
women being regarded as portions of the primeval Prakriti. The whole being 
evidently a clumsy attempt to graft the distinction of the sexes, as prevailing in 
earth, hell, and heaven, upon a metaphysical theory of the origin of the uni- 
verse. 

The primeval Prakriti, according to our authority, which now becomes 
wholly mythological, resolved herself, by command of Krishna, into five 
primitive portions. These were Durga, the Sakti of Mahadeva; Lakshmi, the 
Sakti of Vishnu ; Saraswati, the goddess of language ; Savitri, the mother of 
the Vedas', and Radha, the favourite of Krishna. 

In the same manner as the primary creator of the world multiples his 
appearances, and without losing any of his individual substance, occupies by 
various emanations from it different frames, so the radical Prakriti exists in 
different shapes and in various proportions, distinguished as Ansas , portions ; 
Kalds, divisions; and Kalumas and Ansunsas , or subdivisions, or portions of 
portions. Thus Ganga, Tulasi, Man as a, Shasht’hi, and Kali, arc Ansar upas, 
or forms having a portion of the original Prakriti ; Swaha, Swadha, Dakshina, 
Swasti, a host of virtues and vices, excellencies and defects, and all the wives 
of the inferior deities, are Kalarupas, forms constituted of a minor division of 
Prakriti; whilst all the female race are animated by her minuter portions, or 
subdivisions, and they are virtuous or vicious, according as the quality of good- 
ness, passion, or ignorance, derived from their great original, predominates in 
the portion of which they are respectively constituted. Women who go astray, 
therefore, have by this system a better excuse than the stars. 

The compiler of this Purdna is very little scrupulous as to the consistency of 
his narrative, and assigns to the principal goddesses other origins than that 
which he gives in the beginning of the Brahma K'handa , or in the first chapter 
of this section. Thus Saraswati, who came out from the mouth of Krishna in 
the former, and in the latter is said to be one of the five subdivisions of Pra- 
kriti, is now described as proceeding from the tongue of Radha ; and Lakhsmi, 
who in one place is also a portion of Prakriti, and in another issues from the 
mind of Krishna, is described in this part of the work as one of two goddesses 
into which the first Saraswati was divided ; the two being Saraswati proper, 
and Kamala or Lakshmi. These incoherencies arc quite characteristic of this 
Purdna , which, from first to last, is full of contradictory repetitions, as if the 
writer was determined to make a large book out of a few ideas, the precise 
nature of which he forgot as fast as he committed them to paper. 

After this account of the origin of the principal female forms, the third 
chapter contains a more particular description of the sphere of Krishna or 
Goloka. It then repeats an account of the creation of the world, through 
the agency of Brahma ; and the following chapters of the section are devoted 
to legendary stories of the principal Prakritis, or Saraswati, Ganga, Tulasi, 
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Savitri, Lakshmi, Swaha, Swadh6, Dakshina, Shasht’hi, Mangala, Chandi, 
Manasd, Surabhi, Radhika, and Durga. In the course of these narratives, 
various others are introduced, illustrative of the characters of gods, saints, 
heroes, and heroines, all tending to show the fervour with which they wor- 
shipped Krishna. Accounts of Goloka, a description of hell, and an explana- 
tion of the chronological system of the Purdnas , are interwoven ; besides 
other subjects of a peculiar and legendary nature, conveying little information 
or amusement. 

The third section of the Brahma Vaivertta Parana is the Gancs’a K'handa , 
giving an account of the birth and actions of that deity, in a series of legends, 
which arc not of frequent occurrence, and are in a great degree, if not altoge- 
ther, peculiar to the work. 

Parvati, after her marriage with Siva, being without a child, and being desi- 
rous to obtain one, is desired by her husband to perform the Punyaka Vrata . 
This is the worship of Vishnu, to be begun on the thirteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Mugha, and continued- for a year, on every day of which flowers, 
fruits, cates, vessels, gems, gold, &c. are to be presented, and a thousand 
brahmans fed, and the performer of the rite is to observe most carefully a life 
of outward and inward purity, and to fix his mind on Ilari or Vishnu. 
Parvati, having, with the aid of Sanatkumara, as directing priest, accomplished 
the ceremony on the banks of the Ganges, returns after some interval, in 
which she sees Krishna, first as a body of light, and afterwards as an old 
brahmann, come to her dwelling. The reward of her religious zeal being 
delayed, she is plunged in grief, when a viewless voice tells her to go to her 
apartment, where she will find a son, who is the lord of Goloka, or Krishna, 
that deity having assumed the semblance of her son, in recompense of her 
devotions. 

In compliment to this occasion, all the gods came to congratulate Siva and 
Parvati, and were severally admitted to see the infant : amidst the splendid 
cohort was Sani, the planet Saturn ; who, although anxious to pay his homage 
to the child, kept his eyes stedfastly fixed on the ground. Parvati asking him 
the cause of this, he told her, that being immersed in meditatioii upon Vishnu, 
he had disregarded the caresses of his wife, and in resentment of his neglect, 
she had denounced upon him the curse that whomever he gazed upon he should 
destroy : to obviate the evil consequences of this imprecation he avoided look- 
ing any one in the face. Parvati having heard his story paid no regard to it, 
but considering that what must be, must be, gave him permission to look at her 
son. Sani, calling Dhcrma to witness his having leave, took a peep at Ganesa, 
on which the child’s head was severed from the body, and flew away to the 
heaven of Krishna, where it reunited with the substance of him of whom it 
was part. Durga, taking the headless trunk in her arms, cast herself, weeping, 
on the ground, and the gods thought it decent to imitate her example, all 
except Vishnu, who mounted Garura, and flew off to the river Pushpabhadra', 
where, finding an elephant asleep, lie took off his head, and flying back with it, 
clapped it on the body of Ganesa; hence the body of that deity is crowned 
with its present uncouth capital. On the restoration of Ganesa to life, valuable 
gifts were made to the gods and brahmans, by the parents, and by Parvati’s 
father, the personified Himalaya. The unfortunate Sani was again anathema- 
tised, and in consequence of the curse of Parvati, has limped ever since. 

These legends, and others of minor importance, with the various prayers 
and addresses of the deities, occupy the first thirteen chapters. The next five 
give an account of the birth of Kartikeya. In the 19th and 21st chapters, the 
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reason why Ganesa’s head was lopped off is given. Siva, offended with 
Aditya, the sun, slew him, and although he restored him to life, incurred the 
wrath of the sage Ku'syapa, who doomed his (Siva’s) son to lose his head. 
The elephant was Indra’s elephant, and was decapitated because Indra threw 
over his neck the garland of flowers which the sage Durvasas gave him, and 
the disrespect of which, with the consequent degradation of Indra, is noticed 
in various Puranas , although in all other respects with different results. Indra 
was no loser of an elephant by his decapitation, as Vishnu, moved by the 
prayers of his mate, gave him another head in place of that which he took away. 
The humiliation of.Indra, and his recovery of Lakshmi', orglorj’, are the sub- 
jects of the next five chapters, and the remaining half of this section is occu- 
pied with the story of Ganesa’s losing one of his tusks. It was broken off by 
Parasurama, and the occurrence therefore involves his history, and that of his 
ancestor Bhrigu, the possession of the all-bestowing cow by Jamadagni, the 
attempt to carry her off' by the king Kartaviryarjuna; the conflict that ensued, 
and the death of the sage ; Parasurama’ s avenging his father’s loss by slaying 
Kartaviryarjuna ; his combats with the kings who came to the aid of that 
prince; and the destruction of the military race. 

After this last exploit, Parasurama, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, 
went to Kailasa to visit his master ; on arriving at the inner apartments, his 
entrance was opposed by Ganesa, as his father was asleep. Parasurama never- 
theless urged his way, and after a long and absurd dialogue, in which devotion 
to Krishna is most abruptly and diffusely introduced, the parties came to 
blows. Ganesa had at first the advantage, seizing Parasurama in his trunk, 
and giving him a twirl that left him sick and senseless ; on recovering, llama 
threw his axe at Ganesa, who recognizing it as his father’s weapon (Siva having 
given it to Parasurama), received it with all humility upon one of his tusks, 
which it immediately severed, and hence Ganesa has but one tusk, and is 
known by the names Ekadanta and Elcadantashtra (the single-tusked). 
Parvati was highly incensed with Parasurama, and was about to curse him, 
when Krishna, of whom he was the worshipper, appeared as a boy, and 
appeased her indignation. This part of the work ends with a recapitulation of 
the names of Ganesa, his quarrel with Tulasi, in consequence of an impreca- 
tion from whom it was that he lost one of his tusks ; Parasurama’s adoration 
of him, and retiring to lead an ascetic life. 

The last section, the Krishna Janma K'handa , is very voluminous, contain- 
ing one hundred and thirty-two chapters. It gives an account of Krishna’s 
birth and adventures, as narrated by Narayana to Nareda. 

The narrative is introduced by a panegyric of the individual, who is a real 
Vaishnava, or thoroughly devoted to Krishna ; and who consequently becomes 
endowed with all knowledge and virtue, acquires superhuman faculties on 
earth, is elevated to the region of Krishna after death, and liberates himself, 
and seven generations above and below him, from the penalty of regeneration. 
All crimes avoid him, or are consumed in his purity, like moths in a lamp ; 
and any one meeting him on the road is thereby cleansed of the sin9 he may 
have contracted for seven preceding lives ; no course of religious practices or 
devout penances is necessary to the attainment of such miraculous excellence, 
and the love of Hari or Krishna is the only condition required. He who has 
received the initiatory mantra, who repeats the name of that divinity con- 
stantly, who transfers to him every worldly desire and possession, whose 
thoughts ever dwell upon him in prosperity or distress, and the hair of whose 
body stands erect with rapture on his simply hearing any of the appellations of 
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Krishna articulated, has fulfilled every obligation, and merits the designation 
of a Vaishnava. 

According to this Purana , and this only, the original cause of Krishna’s 
incarnation was his love of Radha. The Radha of the Goloka had been com- 
pelled to assume a mortal body, by the imprecation of a Gopa of that region, 
Kridama, the minister of his master’s pleasures, and the object of Radha’s 
anger. Him she condemned in a fit of jealous indignation to become the 
Asura Sankhachura, and he in retaliation sentenced her to become a nymph of 
Vrindavan. To console her in this condition, Krishna also came down to this 
world, as her lover; at the same time, however, granting the prayers of 
Brahma and the gods, who solicited his appearance to relieve the earth from 
the burthen of the iniquities under which she laboured, the legitimate purpose 
of every descent or Avatara. In order to provide Krishna and Radha with 
suitable associates, all the gods and goddesses also assumed their respective 
characters as Gopas and Gopis, or members of the family of Yadu, and the 
heroes of the Mahabharat. Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, was an incarna- 
tion of Kasyapa, and Devaki, his mother, of Aditi. Nanda was an incarnation 
of one of the Vasus, and Yasoda of his spouse Dhara. Durga was incarnate 
as the daughter of the bear Jambavan. Jambavaiti, one of Krishna’s brides, 
and Lakshmi, multiplied herself into the sixteen thousand princesses, whom 
Krishna enumerated amongst his wives. 

The story of Vasudeva and Devaki, and the birth of Krishna, are narrated in 
the usual manner, which gives occasion to directions for the celebration of the 
Janmashthami , or festival in commemoration of the birth-day of Krishna, on 
the eighth lunation of the month Sravan, and the Purana authorises its obser- 
vance agreeably to the practice of the Saktas, which allows it to be indepen- 
dent of the moon’s entering into the astcrism Rohini, although, should the 
position of the moon and the lunation occur together, the festival is the more 
holy, and is termed Jayanti , or * triumphant.’ The festival is on no account to 
commence on that day in which a part of the seventh lunation may occur. 
The variety of doctrine and observance on this head is explained in the Asiatic 
Researches (vol. xvi. page 92, note). To omit the observance altogether is a 
crime not to be expiated, and is equal in atrocity to the murder of a hundred 
brahmans. 

The infant exploits of Krishna arc next related, and require no particular 
comment. Garga, the Muni, points out Radha, the daughter of Vrishabhanu, 
as an eligible bride for the youth, and acquaints Nanda, Krishna’s foster- 
father, of the secret of her divinity, in which he thus expounds her name 
u The letter r preserves persons from sin, the vowel a obviates regeneration, 
d'k shortens the period of mortal existence, and the second long vowel sunders 
all worldly bonds.” The marriage was accordingly celebrated with great 
rejoicing, and the distribution of viands in large quantities, and the donation 
of immense treasures. The incompatibility of such profusion with the condU 
tion of Nanda, the cowherd, is of no consideration to the author of this work, 
although it has saved the author of the Bha'gavat, the original of the greater 
part of the story, from any such gross extravagancies. 

The hero of the festivities steals the curds, in the next chapter, for which 
he is tied to a tree, and gets a whipping from his foster-mother Yasoda. After 
she leaves him, the tree falls, and from it emerges Nalakuvcra, the son of 
Kuvera, condemned to this metamorphosis for indecent behaviour in the pre- 
sence of Dcvala* Muni. 


* One place has Galava. 
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A long chapter is next occupied with the praises of Rddha by Krishna and 
Brahma, which inculcate her supremacy over all other divinities, male or 
female, and her being inseparable from and one with Krishna. ' The sports of 
the juvenile god are then related, and his destruction of the demons Vaka, 
Kesi, and Pralamba; the construction of palaces at Gokula, for all its inhabi- 
tants, by Viswakerma, the divine architect, of whose architectural exploits 
the village of Gokula now offers no vestiges. This part of the work com- 
prises the history of Vrishabhanu, and his wife Kalavati, the parents of Radha, 
and who were rewarded by her birth, for the virtues of their former existence, 
as Suchandra, a king of the family of Menu, and Kalavati, a will-born daughter 
of the Pitris or progenitors of mankind. This story includes a dissertation 
upon the virtues of women. 

Several chapters follow, partly describing the actions of Krishna, and partly 
expatiating upon his excellencies and those of Radha. 

A legend of Sahasika, the son of the son of Bali, follows, who was turned 
into an ass, by the curse of Durvasas, for having disturbed the meditation of 
that sage in the prosecution of his amours with Tilottama, a nymph of heaven. 
On the penitence of the couple, Durvasas announced to them, that the ass 
should be destroyed by the discus of Krishna, in consequence of which, the 
spirit of Sahasika should received final emancipation, and that Tilottama 
should be born the daughter of Banasura, in which capacity she should become 
the bride of Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna. 

The marriage of Durvasas with Kadiili, the daughter of Aurva Muni, is the 
next legend; in this, the violent temper of his wife excites the sage’s wrath, 
and he reduces her to ashes. Repenting subsequently of his anger, and soothed 
by the appearance of Brahma, he changes the remains of his wife into a plan* 
tain tree. The same sage is the subject of another legend of great celebrity 
amongst the Vaishnavas, as illustrating Krishna’s superiority over Siva. Dur- 
vdsas, a votary of that deity, being offended with Ambarisha, a devout wor- 
shipper of Vishnu, attempted to destroy him, but was repelled, and narrowly 
escaped destruction himself by the chakra , or discus, of Vishnu, which came 
to the assistance of the king. The merits of fasting on the eleventh day of the 
fortnight are the subject of the next chapter, and they are followed by an 
explanation of the eight names of Durga, which again is relieved by a story of 
Krishna carrying away and hiding the clothes of the nymphs of Gokula whilst 
they were bathing in the Jumna. He gives up his booty upon being prayed to 
by Radha, in the usual strain, eulogising his divine supremacy and identifica- 
tion with all things known or unknown. Several legends of minor importance 
follow, to the 32d chapter, when that, and the two following, are occupied 
with the advances made by Mohini, a heavenly nymph, to Brahma, and his 
insensibility, in resentment of which she curses him, that he shall not receive 
any adoration from mankind ; the effects of which malediction are said to be 
evinced in the neglect which Brahma experienced from the professors of the 
Hindh faith. 

The attention of the work is next directed, through a series of chapters, to 
the legends of the Saiva faith, or Brahma’s discomfiture by Siva, the asceticism 
of the’ latter, his marriage with Sati, the daughter of Daksha, her burning her. 
self, and Siva’s second marriage with Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya. 
Stories of Vrishaspati, Indra, Vahni, Durvasas, and Dhanwantari then follow. 
All these legends are supposed to be narrated by Krishna to Radha, for her 
entertainment ; and their general purport is to shew that the personages to 
whom they refer are immeasurably inferior to Krishna and his votaries. 
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Some cases are then recorded of the humiliation of the leading personages of 
the Hindti pantheon, in consequence of their incurring the displeasure of 
Krishna or some of his followers. Vishnu, whilst boasting himself the god of 
all, was swallowed by Krishna in the form of a Bhairava, all but bis head, and 
was restored to his form on recovering his senses. Brahmii, whilst making a 
similar vaunt, was surprised to behold multitudes of Brahmas and Brahmandas, 
or creations distinct from himself and his works ; and Siva was condemned to 
pay the penalty of his pride by his marriage with Sati, and distraction for her 
loss, which were the delusions of Krishna. 

The 62d chapter contains a summary account of Ramachandra, and the next 
ten proceed with an account of the transactions that immediately preceded 
Krishna’s departure from Vrinda'van for Mathura, whither he was attracted, 
with his supposed father Nanda, by a special invitation from Kansa, his uncle, 
with a view to his destruction, at a sacrifice offered to Siva. The result of this 
visit is the death of Kansa, as described in other Puranas ; but there is no 
detail of the previous wrestling, which'occurs in the Bhagavat . On taking final 
leave of his foster-father Nanda, Krishna favours him with a code of regula-* 
tions for his moral and religious conduct : he is not to look at a single star, nor 
the setting sun or moon ; not to keep company with the wicked, nor to injure 
or insult Brahmans, cows, and Vaishnavas ; not to delay payment of the due 
fees to the priest who officiates at a ceremony ; not to eat flesh or fish ; not to 
vilify Siva, Durga, or Ganapati ; and on no account to omit every possible 
demonstration of his love for Hari. These injunctions extend to a great 
length, and are all of as little importance as the above. There are some 
curious denunciations, however, against acts which are lawful in the institutes 
of Menu ; and no distinction is here made between a Brahman who follows the 
profession of arms and one who marries a woman of the Sudra caste. There 
is also a singular leaning shown to the Saiva faith, and the man, who forms a 
single Siva-linga of clay, is said to reside in heaven for one hundred kalpas. 
The following scale is given of Krishna’s affections : “ Of all tribes the Brahman 
is most esteemed by me, Lakshmf is still more beloved than a Brahman, Radha 
is dearer to me than Lakshmi, a faithful worshipper is dearer than Radha, and 
Sankara is the best beloved of all.” The instructions to Nanda comprise also 
a dissertation upon dreams, upon knowledge of the divine nature, and on the 
duties of the different castes and orders of the Hindus, on the duties of 
women, and the expiation of offences. This division of the work extends from 
the seventy-fifth to the eighty -fifth chapter. 

A legend of the birth of Vrinda, the daughter of Kedara, next follows: from 
her, Vrindavan, or as usually termed Bindraban, derives its appellation, she 
being identified with Radha in her birth at that place. This chapter is followed 
by several others of a very miscellaneous character, in which Brahma, Siva, and 
the Munis eulogise Krishna’s power. The next sections are occupied with the 
mission of Uddhava from Krishna to Gokula, to bear intelligence of the latter 
to his parents and his mistresses; and wc have then a short detail of the usual 
Pauranik chronology. Uddhava returns to Krishna, and we have then a narra- 
tive of Krishna’s being invested with the thread of his tribe ; he then prose- 
cutes his studies under Sandipani Muni, and at their close relinquishes the 
garb of a cowherd for the robes of a king, presenting to his guru four lacs of 
diamonds, an equal number of other sorts of gems, five lacs of pearls, a neck- 
lace worn by Durga, dresses worth all the* treasures of the world, and ten crores 
of suvarnas, or certain measures of gold : — puerile exaggerations, which, 
Asiat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 12. No. 48. 2 H 
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although not unknown to the other Puranas , are most lavishly multiplied in 
the work under review. 

Although assuming a royal character, this work describes Krishna as resign- 
ing the supremacy to Ugrasena, and directing Dwaraka to be built for him by 
the divine architect Viswasena— a wide departure from the account every where 
else given of the circumstances under which Dwaraka became the capital of 
Krishna. He having been driven from Mathura by Janisandha, the father-in- 
law of Kansa, whom Krishna had deposed and slain, Krishna and his tribe, on 
their expulsion from Mathura, fled to the west coast of the peninsula, and there 
founded a new city. No notice whatever is taken of these revolutions in this 
work, although they are told at some length in the Maliabharat , Vishnu Parana, 
and Bhogavat . In a subsequent chapter, indeed, this Parana refers to the 
same events, although it does not particularise them ; and Rukmi, the brother 
of Rukmini, reproaches Krishna with having fled to Dwaraka through fear of 
Jardsandha. 

Krishna’s marriage with Rukmini is next narrated, but he does not carry her 
off, as in other authorities. Her brother opposes his entrance into the city, 
but is defeated by Baladeva, and then Krishna enters, and is duly married to 
the princess in her father’s presence. Every where else, he runs away with 
her before the marriage, and Baladeva checks the pursuit. 

In the next chapters, a conversation between Radha and Yasoda expounds 
the purport of eleven names of Krishna, and these are succeeded by an account 
of the birth of Rukmini’s son Pradyumna, his being carried off by a demon, and 
his recovery, the birth of other sons of Krishna, and marriage of the sage Dur- 
vasas to a daughter of Ugrasena. Krishna’s share in the war of the Maha- 
bharat is very briefly despatched, except a long hymn to him by Sisupala, whom 
he slew. The intrigue of Aniruddha, Krishna’s grandson,, with Usha, the 
daughter of Vana, is narrated at some length, in the usual style, and the 
unsuccessful contest waged by that prince against Krishna is protracted by the 
episodical insertion of a variety of stale legends to a disproportionate extent ; 
these stories are related alternately by Aniruddha and Vana, as they stand 
prepared to engage in single combat for the purpose of proclaiming the respec- 
tive might of Krishna and Siva, Vana being devoted to the worship of the 
latter divinity. Siva, however, after vainly attempting to dissuade him from 
the conflict, is obliged to witness his votary’s defeat, with that of Skanda and 
Bhadrakali, who had gone to his succour ; and Vana, becoming sensible of 
Krishna's supremacy, consents to his daughter’s union with Aniruddha. 

The next chapters relate to the origin of the Bindusara Tirtha, from the 
tears of Krishna; the reason why it is sinful to look at the moon on the fourth 
day of Bhadra, and Satrajit’s obtaining that gem, whose presence in a country 
insures its fertility. The adoration of Ganesa by Radha, in the presence of 
the assembled deities, is the subject of the 122d and 123d chapters, and, as 
acknowledged in the text, is one rarely treated of in other Pur&nas . Ganesa, 
not to be outdone, eulogises Radha in his turn, and is followed by Brahmk and 
Ananta. The worship of Ganesa by Radha marked the termination of the 
curse which had sentenced her to a mortal existence; and she was then res- 
tored to her celestial nature, in which Durga is made to declare that there is 
no difference between Radha and herself, and whoever speaks in a depreciating 
manner of either, is equally punished in hell. 

Krishna, having also offered worship to Ganesa, returns to Dwaraka, and 
resumes his lessons to Nanda and his family ; he also prophesies the depravity 
of the world in the succeeding or Kali age, in which men will abstain from 
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venerating Salagram stones and Tulasi plants, and attach themselves assiduously 
to the service of Mlechhas, barbarians, and outcasts, who, it is said also, shall 
become the rulers of the country : — expressions indicative of the prevalence of 
the Mohammedan authority, when the Purdna was compiled. 

Radha after this returns to Goloka, with all the Gopas and Gopls of divine 
origin, Krishna creating others to supply their place at Vrindavan. The cir- 
cumstances of Krishna’s death, by a wound from a hunter, the destruction of 
his tribe, and the submersion of Dwaraku by the sea, are next alluded to, in 
so brief and obscure a manner that, without a previous knowledge of what is 
intended, the notice would be quite unintelligible ; and these events are lost 
sight of amidst the much more detailed addresses of the gods and goddesses, 
the ocean, the rivers, and particularly the Ganges, in which the sufferings of 
the earth, in consequence of Krishna’s departure, are most pathetically lament- 
ed. After Krishna’s death, the form that proceeded from his person went to 
the Sweta Dwipa, where it became two : one-half was Narayana, the lord of 
Vaikuntha; the other was Krishna, the deity of Goloka, the supreme indescri- 
bable source of all, who ascended to his original seat, and was reunited to 
Radha. 

The Purdna properly closes here, at the end of the 128th chapter; but 
Nareda, who has been its auditor, now hears from the narrator Narayana, that 
he, Nareda, was in his former life a Gandharva, the husband of fifty wives, 
one of whom is reborn as well as himself, and by the boon of Siva is to be 
once more his bride. Nareda submits rather reluctantly, and shortly after his 
marriage with the daughter of Srinjaya, who is declared to be one with Maya, 
run away from his wife to perform penance, through which he is united with 
Hari. 

A supplementary chapter, the 130th, follows, in which Suta, the ordinary 
narrator or recapitulator of the Purdnas , relates two legends, explaining the 
birth of fire from Brahma, and of gold from fire. Chapter 131 is a short 
index to the Purdnas . The last chapter, 132, enumerates the different Purdnas 
and Upapurdnasy the five works called Panchardtra , and the five Sanhitds , or 
compendia of the Vaishnava faith. It is also remarkable for its definition of 
the Mahdbhdrat and the Ram dy ana ; the former of which it terms a Itihdsa, or 
history, and the latter a Kdvya , or poem : the work terminates with a eulogium 
on itself ; the attentively hearing of one quarter of a verse of which is equal in 
merit to the gift of the heaven of Krishna. 

The preceding sketch of the contents and character of this work will proba- 
bly have furnished sufficient evidence of its modern origin. It is clearly subse- 
quent to the great body of Hindu literature, not only by the enumeration just 
noticed, but by reference to the several philosophical systems, the Terka, 
Vaishesliika, Sankhya, Patanjala, Memansa, and Vedanta, which occurs in a 
preceding passage. Its being the latest of the Purdnas is also apparent from 
its own avowal of its being intended to clear up the discrepancies observable 
in those works, and by the frequent assertion that the legends it gives, particu- 
larly those respecting Ganesa, arc not to be met with in the other Purdnas • 
That it was compiled subsequent to the Mohammedan invasion, is very proba- 
ble, from the allusions it contains to the supremacy of Mlechha rulers ; and 
the particular branch of the Hindu system which it advocates, renders it likely 
to have emanated from a sect which there is reason to imagine originated, about 
four centuries ago, with Vallabhacharyaand the Gosains of Gokula.* 

* From the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
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MR. ROYLE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIMALAYA.* 

A few years since, the botany of British India was almost unknown, 
except so far as it can be said to have been illustrated by the costly but un- 
scientific publications of the Dutch. But with the prosperity of the East- 
India Company advanced the labours and discoveries of the botanists in its 
service. The “ Plants of the Coast of Coromandel” of the late Dr. Rox- 
burgh threw much light upon the vegetation of continental India; the labo- 
rious researches of Dr. Hamilton contributed a mass of materials relating 
to Nipal and the northern provinces to a few English botanists, and finally 
the additions made by many others, especially by Dr. Wallich, from time 
to time, by permission of the Court of Directors, continued to shew how 
inexhaustible are the vegetable riches of India. At length, the immense 
distributions of dried specimens made by the last-mentioned botanist, and 
the splendid work which may be said to have given rise to them, so much 
increased our knowledge of the vegetation of all parts of the British domi- 
nions in India, that the Flora of our eastern possessions is probably now as 
well known as that of any other part of the world out of Europe. 

But while the illustration of the plants of India has thus been advancing 
with rapid strides, no attempt, unfortunately, has been made to shew, in a 
connected manner, the relation which the different forms of vegetation bear 
to climate and soil, or how far the laws which are found to govern the deve- 
lopment of plants in other parts of the world arc confirmed or the contrary 
by what occurs in Asia. Neither have we to this moment any clear ex- 
planation of the limits of the different zones of vegetation, which charac- 
terize the numerous well-defined districts that intervene between the peaks 
of the Himalaya and the jungles of Ceylon. 

Connected as this subject is with such interesting and highly important 
considerations as the probability of introducing with advantage the valuable 
plants of other countries into India, or of transferring thence, either to the 
mother country or to our dispersed colonies, what is peculiar to her soil, — 
to say nothing of the necessity of filling up so material a chasm in science 
as must exist so long as the physical geography of India remained behind 
that of other tropical countries, — such a work as that now before us is of 
infinite value and importance. It must be a gratification to scientific men 
to find that the undertaking has fallen into such able hands as those of Mr. 
Royle, whose accurate and comprehensive knowledge of this department of 
science he has sufficiently demonstrated by his contributions to it whilst in 
India, but who has accumulated a vast abundance of rich materials. A 
skilful naturalist, a good geologist, and a careful and scientific meteorolo- 
gical observer, obliged by his medical duties to pay close attention to the 
phenomena attendant upon diversities of climate, and placed officially at the 
head of a great botanical establishment, in the heart of one of the most 
interesting districts of the north of India,-— with Cashmere, as it were, 

* Illustrations of the Botany and other branches of Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains, 
and of the Flora of Cashmere. By John Forme s Roylk, F.L.8., &<%, of the Honourable East-India 
Company's Medical Establishment. Part I. 4to. Parbury, Allen and Co. 
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on the right hand and Tibet on his left, the snowy pinnacles of the Hima- 
laya at his back, and before him the boundless plains and rivers of India, — 
it is scarcely possible to conceive that a person could command circum- 
stances more favourable or a position better adapted for his purpose. 

The plan of Mr. Royle’s great work is fourfold ; first, to shew the geo- 
logical structure of such districts as he had personal means of examining; 
secondly, to illustrate the atmospheric phenomena which prevail in the various 
climates of northern India, and to shew how far these are capable of ex- 
plaining apparent exceptions to the general laws of botanical geography ; 
thirdly, to point out what plants and animals are most characteristic of the 
plains, the lower hills, the mountain- vallies, and the most elevated ridges of 
the Indian Alps, contrasting them with what occurs in other countries, in 
similar latitudes ; and lastly, to describe such of the more remarkable new 
or useful plants as he had the good fortune to discover : it is to the latter 
part of the work that the coloured plates by which it is accompanied prin- 
cipally relate. 

For the views taken by Mr. Royle of such of these topics as he has 
touched upon in this his first number, we must refer to the work itself. 
The following extracts will illustrate his style and manner of treating his sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Royle remarks that, “ to shew the effects of protection and cul- 
ture, Xanthochymus dulcis may be adduced as a remarkable instance. 
This tree, which is found only in the southern parts of India, and which 
would not live in the more exposed climate of Saharunpore, exists as a 
large tree in the garden of the king of Delhi ; but here, surrounded by the 
numerous buildings within the lofty palace-wall, in the midst of almost a 
forest of trees, with perpetual irrigation from a branch of the canal which 
flows through the garden, an artificial climate is produced, which enables a 
plant so sensitive of cold as one of the Guttifcrw y to flourish in the open 
air at Delhi, where it is highly prized, and reported to have milk thrown 
over its roots, as well as its fruit protected from plunder by a guard of 
soldiers/' 

Speaking of the singular nature of the climate of some of the more 
elevated parts of Kunawur, we arc told that, at the commencement of win- 
ter in those regions, the sun's rays dart with such fierceness through the 
rarified air, as to produce a feeling of scorching in the midst of almost un- 
bearable cold. " At Rangreek, elevated J 2,500 feet, the thermometer fell 
to 6° during the night, and rose at 11 in the forenoon only to 20°; and yet 
the greatest inconvenience was experienced, as well from the dazzling reflec- 
tion from the snow as from the great power of the sun's rays, the latter 
made more sensible by the sharp chill of the air, which was never heated 
beyond 25°. Towards evening, a sudden gust of piercingly cold wind des- 
troyed several of their followers; the breath of the travellers congealed upon 
their beards. and their clothes grew stiff on their backs/' And yet in such 
a climate as this arc not only fields of beans and of other pulse, but poplar 
trees measuring twelve feet in girth, and orchards of apricots : a most sin- 
gular fact, if compared with the kind of vegetation fouud at a similar clc* 
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vation in the New World. Birch trees at 14,000 feet, orchards of apri- 
cots beyond 10,000 feet, and large poplars at 13,500 feet, must give the 
mountains of India a singularly rich appearance, when compared with those 
of America; for Humboldt states that on Chimborazo, 2£° south of the 
line, even grasses disappear at 13,325 feet of elevation; while on Popo- 
oayan, 19° 20' N. lat., oaks do not reach much above' 10,000 feet, and 
even the hardy alder bush is lost between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Such are some of the facts Mr. Royle notices ; and we might fill our 
pages with similar extracts, for the work is a rich mine of information re- 
lating to every branch of inquiry to which the sciences it embraces are sus- 
ceptible of being applied. The plates are executed by the same artists as 
were engaged in Dr. Wallicli’s extensive work, and are fully equal to them 
in execution. 

We heartily concur in the sentiment expressed in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society , announcing the approaching publication of this work : 
“ we trust that it will meet with a full portion of the public patronage, with- 
out which it would be ruinous to attempt the publication." 


TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. 
GHUZUL IN C— > 



See, the dawn is up, 

Bright with roseate veil ; 

Fill the morning-cup, 

Fill, its beams to hail. 

O’er the tulip’s cheek 
Pearly dew-drops roll ; 

Pass the wine-cup, quick, 
Comrades of my soul ! 

Lo, a gale divine 

Breathes o’er every flower ; 

Drink the purest wine, 

Pure as nature’s hour. 

In the bower, the rose 

Spreads her emerald throne ; 

Give me wine, that flows 
Bright as ruby-stone. 

Hold they still the feast? 

Night is waxing late ; 

Open for each guest, 

Keeper of the gate ! 

Can the banquet’s power 
Coming day retard ? 

Strange, at such an hour, 

Thus thy door is barred ! 

Drink without delay. 

Thou that dream ’st of love; 

Thou of wisdom's way 
Offer prayer above. 

Or from Peri-glow 

Of thy loved-one’s lip, 

Thou, like Hafiz, go, 

Ncctarcd kisses sip. 
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ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE. 

No. II. — The Voyage. 

Amongst the new arrivals in Calcutta of May 182— >, the two Misses Osbal- 
distone shone conspicuous. No beauties, for a long period, had produced so 
great a sensation, or were so universally the objects of admiration. A more 
than usual proportion of buggies were seen coursing along the broad and 
narrow avenues of Chowringhee, occupied by diligent and industrious youths, 
who pursued their daily vocation in carrying news from house to house, in 
spite of the thermometer, which rose to 120° in the shade. Few ladies could 
pay morning-visits in such a season ; consequently, but for the philanthropic 
exertions of the male population, the fair portion of the community would 
have remained in lamentable ignorance of divers very interesting particulars 
relative to the beautiful sisters. From one observant lounger they learned 
that the lace upon Miss Osbaldistone’s pocket-handkerchief was much 
finer than any that could be obtained from Madame La Place; and from 
another, that Miss Lillian’s slippers were of Chinese satin, a fact which lowered 
her in the estimation of the reporter, who entertained a sovereign contempt 
for Asiatic manufactures. In the persons, air, and manners of the new 
arrivals, it seemed difficult to find a fault ; Mr. Brodcrip, the most fastidious 
of critics, who had seen nothing to admire since the departure of the beautiful 
Mrs. Grandison, who had been a belle in the reign of Lady Hastings, was in 
raptures. So much sweetness, so much fashion, such elegance, grace and 
majesty had never been united before. Even Colonel Tilt could object to 
nothing except the brilliant bloom of their roses. He was a worshipper of 
pale beauties ; the slightest tint on the cheek savoured too much of health 
and vulgarity to please an adorer of marble and alabaster. He had quitted 
England in disgust at the rosy- faced damsels and cherry-cheeked children 
who greeted him upon the highways he traversed from Falmouth to London. 
He shipped himself off to the Continent, where people were paler, and returned 
to India before his furlough was out, to regale his eyes with the sickly blondes 
of the Bengal presidency. Some thought Miss Osbaldistone rather insipid, 
and Mis9 Lillian rather reserved. I secretly subscribed to the opinion enter- 
tained of the elder sister, who, as far as I could judge from the very slight 
acquaintance I could boast with a lady surrounded by so many admirers, con- 
fined herself entirely to common places in the few remarks she condescended 
to utter. Lillian appeared to be much more intellectual ; her countenance 
beamed with expression, and the reserve or timidity, complained of by those 
who knew her more intimately, seemed to me to be caused by a depression of 
spirits, for which I was at no loss to account. 

Old Osbaldistone, the papa, had, during a long career in India, justly earned 
the title of Buhadoor , a soubriquet bestowed upon him by the luckless subal- 
teriftfef who had been thrown upon his hospitality, and whom it was his pleasure 
to trfeat like the dust under his feet. With very few of those mental qualifi- 
catiofts, so essential in a civilian aspiring to situations of high trust, by dint of 
luck; a certain portion of worldly wisdom, and the discernment of the govern- 
ment who had given him appointments which, though lucrative, did not 
reqilife first-rate talents, he had advanced to a high place on the list of senior 
merchants, without disgracing himself farther than by a suspicion that he was 
not altogether inaccessible to bribery. His bitterest enemies, and he had 
made many, could not bring forward the slightest proof to support their inuen- 
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does ; nevertheless the opinion daily gained ground, that the lac upon lac, 
lodged in the hands of Messrs. Thistlethwaite, McKiddervally, and Co. had 
not been entirely accumulated by legitimate means. The young ladies, his 
daughters, who had been sent to England for their education at a very early 
age, were the offspring of his first marriage. The lady, unhappily compelled 
to link her fate with a man who tyrannized brutally over the meek and the 
helpless, died in the course of a few years, it is said, of a broken heart. 

He next united himself to a person of a more congenial spirit. My unprac- 
tised pen can scarcely do justice to the extraordinary disagreeabilities of Mrs. 
Osbaldistone the second. Proud of her European descent, she was neverthe- 
less knxiously desirous to conceal the obscurity of her origin. Who and what 
her parents were never could be satisfactorily ascertained, though the belief 
that her father had arrived in India in the capacity of a private soldier was 
fully borne out by the humble education, which it was very evident had been 
bestowed upon his daughter. After the decease of this almost nameless per- 
sonage,— for, in order to baffle inquiry, the lady adopted the corruptions of the 
natives, and called herself Miss Seeldon, — the mother married again, and was 
fortunate in obtaining a Portuguese shopkeeper for a husband. In the domi- 
cile of her step-father. Miss Seeldon acquired more Hindoostanee than Eng- 
lish, and while perfectly ignorant of European habits, refinements, and ideas, 
imbibed a thorough contempt for the native and half-caste population, with 
whom she had associated from her earliest infancy. Her marriage with a con- 
ductor of ordnance paved the way to a greater elevation ; the poor man did 
not live very long, and at some up-country station the disconsolate widow 
attracted the notice of a captain of infantry, whose devotion to all sorts of 
fiery liquids gave his juniors in the regiment a well-grounded hope of promo- 
tion. Weeds were exchanged for bridal robes ere the first gloss of the sable 
garments had faded. Mrs. Cradock, with prudent forethought, laid her 
mourning robes carefully aside in tin (for nothing spoils so soon as black in 
India), and when Capt. Cradock, unable to await a fresh supply of brandy from 
Cawnpore, betook himself to the deleterious spirits of the country, and was 
in consequence carried to the grave “ to the sincere regret of his brother 
officers,** the weeping widow was enabled to assume the “ outward trappings 
and the suits of woe,” without the aid of box-wallahs or dirzees. As the 
relict of Captain Cradock, she was entitled to mix in the best society, and she 
did not fail to exert her privilege. A return to the land of her birth, at this 
period of her existence, never entered her thoughts; she had left it too early 
to retain the slightest recollection of its green fields and cool breezes, and she 
had no connexions in England to do her credit. India was a country of fairer 
promise, and accordingly there she determined to remain until the secret wish 
of every ambitious female heart — a wish that she had never dared encourage 
before — that of becoming the wife of a civilian of rank, had been accomplished. 

Every body in India is known by report, and Mrs. Cradock, fully acquainted 
with the temper, disposition, and peculiarities of Mr. Osbaldistone, deterniined 
upon assailing the proudest and most pompous man in the Company's terri- 
tories. The project seemed a bold one ; the spirit which could resolve to 
attempt it was not to be foiled by any ordinary rebuff, and, accordingly, the 
lady armed herself with powers of endurance, trusting that patience, perseve- 
rance, and unremitting assiduity would at length carry her point. 

The first step in this as in many other achievements formed the grand diffi- 
culty. Mr. Osbaldistone never spoke to nor looked at any female of inferior 
rank. Atftone party, Mrs. Cradock had been wrecked in consequence of the 
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buhadQor’s resolute refusal to band her down to dinner ; a mortification of no 
slight nature, since, in consequence of the death of her late husband, and the 
freshness of the recollection of the Conductor, the position which she held in 
a circle, where she was rather tolerated than welcomed, seemed somewhat 
doubtful. The insult was never forgotten nor forgiven, but it did not dump 
the lady’s purpose ; she contrived to be domesticated in the same house in 
which Mr.' Osbaldistone was expected on a visit, and as, fortunately for her de- 
signs, he was a great epicure, by the manufacture of sundry savoury stews, and 
jams, and jellies, which he acknowledged to be superior to those imported 
from Hoffman, she compelled him to treat her with civility. Nothing expands 
the heart so much as good eating. Mr. Osbaldistone’s rugged countenance 
assumed a bland aspect as he luxuriated over the generous fare prepared for 
him by the dainty hands of Mrs. Cradock. The lady had no tie to any parti- 
cular spot ; wheresoever the person whom she desired to take in the toils 
transported himself, she managed to follow. By quiet and constant attentions, 
she rendered herself essential to his comfort, and though frequently driven to 
the brink of despair by the hints she received that she was losing time, she 
prevailed at last, and, to the astonishment of all who knew them, and in the 
teeth of every prediction, the acquaintance of both parties were invited to the 
wedding. 

There was nothing surprising in the ascendance which Mrs. Osbaldistone 
acquired over her husband ; she secured her empire by slow but certain degrees, 
and by shewing at proper opportunities that her temper was of too diabolical a 
nature to be roused with impunity, she rendered herself an object of whole- 
some fear. Cowed by his wife, and submissive to her slightest behests, he was 
more tyrannical and insolent than ever where he dared to shew his authority ; 
and having been made thoroughly acquainted with the meanness, cowardice, 
and cruelty of his disposition, I imputed the downcast eye and pensive silence 
of the beautiful Lillian to the terror with which her father had inspired her. 
Mrs. Osbaldistone, a Gorgon in appearance, who, not at all of opinion that there 
was any farther necessity to disguise the natural bias of her mind, now that she 
had gained the grand end and aim of her long practised dissimulation, shewed 
herself in her true character, and justified the reports of those who asserted 
that the luckless Conductor had died of a broken heart. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Osbaldistone I was an object of peculiar dislike; to the 
former I had never paid homage when in command of a small fortress in Bun- 
delkund, where he figured off as a sort of political agent, affecting as much state 
as Scindiah himself. A friend of poor Cradock, in an unguarded moment, I had 
made him acquainted with some anecdotes of the Conductor's widow, which I 
foolishly hoped would have prevented him from contracting a marriage promising 
so much discomfort and so little respectability ; but he was too strongly infa- 
tuated to heed the warning, and so indiscreet as to express his regret (upon the 
first quarrel which took place after the wedding) that he had not been guided 
by my advice. Of course, I had no chance of a gracious reception from either, 
when they came down to Calcutta to meet the Misses Osbaldistone, who had 
been placed under the protection of a friend returning to India. The party 
were established at the house of Mr. Sutton, the head partner of the firm 
which retained the name of Thistletwhaite, McKiddervally, and Co., at Garden 
Reach. I happened to be in great favour, in consequence of having lately, by 
the assistance of my relenting uncle, taken myself out of the debtor side of 
their books; and therefore, notwithstanding the frowning visage of the papa, 
and the vinegar aspect of mama, I paid daily morning visits at the mansion, 
Asiat.Journ. N.S.Vol.12.No.48. 2 I 
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apd wu frequently invited to dinner. How I escaped falling in lore with 
Lillian I cannot tell, for she interested me exceedingly, and there would have 
teen nothing more gratifying to me than to have gained her in despite of the 
malicious step-mother; but, perhaps in consequence of the absence of all 
encouragement, I remained at a respectful distance, and contented myself with 
speculating upon the probabilities of her forming a love match. 

Mr. Broderip, after an unusually short period of courtship, made a formal 
offer of his hand to Miss Osbaldistone, and was accepted without scruple or 
repugnance. Great was the outcry raised upon the occasion by the disappointed 
youth of Calcutta., On the first evening on which, according to established 
custom* the betrothed bride was seen seated by the happy lover’s side in a new 
barouche launched for the purpose, the effect was tremendous. The whole of 
the assembled equestrians galloped hither and thither, communicating the fatal 
intelligence to each other ; none endured the sight in silence, but, on the first 
glimpse burst out into a paroxysm, and flew off open-mouthed to spread the 
news. The doom had been pronounced ; the affair settled ; there was no 
longer any hope, and straightway the slighted party began to vent their malice 
upon the bridegroom-elect. Verging upon forty, he was of course called old 
by his juvenile rivals, writers still in college, ensigns in reality, and ensigns in 
perspective. As Broderip looked round cxultingly at the spectators, or, lean- 
ing over the shoulder of his fair companion, whispered tender nothings in her 
ear, she enduring the scene with an air of languid indifference, the murmurs of 
the envious crowd burst forth. All, with one accord, employed themselves in 
pulling the favoured rival to pieces. A new edition of every scandalous tale 
against him was got up with emendations and improvements. The shocking 
affair with Mrs. Grandison dwelled upon every body’s lips ; a darker whisper 
circulated of the abduction of a native girl, and the murder of her brother; 
then there were stories of pilots’ wives and pilots’ daughters in abundance ; in 
short, if entire credit could be given to these ebullitions of virtuous indigna- 
tion, Don Giovanni himself must yield the palm of wickedness to Mr. Broderip. 
Some of the willow-wearing admirers gave themselves up to despair, feeding 
their anguish with fond enumerations of the charms, graces, and excellencies 
of the lovely creature lost to them for ever; the fair victim barbarously sacri- 
ficed on the altar of the grim deity of wealth ! Others, perchance wiser, dis- 
covered blemishes where all had lately been perfection, consoling themselves 
with the newly-acquired conviction that Miss Osbaldistone was nothing more 
than a pretty affected automaton, such as the joint efforts of the toy-maker 
and the milliner might produce in the present advanced state of mechanical 
art. They had long been wearied with the eternal smile which rewarded every 
effort to please, and asserted as a fact that she would not take the trouble to 
distinguish a member of council from the statue of his grandfather, placed in 
the ball of his house : both were pale figures in white, and she curtseyed grace- 
fully to the marble effigy, and swam by without noticing his perplexed and dis- 
comfited descendant. The carriage which conveyed the more attractive Lillian 
along the crowded strand drew greater multitudes than ever; she became the 
object of universal idolatry, and no one who gazed upon her intellectual 
countenance could fora moment imagine that the calm listlessness, with which 
she received the florid gallantries offered on all sides, proceeded from insensibi- 
lity. 

Although it was not the gay season at Calcutta, the arrival of the Misses 
Osbaldistone had given a new impulse to society ; there were bhurra khanas at 
the mansions of rich officials of the old school, and before the decision in 
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favour of Mr. Broderip had been made public, the bachelorhood of the presi- 
dency had agreed to give a ball. Money had been subscribed, and invitations 
sent ; there was no retracting, and though it would afford a hated rival the 
triumph of exhibiting his success, the case was without remedy. The 
assembly took place at the Town-Hall, and of course all the beauty, rank, 
fashion, &c. were present. It was no doubt a delightful evening %o Mr. 
Broderip ; for, when he was not dancing with his fair fiancee , tte was prome- 
nading with her round the room, or sitting by her side upon a sofa. He talked 
incessantly; she made no reply, but moved with infinite grace. It would take 
a long time to exhaust the stream of the lovers’ small-talk ; it had however its 
limits, and those who were best acquainted with him amused themselves by 
anticipating his surprise when he found that he had married a woman who was 
silent, ( not because she liked to listen to him, but because she had nothing to 
say. The few who could dance, walk, and talk with Lillian were happy. I 
did not make one of the fortunate number, but contented myself with a place 
in the back-ground, in one of those side aisles, which would render an Indian 
ball-room so easily convertible into a church. 

Wilile employing myself in idle speculations upon the gay groupes assembled 
near me, I was particularly struck with a young man, in a cavalry uniform, 
who leaned in a melancholy attitude against a pillar. Wherever Lillian moved, 
the eyeB of the pensive officer followed. I could not perceive that *she was 
aware of the silent homage of this timid admirer, but still more depressed than 
ever, the brilliant and novel scene had scarcely power to arouse her to anima- 
tion. The miseries which she endured at home were of too keen a nature to be 
banished by lively strains or glittering sights. Mrs. Osbaldistone’s good humour 
had been ebbing fast for some time; the cordial and inveterate dislike which 
she entertained towards Lillian was too thinly veiled not to be apparent to 
every observant eye, but the mean spite and the coarse vulgarity of her step- 
mother were not so painful to an affectionate heart, as the low estimate which 
it was compelled to make of a parent, whom the poor girl had hoped to love 
and reverence with all the warmth of a generous nature. My own sympathy 
for an elegant and amiable young woman, taken from the companions of her 
youth, and awakened from the dreams which she indulged of the happiness 
awaiting her in her restoration to a father’s arms, rendered the visible devotion 
of the young officer more interesting than it would otherwise have been. Look- 
ing more intently at him, his name occurred to my mind; I recollected that he 
had been a passenger in the ship which had brought the Osbaldistones out, and 
the state of his feelings was instantly accounted for. 

It is not usually the custom, in Bengal, for persons giving an entertainment 
to pay the slightest attention to the numerous guests undistinguished by any 
particular title to their courtesy who may be included in their invitations. 
Lieutenant Percival, who belonged to a King’s regiment, and who, never having 
been in India before, was totally unacquainted with our modes and manners, 
enjoyed the full benefit of the neglect which we bestow upon strangers. He 
was allowed to pursue his contemplations uninterruptedly, until, suddenly 
seized with a desire to do the honours of the ball-room to a person who seemed 
to be overlooked and unnoticed by the rest of my colleagues, I approached, 
and commenced a conversation by making a few observations on the pale 
.beauties swimming round in the promenade. If he felt annoyed at my breaking 
in upon his reverie, he was too well-bred to evince it, and we were soon upon 
terms approaching to the confidential. He made little secret of his admiration 
of the younger Miss Osbaldistone, with whom, strange to say, in consequence 
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of the vigilance of her duenna, and her own timidity, he had never exchanged 
a single word. He had heard her, however, converse with those with whom 
she was allowed to speak) and had been charmed with the sentiments which 
she expressed, and the unaffected grace of her manner. It was evident that 
he was far gone in the tender passion, and as, though I am very likely to follow 
the example of my worthy uncle, and cling to a state of celibacy, I am a great 
advocate for love and marriage, my new acquaintance arose in my estimation 
by the manly avowal of his feelings towards the fair Lillian. 

He applied to me for information concerning the numerous danglers who, 
sanctioned by the reigning powers, did their best to make themselves agreeable 
to the young lady. The redoubtable Colonel Tilt made one of the groupe, 
which was principally composed of men of rank in the service, who, upon the 
strength of their appointments, were privileged to gather round the. new 
arrivals, and who, when their admiration reached to the point of matrimony, 
like Min Broderip, lost no time in securing the fair one’s hand. Lillian was 
not as yet the undisputed prize of any of her adorers, but ns the beautiful 
Bush, which had suffused her cheek upon her first landing, was subsiding very 
fast, there seemed to be every chance that she would be honoured with a pro- 
posal fromjColonel Tilt, who, next to her father, enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most odious person in the presidency. *■ , ■ 

Mrs. Sutton, who had alw ays been very confidential In her communications 
to me, had put me into possession of the whole of the domestic policy of the 
Osbaldistones. It remains to be mentioned that the present Mrs. Osbaldistone 
was the happy mother of two daughters, one by her first husband, and one 
by her last and more illustrious marriage ; the eldest had been sent to England 
For education immediately after she had secured the appropriation of the funds 
derived from a large income, and the youngest was now of hn age in which 
the change to a colder climate was desirable. Maternal affection formed the 
only redeeming point in Mrs, Osbaldistone’s character; she could not bear the 
idea of a separation from her children, and every thought was now bent upon 
a return to Europe, a theatre in which she hoped to perform the part of an 
Indian princess. Mr. Osbaldistone acquiesced ; he aspired to a place in the 
Direction, and had become disgusted with India in consequence of being kept 
out of the Council ; for, perfectly unaware of his own deficiencies, he looked 
upon himself as an ill-used man in being denied a share in the local govern- 
ment. The marriage of the two elder daughters was essential to the accom- 
plishment of the plan ; for though Lillian could be left with the Broderips, 
yet as they talked of visiting England’ in a year or two, should she not be dis- 
posed of in the interim, she might be returned upon their hands. Mrs. Osbal- 
distone knew enough of England, by report, to be aware that young ladies re- 
quire something more than beauty for their portion, and she determined that 
her own offspring should be the heiresses of her husband’s wealth, to .the 
entire exclusion of her step-daughters, who must make prudent matches to 
secure a provision for their widowhood. There seemed to be no hope of es- 
cape for poor Lillian, should Colonel Tilt make her an offer, and I consi- 
dered myself bound by all the obligations of chivalry to give Percival an op- 
portunity of pleading bis cause, and thus afford the lovely victim the option 
of flying into the arms of a more deserving person. 

Chance favoured my design ; the announcement of supper came rather un- 
expectedly ; Colonel Tilt, who had been dancing with Lillian, left her for an 
instant to the care of Mr. Broderip, who, the moment that lie saw a move 
tabards the staircase, was in an agony to be the escort of his beloved ; he. 
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therefore, readily made over his fair charge to my care, and immediately intro- 
ducing her to Percival, whom Bhe recognized with a gracious smile, we flanked 
her on each side, and prudently delaying our descent, established ourselves 
in an obscure corner beyond view of the great people who had congregated 
at the upper tables. Fortunately for Lillian, one of her partners came to 
claim her at the breaking up of the supper, consequently, upon her return to' 
the ball-room, she ^appeared in proper company, and was not suspected of 
having sat for an hour, at least, listening to the conversation of a King’s and 
a Company’s subaltern. Percival made the most of his time, and I was certain 
that his intelligent companion would contrast his powers of pleasing, with the 
heavy, dull, common-places, she was accustomed to hear from the clique drawn 
together by her father. 

Privileged to make his bow, and careful not to approach when Lillian was 
under the surveillance of Argus eyes, Percival lost no opportunity oft improv- 
ing the acquaintance so happily began. But the time of his departure from 
CalchttaWas at hand; Mr. Broderip’s marriage with the elder Miss Qstialdis- 
tone had taken place, and as I, having succeeded to a staff-appointment at a 
period in which there happened to be no charmer with whom I wished to share 
it, was going'by water to Cawnpore, the Osbaldistones, the Broderips, and 
ourselves, for by this time we had become chums, would be all upon the 
river together. We could derive no very high degree of consolation from this 
circu iti stance, as neither boasted much intimacy with Broderip, the only per- 
son who could have assisted our views. Our humble budgerow would proba- 
bly never come within hail of the splcnded flotilla, which consisted of three 
pinnaces. Colonel Tilt’s included (for he too had contrived to be ordered up 
the country), and a whole fleet of baggage-boats, cook-boats, and bauleeahs. 

“ Fair laughed the morn and soft the zephyr blew,” when, taking our depar- 
ture from Barrackpore, our clumsy craft, after the usual vociferations from its 
navigators, spread its somewhat ragged sails, and launching into the centre of 
the stream, stemmed the current gallantly. Favourable winds continued to 
accelerate our progress, until we arrived at Berhampore, and at this station 
we fell in with the Osbaldistone party, who had been prevailed upon to stay 
to a ball given by the resident to the Nizam and his court. We also received 
invitations to the fete , and gladly availed ourselves of the offered chance of 
snatching a few words with the fair queen of our affections. 

Again we were peculiarly favoured by fortune. The Indians arc a nation 
delighting in squibs and crackers, which, to do them justice, they manufacture 
in a very superior style. Amongst the entertainments provided for the evening, 
were a series of splendid fire-works, which, to shew to greater advantage, were 
to be let off from the river. The guests were requested to adjourn to a broad 
terrace overhanging the Ganges, which at this period had flooded all the low 
country, for the purpose of viewing the spectacle ; but to gain the favourable 
position, it was necessary to cross the compound, in which, according to cus- 
tom; the servants and equipages of the party were assembled. With the dis- 
dain of precautionary measures peculiar to India, not the slightest pains had 
been taken to secure the horses ; consequently, on the first explosion which 
took place, close to the house, by way of signal that all was ready, every 
four-footed creature was in motion. The buggies charged against the chariots ; 
here a pair of flying steeds sprang over a wall, with a lumbering barouche at 
their heels ; there a britska raced ogainst a palankeen-carriage, and all the 
saddle-horses were fighting with each other. Colonel Tilt, who had secured 
the arm of Lillian, at this eventful moment, while escorting his trembling 
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companion through a confused crowd, in which it was as dangerous to recede 
as to advance, espied his finest charger in the thickest of the melee. All 
thought of the lady vanished from- his mind; he rushed to the scene of action, 
leaving Lillian to a more devoted cavalier. Percival, who , had succeeded in 
catching his horse, when he saw the lady of his love deserted, let go the reins ; 
theeipa,ncipated animal made a spring forward, which knocked down Col. .Tilt, 
and master, caf ing nothing what became of either, hastened to Lillian, 
who, half-dead with terror, gladly escaped from the uproar under the able gui- 
dance of a strong and active protector. 

They , pushed their way to the terrace, and unconsciously strolled into a 
garden at some distance, where, by the gleaming light of the stars, amid 
flowers weeping fragrance, and glowing in constellations of coloured .getnsj 
the lover told' his gentle storj\ Lillian sighed, yet listened, and while plead- 
ing duty, and refusing hope, yielded the sweet assurance that she was not in- 
different to the wishes of one with whose character she had long been ac- 
quainted Percival, enraptured, dreaded to alarm his timid mistress with. the 
proposal of an elopement, and though most unwilling to lose so favourable an 
opportunity, constrained himself to be silent, and conducted her to thp house. 

Agitated by the declaration which she had just received, Lillian was .dis- 
covered by her step-mother in a state of perturbation, which seemed very 
natural after her adventure amongst the wild horses. Colonel Tilt, who 
had escaped with a few bruises, could not give a very satisfactory or co- 
herent account of the lady whom he had undertaken to protect. His mind 
was greatly relieved when he heard that she was safe, and, it was supposed, 
that with the assistance of the servants, she had found her way into the house. 
In the confusion, nobody could give any other version of the affair, and as 
Lillism did not furnish any particulars, the interposition of Pfcrcival remained 
a secret. 

On the following day, we all set sail together, but did not long remain in 
company ; our budgerow lagged behind the better-manned and better-rigged 
pinnaces. In another day, the wind lulled, and we made slow progress by 
tracking; the gay vessels which had preceded us were out of sight; though, 
in the evening, we climbed the highest eminence in our neighbourhood, we 
could not discern the objects of our search, and were compelled to console our- 
selves with the hope that the long line of fires, which cast their ruddy lights 
upon the water, marking the bends and turns of the river, proceeded from the 
various messes cooked by the multitude engaged in the service of the Osbal- 
distones and their party. Again a favourable wind sprang up, which bore us 
merrily along to Pattergottle. Here, by the aid of our glasses, when mooring 
at sunset, we thought we saw a pinnace sticking on a sand-bank at a vc;ry con- 
siderable distance a head. Percival felt assured that the bark contained Li- 
lian, and anxiously longed for the morrow, which would enable us to overtake 
it and offer our assistance. The morrow came, with a still stronger wind;, yyp 
passed the spot where we had seen the pinnace aground, but it had got off. by 
the rising of the river. It now began to blow very hard, but as the gale was 
in our favour, we were delighted with the progress which we made, and did 
not think of danger until the evening. At night, we were fortunate in obtain- 
ing the shelter of a snug creek, in which, should the wind increase we might 
weather out the storm in safety. The pinnace, which was at a great distance, 
but within sight, seemed not to be so favourably situated, and we cast rnapy 
an anxious look towards her ; for, by certain indications in the sky, I was of 
opinion that there was a chance of a sudden change of wind, in which event 
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the pinnace would be placed' in imminent danger. A friend, whose budgerow 
had joined company in the course of the day, concurred with me in thinking 
that we might expect one of those terrible transitions, which so few vessels, 
moored in exposed places, can withstand. There was no possibility of reach- 
ing the pinnace and warning those within it of their peril ; we could only hope 
that they’ Were aware of it themselves, and that they would remain on shore 
rather than trust to cordage in the hurricane which might be apprehended. 
The hight grew fearfully dark ; anxiety kept us waking, and on the alert ; 
abdut eleven o’clock, as I had feared, the wind veered round in ah Instant. 
The Ganges, which had been waving and swelling awfully for some time, rose 
into mountains of pitchy blackness ; down rolled the dark tumultuous billows, 
lashed on to madness by the raging winds ; the horrid roar of the tempest 
droWned all other sounds ; we heard not the shrieks and cries of men and 
aniniafe struggling vainly with the torrent. Our eyes, sharpened by anxiety, 
penetrated into the thick gloom before us ; we all at the same time perceived 
the cumbrous wreck of some large vessel rush down the stream, and simul- 
taneously uttered a cry of horror. Percival alone, however, perceived that 
its progress had been arrested, and that, surrounded by the whirling waters, 
it remained stationary in the centre of the river. “ It is Lillian’s bark,” he 
exclaimed, “ and she may still be saved.” We were now determined to seek 
the wreck, though at the sacrifice of our own lives. A vivid flash of light- 
ning for an instant illumined the scene, and wc saw, or thought we saw, a 
human being clinging to the fragments of the vessel. We had stripped off our 
upper garments, and were in the water in an instant. Percival, who was an 
excellent swimmer, reached the vessel first. I struggled with all my might 
against the weltering waves, and, though often baffled, at length gained the 
object of my exertions. A few wretched creatures were huddled on the top of 
the wrfeck, which, fortunately, still kept above water. To these I could give 
words of comfort, for the vessel was evidently fast in the sand, and as soon 
as' day dawned a boat would be put off to their assistance. A woman, who 
was much exhausted, I seized by the garments, and conveyed to the shore; 
she was a native attendant, and though there was little time for thought or 
reflection, the conviction that she belonged to a European party weighed hea- 
vily on my mind. Upon reaching land, lights in the cabin of the budgerow 
assured me that my friends had returned. I gave up the ayah to the care of 
the natives, who had gathered round the spot, and hastening on board I saw 
Percival bending over a female form stretched in a deathlike attitude upon the 
conchy her long dark hair dishevelled, her eyes closed, and her lovely face as 
white asinarble. “ It is Lillian,” I cried, “and she is dead !” “ She lives; 
she hafc spoken !” returned Percival; “ but, look again ; it is not Lillian, it is 
the widow of poor Brodcrip.” The native women belonging to our people had 
wrafried the lady in dry garments; they were now bringing bottles of hot 
water td epply to her feet, and wc hoped that a little warm wine would restore 
suspended circulation. Broderip lay a corpse in the next room. How sor- 
rowftillydidwe gaze upon the lifeless body of the man, who, while in exist- 
ence, we had regarded with the coldest indifference ! What would we now 
have given to hear those frothy nothings, from which we used to turn with 
feelings bordering upon contempt. His tragic fate seemed to have elevated 
his character, and, for the moment, no man could have been more sincerely 
mourned. 

. But the living demanded our attention : the ayah, whom I had saved, was 
a Portuguese woman who spoke English, and as soon as she was sufficiently 
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recovered, we sent her to watch bjr Mrs. Broderip, who was fully acquainted 
with thp extent of her misfortune. She skewed stronger feeling than we had 
given her the credit of possessing, bit there was more of horror than grief in 
the lamentations which she uttered. Her mind at length became so distracted, 
end her anxiety to quit the scene of the late frightful calamity so intense, that 
we deemed it best to soothe her by compliance with her wishes. She would 
not hekr of joining her father ; all her desire seemed to be to leave a country 
in which she had experienced her first sad lesson of adversity. Our friend 
offered his budgerow and his escort, and at day-break she went away, under 
the guardianship of a kind-hearted person, who would take care to speed her 
passage to the nearest European station, where she would find what she most 
wanted, medical attendance and the solace of female society. The task of 
interring poor Broderip was left to Percival and myself. We had a grave dug 
in one of the most picturesque wildernesses of Rajmhal, and remained long 
enough on the spot to see the commencement of the solid stone monument, 
which we had determined to raise over his remains. We could gain no intel- 
ligence of the pinnaces belonging to Colonel Tilt, and Mr. Osbaldistone ; they 
had probably been in less exposed situations, and had weathered the storm. 
Our melancholy toil accomplished, we again set sail, still favoured by the 
wind, but with spirits infinitely depressed ; it was impossible to withdraw our 
thoughts from the late harrowing scene, and though this had not been the only 
lesson we had experienced in the fearful vicissitudes of Indian life, the cir- 
cumstances of poor Broderip’s case rendered the fatal termination of his gay 
career more awful to us than any preceding catastrophe of the kind. 

At Bogliporc, we heard that the Osbaldistones had been on shore on the 
night of the tufaun , at a party given by the collector, and that they bad 
quitted the station without having heard of the accident which had befallen 
Broderip, who had talked of staying a day or two at the house of an indigo- 
planter, to whom he was related. We ourselves were not destined to reach 
Monghyr. When we were within a day’s sail of that once-celebrated fortress, 
while taking our usual evening-walk along the river’s bank, we saw a Portu- 
guese woman come out of a hut, who surveyed us with marks of more curio- 
sity and interest than is usually displayed by native females of her class 
towards Europeans. My attention being attracted by her manner, I looked 
earnestly in her face, and immediately recognized a sister of the ayah whom 
I had rescued from the wreck, and whom I had often seen in attendance at 
Mr. Sutton’s. I went up immediately and spoke to her. She enquired with an 
air of great anxiety where the Broderips were : when I told her of the destruc- 
tion of their pinnace, and the death of its master, she uttered a cry of horraff^ 
and rushed into the hut. We followed, and Percival found himself in the 
sence of Lillian. Astonishment almost deprived us of utterance* bu£ 
necessary to collect our faculties, for Miss Osbaldistone had b$en throwtifijiR* 
such a dreadful state of agitation by our appearance, that it required wtoa r 
powers of soothing to restore her to any degree of composure. It was some 
time before she could tell her story ; but we gathered at length that the dread- 
ful persecutions which she had undergone upon Colonel Tilt’s account, and 
the cruel treatment which she had received from Mrs. Osbaldistone had driven 
her to desperation. At Monghyr, she had been locked up in her cabin and 
left on board the pinnace, as a punishment for refusing to listen to *the ad- 
dresses of a man whom she hated. She had some reason to fear that Colonel 
Tilt would take advantage of her unprotected situation to annoy her still far- 
ther, and by the advice of the ayah she had determined to fly to her sister. 
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This woman supplied her with a native dress as a disguise, procured a boat 
into which thfey entered from the cabin- window, and dropping down the river 
arrived before morning at the place of their destination, where Lillian hoped 
to remain concealed until the pinnace of the Broderips should come up.- ' The 
intelligence which we brought overwhelmed her with despair ; she saw the 
consequence of her rash step in all its horrors. A return to her parents was 
not to be thought of; many days must elapse before she could Join her aster, 
who by this time might have reached Calcutta, and, in the fearful dilemma in 
which she found herself, there was little difficulty in persuading her that her 
only alternative was to become the Wife of Percival. 

This resolution once taken, there was little difficulty in putting it into 
execution. The Danish settlement of Serampore is the Gretna Green of 
Bengal'; there, without the formalities of banns or license, happy couples 
flying from the tyrannous exertion of authority, which heads of families are 
enabled to practise in India, — though, to their credit be it spoken, few instances 
of its abuse are upon record,— may enter the holy pale of matrimony. Lillian 
had not apprehended such a result of her flight; yet, as it was impossible for us 
to place her under female protection for many days, and as, however unwilling 
she might be to contract a marriage without her father’s knowledge or consent, 
she had not nerve enough to encounter the scandal which her flight to Cal- 
cutta under the guidance of single gentlemen would occasion, she chose the 
least evil of the two. We relinquished the budgerow for her accommodation, 
and established ourselves in one of the baggage -boats, turning the prows 
towards Calcutta. The current carried us rapidly down the river, and by the 
hire of extra boatmen, and the promise of busies , — a seldom-failing stimulant, 
— We proceeded day and night, moonlight, the lover’s friend, aiding our pro- 
gress. Upon arriving at Serampore, the wedding was celebrated privately* and 
without ostentation, according to the rites of the Danish church. Percival 
and his fair bride proceeded immediately afterwards to Calcutta, where, by the 
advice of some of their friends, the banns were published In the cathedral. 
Lillian joined her sister, who had already taken her passage for England, 
leaving her pecuniary affairs to be settled after her departure. The widow and 
the bride, of course, furnished inexhaustible themes of conversation for the 
drawing-rooms of Chowringhee ; nothing else was talked of ; and a thousand 
reports were daily circulated of the intentions of Mr. Osbaldistone, who was 
returning with all speed to the presidency. Some said that he was going to 
prosecute Percival in the Supreme Court ; others that he had determined to 
call him out. New r s from England, arriving at the same time with the enraged 
father, materially altered the position of affairs. Letters informed Percival 
that he hqd succeeded to a baronetcy and a large fortune, while the return 
of protested bills, to an enormous amount, to the house of Thistlethwaite and 
MeKilfefvally, cau^ted a stoppage of payments. Their affairs were thrown 
info' the Insolvent Court, and Colonel Tilt as well as Mr. Osbaldistone being 
amohgst the number who bad trusted all their savings to the firm, that re- 
doubtable officer sunk a hundred per cent, in the estimation of all his ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Osbaldistone was obliged to relinquish her long cherished 
hope of making a figure in England. The instinctive deference which she paid 
to ratik rendered her very obsequious to Lady Percival, whom, however, upon 
that very account, she hated with a bitterer spirit than ever ; but it was her 
interest to conciliate for the sake of her daughters, Lillian having offered to 
take charge of the youngest, who was consigned to her truly sisterly care. 

Sir Francis and Lady Percival took their departure from India in the same 
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ship with Mrs. Broderip, who disappointed p second time the host of admirers, 
who again flattered themselves with the hope of success. She had seen enough 
of India ; and* greatly to the mortification of her step-mother, displayed a spirit 
of independence which had never been dreamed of before, refusing to remain 
to bolaUr up- the. sinking consequence of Mrs. Osbaldistone, who was so crest- 
fallen^ ,ber returatothe upper provinces, as to condescend to ask me. to 
join ner party ; but I begged to be excused. I saw the last .of nay dear friends 
the Percivals, and then travelled dak to the place of my destination, wopder- 
ing whether it would ever again fall to my destiny to be an active &gpnt in an 
Ahglo fridfaii love-tale. 

.t« *.rr ;• ' : ’ '' ;5 v ij 


5 ' ARABIAN HISTORY.* 

‘ * ft 1 • * : i ' » * ■ * * 

!£uis work commences with an introduction, containing a rapid survey 
of, Arabian history and literature, which is followed by a more minute in- 
vestigation* judioibusly condensed from the various authorities within the 
Writes reach. The first point of particular attention is u a Description of 
^rpbia.” This, however, is little more than an epitome of the labours 
of Kjebuhr and others, and nothing in it fixes itself on our notice, except 
the circumstance of Mr. Crichton disputing the descent of the Arabs from 
Yarab* a son of Joktan, on the ground, that no such a personage re- 
corded in the genealogical tabic in Genesis (eh. x.). But Yarab is as pro- 
bably a corruption of Yarah or .Jarah, mentioned by Moses, as Kahhtan 
is of Joktan or Yoktan : a fact which he himself admits in the following 
chapter, and which few philologists have been inclined to controvert. Con- 
siderable praise is due to the critical and historical remarks with which he 
bps embellished his inquiries into the origin of this primitive and singular 
people, and to the tact with which he lias managed his multifarious and 
often contradictory materials. He notices, but does not determine, the 
question, whether Sinai and Horeb were two separate mountains, or merely 
two elevations of the same ridge. On both sides, various arguments have 
been adduced, and he feels inclined to dispute the latter position— -in our 
opinion, on insufficient grounds — because the circumstances predicated of 
Sinai, in Exodus, are attributed to Horeb in Deuteronomy and Malachi: 
an apparent discrepancy instantly reconciled by identity of place. The 
pmdern names, Jcbel Musa and Jebcl Katerin , evidently yield no autho- 
rity, except that, as Josephus records Sinai to have been the highest in the 
whole region, it would seem to fix the locality of the Gtofum* on Jebel 
Katerin, because it has the greatest altitude. The author is himself in- 
clined to prefer the claims of this peak. 

In these earlier parts of the history, we cannot reasonably expect much 
that is novel ; for the ground to be explored is dry and broken by long in- 
tervening chasms ; nor is any sure light afforded to guide the investigator on 
his way. The whole must, consequently and necessarily, bo a repetition 
of subjects already discussed ; a summary of antecedent labours. The chief 

* History' at Arabia, Ancient and Modern, in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, by Andrew 
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merit of a subsequent author will, therefore, consist in his mode of compi- 
lation, which we concede to the writer of these volumes. But we must, at the 
same time, regret his manner of expressing Oriental names and words, al- 
though sanctioned elsewhere, because it by no means accurately represents 
the power of the original characters, and is often incorrect as to the vowels 
and rules of euphony. 

He has been indefatigable in his details of the primitive inhabitants and 
anoient kings of Arabia, gleaning on every side the matter as yet commonly 
known to Europeans, and frequently separating, with singular acumen, the 
probable truth from the more generally received fable. More materials 
might doubtless have been obtained from the untranslated works of Macrizi, 
and writers who incidentally treat of this nation, as well as from the many 
geographical volumes, which remain as sealed books ; but we are aware of 
the difficulty with which copies are procured. Mr. Crichton remarks : “ that 
they (the Arabs) had made very considerable progress in' agriculture is cer- 
tain ; but of the theory and practice of their husbandry we must be content 
to remain in ignorance.” But the great work of Ibn El Awam, which has 
been translated into Spanish and very ably annotated, is entirely devoted’to 
this subject. 

We agree with him, K that the Arabs were the first navigators of their own 
seas and first carriers of Oriental produce;” and are inclined to adopt the 
opinion of Michaclis, that, at an early period, they undertook considerable 
voyages, and were, perhaps, prior to the Phoenicians themselves in the art of 
navigation. That they were acquainted with India we may assume from 
their situation; and we think, that the arguments by which the author sup- 
ports his hypothesis, that they knew it before the time of Moses, are 
satisfactory. “ From their geographical position, they became the natural 
centre of all the traffic between India, Africa, and Europe. On the western 
shore of the Red Sea, the chief marts were Arsinoe, Myos Hormus (which 
D'Anville places in 27° N. lat.), Berenice, Ptolema'is Theron, and Adulis. 
On the Arabian coast, the harbours most frequented were iElana or Ezion- 
Gaber, Leuke Rome, Moosa, more than 1,000 miles down the Gulph, 
andOoelis on the Strait of Dine (Bab’el Mandeb). Aden was the ancient 
centre of traffic between India and the Red Sea. Kane, Sahar (the San- 
chalites of the Greeks), and Moscha (Muscat) were noted for native ex- 
ports, especially incense and aloes. Ghcrra was the most celebrated mart 
on the Persian Gulph.” From hence he proceeds to notice their land-traffic, 
by caravans, which conveyed their imports to distant countries (on which 
subject Von Heeren has descanted with uncommon erudition), and from 
both collectively draws just and irrefragable conclusions, as to the early 
power and importance of this adventurous people. 

In his remarks on their domestic manners and customs, he ha9 been equally 
successful, although they might have been considerably enlarged. Their 
vices, and their virtues, their cruelty and their hospitality, are respectively 
brought into strong relief. Nor are their metaphors forgotten we accom- 
pany them on their expeditions or quietly join them with their herds and 
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flocks; we watch them in their feudal strifes or their nobler traits of hero- 
ism; we hear the eloquence of Koss and laud the munificence of Hatim 
Tai; we are familiarized with the antelope-eyed beauty of the desert,, the 
wonder-working Antar, the poet-inspiring Ocadh, and all that can rouse the 
energies of an Arab’s soul. 

Mr. Crichton has enumerated their superstitions, divinations, and idols, 
chiefly indeed from Sale’s preface to the Koran. But the two following 
chapters, on the life of Mohammed and the Koran , are (as wc might natural- 
ly expect) a mere recapitulation of what has been said by preceding writers. 
He has ably sketched the history of the successors of Mohammed, the invasion 
of Syria, the deeds of Khalid lbn el Walid, the siege and surrender of 
Damascus, the battle of Yermak, the siege of Jerusalem, and the total 
subjugation of Syria and Palestine. But in his detail of the invasion of 
Persia he has been less fortunate, or less careful, having omitted many facts 
which every Persian Tarikh has carefully commemorated. From hence 
he proceeds to the invasion of Egypt, the capture of Alexandria, and other 
places, until this extraordinary passage occurs, which we presume to be an 
error of the pen : — “ The death of Othman> and the political feuds that 
distracted the reign of his successor, suspended the progress of the wes- 
tern conquests of the Arabs for nearly twenty years. A spirit of discontent 
had begun to prevail generally throughout his dominions, and this was ag- 
gravated by a continued system of favoritism on the one hand, and of ill- 
judged security on the other. The malcontents in the different provinces 
held correspondence on their mutual grievances and the means of redress; 
To appease their fury , Othrnan owned , from the pulpit of the mosque , 
the faults of his administration .” This is certainly very much like a dead 
man speaking. The passage is strangely expressed, although the author's 
meaning is obvious. Hence he proceeds, through the misfortunes of the 
house of Ali, till the expulsion of the Ommiades by the Abbasides. This 
is followed by an account of the conquest of Africa and Spain, the surren- 
der of Saniarcand and invasion of India. The history of the Abbasides, 
or Caliphs of Bagdad, of the Caliphs of Africa, Egypt, and Spain, the 
literature of the Arabs, the civil history and government of Arabia, an ac- 
count of the Hejaz or holy land of the Moslems, and of the Mohamme- 
dan pilgrimage, the history of the Wahabis, the social state of the Arabs, 
and the natural history of Arabia, complete this work. 

Upon the whole, the work is well- written, but the sources are evidently 
translations, as the manner of expressing Oriental names fully assures 
us ; Abu’lfeda, Elmakin, Sale, Pococke, Maracci, Rasmussen, Schultens, 
&c., with the authors of the Universal History, appear to be the principal 
authorities. That there is scarcely an Oriental name written as it is enun- 
its proper tongue, our duty obliges us to confess ; but this defect 
^We believe) we have rightly ascribed to the use of translations: in fact, 
anyone knowing the Arabic well would hardly have hazarded some of the 
observations on that language, which the first volume contains, nor, in seve- 
ral instances, have introduced Hebrew for Arabic words : as “cohen” for 
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kahin , &c. A fuller history of the Arabs might doubtless have been com- 
piled from untranslated codices, but these (as we have remarked) cannot 
easily be procured, unless in the great public libraries: yet, with respect to 
the actions of Khaled Ibn el Walid, Frey tag’s translation of the history of 
Aleppo would have afforded more ample particulars. 

We have thus honestly stated the points which we account defects in jthe 
work without partiality or acrimony; but, on the other hand, we award the 
fullest praise to the diligence and to the style of the writer, nor have we the 
least hesitation in recommending this as the best epitome of Arabian history 
yet published. 

Y et, perchance, we may hail the day, when the whole glory of Arabian 
literature shall be made known to Europeans ; when the Moorish records, 
dispersed from Spain during the last war, shall be translated, and all the 
mouldering documents, now lying useless on the shelves of our public libraries, 
shall, on the rise of some new Maecenas, be forced to contribute their testimony 
to the splendour, the heroism, the hospitable virtues, and vivid character of this 
magnanimous people. Than the language of this ancient nation, there is 
none more noble, more comprehensive, or even more definite, if its rules 
be observed : — the Sanscrit is more polished, but we much doubt, if the 
prejudice in respect to its abstruseness were removed, whether a rational 
judge would not decide in favour of the Arabic. Compared to it, the He- 
brew is jejune, the Syriac coarse, and the JEthiopic a mere jargon: and its 
importance is so evident, that no Hebraist can understand the canonical 
books without its aid. How necessary is it then, that the various records 
of this mind-illuminated nation should be investigated and applied to our 
already acquired information ; that their proverbs and metaphors should be 
studied on the faith of their scholia y and historically retraced ; that even 
their ordinary idiom, compared with the biblical, should be used to explain 
ancient manners, ancient customs, and ancient modes of colloquy ! Yet, 
as if every man’s hand were still against these children of Ishmael, their 
works are read and translated, but thrown aside, and hapless he who would 
apply to a bookseller to patronize the translation of their most valuable his- 
tories, — even of the newly found Arabic work of Tabri ! In these cir- 
cumstances stands Arabian literature in Europe. 

And so long as it remains thus, — till the Arabian originals are, in the 
first instance, brought within the reach of translators, and till, in the second 
place, good translators can be incited by the hope of some kind of recom- 
pense to render them into English, — wc must expect that histories of Arabia 
will be mere refacimentos , more or less skilful, of our present meagre stock 
of materials. 
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Alt thcOr poors? yet hsitihbu golden ilumben t 

yj phi sweet Content ! >r . ^ ■ 
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==• ON^i^et Content/where dost thou dwell ? 

Jn the still monastic c*H, 

‘Where the^^tuden^ far from strife* 

Dreameth o V the Book of Life, 

" Whild the Clique leaves unfold 
r. / The radiant parikilfcfe bf gold ? 

Ales, not oft thy footstep bright > 

, . . Shinethju the cloister's night. 

Or dost thou, charmer, rattier love 
The dwelling of the turtle dove, 

Where the green nest of the bird 
By no spoiler's hand is stirr'd ; 

And the chequer'd sun doth lie 
Upon the warm grass silently— 

Save when the even winds awaken. 

And the slumbering boughs are shaken. 

Perchance, beside the cottage-hearth. 

Thou sittest with thy sister. Mirth, 

Singing softly* all the white. 

With a voice that doth begppilu 
The weary bosom of its pim ; 

As the. balmy summer-rain 
Doth the wither'd flower renew 
With its honey dew. 

Or through the woodlands thou dost roam, » 

Making each bloomy knolka home. 

While the fair meadow -flowers spread 
A perfumed pillow for thy head. 

Among the garden's verdattt trees, 

Where the pleasant hum of bees, 

. Summer noontide's sweeteW strain, 

Breatbeth slumber o'er the brain. 

Thou can'st sit and weave together 
Sweet thoughts for the wintry weather. 

But grief and mourning often wait. 

Dear spirit, at the cottage gate ; 

And many a pining heart doth weep, 

And many a fearful step doth creep 
Within .the peasant's humble room, 

In the silent hour of gloom. 

Tell me, where thou wilt abide ; 

I long to find thee by my side, 

O fair Content ; I know that thou , 

Dwellcst with no careful brow. 

And in no rich kingly tower 
Buildest up thy lowly bower. : 

Come then, Content, and live with me, 

And I will be a child to thee, 

Following, where thy hand doth lead. 

To woodland streams or dfcwy mead. 

. I have no friend, uorsister, brother— • 

Be thou, sweet, the orphan's mother! 
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THE INDJ(00r^£>5NT£ftS. 

^.A NAI,MO$TCTft^ETA^. . .. 

In India^ $s ey$ry bp^jr knows* 3ay;&s not sink to rest through the 
soft gradations of twilight, but an almost sudden darkness falls, like a curtain, 
over its glories. Rachael Hyssop and her sister Lucy, the daughters of an 
indigo-planter in one of the Bengal districts* had been, sitting, for some time 
before sun-set, in a small bungalp^ on the bainks pf the river, which formed 
on one side the boundary of the lawn or compound belonging to the mansion 
in which they resided. It was what in England might be called a summer- 
house, though perhaps of too rlide and primitive a construction to deserve 
the title. Its chief recommendation was its coolness : the zephyr that wan- 
toned amidst the luxuriant tresses of the maidens having, as it flew over the 
Ganges, dipped its wings in the refreshing waters. 

Rachael and Lucy led somewhat of a monotonous existence, and their chit- 
chat in this retired spot was one of their principal enjoyments. Hither, 
therefore, 'they were wont to carry their work, or some grave book,— for the 
index expurgatorius of Brother Tubby proscribed all light and even elegant 
reading; — and hither, if Rachael perchance was detained by household cares, 
Lucy sometimes flew to a stolen interview with Charles Sutherland. It is not 
pleasant to divulge secrets ; but the truth must be spoken. 

Brother Tubby was a soi-ditant missionary. He had, by combined luck and 
dexterity, got conveyed to India without license and without sanction from or 
connexion with any society in England, and by appearing literally w all things 
to all men,”— drinking brandy with some, pandering to others, and preaching 
to pious persons what he did not himself either practise or believe, — be became 
useful to many and therefore unmolested; consequently, he found the luxuries 
of the Mofussil (to which he prudently confined himself) a delightful exchange 
for bread and water and the tread-mill, which he narrowly escaped in England. 

“ Indeed, Lucy,” said Rachael, at one of these sisterly conferences, “ you 
are unreasonably prejudiced against that good man,” — for Tubby had been the 
subject of their conversation, whicli had gradually risen to the tone of debate — 
“ I am sick of his name,” rejoined Lucy, and an angry shade came over her 
fine dark eyes, as she spoke. “ Is he not,” continued Rachael, u devoting his 
youth, or at least the vigour of his years (the missionary was at least forty) to 
the conversion of the heathen, and bringing back the lost sheep to their fold ?” 
* c Bringing back sheep to a fold from which they never strayed,” retorted Lucy, 
t( seems to me, Rachael, little better than nonsense.” “ Qh, Lucy ! foolish per- 
verse girl,” said the other; “ oh that you could take delight, as I do, in his 
scriptural discourse — those sweet words of comfort — ” “ Which he misap- 
plies and profanes,” interrupted her sister, with an asperity little akin to her 
feelings, which were kindly and charitable to all. “For ray part, I am shocked 
to hear those sacred words prostituted to every light and trivial occasion, and 
made a distasteful jargon by his mode of applying them.” “ Poor lost girl !” 
murmured Rachael to herself, and unwillingly dropping the conversation, Lucy 
being not only the better logician, but having a vein of quiet satire at her com- 
mand, which sometimes hit off a caricature of the missionary with so hideous 
yet so faithful a resemblance, as sometimes to extort q smile from the prim, 
screwed lips of Rachael herself. 

The Hyssops had resided at Rohanpoor for some time. Saul had conferred 
a decent education on bis daughters whilst they were in England, but the early 
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loss of their mother had rendered it desultory add imperfect. Of the two bro- 
thers, Jacob and Christopher, the former only resided with him. Christopher 
was the strangest creature on earth. It would put common language out of 
joint to describe his almost giant stature, his enormous stride, and hideous 
Visage. The natives, at first, particularly the women and children, were half 
inclined to hide themselves, when this' Cyclop walked forth. Their terrors 
vanished by degrees, for his features, at least as much as could be seen of them 
from beneath a profusion of hair and a dense brushwood of beard, were ra- 
ther prepossessing. They betokened, it is true, something of misanthropy, 
but it was that sort, which inclines a man to shun rather than hate his species ; 
and even this, he manifested only to his own countrymen : the natives he 
loved and sought. So uncouth a creature, it may be supposed, had some 
rough criticisms to endure in a confined society of English, where there was 
an unusual scarcity of topics. Accordingly, not a single point of his person 
or dress escaped. Even his horse came in for a share of their satire ; and it 
must be owned, that he had so little in common with that noble quadruped, 
as to look like a composite out of the odds and ends of the animal creation. 
But when Christopher bestrode him, it was for all the world like Ariosto’s 
magician mounted on his hyppogriff. He resided in a hovel, the architect of 
which, never dreaming of its being tenanted by so huge a being, had so curtailed 
its dimensions, that if, on awaking in the morning, Christopher indulged in a 
hearty stretch, his legs projected considerably beyond the door, which was 
seldom or never closed. 

In the same village, but at the opposite ends, as if to mark their moral con- 
trarieties, dwelt the two missionaries. Tubby and Eustace; the latter a Catho- 
lic priest, but, unlike his fellow-labourers in the vineyard, cultured with various 
learning, sacred and profane. Tubby, on the other hand, was gifted with a 
memory unusually retentive of scripture-readfng, but his diction was diffuse 
and entangled. What he wanted, however, ia clearness, he made up in vehe- 
mence of expression. He was for taking the Hindoo mind by storm, affrigh- 
teningit into surrender, like a bcicagured fortress discoursing to them, in a 
rude sort of Bengallee, of endless torments, the worm that never dies, a 
small handful of the elect, born, nursed, dandled to predestined happiness ; 
the rest, as stubble, to be cast into the fire ; with other doctrines equally com- 
fortable and alluring. Padre Eustace went to work differently ; he admo- 
nished more than he denounced, and he denounced only violations of the 
moral law, not imperfections of faith or errors of doctrine. His presence was 
consoling and his ministry useful. Tubby hated the Hindoos, and had unfor- 
tunately influence enough over the narrow sectarian feelings of the indigo- 
dealers, to infuse the bigotry of his own sentiments into theirs. Into the 
heart of Lucy, he could inspire nothing of the kind. It was a soil unkindly 
to the bad passions. 

There are mystic sympathies that draw coarse minds to each other? and in 
the family of Saul Hyssop, Tubby was a frequent inmate. Nay, he had ven- 
tured to cast ail eye of affection on Lucy, who cordially despised him. It had 
been better for poor Rachael had she despised him too. She was a fanatic, 
and fanaticism is a troubled passion, that has an affinity to love. Padr4 Eus- 
tace visited them rarely; but Christopher was his sworn friend. Indeed, the 
Padre was the only European he could enduFe. Matters stood thus at Ro- 
ll anpoor in August 18 — , 

The capital of the Hyssops was limited, but they had recourse to expedients 
of doubtful morality towards the ryots, whom, on every occasion, they la- 
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boiired to circumvent* In these nets, strange as it may seem, they often found 
at the presidency that candid interpretation, or qualified censure, which is 
equivalent to protection. Tubby was in habits of confidential correspondence 
with one of the secretaries, who was suspected, and with some reason, of not 
being free from a sectarian tinge ; so that, when complaints were sent up to 
Government against the indigo-planters, it sometimes happened that Tubby 
was himself the referee, as being on the spot and from character and calling 
an unexceptionable witness. 

About this time, a treaty had been going on between Saul and Jacob, and 
one Rutaub Doogal, a cultivator of the Kaysht caste, for the lease of some 
lands, of which Rutaub was in actual possession of the fee-simple, or what is 
nearly equivalent, of the zemindary rights. The sum, however, they offered 
being much below Rutaub’s valuation, he refused to complete the assign* 
ment. 

The two brothers had many anxious consultations as to the means of get- 
ting over the difficulty, and at these conferences Tubby was present. It was 
the vaunt of this man, that he had made numerous converts among the 
Hindoos. He had perhaps found proselytes amongst a class, to whom, be- 
longing to no caste and doomed to the lowest offices of life, any change was 
desirable ; but they were converts that did as little honour to their new faith, 
ns to that they had abandoned. One of these Christianized Hindoos, a pariah 
and an outcast, cunning and mercenary, making his Christianity, such as it 
was, a eloke for sensual indulgences, the two Hyssops found possessed 
a conscience which, after a few appliances of brandy, was sufficiently pliant 
for their purposes. Rutaub still remaining obstinate, it was resolved iu their 
conclave to affix upon him some act, which, by the loose practice of the zillah 
courts (an anomalous jumble of Mahomedan rules with English notions), might 
be held equivalent to an actual assignment. Under the pretext of paying 
Rutaub the 5,000 rupees lie demanded, the Christianized pariah placed a bag, 
to all outward appearance containing coin to that amount, under the arm of 
a peon, carefully impressing on the man’s mind, that he was conveying the 
sum which the Hyssops had agreed to pay Rutaub. This, indeed, was but a 
slight circumstance, but it was thought that it would coinc strongly in aid of 
other evidence. In pursuance of this virtuous scheme, the pariah took the 
bag from the peon, whom he dismissed, and entered Rutaub’s dwelling with 
the bag in his hand. But not a [dee was paid to Rutaub. The two Hyssops, 
however, instituted a process in the zillah court, for a specific performance of 
a pretended agreement to grant them the lease, alleging a payment of the 
consideration-money; and, though at that time there was an arrear of many 
hundred causes, contrived, to the surprize of every body, to obtain almost 
an instant hearing~and what was still more extraordinary, though Rutaub’s 
vakeel nearly burst his lungs, while he insisted on the conclusive fact of the 
non-existence of u deed of assignment, the Hyssops contended with success 
that the defect was supplied by extrinsic evidence, the pariah swearing on 
tfieGospel that he had actually paid Rutaub the money, and the peon bringing 
some faint confirmation to his deposition, by the fact of having carried a bag 
containing that weight, as he verily believed, in sicca rupees. The pariah 
swore, farther, that he put the assignment into Rutaub’s hand, which he care- 
fully read over, and having deposited the rupees, which he had previously 
counted in his desk, was proceeding to execute the deed, having actually taken 
a pen for that purpose, when he was suddenly seized with a fit of sneezing, 
and deeming it a bad omen, requested till the next day to make his septa-pa - 
Asiat.Jom'n. N.S. V oi. 12. No. 48. 2 L 
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rayan (seven prayers) — and from that time, under various pretexts, refused or 
evaded its execution. 

Such was the feeble presumption, on which a decree passed for the Hys- 
sops, who took instant possession of a large paddy-tract, to irrigate which 
Rutaub had expended considerable sums, destroying many flourishing crops, 
and, amidst the triumphant exultations of Tubby, pulling down a temple dedi- 
cated to a goddess of no inferior rank in Hindoo mythology: an inexpiable 
profanation in the eyes of the natives. The ejected party said nothing, but 
was not the less bent on retribution. Now and then, indeed, he expressed his 
discontent, likening British justice to a ravenous beast, that springs frofen the 
ambush of what it calls law, on the weak and defenceless. In a short time, 
there was a hurrying to and fro among the caste; — peons despatched through the 
different provinces, in which that caste was most numerous;— -a sullen brooding 
over the wrong sustained by one of their body, and it was remarked that 
Rutaub himself, though urged by several Europeans to appeal against the 
decision to the S udder Adawlut, obstinately rejected the advice. 

Disturbances, and even popular risings, are not rare in the indigo- districts, 
and, on such occasions, so completely transformed is the passive character of 
those creatures of endurance, that they rush into acts of outrage. In this'in- 
stancc, it was a kind of subterraneous combustion, collecting its might in se- 
crecy and silence. The two Hyssops were deeply tinctured with the baUfso 
often indulged by the vulgar classes of Europeans against the Hindoo race, 
and these, the merest pieces of humanity, took it into their hcadathat beings 
of the noblest proportions and stamped n their mien with the blazonry of 
nature's aristocracy, were created their inferiors, and fit only to hew their 
wood and carry their water. In t.licir fancied security, the Hyssops laughed at 
Christopher, who augured but too truly of the indications he had’ < observed; 
whilst Tubby infused into them renewed doses of that spiritual pride,* which 
blinds us to consequences. Ignorant, that in the rites of the Urnmnul, or 
goddess whose temple they had pulled down, the prolific agencies of the< uni- 
verse were allegorized, the Calvinistic missionary proclaimed, from hi*: pulpit 
and in field-sermons, a savage triumph over the demolition of the heathen 
altar. But though the building itself was little more than a rude heap of 
stones stuccoed with chunam, its demolition rankled deeply in the minds>of the 
natives, and accelerated their schemes of revenge. Lucy, indeed, spated not 
her sarcasm and satire upon brother Tubby ; yet the more did he seek oppor- 
tunities of inflicting on her his wearisome preachments, and sometimes in a 
style of discourse strangely intermingling the phraseology of earthly passion 
and spiritual rapture. i ; \,iii 4t >; i* 

As for Padre Eustace, skilled not only in the vernacular idi out of {ha Hin- 
doos, bilt the hidden language in which they dissemble their thoughts, he 
deemed it befitting his pastoral character to warn the Hyssops of whattibight 
be expected from their resentment,— giving them pretty strongs hints of their 
covert but inexpiable sense of wrong, when their religions prejudices:, irqce in- 
sulted. M Remember," said he,— but he spoke in vain—" that irobur- father's 
house are many mansions, and that whilst we are waiting that fulness of time, 
when all shall be gathered into one tribe, we are permitted to vise rtovme&DS of 
conversion but those of reason and ’persuasion." • 

Jn the meanwhile, the Hyssops had erected, at d great outlay* their indigo- 
works on the lands, of which they had so unjustly* obtained possession. ' Poor 
Lucy, if she ventured to breathe her repugnance to Tubby’s triumph over the 
demolished shrine, was compelled to endure a series of vulgar insinuations. 
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that outraged her delicacy. Rachael had become, by degrees,*— such was the 
havoc of fanaticism in a bosom naturally gentle, — dead to sisterly affections. 
But Eustace and Christopher knew that a plan was in agitation for the forcible 
ousting of the Hyssops, and endeavoured, ineffectually indeed, to impart to 
them their apprehensions of the approaching feast of the Ditsrak , which would 
bring large assemblages of the robust and numerous caste of the Kaysht to 
Rohanpoor and its vicinity. But their systematic contempt of the natives* 
as a feeble and timid race, blinded them to the danger. A body of sepoys, and 
half a dozen armed peons from the magistrate or collector of the district, 
would easily, they imagined, quell any tumult. 

It was to find a short respite from the incessant cant of Tubby, that Lucy, one 
afternoon, leaving her sister to the uninterrupted solace of the preacher’s society, 
was glad to betake herself to the bungalow, to enjoy the refreshing coolness of 
the gale that played along the rippling waves of the Ganges ; and — what was 
still more refreshing than the breeze — a few minutes* converse with Charles 
Sutherland, whose horse had of late instinctively found his way to the same 
place at the same hour. Such interviews it would be unfair to call assigna- 
tions : nor were they purely accidental meetings. The young persons had 
long known and liked each other, till liking was improved into love. Suther- 
land was the registrar of the zillah court, and there will, therefore, be the less 
difficulty in guessing through whose good offices it was, that the Hyssop cause 
was heard out of its rotation, at a time when so many hundred less favoured 
suitors were cooling their heels, month after month, in the sickly expecta- 
tion of a hearing. Lucy remained, for some time, in that listening anxiety, 
which is at once so tormenting and so delightful to lovers. At length, the 
well-known clatter of his horse’s hoofs became more and more distinct, but 
at a much quicker pace than usual. “ Lucy,” said Sutherland hastily, — dis- 
mounting and leaving the steed to his own discretion, till the syce came up 
puffing and blowing to take charge of him, — “ Lucy, dear angel, mischief is 
brewing. But be not alarmed ; not a hair of those black tresses shall be hurl. 
A large body of the Kayshts have been gathering to avenge the loss of Rutnub’s 
cause, and Tubby’s insolent treatment of them. It were well if that canting 
hypocrite were disposed of. The pulling down the temple lias goaded them to 
madness. But my life shall be devoted to the preservation of yours,” he con- 
tinued, as the poor girl, half dead with affright, leaned upon his bosom. “ I 
must ride off with all possible speed to the officer commanding the station for 
military aid, should it be required, and send off, in the mean time, a body of 
the collector’s peons to put down the disturbance. Be comforted, Lucy” — 
and scaling the exhortation with the warmest kiss which affection could im- 
print upon hwr Ups, he leaped on his horse and disappeared in a moment. 

The .rapid night-fall of India affords young ladies no time for those tender 
meditations; which harmonize so well with the soft twilight of a summer even- 
ing in Engtaqdh Darkness, indeed, descended more rapidly than usual, en- 
veloptng tho wbole horizon in its dunnest mantle, while the unwonted chafing 
of tbomigli&y river with its shores, boded all the fury of the expected monsoon. 
Anxious to return, Lucy had moved but a few paces from the spot, to which 
the fearful intelligence had rivetted her for some minutes, when a hateful form 
stood phantom-like before her. The sight curdled the life-blood in her veins, 
and had it been the fiend who personifies all evil, she would not have more 
gladly exorcised him. “Lucy,” said Tubby, before she had recovered from 
her surprise and terror, " this is no time for coyness. 1 have long yearned 
after you with eyes of affection, even as Boaz looked upon Ruth. Why do you 
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ihiftf mfe? I propose to you honourable wedlock. You are tike unto n hefcu* 
tfcous plant, and should not wither away in barrenness, but throw out goodly 
branches as the rose tree of Sharon." A pressure of the hand, not unlike the 
gripe of a bear, accompanied this effusion of nonsense, and an effort to force 
her towards a bamboo settee, at once alarmed and incensed the poor girl, who, 
innocent and unsuspecting us she was* could not avoid putting a fearful inter* 
pfetation upon his intentions. With a degree, however, of corporeal strength, 
which is'never wanting to the aid of virtue in the hour of its need, shestmg* 
gled from his grasp. The execrable Tartuffb, however, dragged her along, 
her strength beginning to desert her, but still enabling her to scream loudly for 
help. " There is no help for a perverse child of wrath,” he went on, twining 
roundher with a satyr-like embrace that nearly stifled her cries. 

But help was nigh, and it came in the uncouth but thrice-welcome shape of 
Christopher, who felled the brutal assailant to the ground with a blow that 
rendered it doubtful whether Scripture or common sense would suffer any 
more distortions from his eloquence. Probably, not calculating his enormous 
Strength, Christopher had dealt a blow that would have better suited an ox, for 
during Lucy’s broken explanation, life seemed to have left him. ” Eh, what’s 
all this— Lucy — Tubby ! Here, lean on my arm,” he exclaimed, as he pro- 
ceeded slowly home with her. u Saul,” said he, as he entered the house, 
” here’s a pretty kettle of fish— so much for preaching. Your daughter is 
safe, thanks be to heaven— and the ruffian Tubby lies sprawling in the bunga- 
low.” Lucy, in faltering' accents, explained the matter as well as she could. 
Strange as it may seem, every apprehension about Lucy was absorbed in the 
fears of all for the fate of the missionary, and they rushed forward to his aid. 
** For shame, brother,” said Christopher, in a voice that would have split a 
frock," do you tender your daughter’s honour at no higher value, that you 
should give a moment’s thought to that vile impostor ?” Saul made no reply. 
As for Rachael, it were want of charity to attribute her unsisterly conduct to 
any other cause than the morbid fanaticism, which had for awhile closed the 
avenues of her heart to every other sentiment. The party hastened to the 
bungalow, expecting to find Tubby in his last agony. 

At that instant, sound? reached their ears, of which at first they did not 
comprehend the import. There was a splashing of oars in the river, and a 
multitude of voices constrained to a lower key than that in which the natives 
usually converse. But the mystery was soon explained ; for, in a few seconds 
and just as they had got within a few paces of the bungalow, the whole of that 
Combustible structure was in flames. Rachael uttered a scream of terror. 
* He will be burned to death,” she cried ; " help, uncle Christopher ! help the 
dear man, if he is still living !” " Help,” returned he, with the utmost cool* 
ness; "see, he can help himself!” for Tubby was roused from his stupor 
when he heard the crackling of the flames, and was now running towards ' the 
house with a rabble of natives at his heels. ” Make haste and fatten your 
doors,” said Christopher; “ I will sec what I can do with them.” So saying, 
he opposed his giant-form to Tubby’s pursuers, whose numbers Were 1 Overy 
minute increasing. 

' The parley with the robust leaders of the affray was held in Bengalee,’ and 
it was animated on both sides. They urged the wrongs done to the whole 
caste, whose maxim, handed down from father to son, was not to pause longer 
under an injury than sufficed for its atonement. “ The Sahib logan (English 
gentle men), gave bad law to good men, and good law to bad men.” All those 
whio appeared as spokesmen on the occasion, expressed their regard for Chris- 
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topher. But there was a deep-rooted determination in their speech and counte- 
nances which did not escape Christopher. “ There will be hot work of it,” be 
said to himself. w Padr6 Eustace and I must do what we can to allay the 
storm which my brothers and this missionary have conjured up.” 

The crowd grew every moment denser around the dwelling of the Hyssops.- 
To those who saw it from the veranda, it was as a wavy sea of white turbans. 
Christopher in vain essayed to divert them from their purpose, and elbowing 
his way with a kind of forty-horse power, disappeared, to the great alarm of 
Lucy and the rest of the party, who felt a sense of protection in his muscular 
frame and powerful arm when he was present. To their great satisfaction, hor 
soon returned, with Eustace hooked on his arm. The night was dark, but it* 
darkness was fearfully relieved by massalgces, whose torches flung a fiercer 
glare on the revengeful features of the chief performers in this singular drama. 
Nor was there any lack of music, of noise at least that would have roused, tho 
dead, from trumpets six feet long, dholes, gongs, and other astounding instni~ 
ments of an Hindoo concert. Father Eustace implored them to desist. “ My 
children,” said he, “ if these people have done you wrong, their law, which 
is just and equitable, will give you redress. Make your complaints to the 
gentlemen at Calcutta.” 

“ No, no,” they cried the wild elephant has trodden down our paddy, 
and you ask us to call in the tiger.” The torches glared fiercely, and were 
suddenly extinguished. But an intenser blaze burst across the horizon. It 
proceeded from the indigo-factories and warehouses of the Hyssops, which 
wero about a mile distant' Baffled and dejected, Eustace and Christopher 
returned to the affrighted family. Brother Tubby was seated at the table half- 
stupified before a bottle of brandy. “ They will kill him,” exclaimed Rachael. 
* Save him, save him, dear uncle !” “ We will do our best,” said the bene- 

volent Eustace, and whispering to Christopher that his best chance of safety 
was to cross the river in one of the budgerows moored at the end of the com- 
pound, the latter took the preacher up in his hands, and throwing him over his 
shoulders, ran with hiui as a tiger carries an antelope, threw him into a boat, 
and having loosened its moorings, left him to the mercy of the tide, which was 
running nearly eight miles an hour, without so much as a pair of oars to keep 
his frail vessel in the middle of the stream. Christopher thought this the only 
chance of his escaping undiscovered, and returned to aid the padre in appeas- 
ing the tumult. 

But the natives were intent on revenge — that wild justice, which is alone 
permitted to those to whom formal justice is denied, Christopher found the 
dwelling in flames. Not a moment was to be lost to save the inmates. Un- 
mindful of the new and more imminent danger, Rachael inquired what had 
become of the good man? — “ Gone to supper,” replied Christopher, “with 
half a dozen alligators, who don’t stand on much ceremony for an invitation.” 
Bhe sunk down with terror- Lucy, endued with a firmness more suited to tho 
exigency, roused her sister from her stupefaction, whilst her uncle and the 
padre Agreed the Hyssops to the compound, to give them a chance of escaping 
by water. But, suspecting their design, a party had intercepted their flight, 
and were unceremoniously hauling them along, when Christopher rushed for- 
ward to their release. As the sea opens a trough to the bark that cleaves its 
billows, the crowd opened to his bulky frame; and as soon as he had extricated 
tiis brothers from the rabble, he urged them to immediate flight, whilst the 
kind padre conducted Rachael and Lucy towards his own humble dwelling. 
But at this instant a horseman at full speed advanced. It was Charles Suthcr- 
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land, followed by half a dozen sowars under a European officer. The tuntult 
was appeased as if by magic. The ring-leaders fled through a country too 
intricate for pursuit, and in less than ten minutes, during which the dwelling- 
house and the indigo works were burnt to the ground, night resumed her 
silence. When every thing was quiet, Sutherland returned to the spot where 
he had left Lucy and Rachael under the protection of their uncle and Eustace, 
and taking them under his arm, “ they shall find an asylum at my house,” he 
he said. A buggy was at hand. There was no lime for maidenly coyness ou 
the part of Lucy, and the resolving and re-resolving usual on such occa- 
sions. The journey was neither long nor eventful ; the horse did not stumble, 
nor the vehicle break down, and they were soon at the youtfg registrar’s 
residence. There, after they had partaken of some refreshment, Lieutenant 

Colonel N entered the hall with a prayer-book in his hand. Charles led 

Lucy, blushing, of course, like the morn. “ Who gives the lady away ?” 
cried the colonel. “ I,” returned the zillah judge of the district. The colonel 
opened the book at the wrong place, and had proceeded a little way in the 
baptism-service, before he found out his mistake. “ Rather premature,” lie 
quietly observed, as he rectified the .error, and proceeded to unite Charles 
Sutherland and Lucy Hyssop in holy wedlock. 

The two Hyssops found their way to Calcutta, where they endeavoured to 
make out a case to entitle them to indemnity. But they deceived themselves, 
and were ordered to England. By a series of miraculous escapes from alligar 
tors and tigers, Brother Tubby drifted down to a military station, where he 
would willingly have resumed his preachments. But his zeal was so little 
under the restraint of common sense, that it was thought inexpedient to per- 
mit his remaining in the vicinity of a regiment of sepoys, who .arc strongly dis- 
posed to view with alarm and jealousy the efforts of the missionaries. His 
real character was at length discovered ; and when it appeared that he had 
usurped functions for which he was not qualified, and had oblruded himself 
into a class to which he had never belonged, and upon whose unimpcachahlc 
moral reputation he was bringing disgrace, he was sent home to follow the 
fortunes of his patrons. The Suddcr Adawlut reversed the decree of the 
Zillah Court; and Rutaub was again placed in possession of his lauds. Chris- 
topher and the padre, humble in their wants, and desiring nothing beyond the 
simple comforts they shared with the natives, lived and died amongst them. 


EAST AND WEST-INDIA SUGARS. 

BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN.* 

TifK attention of the British nnd more particularly of the Easl-ludia 
public being now anxiously directed to the question of admitting Enst-ludia 
sugars to the British markets at a fairer rate of duty than is now levied, and 
the Court, of Proprietors of East-India stock being about to petition Parlia- 
ment on the subject, a brief view of the actual position which the sugars of 
the British colonies now occupy in the home markets, may be desired. 

The duty on British plantation sugar was first levied in England in 1601 
at Is. 6d. per cwt., in 1699 at 3s., in 1703 at 3s. 4d., in 1747 at 4s. 10d. f 
in 1759 at 6s. 4d., in 1779 at 6s. 8d., in 1781 at 1 Is. 8d., in J782 at 

# We have made a few corrections in this paper, uiul have subjoined a few notes, in order that a fair 
view of the subject may be given, which, of course, mubt be the object of the writer.— Em tor. 
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I2s. 3d., in 1787 at 12s. 4d., and in 179] at 15s. The duty on Eastrlndia 
sugar, previous to 1787, was £35. 19s. per cent, on the value. 

In 1787, the duty on British plantation sugar was 12s. 4d.per cwt., and 
on East-India £37. 16s. 3d. per cent, ad valorem; the consequence was 
that but 77,3 55 tons of sugar were retained for home consumption, while 
ten years before the consumption had been 81,000 tons.* 

In 1791, the duty on British plantation sugar was raised to 15s. per cwt., 
and 2s. 8d. per cwt. was added to the previous ad valorem duty on East- 
India sugar. The consumption accordingly decreased : in 1790 it was 76,81 1 
tons; in 1791 it fell to 70,1(50 tons, in 1792 to 68,000 tons.+ The finan- 
ciers of the day, however, would not take warning, and in 1797 the duty 
on British plantation was raised to 17s. 6d. per cwt., and 5s. 2d. per cwt. 
was levied on East-India sugar, in addition to the ad valorem duty of £37\ 
16s. 3d. per cent. : the result was a further reduction of consumption, which 
in 1797 amounted to only 63,000 tons.| 

The tax went on almost yearly augmenting, until in 1805 it was £1. 7s. 
per cwt. on West-lndia sugar, and £1. 9s. 8d. on East-India, in addition 
to £1. 7s. per cent, ad valorem. The consumption, it is true, increased 
in spite of the rapid augmentation of the tax, owing to extended production 
keeping down the price, and in consequence of the increased consump- 
tion of tea and coffee. The progressive and discriminating rates of duty 
levied bn the two sugars in the English markets, up to 1833, will be best 
seen by the following table : — 


Rates of Duty on irest and East-India Sugars in England. 


Periods. 

West- India Sugar, 
per Cwt. 

East-India Sugar, 
per Cwt. 


£. 

a. 

d. i 

£. 

a. 

d. 

In 1803 

1 

4 

O | 

1 

6 

4 

— 1804 


6 

6 

1 

9 

1 

From 1805 to 1S09 

1 

7 

0 

1 

9 

8 

In 1810 


8 

6 

1 

11 

6 

From 1811 to 1812 


7 

O 

1 

10 

O 

1813 to 1815 


10 

0 

1 

13 

O 

1816 to 1817 

1 

7 

O 

1 

18 

O 

1818 

1 

10 

o 

2 

0 

0 

1819 to 1830 

1 

7 

0 

1 

17 

o 

1831 to 1833 


4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Average Duty 

\__l 

7 

1 

1 

12 

8 


tri’additibn, there ivas an ad valorem duty on East-India sugar, which from— 

»'•' - * v 1787 to 1797 was £37 16 3 percent. 

f • 1798 to 1802 was 42 16 3 ditto. 

1803 to 1813 varied from 17 0 to£l. ditto. 

The result of this policy may be readily foreseen ; not only did the impor- 
tations of East-India sugar diminish, but the total consumption of the coun- 

Bat In the year 1788* the quantity was 80,784 tons.— Editor. 
f> But the next year, the consumption rose to 83,054 tons, higher than that of 1780. before the alte- 
ration of duty —Editor. 

{ But the next year, when the duty on West-Inilla sugars was augmented to His. 4d. per cwt.. and 
that on East-India to £40. lfis. 3d. per cent., the consumption increased to 73,800 tons, and the following 
year (1790) when additions were made to both duties, the consumption reached to 138,000 tons, more than 
double that of 1797.— Editor. 
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wy rSpfdfyfeH off.' 'Hie quantity 'of sugar consumed, in tlie UiiitedKin'ja;- 
dom for tweniv vc^rs^ Was*— ‘ t * 

- '■ * ^iiyiJn ravi *&’ wM? <ifwA. 

, i '• i 1^1 4 to 1<823 « ^ i V im • »kii ■ 27,07 itj •* 

iyecrcdie ...... Cwts. ^819,^^ * 

Thus vyj^gn augmented populationt— ia a tinie of,pQrtcp-rHa?gr^^rodfaeti(>n 
in the op^t.qf. production, frei^i^ &o., .then* vr&H 'nv foti y*«4N nafyifiiimjSbki 
in the oonsumpt^oa of sugar tp the extant of r.up^^Js-iof>c30C^0yU0^iM^ Hat: 
weight ! ' 

Even in Great Britain alone, independent of Ireland, the result has been 
most disastrous to the Commerce 'of the couhtry *attd tW hedlth of the peo- 
ple ; the consumption was, per head, iii ’ ' ' ' ' ' 

1801 1811 182f 1 l8St v ^ 

440 oz. 429 oz. 333 pz. 393 oz. 

Decrease on the twri latter periods 143 oz. 

Had it not been for the reduction of the duty iii 
have been much more than in now stands at. 

The consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom (or the 

Year 1810 was Cwts. 3,769,56$. , 

' ’ r ‘ '1832 3,655.000 

Decrease . Cvvjts* 114,56$ f 

The consumption of the distilleries is included, It 
1810, and wc cannot accurately ascertain the amount ;t but admitting the 
distilleries to have consumed a large qua utjty, we find thatf JiniltjpSr (4ot 
a year including distillery sugars) the consumption of Great ^itaimlwas 
Cwts. 2,842,813, while t so late as 1825$ it was up. mqr$ itluM^aCwtp. 
2, (>55,959 4 Nor has the revenue derived by the state be&Mi more fortu-r 
nate than the commerce of the country; for. sixteen years,, the duty /derived 
from the sugar in Great Britain was,— 

From 1807 to 1814 ^27,723*224 , . 

1815 to 1822 ............ 26,648,473 

Decrease £ J 1 ,074,7 51 § . 

The rate of tax, levied on British plantation sugar during,th$?c comparative 
periods, was not materially different. But it must not be denied, that ano- 
ther legislative enactment, besides the amount of duty levied, lira ipcjteyjmlly 
contributed to check the trade of the nation, the coni fpirts of, the* people, 
and the revenue of the state, and that is the monopoly bf ; thtf- fliortife'-fnar- 
ket given to the YVesl-India colonies, where t h email u factufo in 
the old islands is yearly decreasing, the cultivation of tlie cane bem£ an 

* The sugar used in the distilleries, during the years U109-1 0-1 1-12-13 and 14, are Included in these 
years. 

f l*robably 1,000,000 cwts.— E d. t But in l«2rt, it was 3,235,07r».— E d. 

§ This decrease may be converted Into an increase by adopting a comparison of other years, — K. gr. 

From l»/fl to 1010 £*2f;.fii8,H<)<) 

1UJ7 to 1824 20,770.241 




Increase 


3C*2,2f, 1,432 


Eton-on. 
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exhausting crop, which requires either 11 virgin soil for its prolifio growth, 
or a constant state of expensive manuring, which at last utterly impoverishes 
the over-stimulated earth. In Jamaica and the old British West-India 
Islands, there is no virgin soil, and the cost of manuring, in order to pro- 
duce the cane, is very great: an estate in Jamaica, which will produce 
200 hogsheads of sugar, requires for the production of manure 500 acres 
of Guinea grass, (the cost of establishing which is £12. per acre, or 
£6^000), and 200 head of cattle, valued at £5,000. As may be expected, 
the quantity of sugar which we receive from Jamaica is progressively de- 
creasing. 

Sugar Imported from Jamaica . 

Ilk 1817, 1818 and 1819 Cwts. 4,984,925 

1829, 1830 and 1831 4,161,63:1 

Exhibiting a decrease on three years of upwards of 800,000 cwts., and 
this notwithstanding a reduction of the duty levied in England. 

St. Vincent, ceded to Great Britain in 1703, containing 84,280 acres 
of a rich mould of black clay and sand, exceedingly fertile, and with twenty- 
two rivers capable of turning sugar-mills, produced of sugar — 


In 1802 lbs. 28,978,462 

1830.. 27,913,927 


Being a decrease of 1,064,535 lbs. The only consecutive returns of the 
island before me, are from 1802 to 1820, and the quantity produced in any 
of those years was greater than in 1830. This was not owing to decrease 
of population, for the number of slaves were — 

In 1802 No. 17,484 

1830 23,848 

Notwithstanding, indeed, some new sugar plantations were obtained at 
the close of the war, (Demerara and Berbicc, for instance), the quantity of 
sugar imported from the British West-Indies into England, scarcely under- 
went any increase, while the price was kept up to the greatest height by the 
merchant and planter, on account of the monopoly possessed of the home- 
market ; even with the aid of so much fresh and fertile land, the supply has 
considerably diminished, while the manufacture of all other countries has 
increased, as will be seen by the following table. 


Sugar produced in different Countries in 1314 and in 1830. 


Sugar Countries. 

| 1814. j 

1830. 

Increase. 

British West-India Islands 

Mauritius 

British East- 1 ndia Possessions 

French Colonies 

Dutch and Danish Colonics 

Cuba 

j Tons. j 

j 190,000 2 

! 6,000 . 
i 20,000 | 
i 60,000 1 

| 35,000 j 

' 50,000 J 

j 30,000 j 

! 10 , wo ! 

I none ! 

I • 1 

Tons. 

185,000 

30.000 

25.000 

95.000 

30.000 

90.000 
70,000 
38,000 

6,000 

Tons. 

none 

24.000 

5.000 

35, (XX) 

none 

40.000 

40.000 

28.000 

6.000 

Brasil* „ 

America 

Beet-root Sugar 

Total Comparisons Tons 

i i 

j 401,000 | 

569,000 

178,000 

Asiat.Jou r.N .S. Vol. 12. N 0 .-I 8 . 
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. Here we observe a, remarkable decrease in the old colonies of England, 
Hdl|andv-dadiDcn«^rk> while the Very TeVerv&h as taken place > in*v*ry$p*rt 
of the globe where sugar Js produced ; even in the small itland of iMfcuri- 
tius, with an area of 1,000 square miles and a population of 104,000jr,l3ie 
increase has been 24>QO0 tops iu one year compared with another ? the* re- 
sult of lowering the duty in England on Mauritius sugar has been exceed- 
ingl jr remarkable ; the reduction commenced in 1 825, and the following 
increased importations into Great Britain alone, have since 1 takSh pla^f J 

" In ... 1825 1827 1829 1830» 1831 4 1832" !^ ‘ ! 

U'W'I •. ! • ■ • • ..i« t-:r-r.ro'«? >t*l O) 

' v v o,u Tbns 4,630 10*220 14,580 24,266 95,804 26,361 * " 

That is^ an increase of nearly 22,000 tons in little more than fivd'yeiirs ! 

The following table of importations into Great BHtdihHviH yet ’Aiore 
cledflV shfew the decrease in the W est-Iftdies. 7 < 1 ' : 

.' A > . : .-• 'n -. 1 / liio* 

Importation of Sugar into Great Britain. ■ J i ? *?« 


{) W^epce Imported. 

i . ' • . • - _ 

1028. 

1828. 

1830. 

. . 

1831. 

Increase * 

; Latter^ Years. 

A-qir 

British Plantation, 1 
West-Itidies ...... j 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Stum, j&Va, &c. 

Tons. 

203,403 

18,570 
6,635 
1,175 
1,90 0 
4,9-10 

25,254 

Tons. 

195,230 

14,580 

8,700 

1,600 

5,300 

4,680 

19,403 

Tons. 

184,222 

24,266 

10,680 

4,000 

6.060 

4,760 

12,191 

Tons. 

190,790 

25,100 
. 7,870 

3,870 ' 
6,610 
; 90,960 
16,306 

fl '. ^Toriaj ■ 
nonrfr 
! 16,238 

5,695 

71*470 

jMHio;. 

Brazil 

West- India Molasses, t 
(bastards) \ 

*r ■»*•■« »«r> 

Total and Comparisons 

I . >, 

261,877 

249,493 

246,179 1 

^71 ,506 

‘46,118 


Thus, it will be seen, that the decrease on West- India sugar, and on the 
u bastards” made from their molasses, was 

In 1829 as compared with 1828 ...... Tons 14,024 

In 1830 compared with 1829 18,220 


Making a Total of Tons 32,244 


In fact, in 1817, the quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain! from 
the West* India islands was greater than it has been in any y»ar aincm;* thus 
the nation., bad not only to pay a monopoly price, but they werejnlsb i&tinted 
in supply to an enormous extent, $ while sugar grown in our Eosk India* pos- 
sessions, where we have forced on the natives our : steanjrwrougbt nrnitti fac- 
tures almost duty free, has been virtually excluded from .the Britiaboharkcrtft : 
Bengal while sugar having a duty of 118 per cent, charged o»* il^wtjditto 
middling > 128 per cent., and ditto low and . brown ^ 152pen « cent ! 

♦ Cook’s (ike MfacMf Lane broker^) tract states the Matirithi^safifar bf tkb yWr 'at ftcftoiiii ’ * The 
discrepancy, indeed, in, various return*, retytlv^ x,o sugar. > y?ry fcrreaL , i ! «i /,;**" » jay 

t Decrease On two latter years 23,621, and on bastards 16, id) tons. 

t From 1826 101883, the fall In j*rice(OTclu*hfe of the duty) of Jamaica brontai slight wftlse Wittk., 
while tn Bengal common sugars, during the same period, it was 33 per cent. 
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Justly, indeed, do the Hindoos complain, in the petition presented* to Par- 
Ikwiemt in June >1882, by Mr. Cutlar Fergusson {a petrtion that might as 
well/Iidve never been nt from Bengal for the attention' it has received), 

1 ■ 1 f »'0. r ii ,ii . 

'* * h htfd out to the exportation troth England tOTnditt,of tfee 

and produce foreign as Well as Kvglldtndustry, while many thousands of 
who & pbort thne ago dcriYftd ft livelihood from the growtb; o£ cotton ap^the 
e^pQttpn goods, are with out, breafl, in cposeqopnce of the facilities afforded 
to the produce §f America and to the manufacturing industry of England ; hut sugar, 
to the production of which the lands of the petitioners might be turned, is loaded with 
such heavy duties in England, as effectually to shut the market against If# industry iff the 
EMt-lQdftns A when turned, to this particular commodity ” , ; . ■ <■ 

/? v e ^np^tljjjtp ,be hoped that the prayer of this petition will ppjv be 
attended to ; every village in India has its patch of sugar-capo, .and it, plants 
only the opening of the English markets to benefit to an incalculable extent 
Great Britain as well as Hindostan, for the continued and progressive im- 
poverishment of the latter is a serious detriment to the former. 

; ^he quantity of sugar consumed in the United Kingdom, averaged so 
Sigh as 4,000,000 cwts., would for a population of 24,000,000 (leaving 
aside 1,000,000 for young infants, many of whom, however, also consume 
sugar) give only 18 lbs. a year, or 5 oz. a week, for each individual; now, 
it is well known, that a child of one year old would consume more than 
flpz. a week; that the workhouse-allowance is 34 lbs. a year, and the lowest 
domestic servant, 1 lb. a week or 52 lbs. a year. We might, therefore, fairly 
coticllide that, if the duties on all our colonial sugars were reduced and 
plaCCd on a level, the consumption and revenue would be thus increased : — 


West. India Plantation Sugar 

Consumption. Revenue. 
.... Cwts. 4,000, 000 . 

Tax at j£l. (now £\ . 4s.) per cwt. 


£4,000,000 

Mauritius Sugar 

Tax ait £l. (ndw £l, 4a.) per cwt. 


306,066 

East- India Possessions Sugar 

Tax (now £l. 12s.) per cwt. 


2,000,000 

Foreign. Sugar 

Tax at £2, (now £3, 3s.) per cwt. ... 

.500,000 

1,000,000 

if'' Vi Totals 

.. CwU. 7,000,000 

£1, 500,000 


inviHert observe that, even at the moderate rate of consumption of 32 lbs. 
^jkiyearji tor endy per week, of sugar for each individual, the revenue 
bfuauikl <b#augTWented by £2,600,000, and the commerce, health, and com- 
4bftiofiiilft^e«Apirewonderfullyincreased. 

oiilMiBre ^aii even be no doubts that if the duty were reduced to 12s/ on 
Weslkkiidia^bnd to ltls. on East-1 hdia sugars, similar favourable results 
tWOuHensuey for a few years (say two or three) the revenue would suffer, 
* baton ve^u&ioti and equalization to 20s. would instantly increase the revenue, 
jflii^^fiCQspect of. eventual, further diminution would prepare the way for 
greater national benefits. Unless justice be done to the produce of British 
Indja,;, tbe b4e failures (amounting to il^OOOvOOO) will be only the com- 
mencement of further tuin ; but let it be remembered, that England taxes 



2#8 Translation from Hafiz. 

British India upwards of. r J^2O y ppO f QQ0 a ye or, while the whole of the faxes 


to h imm \ mwpwjbh 

°CoQ>nAPWW>>f ^nuwt.Aiotfbe jby squeezing tho.utWruwrt fa«thingJ(Mii»>b#i! > 
a. perseverance <in oar. past polioy^of one~sid«d)fref<* 
trada tyaUiraidep ikp. aeuanrifOH^'the tvta countries tatftUAMy a^V«ilag«Wffii> 




: TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ, 


..'..i.qajjVvi.. in j* . 

Tk£ radiant veil*, my spirit weaFs, 

■ ■The- body’s grosser shades. control ; 
Then welcome be the hour, that bears 
Prom earthly gloom my glorious soul. 


’■* But drooping, dark, and lorn, it lies, 

’ Pent like some winged warbler here. 

And pines, as bird of Paradise, 

Tb'soar to yon unclouded sphere. 

, . Fpr.dimly shines life’s present state, 

, 5 t^nd dim, the past’s receding scene. 

While all J know, I know too late 
, How vain for me that past hath been l 

■' Why* trace I not; on ampleSving, 

Yon Empyrean’s pure profound ? 

Why hied to earth and languishing, 

: Within a fraVne terrestrial bound ? 

■| i « ■, s - * ' M l . s ' ' 

Must the proud thought, that would, fl§pjro. 

To scan the Blest One’s bright abode, 

, t \ Bound to tjiis world its high desire, ■ 

.... * Content to bear a mortal load ? . 

> . i Oiy should my heart, through every vein, 

»■' ■■*-i*d.*The musk-bag’s dark eiftisiott weiM^, '*■ - !li 
i ^ Whkt wonder ?— Since earths tfocklelte plain j 


> ;i i 
nil: 
i 


With Khotan’s deer I too must share 1 

Z :Tii;::Lv* J o) ; ui\-- s, i 


not 


cse vestments gj^y, , , 


uuot 11 vw fcatMicu|,a 

Tnis idle daunt of outward show, 

Vp itfe taper wastci away. ■ ’ / ' 

J * J l^^sW<?ufden^ consume below. 


u&tooOiftnthdwpet this aidJBnt<dreami - 
icp Jfrpto Haiabteyds^my atfcretisoal Jr 
. ^uno4ibtfiydighi3ija*Afnonn,*ball daetni 
His breast disdains thy pure control* * 
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THE cn Ati ah 'ci&YfidN. 

u» -w You «Wi •*'■>♦»•; pie .-■?» — - -*. _ 

e ^tqn wd tyliW ?t 

witp incredible fables. The accounts thevposjsess of 
iertipibynient are stiffiei^tly probJWe^ ' y ftey assert 


*rfi «* _ 

Both tl 

thfe%Wf« 

, - r - 

'amwfa of thdiaV atf the^^esf'of a 

king* <fP Kkrtftyyl&td ttmq fof a long* period', they Stowed 1 the frtrofe^ihA^of 
emtarctitelng.^oth, < and> practised the various arts connected With thd/ndliu- 
faeftwia^i^hfc airtjfliJyicMhrwk This* [pursuit becoimBg unprofitsble, they 
resorted for a livelihood to the weaving of plain cloth. 

Our information respecting the- -administration of public affairs by the 
Kandyan government was, until lately, both scanty and inexact. One part of 
its policy, and one of ntolcb importance, is * well ascertained : the division of 
the people into castes. Neither the written records nor the traditions of the 
indigenous inhabitants of Ceylon have the mo^t distant allusion to a different 
state of society. 

The revenue of the king of Kandy, from time immemorial, may be arranged 
under three heads: 1st, revenue paid in kind and delivered into his store- 
houses ; 2d, personal services ; and 3d, a small money-revenue, collected from 
individuals who purchased situations under his government, - 

The Portuguese, on their acquiring some of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon, appear to have continued the policy which had been practised by the 
Kandyan government, of dividing the people into castes f with peculiar duties 
and privileges. They seem likewise to have continued, , in a great degree, the 
manner of collecting the revenue practised under the native government. In 
the allotment of the peculiar services of the different castes, the Portuguese 
taxed the Chaliahs with the collection and preparation of cinnamon. The 
chief portion of this caste' appears to have resided, at that time, in the pro- 
vinces acquired by the Portuguese. Inconsequence, it is said, of the profit- 
ableness of the cinnamon trade, the department for Collecting cinnamon was 
styled muhn-buddu , from the Singhalese, words muhu , / great,* and buddu , 
* revenue.* The people employed, in the preparation,of.cinnamon were known 
by the appellation of muhu-buddu attu , ‘ persons of the muhu buddu* more 
frequently pronounced maka-badde. From the allusions made to the state of 
the Chaliahs under the Portuguese colonial government, in the Dutch records, 
it would appear that *tfiese people were then subjected to a rigorous servitude, 
approaching to slavery, and that they endured the most oppressive exactions. 

The Chaliahs are attached to the soil, and, like the villeins of feudal times, 
have been transferred, without a mitigation of their bondage, to every suc- 
ceeding co nqueror. The overthrow ef the Portuguese m Ceylon, and the 
possession of the maritime provinces: by the Dutch, produced a change of 
masters, but no deviation of* the! rigours of servitude under which the Chaliahs 
laboured. •. '' 


The early Dutch policy, with regard to th.e Chaliahs and the collection of 
cinnamon, is but imperfectly known. Official dbcqmenj^ 'relating to the caste 
and the collection of cinnamon, framed while tlj^ DutchruJed in Ceylon, sup- 
ply, however, some, information of importance on the subject. The following 
statements are fiirnished from papers df undoubted authority ; they however 
follow no regular series; many of't&tom arfr isolated end unconnected, but from 
the specimens exhibited, isomaridaa *naybe formed of thte spirit of the Dutch 
government, and a tolerably exact inference »»oy be drawn of the oppressed 
.condition of the Chaliahs. • 
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Iivapode of instructions* addressed to the superintendent of the cinnamon 
department, by the colonial government, bearing date 27th April 1707, a brief 
offche public revenue ir given* ^Thle dtSotlt miA is 
found in aValerrtyrt’a great work upon Ceylon and < earned [iarts -<of> {nttioj 
ar£lnfo*h>4A by thlsjoode of instructions^ that the cutting and 1 propwi ftgasffhe 
'fldfthanropnwest unposted ■ upon ? tb^ Chaliah caste- as attribute W tfefc <■ The dedfe 
aHatdsithat thbrCftstmwbs' dmded liito fouP classes dr fcilbdflri^ohs,* each ffcwt tog 
’jUMnidofoto performs i ! 'M-m- =.;■ r ; --* n* *ial'»?iq >«»': V» aiuodm 

The first class furnished all the head-men, or overseers ; somebf thelmeri^df 
Shitless yw'enet employed as niessfenger^'and in pictting, sor^hig^dlii«hdi!ifing 
dmwnbh^ nTJib number of this class/>et that ^time, Was ftdtaftd 

dassj 90 Latoorgntj werd likewise evnploy&d as messengers, l*ttbrs»fekr)4ef£p&tfi^ 
Sh8jr>were sometimes called upon' to perform a kind of milltaty duty! This 
dasaaknounted to405men, The third class were coolies, or laboutersptHehr 
duty iwae; to carry loads, and to perform any heavy labour directed by iheir 
superiors, v This class reckoned 305 men. The men of the fourth eUxtiP&re'tttfe 
dnham^i^pefelers ; they amounted to 1,365. This class was conbidt*fed>‘4nfer 
akm in . sank to the preceding three classes. The impost leviedupdrrtt'WSS 
teuol) heavier thati that exacted from the others. The sense the CMidM 
entertained of the oppression they suffered, with the means they ado^ted^to 
dude the, heavy exactions, may be inferred from the tenor of the directions 
kaued to lhe superintendent of the cinnamon department. He Was ordered 7 to 
keepanexact register of all the males of the Chaliah caste, but particularly 
of this- subdivision; he was warned to be extremely cautious how he performed 
this part' of his duty; he was informed that, should he exempt any todiri&UKl 
from the duties belonging to the caste, whether from favour or bribery; &<K, 
he would be answerable for his conduct to his superiors, and incur fbeetfV^regt 
responsibility. Collusion, or any fraudulent compact of the superin fibtl&nt 
with< the people of this caste, was rigorously forbidden. The superintendent 
wees directed to adopt the most rigid precautions to prevent the children' of* this 
class from being- introduced into the families of the other classes of Chat&hti 
and fostered by them, for such means of partial emancipation ‘seem YOdfttVe 
been frequently attempted. ; . J. ... ,i> » ^hn«r*A 

increase the f number of; the Chaliah caste, it was ordered that' thfeif*3fF- 
apfing^ whether male or female, by individuals of any of the oeber eatt^, \Mgffe 
to be tjreated as Chaliahs, and liable to the servitude utipofeed upofl thO CaSte: 
Tho children joined that class of the caste to whom theChallshppararii 
belonged.' A similar measure was adopted to increase the numbe^ef^elbtftth 
class* or peelers.. By a government-regulation, it was commattdedthdt^tft&OfP 
spring of Chaliahs, if the parents were of different classes,ahoulUhB« 
preh ended in thedas* of the parent who occupied the; lower rdnlrit TfrEsHWld 
was psiumtud dolywhen the progeny was legitimate. ^heille^kling09 (ilfi!fiSgfi 
Obeli ' classes of Chaliahs belonged to the peeHng^class. "■ :.rjiL/i«v3*dtiwJoW 
> . Jhe first aad third classes of tbeChaliabs paid an annual 
indcpondeotlyof the .personal service imposed upon them; ifttdlhftiifcfgl df i ‘We 
first class began paying this, tax ateleven years of age , ; v theanibnht c l#a^tfn > ^ 
pico'CshpUlr^dO annually, owhidr sum was increased Cb ftMjPefglM I&&1 4ftie 
reduced gradual ly , • according to the' age and infirmities Of hidi^duhli, 1 
untU-l^r reached tlire# pioej which eVery male of tH# clasb iwao r >ob!^#^ 
advapgfe however okl ha might he. The nndes of tbe thMad^hiieffled 
PWOfi three pice about eleven years^ egor tbisfmpest waswnnturiLyineiav^ 
Mtilit reached thirty pice ; it was then reduced by fi£grfett And !®h£ld 
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circumstances to threepice. The second andifgucth olassca did not pay this 

tint ft Uiq h : a ’..y-nhOi* >/- *■ taw;:*!.*..' 3 fit v Ji* * 

IfttftrJMl** oflnjie peelers or fourth dess, wer* re^steredrirt Jtheintwalfth or 
tbfrtemithy ehr, awltbc task of preparing one pingo of oinrfamowwas 

In some instances, a pingo. was reckoned 651bev This 
task inISWisod iOne pingo, annually, until a peeler produced eleven p*ngo»iJ? , SPhe 
dnvuunon, produccdio this manner was denominated angebadde* noddle 
labours of the peelers in collecting it seems to have been; coitadeMiW>l(lie 
light ofea t^omtas. , ■ -<J r 

-r jWhctotrth^a^adacWff becanae inadequate to complete the guantity reqfuiml 
for the market* in Burope, America^ &&, the peelers were each, .in addiskmito 
ttowtkdfe taxed with the annual preparation of from one to eight pingos^ 
aegprdtygjto their age and strength. The cinnamon thus collected waacalted 
getf^acri^(m^aay^cipaamon> For each pingo of gelt eaneeli the peeler whs 
paid pipe^dd.ji ioThe native headmen were held responsible for produtCsrig 
the i>gtoes^ amount of* the taxation, both angebaddo and gelt cancel . Whetv* 
pedeS/foiled to produce the exacted quantity, he was obliged >totpay four 
fona 91 ^:(a|)pt|t 3^. 4d,) for each piago wanting, whether the deficiency* was in 
thft' to^ebadde or, gelt caneel. Repeated or great defalcation of the taskitbpOMd 
up<m tfie peelers was prevented by punishing defaulters at *the ivilkof the 
superintendent. Flogging, confinement in chains, and hard labour, *Werdthe 
p£4n) ti#8> directed to be inflicted upon defaulters. The same ptmishment’Wae 
otdered'to be inflicted upo'n deserters when seized. Coarse or badly-prepared 
cinnamon was thrown into heaps, and used for the distillation of oth No 
credit tWos given to the peelers, in the books of the department,- for this quality 
pfjdnoemoa; they were obliged to deliver their task in cinnamon of a good 
quality and well-prepared. 

jjgaph peeler was allowed from government four parahs, or about 1801bs.» of 
ripft annually. To prepare the amount of the task assigned to each peeler, it 
required hie uninterrupted labour from six to nine months annually^ In the 
ewdlLpart of the eighteenth century, the Dutch divided the period for cutting 
cinnamon, , in each year, into a little and a great harvest. This division was 
abandoned, and subsequently there was only one harvest. 

. ;^$uch is a. brief abstract of the code of instructions, by which the superintend 
dept of the cinnamon-department was to be guided. The oppressive’ and 
vexatious nature, of the services imposed upon the peelers has not, perhaps, 
keen. equalled Under the most arbitrary government. To render the Cbaltabs 
sufficiently subservient, the Dutch degraded them to the utmost. They ware 
crushed by a system of disabilities, so as effectually to check improvement in 
mind and, fortune. Neither property nor talents could emancipate a Chaliah 
OxUP^tbe thraldom imposed upon him. The enormous tribute which -hue 
QXSPtpd required the unremitting labour of about two-thirds of the year* - 
Notwithstanding the . abject state of these people, and the sense of *el& 
debasement that long-continued oppression, hereditary. prepossessions, end 
bgbi^s bad induced, they on more than one occasion evinced an ardent desire 
la emancipate themselves from the severe exactions of their tyrants. 

they quitted the maritime provinces, and emigrated into the Hite- 
island. The colonial government, with the 'aid of the king of 
&#^is»ceeeded unobliging the Ghaiiahs to return to their motive villages. 
mfcfflSk') the; peelers declined complying with the orders of government to 

t)f ^ilfpl9BMi3flHBU«'.w»«tlwl a Hater the JC*ndyango**»niffcnt, bigdbtftdb V^tKfe^oll^axfci^rhlch the 
lo wer castes paid to pie king i each Individual of these castes was liable to this imposition, from the age 
of sfideen to sixty. ^ 
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proceed to the woods and prepare cinnamon as - usual* assigning as reasons 
the degraded itatfe of the teste and the number of etclnsioiftw^ 
tbeyfcboiirea oflderltboy stated that personalse<mrit?^a^ 
y& h&lgik&i iUdfdiafringed*Han ever ; that the nisk er trtbnm ^imi d pJ 
of bey ond tfe^ power to perform; that tbegeocndand 

cutting of the efnnfcraon shoots and trees, for a number of years* had fpWtflty 
1 the quantity of chtnamon in the jungles; that in cdtts^MMlNC Hm 
scarcity df cinnamon trees, and particularly of shoots firfor cutting^ tfceyifcd 
eiffehre difficulty in procuring good cinnamon ; that to c om plete tkfe^asli 
imposed upon them for one year would require the incessant htesr df Mat 
twelve to thirteen months, and that the quantity they were ordered Itf 
caused them to live in the woods “ like wild beasts, without being able to taut 
their families, or to contribute to the support of their wives and c hUd a tf; 11 
tlidy earnestly begged permission to proceed to the interior of the 
they might state their grievances to the king of Kandy ; %hd they Stated that, 
should this request be refused, they anxiously solicited to be allowed td'Wfttif- 
draw from the island of Ceylon. 

I have seen no document recording the issue of this remonstrance; but ft 
may be presumed that the Dutch made some apparent concessions : the colo- 
nial government, on many occasions, dexterously managed the weakness and 
ignorance of this people to its own advantage, while the poor Chaliaha Were 
deceived into a belief that their rulers had sacrificed something to their liber- 
ties, and that their burdens had been lightened. 

¥Vom about this time, it became customs#? to permit the peelers to appeal* 
annually before the government, immediately after the termination of tfie 
cinnamon-harvest. The Dutch claimed greaft credit for permitting this annual 
assemblage; ostensibly it seemed to evince a readiness to hear public compfcfot, 
to which the people had not been accustomed, and the avowed motive of this 
measure was to afford them an' opportunity of laying their grievances beftrrfe 
the governor, who promised redress. In practice, this annual assemblage dodS 
not appear to have tended to lessen their burdens or to ameliorate their situa- 
tion. The apparent condescension of the government flattered the self-esteem 
of the Chaliahs, and pleased their vanity, — passions found in all ranks, in alf 
states* of civilization, and in all degrees of slavery ; — but it had no permahedt 
effect, in this instance, in bettering their condition. 

To excite them to greater exertions, rather than to conciliate their good- 
will, the government occasionally, at these general assemblages, bestowed a 
present of a small piece of cloth to individuals who had prepared a large quan- 
tity of cinnamon. The present varied in quantity, according to theSueceksfllt 
industry of individuals ; in general, it consisted of about six yards of Cdtfftffi 
Cotton cloth, and was valued at 2\ Ceylon florins, about £s. 7d- "‘jiM 

' Tbe burdens and exactions, which continued to be inflicted upoft the defence- 
less peelers, produced, in 1735, indubitable evidence that they fdtthefrwrftbg*. 
A huge body of them left the maritime districts and retired to two v fltag CS 
situated in the Seven Cories, a province then belonging to the f KhUdyUh 
government. They declined acceding to any proposal made to 
Dutch for their return. A long-continued series of oppresStoftsebriW^fd irtM 
inspired them with the resolution of despair. They declared 
but an order from the king of Kandy would make them returtt tothfcft 
they refined even to meet the Dutch commissioner dppointetf ^d 
complafqtsy Their reply to the messages from the colbnie! ^overiflifllh^dk 
coucliii itx very strong language. They stated that they wdlild not return to 
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tha mritirae provinces “even though the > government should destroy their 
propiaitift^ bud:ehUdreiv andipre»^t^ef% r wi^i.,{he asdics/’ . k 

; &m & tiie d s ^ i*»*ofoth<^j>ei^^ jitaJetas * & 

Kiu i Af ^ informing hir^oftt^ rebate 9S^k%ftk^ e fi l» 

andefrfbefcdui*^ in, faisdominions, ,Xh^ piay^hg JCawjyaq 

inj4WI^^$0&eeamn&t to; refugees to allegiance ,g|id r .cqmp|y 

wi*b l fc « uM ma p rtM^d^am6tiona i .. gbejp.-solicit^^fcllibJ^^ 
c«^#^«al|MiiMling,la^bay his orders to evacuate the Kaodyfm 
wetoMo c omf^iwa ce of tfre frieodahip existing betwepn^he tw^gq^rQjne^^, 
dtoet the r«friMtf(>ry>p**J*rs *$ be seized end , sent >bound. to ^ Un^ky ^ f .the 
m e t iii ete p^ • where they shon^l be received- by tbe,^ 

nw»t ^ ■ «••' - •-*£•'• •■' ••*'.-?’ -V • •• **'» A< v>?< •;;* .-/'.'ftf fi^jntT 

X&mm t pp ikfttpry document was, ^presented to the king of-: I£andy byna^yq, 
messengers, to <whpm^?s majesty verbaily replied by ^taUngthath^^^ welf 
aware lof.tbe existence of the circumstances set forth in. the xneipQrial. , itq 
1 i kewjs&J t| formed the r /n ess eng e r s , that - be had already directed the, feeders, 
who had taken refuge in his territory, to return to the coast, and that he\vaMld 
repeat his commands should it be found necessary. ^ ' 

.Xho. Dutch degraded themselves by this step, without effecting any idling* 
The peelers did. not return to the coast; and their progeny no^y fpcm iur 
isolated polony, in, the place they first occupied, encircled by people pf other 

-• ■ ..’ ZZZ 

In the same year, the peelers, who remained in the maritime provinces, 
refused to commence the collection and preparation of cinnamon.. They com- 
plained that the tax levied upon them was enormous, and that, in copseqijepce 
ortho scarcity of cinnamon trees, they were unable to collect the quantity, the 
government exacted. They stated that they found extreme difficulty in collect- 
ings even, that portion of the burden imposed upon them, which was deno- 
minated ^angebadde, and begged that the amount of the exactions under other 
deuonynations uiiglit he reduced. The peelers, at the same time, stated tlieir 
disgust sUhe conduct of the superintendent of the mahabadde and Ip? inter- 
preter, and entreated that they might be both removed from the situatipus 
they held ip the cinnamonrdepnrtment. They closed their representation by 
declaring, iiv the, most peremptory and explicit terms, that,, .unless, the govern- 
ment conceded these essential points, they would, not resume , theic former 
servitude* . * f - . k 

j Arbitrary governments seldom concede but from impotence their conces- 
sienp ai^a usually the effects of fear, not the consequence of any thing generous 
ift&ltfjlMdjde* The. .Dutch, fearing a more extensive defection,, acceded, in 
degree. to the prayers of their memorial. But as the fraudulent depend 
chiefly upon fraud to promote their ends, the Dutch, under the pretext; that a 
.peelers were in arrears with their tribute, increased the weight 
qjUtopinga tf ungebadde from dfi lbs . to G5 lbs., and required the usual number 
ojk^WSOs tp be delivered. . To conciliate the favour of the peelers, ,j the super/* 
W^eadwtond Ids interpreter were both removed from their situations, aqd for 
tbe purpAse of gaining the obedience of the peelers, they were permitted to 
oqtetapte A person to succeed as superintendent of the department. 

; subsequent regulations, it appears thei*among -the measures that ware 
wjfiag fromthe peelers an incrc?sed,quantky of cinnamon, one was, 
tsM^et a ptemium, consisting of Oifew cpbitp of L coars& cotton, clotkwbich was 
to bogiveUL to those w ho produced aegrpsio quantity above the amount qf their 
tax or annual task. Other regulations, calculated to operate through the 
AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol J 2.No.48. 2 N 
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imssiOn of fear, were ptainiilgtited.' 1 Thoae peeler*, who delivered not more 
thdfr dneihalf'ortti«f i»f mgetoukts, 1 B*d raAi«ed x to i6|m«»tedg» nWr 
vMrVUri!^ ft* fHifaMMnmlktP t&totfibtc 

ilfaul^k j iv6ir& f6b#phtkttto Irons forsix thonths for the firstbtifendg'pfortfte 
sifei&licl T tht€fy : iver^ 4 ordered tx> be confined in chains for life* uo.nif;* >. 

% ‘ r It wbtild appeal tttatJ'aS^arly ak 1736, the Dutch had arranged the eimift- 
thottipeelefi, according to their ages, into eleven classes.' I have seen a copy 
of a dofcmnertt that was lttid before the governor and council; during tfcatyear, 
iri^wfribhrthe strength of the different classes is stated; and the ncimber 1 of 
pingb^eAclr individual Wafc ; j tb deliver. Below 1$ ttfiforaet from 'this papgr. 

“'Wne^dX t W&* ei9 ritii W£ I hSie ti elded, 1 1 having ded uc ed vh&ti by 
theclatk found in the statement : — 


Number of Peelers, classed 
’ v * -• according to the amount 
f t , ■ ... . of djeir task of 
Angebtulde br Age* 

1 1 ' ■ : . i-" ? 

Annual amount 
of the tax of 
each. Peeler, 
in pingoti. 

Quantity in lbs, 
to Ik* collected UV ? 
individuals. ^ 

. - JSkI 

Total AirkmHt. 

... ‘ -• »;■> 



lbs. 

lha» 

. 1st Class, No. 372 

11 

610 

226,920' 

2d ........ 

... 201 

10 

560 

112,560 


... 179 

9 

504 

90,306 

4th tn**<u 

.w. 1.70 

8 

448 

76,l(jQ 

5th 

... 187 

7 

392 

73,504. 

6th 

... 159 

6 

336 


7th 

... 163 

5 

280 


8th 

... 164 

4 

224 

wmsm 9 

9th 

... 130 

3 

168 

21,840 

iptb 

... 160 

2 

112 

17,920 

Hth 

... 545 

1 

56 

30,520 


2,430 


■ - -• 

4 ; ; 785,330,/ 


Or about 9.078 bales, at 86£ Dutch pounds per bale. 


The Dutch establishment for collecting cinnamon was at all times very com- 
plicated, but perhaps it was more intricate than ever immediately previous to 
the period when the British landed on Ceylon. The following statement cbm- 
prehends & brief summary of their regulations, as far as I have been able* to 
tooIlect them. 

The establishment was under the direction of a civil servaht^who* Wfcs 
always an European. The chief of the c i nn am on- depart ihcttt, 1 or Odpt&in 
Canetly as he was more familiarly named, used to make five dretiits arttfuWlly 
through the cinnamon district. During each circuit, he had particular chitfes 
to perform. These perambulations were made with mfcteh pomp dnd iioise. 
Independently of an immense number of attendants, he was preceded by persons 
bearing silk flags, and accompanied by a band of music, consisting Of onWHofti- 
hlower, one hautboy, and five tom-toms. His followers Were Ml supplied 
with food at the expense of the people of the district through Which 1 he 
travelled. He was supplied with fowls, fruit, &c. for his table, while the 
coolies and other classes of followers were furnished with ready^drossed 
victuals. Subordinate to him were a great number of native head-men. ' His 
pay Was small, but he had many Ways of obtaining money, and generally m&de 
a fortune while he held the situation. One way, by which he procured large 
sums, Warthe sale of appolntmbhts. His chief income wad an allowance 
upon the amount of cinnairtbiicollected; so that, to oppress the ’Cft&ftahs 
promotbd' his 'own interest as Well hs that 6f the government. 
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Tbe peelers were classed into tensubdivisiqus, arranged according to their 
ages apd ,*ti*iigth. They seemto havendvanced qpgcinpa jevegy year* ,fropi the 
tiiper.they commenced to eat pi*waraouwutjUh^ 

first# erboy-class, was taxed to deliver annually and without gay^lteflj $P e 
cinnamon cut by this class became a perquisite of th* superintendent; tl?at is 
to say* he was entitled to charge government {or preparing it, although the 
peelers received nothing# The second c lass were obliged to deliver ,twq^ piqgps 
of badde> or tax-cinnamon, and three of. mi/te, or money-cinnampn. . The 
pingo of money-cinnamon weighed 55 lbs. The annual pay of individual^ of 
the second, third, andfburth classes was eight parahs t of Bengal .pf tvrjelyj?, of 
Batavia rice, three laritts and sixteen cubits of coarse cotton cloth, X^p cfoih 
was given at the end of the peeling season, and it was denominated a presen^ 

The tax-cinnamon increased annually, until it reached eleven pingos. Upon 
reaching this quantity, the tribute decreased one pingo annually until the 
number was reduced, to five. At this rate it was kept as long as possible. 
When, in consequence of the infirmities of old age, the peeler was unable to 
deliver five pingos, 'hp was then taxed one pingo annually, but for this quantity 
he received no remuneration, and this tax he was obliged to pay until the day 
of his death. From the second year the peelers began to prepare cinnamon, 
they were annually taxed to deliver three pingos of mitte or money-cinnamon. 
From the fourth year of cutting, the quantity of rice advanced, as pay to the 
peelers was increased, from eight to twelve parahs. When a peeler failed to 
deliver more than five pingos of badde and three of money-cinnamon, he 
received no cloth. When the delivery of cinnamon was large, the present of 
cloth, was sometimes increased to thirty-six cubits, to which, under particular 
circumstances, was occasionally added about sixteen pounds weight of salt, 
and a bottle of arrack. 

By a document delivered to the governor and council, it appears that, in the 
year 1766, the superintendent of the cinnamon-department, Mr. De Graaf, esti- 
mated the number of Chaliahs who had taken refttge in the Kandyan country 
at upwards 1,000. This affords a striking proof that the tyranny .of . a people 
calling . themselves civilized, and under the forms of law, may be infinitely 
more, oppressive than that of a despot, who is a stranger to the refinement of 
civilization*' and who acknowledges no rule but his own arbitrary will. 

Such are the desultory and unconnected details I have been able t°, collect 
respecting the Chaliahs. It has been necessary to mention a number of appa- 
rently trifling circumstances, in order to show tbe degree of oppression under 
which they suffered while the Dutch held the maritime provinces of Ceylon, 
and tp exhibit how low they could descend in their exactions. 

, The Dutch evidently considered the Chaliahs’ labour as their own property. 
To preserve the subserviency of this people, they degraded and debased them, 
nfit, only iu the opinion of the other castes, but even in their own. The con- 
of the Dutch told them that they were born to prepare cinnamon, and 
tthp ppor people seemed to believe it. The Dutch perpetuated the thraldom of 
^caste*. which* although not founded on law, but custom, is infinitely more rigo- 
rous .than.- the severest exaction of any rule that has obtained the name of law. 

* When* (In consequence of the weight of the task imposed upon them* and 
!tbe* scarcity pf cinnampn trees, the peelers were unable to produce the required 
tribute, they were. accused of indplence and negligence; when they humbly 
iWr incapacity, to. Oliver , tj\e j yt jj{>le WPJBb J*W* 

ja^ired ag insolent, turbuleat, an d ^ 

Possessed of sovereign and- uncontrolled authority over the maritime pro* 
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vinces, having it thus in tbeirpower to benefit and emancipate the in babi- 

the protecting character and influence of the 
foye^eigiv tp tho 1 q\v<; arts of petty shopkeepers. As sovereigns; they- 'were 
IPSffiWttrW .as- merchants, mean, oppressive^ and avaricious, 

ijgjtheir ipixed character, they overlooked the recognized maxims of dutyatid 
andmgde right-give way to expediency. The extent to which they 
Jfiyadpd the. natural gnd acknowledged rights of the subject is dearly evinced 
Jwxheic conduct jto the Chaliahs. 

H j Joj-regard to the present state of this caste, and^jm general economy of the 
information is more easily obtained, okyvhich the following is a 
iii^f ststement. ^ - •' ■ ■'*•**'■ -• 

iVi ?5he;cinnaroQn-department, or the establishment for cultivating and preparing 
is under the direction of a civil servant* who is styled the Super- 
of Giunamou-Plantations. By the natives, this department is called 
The entire Chaliah caste is under the control of the superin- 
A few families of some of the other tribes ofinbabjtants are employed 
^qpg,\pih the Chaliahs, and form part of the maha-badde . . 

(..q^hp residence of the Chaliahs is confined to that part of the coast of tlie 
island which produces good cinnamon, or from Negombo to Matura. This 
district is divided into six subdivisions. Over the Chaliahs who reside in each 
Subdivision, there is a moodelijir, or head-man, appointed. His duty is to 
ejaculate the orders of the superintendent among the people, and to furnish 
tJie requisite number of men, agreeably to the directions of the head of the 
department.- For each man he furnishes, he is allowed one pice per day 
during the time he is employed. Obsequiousness, as well as self-interest, 
impel him to perform his duty rigidly, and to discountenance every application 
that maybe made to be exempted from the impost. Should a Chaliah decline 
the authority of the tnoodeliar, or neglect to obey his orders with promptitude, 
the individual is forthwith brought before the superintendent, who is authorized 
to punish him with a certain number of lashes. A similar punishment awaits 
any individual who absconds and is afterwards taken. 

Kach of the subordinate classes lias a peculiar duty to perform. The first 
class, or Punuwidukarus , furnish head-men to superintend the labours of the 
people employed in the department; the remaining number of the class are 
employed either in carrying messages to and from the superintendent, or in 
cultivating the plantations. The second class, llewapunnus or Hewarallis , 
cultivate the plantations of cinnamon, and watch,. at the passes that lead to 
them, to prevent the cutting of cinnamon-shoots by passengers, &c., and to 
prevent the ingress of cattle. Inferior superintendents are sometimes chosen 
from tliis class. The third class, OoliyuLurus , is not numerous. Individuals 
of this class arc chiefly employed in carrying the baggage and pal an kins of the 
superintendent and native head-men. 

.The labours of a part of these three classes arc required during the whole 
year ; each district furnishes the required quota, which is generally relieved 
monthly. The people belonging to the other caste, who are employed in the 
nwharbadde, , are arranged with these three classes, so far as their services are 
concerned. Individuals of these three classes are generally employed by the 
superintendent about three months annually. Until the commencement of the 
cultivation of cinnamon, the services of the first, second, and third classes of 
Chaliahs were but seldom required, and to this circumstance may be ascribed 
the cause why they arc comparatively so little noticed by the Dutch in their 
regulations regarding the cinnamon department. 
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The fourth class are Koorundu-karus 9 OT cinnamon-peelers. The people of 
tins 'class are* solely employed in cutting, peeling, and preparing the cinnamon. 
Early/ in^ the month of April, the mooddiar of the district* ‘toakes circuit 
through the villages under bis superintendence, and enrols 5 all the individuals 
of this elites who are fit for labour. He enters on his Itet'tltoBg individuals 
who tnay have attained the age of sixteen years, and erases 1 from his register 
those who have reached sixty years of age, or whofrdm w/firriiitle^ haVe 
become unfit to undergo the requisite fatigue Of collecting and peeling Cimm- 
liton. About the same^pie, the superintendent appoints a ddy 'wheh^ the 
whole class is to rend^Vouh at Colombo, to which plaee'thfey arcf brdhght bV 
head-men from the respective districts. Each peeler must be'^rfttfdfedf at'ftfa 
• pte ex pense, with a kette, or bill-hod:, to cut 'the CitfUamd^sh6dtS,*U ' fflfl&tte, 
to^lit open and take off the bark, and a k nrbottdu-Mtte, to : sCrapfei off Ihte 
cUtideand smooth the cinnamon. Boys under the age of aixtefeii yfetii^'haMe, 
within those few years, been employed in preparing cinnamon along With ^lic 
men. On reaching Colombo, which they generally do early in thO iiftfrdh'df 
May, the peelers are formed into divisions by the superintendent, arid sent to 
the different peeling stations. The peeling season commonly lasts from 'April 
till November or December. ; tr - i/ i t 

Before the subjugation of the interior of the island, the peelers wef’o Chiefly 
employed either in the plantations or in the jungles of the maritime pfroVfttCeS. 
-Previously to this event, they made occasional inroads into the king’s |>rovtnccs, 
and cut by stealth considerable quantities of cinnamon ; these incursions were, 
however, in general attended with danger, as the king always repressed such 
inroads. The range of the peelers became more extensive in 1815, when the 
British power prevailed in the centre of the island. Each company of peelers 
brings the product of its labours, at stated periods, to a depot appointed by 
the 'superintendent. The period is generally monthly, but it is sometimes 
varied, according to circumstances. The superintendent or some of his native 
assistants attend at the place of delivery. The cinnamon produced by each 
individual is inspected, weighed, and the quantity entered in a book in a 
column opposite the individual’s name. Should the cinnamon be found to be 
coarse, or taken from too young shoots, if the tubes be stnffed with sand, the 
cuticle not carefully removed, or any other adulteration or imperfection be 
discovered, the peeler incurs the risk of being punished by the infliction of a 
certain number of stripes upon his bare back with a cat-o’ nine-tails. The 
extent of the punishment is determined by the superintendent, and the lashes 
are generally inflicted in his presence. By a proclamation of the Dutch colonial 
government, it appears that the punishment denounced against peelers who 
introduced thick and coarse bark into the centre of tubes of good cinnamon, 
with a fraudulent intent, was whipping, branding, amputating both ears, and 
confinement in chains. In some aggravated cases, the persons offending were 
ordered to be banished to the Cape of Good Hope, for a period of twchty- 
five years. 

> ;The average quantity produced monthly by each peeler is about 45 lbs. 
Boys under sixteen years of age prepare about 20 lbs. Peelers failing to pro- 
duce-monthly above the quantity of 30 lbs., and who cannot adduce satisfac- 
tory* proofs of an adequate cause (as sickness, &c.) for the deficiency, are in 
the first instance reprimanded, and should similar defalcations again occur, 
ihey^are liable to corporal punishment; tind the practice obtains in the cinnamon 
department to fine or flog for such a delinquency. 

The monthly wages of the people employed in the maha-baddc department 
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are: cash, Rix Dollars equal each to 1st l>d. when tiro exchange is at par; 
jrieeffOtte parah* ornbout45 lbs. ; add one seer, or about 4} lb., ; of salt. 
Boys Receive each ; th e above allowance of rice and salt; suad ia ijHncj llik 
Dollars ^ Ifi 9p.r * 

By a census, taken in the year 1814, of the male population between ten 
and sixty years of age, belonging to the maha-badde, it appears that the number 


at that time stood as under 

- Chaliahs: Punuwidukarus 1,549 

Ilcwarallis 3,SG\> 

Ooliyukarua 1,772 

Kooruodu Karus ... 3,538 

Persona belonging toother castes.. 1.077 


11,190 

The Honourable Mr. North, afterwards Lord Guildford, on his assumption 
of the government of Ceylon, found that a great part of the lands were held 
“by, tenure of service/* which he, to the credit of his feelings and sound 
policy, abrogated by a proclamation bearing date 3d Sept. 1801. This procla- 
mation states that “ whereas we have seen by experience the absolute necessity 
of : abolishing tenure by service and substituting a less oppressive and irregular 
mode of contributing to the service of the state,” and proceeds to enact that “ all 
obligation to service on tenure of lands, throughout these settlements, shall 
cease,? and persons of whatever caste and condition shall, from the 1st- May 
180£, continue subject to serve only on the especial orders of ourself and our 
successors, governors of Ceylon only, according to their respective Castes and 
on the receipt of adequate pay for such services.” In another proclamation; it 
was enacted that the natives “ shall be free from aU obligation^ service, except 
on the particular order of ourself or our successors, in which they will receive 
pay for the service at the rate of labour in the chief town of the district where 
they perform it.” Such is the magna charta of the liberty of the subject ki 
Ceylon. What is the practice ? With regard to the Chaliahs, this charter is 
a mere nullity. Mr. North, in his proclamation, declares that tenure by ser- 
vice is an “ oppressive and irregular mode of contributing to the service of, the 
state;** yet this “oppressive and irregular mode** of taxation was never, in as 
far as regards the Chaliahs, practically repealed ; the old harassing mode of 
exaction was continued, and it now exists, unameliorated in the slightest 
degree. 

1 have said that the Chaliahs did not participate in the advantages promised 
by Mr. North’s proclamation. They are still liable to all the disabilities and 
exclusions, under which they laboured while the Dutch power was dominant. 
This servitude is still hereditary and perpetual ; they are still liable to.be torn 
from their families, sent to a great distance from their homes, and compelled 
.to labour at an employment in many cases both extremely unwholesome land 
irksome. Theinipost is still that of a capitation-tax ; the exaction is made .by 
an enumeration of heads, and has no reference to the possession oflund. The 
officers of government are authorised “ to seize, take, arrest, send, aefd employ, 
in the service of government,” persons bound by their castes and other customs 
of these settlements, in the same manner as was practised during, the sway , of 
the Dutch. No enfranchisements have taken place, and no hopes of emanci- 
pation are held out to this class of the inhabitants. The. Chaliahs are amenable 
to the laws, but the law does not protect their liberties, when the interest of 
government is concerned. They continue to be forced moat unwillingly from 
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their homes, sent to Whatever part of the island their strength and skill may 
be most profitably exerted ; subjected to a discipline infinitely more strict, 
0 Ulnaaaffy?f and < arbitrary, than even martial law; and all thw without any 
alleged right but custom, or any assigned necessity but the pecuniaayiftdvan- 
tagea>dedfad frdni t\re\r labours. In>so far as unhappiness is excited in^he 
minds of ft clans of people by degrading and debasing them, or, what is nearly 
the same thing, by emancipating another clasa of subjects ? politically )i» * the 
same situation, the Chaliahs are in a worse state than before the promulgation 
of Mr. North’s proclamation. 

Without acknowledging the natural right of the Chaliahs to an equal degree 
of political freedom with the other castes, or holding out a hope of a liberation 
from the thraldom they now labour under, we have, by consulting in some 
degree their comforts, endeavoured to render them more efficient for our 
immediate purposes, and less reluctant instruments of our desire of gain. Their 
monthly pay has lately been increased from three to five me dollars: This 
sum is, however, considerably below “ the rate of labour in the chief town 
of the district where they are employed,” and much less than the pay and 
other advantages given to native troops. A native pioneer, who voluntarily 
engages to serve government for a limited number of years, who receives a 
bounty and an annual suit of clothing, who cannot be punished for crimes but 
by a court-martial, who is entitled to pay and regular medical attendance 
during sickness, who by the prescriptive law of usage has a claim upon govern- 
ment for a pension during life, should he be lamed in the service, or should 
his constitution be exhausted, receives a regular pay of eight rix dollars per 
month. Comparison is necessary to form a due estimate of the limited degree 
of remuneration the Chaliahs receive for their compulsory labour. 

Those peelers, who happen to have a small portion of land, cultivate it to 
great* disadvantage, in consequence of being so much employed in the service 
of government. I ri general, they let it out to some other person for cultivation, 
and receive as a remuneration one-fourth, one-third, or one-half of the pro- 
duce, according to the nature of the ground and other circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the sovereign influence of long- established habit, in recon- 
idling mankind to yield to the invasions of the powerful, and however assidu- 
ously means have been taken to impress the Chaliahs with a sense of their 
'political degradation, many of them feel their chains, and murmurB of discon- 
tent, though not loud, are sufficiently distinct to be heard. Independently of 
the self-debasement caused by long-continued and hopeless servitude, the mean 
condition of the people, and their unresisting temper, powerfully operate to 
prevent a loud expression of their feelings. The history of the world tells us 
that the artificial division of mankind into different castes and hereditary 
efeikseS, with the unnatural depression and exclusion of the lower orders, never 
coiiid have been established without much resistance and great oppression; 
atid a state of society of this kind cannot be maintained without a participa- 
tion of the same arbitrary measures which established such a system of 
oppression. 

Iiike the other inhabitants of India, the Chaliahs are gentle, passive^ and 
servilely submissive to their superiors. The natives of all warm climates are 
■much less conscious of their own dignity, have less of the spirit of indepen- 
dence* and submit to wear the yoke of servitude with infinitely less reluctance, 
them the inhabitants of temperate regions. But is it politic or expedient to 
ptoseribe a whole class of people, however submissive they may be to the 
dictates of arbitrary control ? . Or is it necessary to punish the evasion of an 
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impost with a punishment seldom inflicted in civilized countries but for the 
‘greatest crimes ? An objection may likewise be made to Referring the infliction 
of that punishment to the arbitrary opinion of an individual who may be not 
only interested in the affair, but irritated when he commands the application of 
the lash. Oppressed as the Chaiiahsare, many of them entertain some desire 
for information, and endeavour to give their children a certain degree of educa- 
tion. In 1814, there were $,000 peelers employed, and of that numbqr, Mr. 
Maitland, the superintendent of cinnamon plantations, ascertained that 420 
could read and write. 

As a tax, the constrained collection and forced deliveries of cinnamon by 
the Chaliahs is injurious, and attended by much inconvenience.' It is in direct 
opposition to two acknowledged principles with regard to taxation : first, that 
taxes ought to fall as equally as possible on every member of society, in pro- 
portion to his means of contribution. This principle is in practice completely 
reversed. The wealthy, and those who enjoy a comparatively elevated rank, 
pay less to the state than the Chaliahs. Secondly, that the contribution to the 
state ought to be fixed, and not left to the arbitrary mandate of collecting- 
oflicers of whatever degree. The uncontrolled will of a superintendent may 
very materially increase the amount of the impost, or, what is the same thing, 
command a larger monthly delivery of cinnamon, and extend the time of 
collection. The temptations to evade this impost form a very important- 
objection to the policy of such a plan of taxation. Regarding the sum paid 
monthly to the Chaliahs while they arc employed, instead of being below the 
wages paid ta ordinary labourers, it ought to be higher. Wages arc in general 
(and ought always to be) modified by the nature of employment. Unwhole- 
some, disagreeable, and involuntary employments should be well-paid. In 
countries where the subject is free, any of these circumstances tend to raise 
wages above the ordinary level. The unhealthiness and fatiguing nature of 
the employment of the Chaliahs is frequently very great, and the disagrecable- 
ness of their task may be imagined by the compulsory and odious manner in 
which they are forced to execute it. The advantages derived to the state, by 
compelling the Chaliahs to prepare and deliver a certain quantity of cinnamon, 
without granting even that remuneration which is usually allowed for voluntary 
labour, is the paramount cause of continuing this oppressive impost. A mask 
is, however, endeavoured to be thrown over this undoubted truth. By some 
it is stated that they are accustomed to this degree of servitude, and that they 
readily submit to their condition. True, the caste has been habituated to 
oppression ; but is this one of those circumstances that long custom or habit 
legalizes? They submit, butin.no other manner than the weak do to the 
powerful. 

An author, who has lately published an account of Guiana, observes, that 
the negroes, who are numerous, must be kept in awe by severity of discipline. 
He endeavours to justify this practice by alleging that it lessens, the unhappi- 
ness of the slaves: u impossibility of attainment,” says he, “never fails to 
annihilate the desire of enlargement, and rigid treatment, suppressing every 
hope of liberty, makes them peaceably submit to slavery.” 

Collecting cinnamon is no state-emergency, that requires a general sacrifice 
from every member of the society to rectify. Labour is the only commodity of 
the poorer classes of society, and common honesty forbids the forcible abstract 
tion of any man’s property, far less the sole prop of the poor. It is likewise 
hinted, that if we were to emancipate the Chaliahs, the other castes, who 
call themselves superior (or who in other words are less oppressed), would 
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consider the . measure an innovation, in fact an infringement of the privileges 
of their .order. ,, Can it bereckoned a dangerous innovation to cease to dppress ? 
Are we to enter into a compact with one portion of Bociety to crtish another 
by precluding them from the benefits arising from their industry ? ! liflis .true 
that in Ceylon, as in every other country /where slavery; or a great inequality 
of freedom, exists, those who are free are remarkably jealous and proud of 
their freedom. Too often unaccustomed to consider freedom a common 
blessing, to which all ranks and condittott#of men have a natural claim, 'iky 
deem it an enjoyment connected with rank and privilege, and of course cqn- 
sider those, who have neither rank nor privilege, to have no right to ftaqdoro, 
not even to that degree of it which enables a man to reap a due reward for his 
labour. These native aristocrats value their rank and dignity in society by 
the degree of debasement to which the excluded class is reduced ; the very 
envy of the degraded class is a source of pleasure to them ; their self-impor- 
tance is flattered and their vanity inflated by every demonstration of a sense of 
their assumed superiority. 

A late publication regarding Ceylon contains the following passage with res- 
pect to. the Chaliahs : “ The importance of their present employment under 
government has rendered them ambitious and vain ; they are of a turbulent 
disposition, and it is difficult to rule them. Prone to insult the castes which 
tre superior to them, they have long aimed at attaining the privileges of the 
Vellales. The lands of the Chaliahs are almost free from contribution to 
government, and they have privileges not enjoyed by other subjects in the 
colony.”* 

This account is incorrect, evidently arising from imperfect information. 
“ Ambitious and vain” are terms very inapplicable to the state and disposi- 
tion of these unfortunate people. That they are not of a turbulent disposi- 
tion, or difficult to ru’e, is a fact known to every one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with them, or who knows how the maha-badde department is'con- 
ducted. tc Prone to insult,” &c. : how can a people, depressed as the Chaliahs 
now are, insult any caste ? If to wish to escape the oppressive exertion of 
power .be construed into a desire to attain the same degree of civil liberty as 
the Vellales, is there any tiling reprehensible in such a design? and is it the 
author’s wish that the Vellales should enjoy a monopoly of personal liberty in 
Ceylon ? In regard to the impost levied by government upon the lands of the 
Chaliahs, the author’s assertion is unfounded. Since Mr. North’s proclama- 
tion of 1801, the Chaliahs pay the same contribution to government from their 
crops that is exacted from the other possessors of land. The privileges pecu- 
liar to the Chaliahs are neither more nor less than the following: they arc 
allowed to cross, without payment, the ferries of some of the large rivers, 
provided they have but a light load; secondly, their dhonies are free from 
anchorage-dues'. During the time they are not employed in peeling cinnamon, 
associations pf >a fbw* individuals are formed, who sometimes freight small 
craft and carry on a little trade in salt, arrack, &c., .which they export from 
one part of the coast to the other. The immunity from these imposts is hardly 
worth the acceptance of the Chaliahs; certainly not worth mentioning as a 
privilege of any consequence. 

Oppressive* laws, administered by a humane administrator, lose much of 
their severity; they may even acquire & character of benevolence. The 
maha^badde 1 is, at present, under the superintendence of Janies Maitland, Esq., 
an office for ^hich he is peculiarly well-qualified, lie is intimately acquainted 
■ * * Bertolacci on the Revenue, &c. of Ceylon. 
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with the manners and customs of the Chatthhs, and having acquired a know- 
ledge of the Singhalese language, he is able to hear the eomplaints of the 
people without the intervention of those frequently corrupt sources of informa- 
tion, head-men and interpreters. Humane, liberal, and affable, he is easy of 
access to the lowest individual of the eastc, by which means he greatly sup- 
presses, if he does not completely exttogidsh, the most cruel of all oppressions 
(particularly in Indian establkhmen^ tyranny of inferior officers. By 
establishing a plan of rewarding individuals, whose industry and conduct 
render diem good examples tp others^ he has now rarely occasion to resort to 
corporal punishment. He never punishes a person until due care has been 
taken to investigate all the circumstances of the case, and to hear the defence 
of the accused. By a patient and uninterrupted attention to the welfare of the 
people under his charge, and by his many other amiable qualities, he has 
gained the respect and esteem of the whole caste, who yield infinitely more 
prompt obedience to an expression of his wishes than they ever did when the 
lash of terror was 'Unintermittingly suspended -over their heads. It was under 
his auspices that the monthly pay was increased, and he has been able also to 
obtain for them some other trifling marks of attention from government. 

Colombo. 1819. Kooaunou. 

■ V/ 

■— — — • ■ 

This paper, as the reader observes, was writ$en some years ago ; but we find, 
on reference to the report of Col. Colebrookfi one of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry i&^Ceylon, dated 31st January 1832, Shat “ the duty of collecting the 
cinnamon and the labour of cultivating the gardens, and of cutting and peeling 
the cinnamon, are still compuhorily performed by a class of people (Chaliahs), 
who are annually assembled from the distri{ts in which they reside, and as 
they are taken for several months from their gomes, and from other profitable 
occupations, and are subject to much exposufl$ in the forests, where they con- 
tract fevers, the service is still obnoxious to ^eui, and often fatal: desertions 
are accordingly very frequent.” The report farther states, that the number of 
male Chaliahs registered in the districts of CdKombo and Galle (whose children 
are liable to the same service) is 16,489; that jn addition to the Chaliahs, other 
labourers are sometimes employed, and that the average number annually 
employed is 20,000 1 

The present governor of Ceyldh, Sir R. Wffmot Horton, enjoys the enviable 
distinction of having proclaimed the real abolition of this hateful system. An 
order of the King in Council was published in the Ceylon Gazette, of the 29th 
September 1832, abolishing the system of forced labour, which has prevailed 
in the island from time immemorial.-*- Editoh. 
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SHEA’S TRANSLATION OF MIRKHOND.* 

It is a matter of no small surprise that, in this inquisitive age, so little 
should still be known by the reading public of Oriental histories and tradi- 
tions. Motives are certainly not wanting, when we consider the intimate 
connection, commercial and poHtie^V especially in the last three centuries, 
between the .natives of the East arid A^^Tesk The difficulties, to those 
who had never visited the Oriental regions, of obtaining any clear ideas on 
the subject, have been, till within these few years, almost insuperable. Lan- 
guages were to be studied with trifling aid, and allusions were to be under- 
stood, which could be only known by familiar acquaintance with the modes of 
acting and thinking of the people themselves. These difficulties, however, 
are happily disappearing. Dictionaries, grammars, and well-selected pas- 
sages from the best, authors, edited by scholars of profound skill and judg- 
ment, are constantly issuing from the press, so that the student finds ample 
means of mastering the peculiarities of Oriental diction. But to those, 
whose pursuits and tastes do not lead them to the acquisition of languages, 
and whose desires are limited to a philosophical acquaintance with the 
Oriental mind, such knowledge is still very difficult' of attainment. 

Whatever merits may justly be claimed by the East-India Company for 
their patronage of those who have contributed to smooth the road to the 
knowledge of the Oriental languages, they have not, perhaps, availed them- 
selves of the ample means within their reach of spreading, by the aid of 
translations from native writers, a more general knowledge of Oriental lite- 
rature, morals, and science. A liberal expenditure in the diffusion of such 
knowledge would not have been reckoned amongst the least of the benefits 
their administration of the government of that extraordinary empire has 
conferred upon India. If, however, they have been wanting in this respect, 
the subject has not been overlooked in this country. The translations that 
have appeared within the last three years, under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, may be hailed as the commencement of a new era in the 
diffusion of Oriental knowledge ; and as entitling that institution to the best 
thanks of those, who are impressed with a sense of the importance of stu- 
dying man under all his various influences and aspects. 

The work before us is a translation of an interesting portion of Mirkhond’s 
history of the East, the Rauzat-us-Safa , or * Garden of Pleasure/ Mir- 
khond, the author, flourished in the thirteenth century. His history com- 
mences with traditions, long current in the East, of various orders of beings 
and of events many ages prior to the creation of man. The Jins, Peris, 
Divs and Afrits, their various gradations of impiety towards Allah, and its 
consequences to themselves ; the machinations of Eblis, and his impious 
arrogance in refusing to offer adoration to Adam, together with the leading 
events in the lives of Adam and the succeeding patriarchs (the latter por- 

* History of the Early Kings of Persia, from Katomarg, the first of the Peshdadian Dynasty* to the 
Conquest of Iran by Alexander the Or eat. Translated from the original Persian of Mirkhond, entitled 
the Rausat-us-SaJb, with Notes and Illustrations, by David Shba, of the Oriental Department in the 
Hon. East-India Company’s College, Herts. London, printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
Murray. Parbury, Allen and Co. 103?. pp. 441. 8vo. 
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tion founded principally on Rabbinical traditions, but strangely connected 
with references to Mecca and Mohammed), all pass in review before the 
reader* with a devout gravity and simple credulity, which amply prove that 
the fetters of an absurd superstition were not less firmly rivetted on the hu- 
man, mind in the East than in tlic West, at the same period* Many of these 
ideas, however, variously combined and modified in their transmission 
through the minds of men inhabiting the different regions interposed be- 
tween our own and that of their birth, have fun^slied us with some of the 
most beautiful images that embellish our poetry. '" 

The translator, with a confidence' founded, not merely on a thorough 
knowledge of the idiom of his author, but on a profound acquaintance, de- 
rived from long and laborious study, with the metaphysics of his mind, has 
not hesitated to attempt that most difficult (as is well known to Persian 
scholars) of all the parts of a Persian composition, the preface — and in this 
particular instance, a preface utterly unintelligible, except through the most 
persevering acuteness of investigation. The first portion of this intricate spe- 
cimen' of Persian metaphysics had been accomplished by the Baron de Sacy, 
with that ability which has distinguished this profound Orientalist among the 
scholars of Europe: but Mr. Shea, with Ja praiseworthy resolution and 
perseverance, has waded through the wtyle, and lias presented to the 
English reader, with remarkable fidelity, a highly curious picture of Persian 
devoutness, hyperbole and adulation, conjoined with Persian ideas of his- 
torical composition. | . 

The part of the work selected for translation begins with Kaiomars, a 
kind of mythical personage, about whom, Recording to Mirkhond, Persian 
historians are not agreed, some affirming hfm to be Adam, others Umim, 
others the son of Japhet, and others again Canaan. Amidst all these con- 
tradictory opinions, the author has too much feneration for a matter so sacred, 
to decide. Kaiomars, after inventing numerous useful instruments, and 
after many strange conflicts with Afrits and demon-hearted men, — one of 
the former of whom had slain his beloved son Si&muk, — and “ when nearly 
a thousand years of his life had passed, during forty of which the human 
race were subject to his sway, being thoroughly convinced of the great 
sagacity and bravery of Houshung, he adorned his fortunate brows with 
the imperial diadem, and went into voluntary seclusion and retirement until 
the destined hour of fate arrived.” 

Houshung, “whom some maintain to be Mahaleel,” proved an excellent 
monarch ; his work on philosophy, and his moral maxims, some of which 
are extracted from the Tarikh-Maajem by the “amber-scented” pen of 
our author, were not lost on his son and successor Tehmuras. l^his prince, 
styled Div-band, or the * Demon-binder/ performed a vast service to the 
human race, when he put a period to the annoyances of those frightful beings, 
who till then had been allowed to vex the earth with their presence. In this 
reign “ arose so great a famine, that the kidnies of the people melted like 
water," and 

44 Their only food was to view the two round disks of Heaven ; 

** The sun by day, the lucid moon by night.** 
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Biit the prinoe, mindful of the politico-moral philosophy of his father, or- 
dered “ that persons of substance should be content with their evening re- 
past, and distribute that of the morning to the necessitous/* Tehmuras, at 
length, having established his government in the affections, as he thought, 
of the people, consigned the administration to the “ prudent conduct,’ and 
enlightened soul” of his vizier, and embraced the solitary life of a recluse. 
He is, however, soon recalled by a rebellion of some of his ungrateful 
subjeots. He marches gainst them with an army “ countless as the sands 
of the desert, and surpassing the extent of numbers, accompanied by three 
hundred elephants, demons in aspect, mountains in bulk/* This (as might 
be expected) “overpowers the inmost hearts of the vile rebels with terror 
and dismay,” and accordingly, to mitigate the wrath of their sovereign, 
they despatch to him “ smooth-tongued ambassadors, who, by the magic of 
their eloquence, could undo the knot of unrelenting fierceness in the soul, 
and by their subtle devices could allure the bird of compliance, from the 
atmosphere of abhorrence, within the reach of the shaft.” The king, how- 
ever, is not gull enough to be so allured, and his army, “ like fowls feed- 
ing eagerly on grain, pounced with resistless talons on the multitudes of the 
enemy/* But the king has some suspicion of misgovernment, for he deter- 
mines, after his victory, to visit the provinces of his empire, “that* we may 
learn/* he says, “ the condition of the oppressed, who are prevented by tyranny 
from coming into our presence.** He dies, after many mighty achievements, 
not the least of which is the having slain 1,480 demons. This, as we are after- 
wards told, is by some interpreted to mean “ victory over all violent pas- 
sions and sensual propensities, and the extirpation of vicious habits/’ 

To Tehmuras succeeds Jemsheed. The era of this prince forms an im- 
portant epoch in Persian history, the invasion of the Arabs. This event is 
obscurely figured out in the extravagant legends respecting their chief Zohdk: 
The virtues of Jemsheed and his splendid qualities were insufficient to save 
himself or his country from the disastrous irruptions of these barbarians. 
Tjhe distribution of the nation into four castes, as well as various improve- 
ments in the art of governing, is ascribed to Jemsheed. The violence and 
oppression of Zoh&k, at length, produce an insurrection of the Persians 
under Gavah, the blacksmith, beneath whose banner (his leathern apron, which 
proved equally fortunate on another occasion), the Persians routed their 
conquerors and again became independent. G&vah, with a forbearance and 
moderation rarely attendant on such success, rejects the crown himself/ and 
places it on the head of a descendant of Jemsheed, Feridoon. 

The reign of this prince is disturbed by the jealousies of his sons, two 
of whom conspire to assassinate the third and favourite of his father; Iraj. 
These, in the succeeding reign of Menucheher, pay the penalty of their 
treachery with the destruction of their army and the loss of their lives. It 
is in this reign that Zal the son of S&m, “the bulwark of the kingdom, and 
the prop of the state,” gives birth to the hero Rustam* Dast&n. Under Nauzer 
occurred the formidable invasion of lr&n by the northern tribes of Scythians 
or Turks, led on by their king Afidsiab. Shortly after the fatal battle in 
Dchest&n, in which the Persians were completely routed, Nauzer and many 
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of his nobles were token prisoners and put to death. Afr&smb and his wild 
hordes long continued tteeir destructive exactions, which, together with the 
resistance made by the Persians, laid waste the land, and at length produced 
a famine, which compelled the Turks to retreat northward. Kaikobad 
(Dejoces) is elected to fill the vacant throne, and it is under his auspices 
and those of his successors, down to Behmen, that Rustam performs his 
wondrous prodigies of valour, which form so conspicuous a subject in the 
legends of the country, and are given at considerab|^|epgth in this work. 

The period that succeeds, including the reignsvj^p^itiaoos, Kaikhosrau, 
Lohorasp, Gushtasp, Behmen, Humai, Dar&, a^Datd the Less, we have 
not space to notice. They are, however, the more interesting, from their 
conformity with Greek histories, which is sUffioiej|$^ to .establish 

the identity of the facts narrated by both. The re^^or v Aldiander exhibits 
perhaps a still greater conformity with the well4^^ll^iit8 of that era : 
the attempt to connect his birth with the Persian royal is highly curious, 
and illustrative of that spirit of nationality, tkhich is probably universal. 

A very adequate idea of the general style of Persian historical compo- 
sition may be gained by a perusal of the translation before us. As far as 
our comparison has gone, and that has not taien inconsiderable, it is a faith- 
ful reflex of the original ; the epithets and phraseology are accurately pre- 
served, a circumstance which must render! it of inestimable value to the 
student of the language,* while, at the sang time, the English reader will 
find that the new dress has been so skilfully pccommodated to the subject, as 
to furnish forth an object of graceful thouglf somewhat startling novelty. 

But we cannot dismiss the work withoutfa few remarks on the original, 
one of the most esteemed historical works agong the Persians, and therefore 
characterizing, to a certain extent, the intellectual qualities of the nation. 
Accuracy in the details of events is frequency wanting; important facts are 
often passed over with slight notice, and trifling puerilities are dwelt upon 
with the utmost gravity ; the slightest effort of rational criticism is rarely 
attempted; contradictory opinions are often given, without any endeavour at 
reconciliation or selection; dates are utterly disregarded, and it would be 
nearly impossible to assign the period of any event, were it not for our 
means of comparison with other sources. Religious feeling peeps out on 
every occasion, and heroes of ancient times and of polytheistic creeds are 
made to propound modern Mohammedan doctrines. For example : Alex- 
ander ordered u the people to acknowledge the unity of the supreme God, 
and forbade the worship of statues and idols.” And again : “ whoever 
assigns* equals to God, let the warriors eradicate the depravity of that per- 
son’s nature, with the blows of the sabre, and the blood-shedding poniard.” 
Further : he " committed to the flames the records of the magi, laid their tem- 
ples waste, and by such means destroyed all vestige of that accursed faith!' 

The leading object of these histories seems to be rather the delivery of 
moral precepts than a narrative of facts; the speeohes ate mostly a string of 
moral aphorisms. Many of these are simple truisms, and in general most 

* It Is much to be regretted that the Translation Committee has not been at the expense of publish- 
ing. with the translation, a good collated copy of the original } It would have been of unspeakable ser- 
vice to the young Orientalist. 
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injuriously overlaid with metaphor of the most exaggerated quality, which, 
however, are highly characteristic of the condition of the people under a 
despotic monarchy. The good kings exhort their successors to justice, for- 
bearance, and mercy, and to take care to conciliate the army by liberality, 
and to be moderate in their impositions on the rayots. Magnanimous senti- 
ments often appear : Feridoon wrote-—*' Our sway extends to overt acts, 
but not to alleged intentions ; our dominion applies to public morals, not to 
the supposed secret {Mooses of the mind.'' The people are admonished to 
be obedient, and ta^Wi^^xeiT contributions without evasion or deceit. The 
crime of rebellion, undlfeWliatever circumstances, is reprobated in the most 
unqualified terms. Kjufeobad's letter to the governor of Mazenderan, whose 
people had wit^^i^^iheir heads from the collar of obedience and sub- 
mission," strikihg !j fights, the awful difference between the rulers and the 
ruled. “ The p^bjjm,;i%ibme measure, resemble sheep and oxen ; as their 
energies are confij$ft to the obtaining of food and laying up things of in- 
dispensable necessity, and their ambition settled on acquiring profit or plea- 
sure." — “ The decision of the holy law declares, ‘the king is the shadow of 
God on earth.' " 

The notes are useful and interesting ; the learned translator might have 
increased their number with advantage to the work. He should also have 
filled up the wide and gloomy ohasm in Persian history between the death 
of Alexander the Great and the time of Ardeshir Babagan, A.D. 220. 
A condensed memoir on this head, like that on the age of Zoroaster, would 
have been very acceptable. 

To conclude : whoever wishes to form an estimate of Persian civilization 
should read this work. 


RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Dii. Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, has just published* the discourse 
which he delivered on the occasion of the death of the late Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, containing some striking reflections upon his character, and a 
copious appendix of biographical and illustrative memoranda, from various 
sources, forming a “ Review of the Labours, Opinions, and Character" 
of the deceased Rajah, which cannot fail to be read with deep interest. 
Dr. Carpenter has not, indeed, made very considerable additions to what 
is already before the public ; but he has placed some points in a new and 
forcible light, and the eloquence, the ability and the temper, displayed in the 
work, are in excellent harmony with the character of the deceased. 

Whilst he finds no fault /with, the general tenour of our Memoir of his 
departed friend, Dr. Carpenter dissents from the remarks in the concluding 
portion of it. We shall merely, in reply, repeat that the person by whom' 
they were furnished we knew had been in close and intimate communi- 
cation with the Rajah in England, as well as in India, and that we cannot 
suspect him of being partial merely* because he is' not encomiastic. 

* A Review of the Labours* Opinions and Characters of llajah Rammohun Roy ; in a Discourse, on 
occasion of his death, delivered in Lcwln’t Mead Chapel, Bristol; a series of Illustrative Extracts from 
his writings; and a Biographical Memoir : to which is subjoined an examination of some derogatory 
tatementa in the Asiatic Journal. By Last Carpenter, LL.D. London* 1833. Hunter. 
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^ TWJEmtoII, , v; . v< . f . .^\ _ 

Rfcja Rain Matron Rdy, iitk your test NtipNf, 
has drawn forth itomeftmhfks irt a pamphlet by 1 the Ret* Dr. LatitCarpanter, 
Qf3ri3t.pl> which I deem it due to myself to notice; and &0~y8ifr JOurhaUKaa 
been$ro occasion of thefri, r I hope yoti will permit me to bnswer theiO through 
th^tcfcannel. v " f 

An introductory editorial note/ td a sketch of the* deceased^ gav*4fi tfe e 
Athenaum^ stated tfifct ft Ws fumished by me^ who tjptyficted* as- hi* secretary 
from the tithe of his arrive! iii Europe aSenvo^f>iK?^w%teg’of Delhi^Xhirid 
the only occasionon which Imay be considered hs'ekcdbflidVyitomyaadie having 
been mentioned in a public manner fn cdfthecflion With that distirtguishedrindi- 
vidual, though I was intimately 'connected With athhlS pOlkiCaland dUeraTy 
labours from that period till within some months of hts^aSh^^ncl^mbrioVer, 
in ,thai sketch! dfid not say One Word abtfut any assWttthife^hatl rendered <him, 
thqUgh[ it is known that a gr'eat portioh^bf mytkite : d&n^ 
devoted to that object. Such reserve oft mypOrt’migh^; ^hitlftbly^thjitk^ htwc 
spared me the perusal of any laborious argument to prove* thfct c i ^oaldtMive 
assisted him only as an amanuensis. This portion Of the pomphletis summed 
up in the following words : “ It is his (the authors informhn^s) ftiH v conviction 
that, from the day of the Rajah*s arrival in tlSs country, he stood In no need 
of any assistance, except that of. 0 mere mi?^|mitfaAhand t6 Write/* ^ ‘ ^ 1 

If this were the case, his selection of my hfcdfdrthat p or pose would have 
been a heavier imputation on his intellect thmtany thing I haVeyfet met with ; 
first, because that hand, always bad, was so%ioilr, above % dozen years'Ugo, 
by the practice of writing a dafly^ewspaper lfc India, that I requir^'wn ama- 
nuensis myself ; secondly, because hehadalwdks the aasiatance two 

amanuenses, who could write much' bet t.&rihA it Was eVetibygck>d^0f«uite-'to 
do in my life. For this reason, I recommence! them to him ; having expe- 
rienced their merits, I knew they cottld mor^readily decipher my insnu&erjpt 
writings for him. ’’ * . >vv j» 

In my sketch, I bore ample * testimony tb his literary' attainmentsv‘^«tnting 
hip acquaintance, more or less, * with ten languages. His' fame cab, ‘ therefore, 
hardly be supposed to be affected by the reputation of his knowing a singTfc-faiie 
of these more or less perfectly. In my opinion, his powers of EygtudJ^om- 
posHiop must fairly be classed among the least cpnsidcrable of hi s Htffivry 
merits.* lie mnst have known himself what help he needed in this y^ay^j^tcr 
than those whose posthumous admiration would attribute. to. him pvegr fpjyjjpan 
perfection. It is, therefore, enough for me to say that he though eel 
the aid of a secretary, and therefore in that capacity I acted, accqi^pgjj^ I 
drew for him, from his instructions and the materials be furn»hed^vtfaafMiiers 
enumerated in the accompanying document, wbigUJs authenti^^d ^ ^l the 
evidence of which the case admits f ^ 

1st. His various printed statements, official and private 
the Government and persons here regarding the case of tbb 
spreading over a period of nearly two years. > 

* He spoke and wrote Bengali with classic elegance; and Persian with equal flalcnfcyf HSrHlndfistiini, 
as.a matter of course, he coav^sed with the utmost ease, as well aa In English. Hp has qft^p tdd me 
that he acquired the latter by conversation rather than any course of reading or slwly j and whllejpar- 
rled along by the stream of discourse, he spoke with force and dearness, even elo^uent^.^ i^uclr re- 
strained by the presence In Which he was, he often fell into hesitation and obscurity, to which /from the 
absence of an animating Impulse, he had a tendency in writing. . . * * ■. ~ f .« 

1 We have perused the document referred to, entitled “ Statement of the Services rendered to Rajah 
fUunraohun Roy by Mr. Arnot,” which appears fully to confirm what is above stated.— E dwob. 
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2d. His queries and replies on the revenue and judicial systems and condi- 
tion of the people of India ; the queries on the former two subjects being 
drawn by me, under his sanction, from the other evidence laid before Parlia- 
ment, and the materials of a few on the third head were furnished by the late 
Mr. Hyde Villiers. 

3d. His papers on the suttee question, on the salt monopoly, on the appoint- 
ment of native magistrates, on the operation and influence of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, some of those on the resumption of lakharaj lands, Ac. 

4th. I assisted hint in keeping up an extensive correspondence with persons 
of rank, talent, and leaftting, of all classes and parties, who courted the acquain- 
tance of the celebrated Indian brahmin. This correspondence, in two years, 
nearly fiUed a large folio volume, though a copy of part only was kept, and the 
letters probably exceeded in number all he had ever written in the course of 
his life, at least in English. 

I claim no me&t whatever for this; I did no more than, I suppose, every 
other secretary does ; that is, ascertains from his principal what he wishes to 
say or prove on any given subject, receives a rough outline, and works it out 
in his own way, making as many points, and giving as much force of diction, 
as he can. * Is it expected or usual that an ambassador or envoy should be his 
own secretary ? Is the fame of Prince Talleyrand injured by acknowledging 
some one in that capacity ? That the same want should be felt by an Indian 
brahmin, of nearly sixty years of age, who perhaps hardly commenced the 
study of English until he was thirty, which thence shared his attention in 
common with three other languages he was in the habit of speaking and writing 
daily ; whose ideas were thence more closely associated with Oriental than 
European modes of expression, — seems not at all surprising. 

I beg here to quote some extracts from the accompanying document, 
explaining the nature of my labours in behalf of the Rajah. 

“ It must have been quite impossible for a foreigner, however able and learned, to 
get through such a mass of business, besides paying visits and attending parties almost 
every day in the week, as was the case for a long period, without the aid of the pen of 
a practised writer. The mode in which it was accomplished was as follows: the Rajah 
explained to Mr. Arnot, as they conversed, walking backwards and forwards in his 
drawing-room, his idea of any given subject. Mr. A. then sat down and wrote a 
paragraph, or a page or two, or, if it were a letter, wrote it off at once; then, having 
read this over and conversed further, he would write a page or two more. Thus the 
book on the revenue and judicial systems, &c. was written in a few weeks, chiefly 
while the Rajah lived in Regent's Park ; a thing extraordinary considering bis usually 
alow and scrupulously careful habits of composition. The letters were sometimes 
draughted by Mr. Arnot, and then copied by the Rajah's own hand at his leisure ; and 
sometimes, for the sake of greater despatch, he wrote them at once under Mr. Arnot's 
instructions as to the language aud expressions to be used.* 

T In addition to this, I think I may safely appeal to the internal evidence of 
the productions themselves. At least, notwithstanding the mystery in which 
we involved them, his intimate friends, who knew his abilities best, have 
often hinted to me that there w&9 something in the texture of these composi- 
tions that shewed either the warp or the woof to be European. That this was 
the general notion, is also confirmed to me by the remarks once made in a 
debate at the India House, on the probable authorship of his appeal to the 
Supreme ’ Court of Calcutta against the new law for the press in Bengal, 

• All long papers were, of course, copied by an amanuensis ; also letters and notes to persons to whom 
It was not deemed necessary to shew so much deference, or who were supposed to be unacquainted with 
hit handwriting. 

A&iat* Journ . N.S. V o l. 12. N o. 48. 2 P 
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passed in 1823; or his memorial, on the same subject, to the King, I forget 
which.* All mydtery oirtfib subject is flow usblelsj ; On these occasions, also, 
I acted in the same manner, as his secretary. Others may, if they please, call 
it amanuensis. I do no injury to his fame in stating these things ; on the con- 
trary, I protect it : as the effect of concealment was, that many attributed his 
productions to more important persons. This I have been told by menbf all 
parties, first by a particular friend of the deceased, and a great opponent of 
the'East-lndia Company ; afterwards a gentleman in the highest office but ohe, 
connected with India; told ine that he believed his evidence or remarks ott the 
af&irs Of' India to bfe the joint production of the leading Indian reformers in 
this county. My assurance to the contrary I evidently saw to be nnonulfflg, 
as I Offered no explanation of the mode in which they were drawn up. Tcould 
equally explain the history of the writings of Ram Doss, an imaginary person- 
age, mentioned by Dr. Carpenter, and Shiva prustad Surma, of which all the 
forther and part of the latter passed through my hands. * But as' I am one of 
the feW in England from whom the Rajah never disguised his opinions, I do 
not deem it proper to incur the responsibility of asserting that:, which others, 
not knowing the truth, would resolutely and conscientiously deny. All I shall 
say is, that his piety was, I believe, sincere, and his religious principles, I 
think, highly philosophical and benevolent, though not at all corresponding 
with those of any sect of Christians, except in the doctrine of the unity of God. 

With every respect to the persons in Bristol mentioned by Dr. Carpenter, I 
do not think any of them were long enough and sufficiently intimate with* the 
Rajah to render their sentiments regarding his opinions of sufficient weight to 
be poised in the scale against those who have known him for many yeara* It 
is but justice to you and your correspondent to say, that the view ; of him you 
have given is, on the whole, one of the most correct I have seen; though,;; of 
course, I cannot concur in all parts of it. Your remark, that the. conductors 
of the public press in Bengal were actuated (pertly at least) by a desire of>self- 
aggrandizement, cannot easily be refuted; because it applies generally? to «d// 
professions, or rather to all mankind .+ I am not aware of any dnmgdrdlts 
designs they had, or of any danger that existed, or that the Rajah over <ohbhged 
his mind on the subject of a legally regulated freedom of the press mode- 
rately exercised, as suggested in his memorial to the King. 

I remain. Sir, See. 

£, South Crescent , Bedford Square , SandfoRd Arno^t. 

Nov. 21, 1833. i ; 

P.S. The profession of faith, which seems to have been bbtaiiied from the 
Rajah in his latter days, while at Bristol, residing with and surronntlCd byUnltd- 
riaris, is a conclusive proof of the state of his mind at that petidd,' stfcft pt6- 
fession being much at variance with the opinions he had always firmfty'lrfa&irU 
tained so many years, while his mind was in its flail vigour. ' ’ 1 *■ '■ ^ 

_ . ■» i )un, Jffl 

• By the Asiat. Journ. for 1824, vol. xvlli, p.284, 298, See., I find It referred to th^jTorn^r,,, 

t " At the cxi>cnse of order and public security Editor. 
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sttt0cdlanic*, Original anti j&lert. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta.— At the meeting of the 9th January, the officers 
for the ensuing year were balloted .-for* and the accounts of the past year were 
submitted* which exhibited a balance in the Society’s favour of Rs. 11*397* 
which* being in the hands of Mackintosh and Co.* was unfortunately involved 
in the failure of that. firm. The sums due by the society amounted to Rs. 
5,559. A legacy of ^££*000 left by the late Mr. C. K. Bruce* was invested in 
the government loan. 

Two antique coins from Ceylon, forwarded by Sir R. W. Horton for exami- 
nation* were the subject of a note by the secretary. 

-These coins belong to the class described by Mr. Wilson, in the 17th vol. 
of the Am. Res. (pi. v. fig. 109 to 113), which are stated, like these, to have 
been found by Col. Mackenzie at Dipaldinna. They evidently belong to a 
Hindu dynasty ; the letters on the inscription are distinctly Hindi; the word 
sri is v*.i all of them. 

No. 1 is a gold coin, exhibiting, as the device, a male figure* seated in the 
Indian manner, with dhoti ; left-hand raised and face looking to the left; on 
the side, in Nogari characters, " Sri Lankcsiuar reverse, a rude standing 
figure, with a flowing robe ; right hand extended over two emblems ; left hand 
supporting a crown or globe ; beneath, a scroll. No. 2 is a copper coin, very 
similar, but ruder. 

' At the meeting of the 27th March, on the secretary (Mr. J. Prinsep) an- 
nouncing that materials were ready for another volume of the Researches, the 
native secretary (Ram Comul Sen), after observing that the printing of the 
Researches entailed a loss on the society of about Rs. 6,500 a volume, pro- 
posed V that, in future, the matter for publication should be transmitted to 
Europe, where a printer may be found to print it on his own account, Mr. 
Wilson kindly correcting the press.” 

After some discussion, a committee was appointed to consider the best mode 
of publication. 

Extracts of a letter from Lieut. Burncs, presenting eleven of the coins col- 
lected by himself oil his recent visit to Manikyala were read. 

;Twq or three of these coins are in excellent preservation, with very decy- 
phcrable Greek inscriptions, and arc thus proved to be of Bactrian fabrication : 
they bear the several devices of the equestrian figure, the man in the tunic, 
the elephant* &c ., and agree in other respects with the coins described in Mr. 
^Wilson's paper in the last vol. of the Researches . Others arc of a pure Hindi 
character. 

A paper was read on the marriage rites and usages of the Jats of Bharatpiir, 
by $. Lushington, Esq. 

The marriage of Balwant Sinh, the present Raja of Bharatpiir, to the daugh- 
ter of the Bechore Raja, in May 1832, afforded the author an excellent op- 
portunity of witnessing the numerous ceremonies punctiliously observed in its 
solemnization at Decg. Mr. Lushington describes the betrothal — the ixka or 
marriage-present— the settlement of a fortunate day by the pandits, and the 
consequent transmission of the lagan patri, or bride’s horoscope, to the bride- 
groom, which is considered to close the marringc. Connubial feasts and con- 
certs are then given in the parents' houses. The youth is anointed with jas- 
mine oil, and makes pooja and offerings to the family potter’s wheel, to Sitla 
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the goddess .of jjie amail-pQx, and to the gohra or place in which the filth of 
the palace is deposited: this is said to typify the increase of progeny, as the 
heap of rubbish continually augments 2 The ceremony of the bhat succeeds, 
in which rice aiid other, presents, of horses, elephants, &c., are given to the 
parbhits, the Rani and Raja and their attendants, by the brothers and other 
mal£ 'relations. Deputations from foreign courts succeed. The Bar at or mar- 
ria£fe procession starts from the temple of the bridegroom’s mahant or head 
pr&^th'fi had not a family gur6), and is attended with much splendour. Upon 
its ^irriyat ijt tfie bride’s house, the ceremonies of t&rau and hom take place. 
Thl^ t former consists in striking the image of a bird with a sheathed sword 
the.]|tte^y the burnt-ofibriug and adoration of water, are described as the most 
interesting parts of the perfo finance— they are followed by the Kanyadan or 
giving away of the bride— the Fradakshana , the Aghiina , and the marriage 
hymn* 

The bride is then carried home, when feasting and curious games, resem- 
bling^ snapdragon and bran-cake,” amuse the young couple. 

Aftef- three days’ residence with her lord, the bride returns to her parents 
for' three or five years, when she is brought away with the ceremony of gona or 
this may be dispensed with by the performance of phir-pattah, or 
changing the stools of the bride and bridegroom when the hom is celebrated. 

* CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Journal of ike Asiatic Society of Bengal. Edited by James Prinsep, Esq., F. Ti. S,, 
Secretary of the Physical Class, Asiatic Society. Vol. I, January to December 
1832. Calcutta, 1832. Thacker and Co. 

UfcDER the modest title of Gleanings in' Science, Capt. Janies D, Herbert, late deputy; 
surveyor-general of Bengal (now astronomer to the King of Oude), commenced nud 
carried on for three years a scientific journal, containing some valuable extract# of 
papers read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Last year, the Society passed 
resolution that the work should be permitted to assume the name of “Journal if th# 
Asiatic Society ** and to continue it as long as the publication remained under the charge 
of one Of the Seeretliries of the Society, thereby adding to the inherent respectability of 
the work a character of authenticity. 

Under the charge of fifr. Prinsep* ites present able editor, the Journal may justly take 
rank amiotigst the first stferitfe journals published at home. 1c consists not merely of 
papers fedi‘ before the Asiatic Society, but of miscellaneous scientific intelligence,. 
Oriental and European, reports of proceedings of Societies, &c. As to the value of 
the fonder (the papers read before the Society), it is sufficient to say that (bey include 
some of the analyses of the Purdnas, by Professor 'Wilson, and some of the results of 
M. Csoma de Kftrfts* labours on the literature of Tibet. The miscellaneous scientific 
matter is skilfully and judiciously selected. 

The Rise, Progress , and Present State of Van Diemens Land; with Advice to Emigrants, 
ftc. By Henry Walter Parker, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. London, 
1833* Cross. ' u 

Tins' is a very useful little compilation of facts contained in a variety of publications 
and contributed by private hands, arranged, under appropriate heads, forming, in fact, 
a complete modern account of Van Diemen’s Land. The chapters are brief ; thes is 
no ambitious display of : materials, no parade of scientific knowledge ; the style fs, 
indeed,, less accurate. than, we.slioujd, have expected; hut tho unassuming character bf 
the work does not- detract.from its in t rinsjc u tility. . All the necessary topics are touched 
upon, though many of them slightly and superficially. 

<< It may be thought by some,” Mr‘. Parker observes, u that, never having tteen th&&, 
it is impossible [for me] to give correct information upon tile present state of the 
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colony 5 to which I reply, I have received my information from the most authentic and 
respectable sources, from some who have been there, and other* who are now there ; 
that I have rejected all which appeared to be tainted by party -feeling/* ' 

We have noticed only one point on which Mr. Parker appears to us to have been 
deceived. He has devoted a few pages to the aborigines, and his object is to show that 
their hostility arose from a certain innate love of cruelty and barbarity, thereby to 
justify the severe measures adopted against them. He observes, “ had not their san- 
guinary disposition been fairly ascertained in the early days of the settlement, it, might 
have been thought that their hostility was excited by feelings of revenge for the injuries 
they endured ; but that cannot be said, for they displayed their cruel and treacherous 
disposition long before the convicts took to the bush and perpetrated the horrible crimes 
which stain the pages of the early history of the colony/* He cites a passage front the 
report of the Colonial Committee formed, in 1830, to inquire into the origin of the hosti- 
lity displayed by the natives, which seems to impute to them causeless treachery and 
unprovoked atrocities ; and he observes that the government invariably acted in the most 
humane and forbearing manner, but to no purpose, “ their wanton and savage spirit 
prevailed.** 

We have endeavoured on a former occasion* to do justice to these unhappy children 
of nature, who have been made victims to the cupidity of the invaders of their soil, , and 
wc shall briefly, but satisfactorily, show that Mr. Parker*s allegations are not borne 
out by evidence, taking our proofs from the authorities he had before him, namely, the 
Colonial Report and the Letters of Mr. Prinsep. 

“ It would, indeed, appear,** says the Committee, in their report of 19th March 
1830, “ that there prevailed, at this period (the first settlement of the colony), too 
general a forgetfulness of those rights of ordinary compassion to which, as human 
beings, and as the originat occupants of the soil, these defenceless and ignorant people 
were justly entitled. They were sacrificed, in many instances, to momentary caprice or 
anger, as if the life of a savage had been unworthy of the slightest consideration ; and 
they sustained the most unjustifiable treatment in defendiog.thcmselves against outrages, 
w^ich it is not to be expected that any race of men should submit to without resistance, 
or endure without imbibing a spirit of hatred and revenge. The Committee allude to 
those attacks which it has come to their knowledge were then frequently made, by law', 
les* and desperate characters, for the purpose of cairying off* the native women and 
children : attempts which, if resisted, the aggressors did not scruple to accomplish with 
circumstances of dreadful and unnecessary barbarity." This is the language of a Com* 
m it tee on the spot, in the very report quoted by Mr. Parker. 

This gentleman tells us that “ the sanguinary disposition of the natives was fairly 
ascertained in the early days of the settlement,** when they attacked the settlers and 
murdered them “ without having received any provocation.’* What says Mr. Prinsep, 
ih a letter which is quoted by Mr. Parker ? « During the first years of the settlement, 

these poor naked creatures lived in great harmony with us, came without fear into the 
white man’s house, and soon felt the value of a blanket and other little trifles. In 
course of time, however, theso articles become naturally so coveted by them, that jthey 
commenced thieving ; this was resisted, and one or two imprudent timid stock-keepers 
fired, and killed, some of the natives. Deadly hatred was in consequence avowed 
Ogaipst the whites,*’ This means no provocation ! 

Mr. Parker asserts that the outrageous nttack upon the natives by Lieut. Moore, at 
life, first settlement, in 1804, which destroyed about fifty of them, was in consequence 
of $heir ** unprovoked " attack upon a settler. This is inconsistent with Mr. Prinsep* s 
.Statement, and with the still more authentic official testimony of Colonel Arthur, the 
lWufc-governor : “ On my succeeding to the government,” ho saysf “ I found the quar- 
rel of the natives with the Europeans, occasioned by an Unfortunate step of the officer 
in .command of the garrison, on the first forming of the settlement, was daily aggra- 
vated by every kind of injury committed against the defenceless natives by the stock- 
keepers and sealers, with whom it was a constant practice tofire upon them whenever they 

* Vol. iv. p. 120. t Despatch to Lord Goderich, loth January 1828. 
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approached, and to deprive them of their women whenever the opportunity offered. I 
cannot divest myself of V the. consideration that all aggression originated with the white 
inhabitanhi and thet thorefore much ought to be endured in return, before the blacks 
are treated as an open and accredited enemy by die government.'* Again, in another des- 
patch It is a subject most painful under every consideration • we are undoubtedly 

thefirst aggressors, and the desperate characters amongst the prisoner-population, who 
have from time to time absconded Into the woods, have no doubt committed the great- 
eat outrages upon the natives ; .and these ignorant beings, incapable of discrimination, 
amnowiilM with enmity and revenge against the whole body of white inhabitants.** 
These are but a few of. the testimonies we could adduce to the same effect : surely Mr fc 
Barker cannot be ignorant of them. His own account of the recent conciliation of the 
natives by Mir. Robinson, affords, moreover, an unanswerable reply to his ungenerous 
estimate of the natural character of these poor creatures. We should be sorry to think 
that Mr* Parker haa sacrifioed historical fidelity to a desire to propitiate the Colonists. 

CMistitm Prospects in India. — A Sermon preached in the South Parish Church of Aber- 
deen, - Oil Sunday, 18 th August 1833. By James Bryce, D.D., Senior Minister of 
St. Andrew's Church, Calcutta, and Chaplain in the service of the Hon. *East-India 
Company. In aid of the General Assembly’s Mission in India. Edinburgh, 1833. 
-Blackwood. Aberdeen, Brown. 

'Hr. Bryce, — having shewn, in a pure though unambitious and subdued style of elo- 
quence, the intrinsic worthlessness of mere worldly objects, and the inestimable value 
of those which concern the soul; — having pointed out the fatal consequences of the 
course pursuing by some of “ the master-spirits of the age,'* who are “ labouring to 
substitute the machinery of Knowledge for that of Faith ;* '—transports the attention 
of his hearers to British India, and to the actual condition and spiritual wants of its in- 
teresting people. 

*• If,” he observes, “ in the field that has been more recently cultivated by the Pro- 
testant missionary, the sight is cheered by something like the whiteness of incipient har- 
vest, it must be confessed that the hopes that once beamed upon the Christian world 
from this quarter have riot been realized. The preaching of the gospel by the way-side, 
and the translations of the Scriptures into the various languages of the East, are 
upon record to tell of the zeal and the unwearied diligence of the missionary of 
modem times; but, alas! even this zeal and unwearied diligence have not been able 
to conquer the difficulties and the discouragements they have had to encounter. And 
It' cannot be denied, that many of the good and pious of the Christian world, grieved 
and disappointed at the result of all these labours, are, at this moment, looking to 
them with & daily diminishing hope that they are the means destined to bring 
the heathen notions of India to the knowledge and the light of Christianity.” Dr. 
Bryce speaks thus not to depress but to stimulate and properly direct the energies of his 
hearers. ‘'Experience,” he continue*, “ has taught us to avoid the errors into triiich 
others have fallen ; and it has opened to us the most rational hopes of success in chan- 
nels to which but slender attention has hitherto been directed. The education of ydtitti, 
in moral and physical science, has been in active operation for nearly twerity years ; and 
experiment has confirmed what reasoning suggested, that this education would prephte 
the way for instruction in the higher and more sublime science, that teaches the VahiC 
of the human.soul and its eternal interests.*' J 

He adverts in his text to facts which he has witnessed, showing the commencement 
of a work, from which even already the happiest effects are flowing and ina’not^ he 
mentions more particularly the beneficial fruits produced by the lectures of the Assem- 
bly's missionary at Calcutta, the Rev. A. Duff, in the minds of some of the rising 
generation of Hindu youth in that etty, who avow the wildest atheistical principles. Wc 
subjoin the following passage, though Tong, because it touches upon a subject which 
is worthy of deep attention, fetid wfi I probably draw an accession of public patronage 
to the institution ' 

u But I am afraid, that, on the point of native education in India, there prevail not 
• To Mr. Secretary Iluskisson, dated J7tli April lfBtt. 
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a few mistakes among people in this country, which it is of importance to rectify. This 
education is generally spoken of as paving the way for the knowledgeand the reception 
of Christian truth ; and hence a notion appears to be taken up, that from these semi- 
naries evtsry thing like direct instruction in this truth is sedulously excluded. It is Ima- 
gined, that a sort of compromise is madO between the Christian teacher and the parents 
of the pagan pupil intrusted to his tuition, that instruction in the ordinary arts and 
sciences shall be received by the one, provided that the instilling of religious doctrines 
is not attempted by the other. Such is not, at least, the principle on which the Aesetn* 
bly’s Institution rests. It is avowedly. a school of Christian as well as general instruc- 
tion; and when it became the duty of the individual who now addresses you, some 
time ago, to assist at the first public examination of the Institution, the most gratifying 
proofs were afforded, in the presence of a large assemblage of native hearers of rank 
and respectability, that many of the pupib had advanced no inconsiderable way fii the 
rudiments of Christian Knowledge, properly so called. It is, no doubt, true/ that 
there are other seminaries of native education, from which, on the policy of not alarm- 
ing the natives, every thing like direct instruction in religious truth Is avowedly ex- 
cluded. But it is a fact not so generally known, but to which I would beg your par- 
ticular attention, that after nearly twenty years* experience of this system, native pupils 
are now kept back from institutions conducted on this exclusive plan, and that for no 
other reason than because no instruction whatever in a religious belief is afforded by 
them. The knowledge which has been conveyed to the native mind, through thp in- 
strumentality of these institutions, has, as might have been anticipated,, satisfied (he 
acute and ingenuous youth of the utter folly and absurdity of the popular superstitlQn 
of their fathers ; but, unfortunately, it has left them, in too many instances, open to 
the arguments of an atheistical philosophy. Many of the parents have become alarmed, 
and arc at this moment engaged in attempting among themselves the establishment of 
institutions, in which instruction in European arts and sciences may be afforded, while 
religious instruction is not overlooked. Bigoted as the Hindoos are to the faith of their 
forefathers, it is nevertheless true, that many of them would consign the education of 
their children to the General Assembly *s Institution in preference to other seminaries, 
that feel, I doubt not, an equal interest in their progress in mere human, learning, just 
because in this institution religious instruction, even in a faith opposed to their own, is 
afforded.’* 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an Introductory Vieto qf the Naval History , of Eng- 
land. By Robert Southey, LL.D. Vol. II. Being Vol. XL VIII. of Dr. Lard* 
ncr’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. London, 1833. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

The second volume of Dr. Southey’s delightful work completes the; *« Introductory 
View of the Naval History of England,” which is brought down to the. end of Queen 
Mary’s reign. After this period, our naval operations took a wider range % the indi- 
vidual agents as well as their actions become more important ; and the history, iram 
this period, is appropriately continued in a series of the lives of our great naval com* 
manders, beginning with that of Charles, second Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
first Earl of Nottingham, the commander of the British fleet in the action with the 
Spanish Armada. His biography fills the remainder of the volume; it is full of in- 
terest, particularly tliat portion devoted to the Armada. 

Dr. Southey has appended an extract from a Latin poem by an Italian Jesuit, on the 
Armada, wherein he attributes its failure to the elements alone, making no mention .of 
the English fleet; but he vents his malice against Elizabeth in the following description 
of that princess * 

Monstrum horrendum, eadern vir, famina, nobile scortum, 

Et virgo et conjux ; divina, humana sacer^os, 

Et regina, suis vertique regique volebat 
Submanibus: Stygiis meritd damnata Chytnaera \ t . 

The Gardener's Dictionary. By Philip Miller, F.R.S. In Four Vols. Ninth Edi- 
tion. London, 1833. Henderson. 

This is a new and improved edition of this useful work, publishing in numbers. 
Wo observe that another improved edition is announced by Messrs. Orr and Smith. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs. Davids (the mother of the late Arthur Lumlcy Davids,* author of the Turk- 
ish Grammar), is selecting frofn an immense mass of MSS., left behind him, many for 
the press. 

A work will appear in the course of the month, entitled “ The Baboo, or Life in 
India,** conveying an accurate insight into the manners and modes of life among the 
higher and middle ranks of society in the East. 

Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a Narrative of his recent Journey to the Falls 
of the Cavery, combined with an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Neilghcrry 
Hills. 

Capt. N. Willard, in the service of the Nawab of Banda, is about to publish, at 
Calcutta, a Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan, comprising a detail of the Ancient 
~ Theory and Modern Practice, pointing out the similarity of the music of Egypt and 
Greece to that of India ; the varieties of song and the character of each, with a brief 
: account of the principal musicians. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834 will contain memoirs of Sir John 
Malcolm, Ram Mobun Roy, Sir Geo. Dallas, Mrs. Hannah Moore, $c. 

* “It is due to the Sultan of Turkey, as well as to the late Mr. Davids, to state that his highness lias 
recently sent to his widowed mother (through Mr. Mandcville, our minister of legation at Constantino- 
ple), in return for a copy of the Grammar, a splendid diamond ring, with a letter from the Iteis 
Effimdi, requesting that Mrs. Davids would accept the ring as a Blight proof how highly he appreciated 
the remarkable talents of her very promising son. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Memoir of the Lifts of Reginald Tleber, Bishop 
of Calcutta. By the Rev. George Bonner. 12mo. 
3*. 6d. 

Memoir of Jtthn Adam , late Missionary at Cal- 
cutta. 12mo. Gb. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, on the Present 
State, of British Intercourse with Ctrina. By C. 
Marjoribanks, Esq., M.P., late President or the 
Select Committee In China. 8vo. 2s. 

Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By an 
American. Bvo* 16s. 

The Khan's Tale, a Tale of the Caravanserl. 
By J, B. Fraser, Esq., 12mo. Os. (Written for the 
M Library of Romance.”) 

Aurungeebe ; or a Tale of Alraachid. 3 Vols. 
postavo. £l. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph D. Jwnicke , a fellow 
labourer of Schwartz, at Tan j ore ; interspersed 
with many Original Letters and Notices of 
Schwartz. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

New South Wales Calendar, and General Ppst 
Office Directory, with large Plan of Sydney, for 
1838. 8vo. Ifls. 

Note b on the Present State and Prospects of New 
South Wales : with an Historical. Statistical, and 
Topographical Account of Manilla and Singapore. 
By Alick Osborne, Surgeon R.N. Royal 18mo. 

as. 

Imported from India, 

The Tateef Shereef, or Indian Materia Medica ; 
translated from the Original, by George Playfair, 
Esq.,, superintending surgeon, Bengal service. 
Bvo. 6s. (Calcutta 1833.) 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta. Vol. VI. thro. 15s. (Calcutta, 
1838.) 

A Dictionary of the Maratha Language, com- 
piled by Jugunnauth Shastree, Kramuvunt, Bal 
Shastree Ghugwe, Gungadhur Shastree Phurke, 
and others, Pundits in tne service of the Bombay 


Native Education Society. 4to. £4. 4s. (Litho- 
graphed, Bombay 1829.) ' 

The Scir-ool-Mutakhereen, in Persian. Vol I. 
4to. JL'4. 14s. (id. (Calcutta.). 


GERMANY. 

Lexicon Arabico- Latinunu Fretagii, O. W. 
Tomi II. sec. 2. (Halle). 4to. 

Matmti-Madhavee, Fabulce Bhavabutlf, actus 
primus. C. Lasseni. (Bonn'. Bvo. 

Chrestomathla Shahnamiana, In UBum pwelec- 
tlonum, edidit, annotationibus et glosaario in- 
struxit, J. A. Vullers. (Bonn). 8vo. 

Comparative Grammar of tbe Sanscrit, Zend 
and Greek languages, Latin, Lithuanian and Ger- 
man. By F. Bopp. (Berlin). 4to. 


FRANCE. 

Dtctiotmaire Francois — Tamoul et Tamoul- 
Franfais. Par M. Biin. 1 vol. (Paris), oblong. 

Mithrinca , ou les Mithriaques. Par M. dc 
Hammer. (Paris and Caen). Bvo. 15 fr. 


NORWAY. 

Calila und Dimna , der Phllpsophen BJdpay. 
Von G. A. Holmboe. (Christiana). 8vo. 


CALCUTTA. 

Johnson's Rasselas, with a Bengalee translation, 
by Rajah Kalee Krisna Bahadur. 4 n. 

Cursory Notes on the Isle of France . By E* 
Stirling, Esq. 

A Guide to Agents and Indigo-Planters, for 
drawing up and checking the annual estimates, 
and adjusting * accounts ■ tot Indigo Factories, 
throughout the $engal provinces, By D. VV. 
Speed. 2 rs. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 28 . 

Cockerell and others , v. Adam and others . 
—•This was an action of trover, brought 
by Uie Assignees appointed by the Insol- 
vent Court for the estate of Mackintosh 
and Co., against the trustees under the 
defed of assignment, to recover the pro- 
perty of the firm out of the custody of the 
trustees ; who pleaded the general issue. 
The real subject of trial was the validity 
of the trust-deed. 

Sir Edward Ryan sat alone, Mr. Justice 
Ffertks being unWell. One paper states 
that the learned judge declined to take 
any part in the proceedings, as Mackin- 
tosh dud Co. were his debtors : an inten- 
tion denied by Sir E. Ryan. 

The jurisdiction, the act of insolvency, 
the debt of the petitioning Creditor, and 
various other facts, were admitted. 

The Advocate- General, for the plaintiffs, 
examined witnesses to prove that the deed 
of trust was merely nominal ; that the 
partners in the firm had still the uncon- 
trolled management of their affairs ; that 
due diligence had not been exercised by 
the trustees appointed at the public meet- 
ings of the creditors, and that the public 
had not been properly apprized of the 
failure, and of the intention to hold the 
meetings, • 

Mr. Turton, for tbe defendants, re- 
pelled each of these averments, and con- 
tended that the matter to be decided by the 
court Vras, whether the trustees were le- 
gally appointed. 

Sir E. R i/an said that lie should give 
such a decision as would allow of the case 
being brought before the court again. He 
pronounced for the plaintiffs (against the 
deed), with leave to move to enter a ver- 
djksf for the defendants. 

Sunns a Dewannek Adawlut, 

1 Oth November 1881. 

Afaharqja Tty Clkund , amtellant-plaintiff ) 
V. Rdnirhohim Roe and Gobindpurshad 
Rae, respondenls-defendatUs , — The plain- 
tiff brought an action against the defend- 
ants* m heirs to Ramkanth Rae, deceased, 
in the didcutta Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal, on the* 16 th June 1823, for the 
amount of a kistbundee bond, on account 
of arrears of laud-revenue, with interest, 
Rs. 15,002. The petition of plaint' stated 
as follows : ou. That Ramkanth Rae, of 
lladhaiiughur, father and grandfather of 
the defendants, had taken in farm a large 

Asiut, Jour. N. S. Vol. 1 2. No. 48. 


portion of a zumeendaree from the pbiti- 
tiff; that on account of the jumina of per- 
gunnas Buleea, Bugdee, &c., he fell in 
balance Rs. 7.501, which he engaged to 
pay by instalments by the 15th of 
1204 B.E* (A.D. 1797); and accordsr^- 
ly executed a kistbundee band? which was 
countersigned by the judge, and register 
of the zitla of Burdwan, and by 
Bruce, of Hooglily ; that he did hp£ pay 
the amount, and died fn 12 J 0 B. Ei (A.D. 
180ft). Hie debt; with prineipHl and vti- 
terest, had amounted to J$s.' 15, 003*. 'find 
the defendants, who had iuheoited. the. pro- 
perty of the deceased, would not come to 
any terms for its liquidation ; the plaintiff 
therefore sued for redress. 

In defence, Rammohun Rae answered, 
that he knew nothing of tbe kistbundee 
bond, when and wherefore it was executed ; 
that his futher, Ramkanth Rae, was a 
man of property, and that if the plaintiff 
had any demand against him, on account 
of arrears of land-revenue, he should have 
demanded it from him and not from tbe 
defendant, who, so far from inheriting 
the properly of his deceased father, had 
during his life time separated from him 
and the rest of the family, in consequence 
of his altered habits of life and change of 
opinions, which did not permit their living 
together; the plaintiff, therefore, on the 
plea of inheritance, could urge no claim 
against the defendant. With regard to 
the kistbundee bond, the plaintiff had 
stated that it was made payable iff one 
year, t. e. 1204 B.E. If such Were the 
case, why was the demand not made on, 
or payment enforced from, the defendant's 
father, for he did not die till seven years 
after that period? Admitting tbe chum to 
be just (which in fact it was not), the 
plaintiff should shew cause why hi? neg- 
lected to demand the debt for seven years, 
while the party in debt was alive j as his 
instituting a suit now against the defend- 
ants, after a lapse of twenty-six years, was 
opposed to the principles laid down in 
sec. 4, lleg. 111. 1793. Tbe palliating 
circumstances pleaded by the plaintiff, in 
exteiiuation of this palpable neglect", ap- 
pear wholly untenable. His first excuse 
is, that he had ndt pressed the demand 
solely from motives of civility and good 
feeljng; next; that Jugmohun Rite, the 
defendant's brother, was an oomeidwar 
with him ; and that the defendant himself 
Was not Co be found in the silla. With- 
out risking an opinion as to the feelings of 
courtesy which deterred the plaintiff from 
Urging his demand, it would be sufficient 
to say, in respect to Ins second excuse, 
that Jugmohun Rae (who died in 1218, 
{2 Kj 
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B.E., now thirteen years) being an oo- 
meidwar with him, could be no bar to the 
plaintiff urging his demand on him. As 
for his allegation that the defendants place 
of abode could not be found, it was scarce, 
ly worthy of consideration, for the de- 
fendant was never out of the Company's 
territories; he alternately resided in the 
sillas of Ramgurh, Bhagulpoor, and 
Rungpoor, and ior the last uinc years 
lived in the town of Calcutta; that his 
house was in Ilooghly, and his property 
to a considerable amount lay within the 
collectorship of Burdwan ; and moreover, 
he had putnee-tallooks of high jummas 
within the plaintiffs own zumeendaree, as 
well as in the town of Calcutta. With a 
knowledge of all this property, the plain, 
tiff never made a single demand on the 
defendant in regard to the kistbundee 
bond. By the claim the plaintiff had now 
set forth, unfounded as it was, he seems 
to have no other end in view than to cause 
unnecessary vexation and annoyance to the 
defendant. This supposition would ap- 
pear fully warranted, when it is considered 
that Gooroodas Mookerjea, the defendant's 
daughter's son, held the office of Dewan 
in the service of Maharaja Purtab Chun- 
der, the son of the plaintiff, and, after the 
death of the young maharaja, acted as 
vakeel in behalf of the ranees, his wives, 
against the plaintiff, in vindicating their 
rights in the courts. The relationship ex- 
isting between the vakeel and the defend, 
ant led the plaintiff to conclude that, in 
his judicial pleadings, the former was en- 
tirely swayed and aided by the advice of 
the latter ; hence he entertained a feeling 
of animosity against the defendant, to gra- 
tify which the present suit, in order to 
work the ruin of the defendant, was 
brought on, deeming his rank and dignity 
a sufficient guarantee for the issue ; while 
his immense wealth makes him careless 
about the expense of prosecution, if, in the 
gratification of a malignant feeling, it 
could but serve to crush the defendant. 

The plaintiff's reply was a confirmation 
of his plaint, with this addition, that the 
defendant's father was among his respect- 
able moostajirs, and was likewise on terms 
of intimacy with him. On the amount of 
the kistbundee being demanded, he used 
to excuse himself from payment by plead- 
ing his want of means. After he had 
died, the amount was successively de- 
manded from his son Jugmohun Rae ; 
and after the death of the latter, from his 
son Gobindpurshad Rae ; but both eluded 
payment by specious promises and excuses. 
The defendant, devoid of all feelings of 
gratitude for the numerous favours con. 
ferred on him by the plaintiff, had now 
brought forth Reg. III. of 1793 to elude 
the plaintiff’s demand ; but he ought to 
recollect that while Reg. II. of 1805, pro- 
viding a period of sixty years for the re- 


cognition of claims, existed, the Regula- 
tion quoted by him would avail him little. 

The defendant, in his rejoinder, con- 
firms all that he stated in his answer, and 
adds, that if a son succeeds to his father's 
estate, by virtue of such succession he 
makes himself responsible for all his debts ; 
hut in case of a son separating himself 
from his father during his life-time, and 
by his own exertion acquiring property 
unconnected with his father, and after his 
father’s death inheriting no portion of his 
father's property, both the shastur laws 
and the established usage and custom of 
the country do not hold him amenable for 
his father's debts. 

Gobindpurshad Rae, defendant, did not 
attend, either personally or through a va- 
keel, although eelamnamas for his attend- 
ance had been served. 

Mr. Braddon, the judge of the Provin- 
cial Court, after a careful perusal of the 
whole of the records, came to the conclu- 
sion that the plaintiff had adduced no proof 
that a claim had ever been made on Ram. 
kanth Rae, though he lived six years after 
the execution of the bond ; that the two 
witnesses, who were brought forward to 
prove that a demand had been made on 
Jugmdhun Rae and Gobindpurshad Rae, 
were not worthy of credit ; that a period 
of tw<4nty-scven years had elapsed „ since 
Ramraobun Rac was said to ^ave cpme 
into possession of his father's property, 
and yijt no claims had been made on him. 
As for interest, no mention was made of 
it in the kistbundee bond ; it was there- 
fore inadmissible. 'Hie two witnesseshad 
stated that demands were made fdrOie 
money between .1211 (1804) and 12! 6 
(1809); yet between 1216 £1809} and 
1230 (1823), when the suit wa$ Instituted, 
fourteen years had elap&ed. A* therefore 
under the Regulations a suit Cannot ' be 
instituted after twelve yeaVs had efaj>sed„ 
the plaintiff’s suit was dismissed yrfth 
costs. 

Against the above decision the plaintiff 
appealed to the Sudder Court. 

The Court, having deliberately consi- 
dered the whole of the circumstances of 
the case, passed the following judgment : 

The reasons given in the roobukaree of 
the present date for the affirmation of the 
decree of the Provincial Court, in case 
No. 3004, were equally applicable to the 
present suit. On the grounds, therefore, 
therein set forth, the decision passed by 
the Provincial Court was upheld, and the 
appellant’s suit dismissed, with coats of 
both the courts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMERCE Or CENTRAL ASIA. 

The following memoir or report of 
Lieut. Burnes, on the commerce of the 
upper parts of India, Cabul, Tartary, and 
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Persia, has been published with the sanc- 
tion of the government : 

On the Commercial relations of the "Punjab , 
and the advantages of opening the Indus. 

There is perhaps no inland country of 
the globe, which possesses greater facilities 
for commerce than the Punjab, and there 
are few more rich in the productions of 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms. Intersected by five navigable 
streams, it is bounded on the west by one 
of the vastest rivers of the old world. To 
the north, it has the fertile and fruitful 
vale of Cashmere to limit its sceptre, so 
placed that it can export without trouble 
its costly fabrics to the neighbouring king- 
doms of Persia and Tartary, of China and 
India ; situated between Hindoo 9 tan and 
the celebrated entrepots of central Asia, 
it shares the advantages of their traffic, 
while it is itself blessed with an exube- 
rance of every production of the soil that 
is useful and nutritious to mankind. 

The productions of the Punjab relieve 
it from any great dependance on external 
resources. Its courtiers and chiefs may 
robe themselves in the shawls of Cashmere 
andt the strong and beautiful fabrics of 
Moollpn. Its citizens and husbandmen 
m^y wear the cheap texture of the native 
cotton, Every animal maybe bounteous- 
ly fedon the grains indigenous to the 
country and a range of mountains, en- 
tirely composed of salt, furnishes that ne- 
cessary ingredient of food, while the up- 
lapd'parts yield condiments and fruits to 
season the daily bread. To such a mart 
we cau export but with dubious success 
the. productions of our own or other coun- 
tries ; yet there are some articles, in which 
the r industry of Britain may still cause a 
rivalry ; and towards forming a conclusion 
on this important subject, we shall treat 
of the different productions of the country, 
and afterwards point out the probable 
effects of opening a new door to commerce 
on its imports and exports. 

The staple commodity of the Punjab is 
found in the shawl manufactures of Cash- 
mere. They are a fabric which no exer- 
tion on the part of foreigners can imitate, 
and the European manufacturer, though 
lie may impart much of the beauty, and 
copy with success the pattern, his web 
possesses none of the delicacy of the ori- 
ginal, and is equally destitute of that 
warmth and comfort which the inhabitants 
of Europe, in their more frigid zone, are 
so well able to appreciate. Nor arc the 
weavers of the adjoining countries more 
successful in this branch of art than our own 
countrymen; the shawls of Lahore and 
Delhi, though woven by natives of the 
valley and with the same materials, are 
wanting in the fineness of those prepared 
in Cashmere, and have the degenerated 


appearance of a coarse woollen, but little 
superior to those of our own manufactures. 
If implicit reliance is to be placed on the 
people, the shawl derives its beauty from 
the water in which the wool is dyed, and 
which is peculiar to Cashmere. 

The yearly revenue from the shawl ma- 
nufactures, exclusive of every expense, is 
rated at eighteen lakhs of rupees ; but as 
it is entirely realized in kind, every fraud, 
which the ingenuity of a deceiving people 
can devise, is practised in remitting it to 
Lahore. Shawls which cannot be valued 
at a higher price than Rs. 200 arc rated at 
Rs. 1 , 000 , and it is not a subject of sur- 
prise that the amount, which I have no\y 
stated, far exceeds the actual realization by 
the treasury of Runjeet Sing. An idea 
may be formed of the value to which these 
fabrics may be manufactured, by some 
shawls having been lately prepared to or- 
der for the Russian and Prussians courts at 
the enormous price of 550,000 roubles per 
pair. It is a source of complaint among 
merchants that the shawls have lately de- 
preciated in -quality, and good articles are 
now only to he procured by commis- 
sioning them from the valley. The ar- 
ticle indeed has become a drug, and the 
Punjab government have at present in 
Utnritsir a store of shawls that cannot be 
valued at less than half a million sterling, 
fifty lacs of rupees. 

While this country is enriched by an 
unequalled art, the raw materials for which 
grow beyond its limits, the commercial 
genius of the people has introduced ano- 
ther manufacture from silk named kois, 
with a strength of texture and brilliancy 
of hue that -has secured to the silks of 
Mooltan a merited reputation in the In- 
dian market. The worm is unknown in 
the Punjab, but the small bulk and great 
value of its produce admit of silk being 
imported from distant provinces, and con- 
verted with profit by the trader into a rich 
manufacture. These silken stuffs are only 
woven in the shape of shawls and scarfs, 
which have an extensive sale, for the In- 
dian weavers have been hitherto unable to 
rival cither their colour or durability. 
There is also a considerable manufacture of 
piece silk in Mooltan called atlas; but it 
only shares this branch of trade with Um- 
ritsir and Lahore. The kincob, or bro- 
cade, of the Punjab is inferior to that of 
Bengal and Guzerat, and cannot therefore 
compete with the cloths of those countries. 
I should here mention the carpets of 
Mooltan, which do not equal those of 
Persia, but even they are far surpassed by 
the splendid shawl carpets of Cashmere. 
This manufacture is not to be purchased, 
and made, I believe, only for the ruler of 
the country. 

The climate of the Punjab is unfavour- 
able to the cotton shrub, which affects ano- 
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ther soil; yet jit grows in considerable 
quantities. The plant is chiefly produced 
in the Dooab, between the Sutlege and 
Beeas rivers ; but, on account of the de- 
mand, it is also imported from the, dry 
country south of the former river, which 
is known by the name of Malwa. The 
natives of the eastern portion of the Pun- 
jab, about Roliun and Hoshyarpoor, are 
skilftil in the manufacture of cotton, and 
their looms fbrnish white cloth of various 
textures, "from the value of a yard to four 
times that quantity for a rupee. The 
cloth is inferior to that of British manufac- 
ture : but it is stronger, and lasts better, 
while it has the advantage of being much 
cheaper. The finer cottons of the Punjab 
are exported to the people south of the 
$ut!ege, who are unahle to vie with their 
manufactures. The chintzes of Mooltan 
were at one time much sought for in the 
Punjab and territories west of the Iudu9 ; 
but* the trade is now ruined from the Bri- 
tish imports, as we shall have occasion to 
mention hereafter. 

The mineral resources of the Punjab 
have' been but imperfectly explored ; yet 
we are authorized in assuming their bound- 
less value, from the little that has been 
laid open. A range of hills, extending 
from the Indus to the Hyduspcs, formed 
entirely of rock salt, furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply, and being closely mooflu 
po.li zed, contributes to the enrichment of 
the ruler. It is in general use through- 
out the country, and most extensively ex- 
ported, till it meets the salt of the Sambre 
lake and the Company's territories. There 
is another deposit of salt on the verge of 
the mountains towards Mundee, but it is of 
an inferior description. In the same vici- 
nity, if I can place reliance on my infor- 
mation, some veins of coal have been dis- 
covered, and there are also extensive mines 
of iron. The ore, after being pounded, is 
pulverized by grindstones, and then smelt- 
ed : matchlocks and swords are formed of 
this metal, and the warlike weapons of 
Lahore are renowned among the Indian 
nations. The precious metals are more 
scarce, yet gold is found among the sands 
of the Acesines, as it issues from the 
mountains. The salt range as well as the 
other high lands yields sulphur. Nitre or 
saltpetre is gathered in quantities from the 
OXtensiye plains, ahd tooree or milk bush, 
which gives the best charcoal, complete 
the enumeration of what is necessary for 
the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The productions of the vegetable world 
exceed, the consumption of the population, 
and increase in abundance towards the 
hills. Some of them are exported with 
advantage to the' neighbouring countries, 
but the surrounding plenty discourages 
the husband-man. The wheat and barley 
of the plains are expended within the li- 


mits of the Punjab ; but such is the num- 
ber of horses in this country, that gram, 
moong, mut, bajree, and other grain, 
reared in a dry soil, are imported with ad- 
vantage. Rice is exuberantly produced 
under the mountains ; yet it is not a diet 
which suits the palate of the people. The 
cane thrives luxuriantly, and sugar is ma- 
nufactured for exportation. The small- 
ness of its stalk is remarkable ; but it is 
said to produce the most saccharine fluid, 
and is preferred to the thicker canes of 
India. Indigo is reared about Mooltan, 
and eastward of Lahore, and it is exported 
to the Mahomedan countries westward, 
where dark-coloured cloths are more pre- 
valent than in the Punjab. A valuable 
oil is expressed from the Serstya , or sesa- 
mum plant, and is both used for the lamp 
and culinary purposes. The esculent ve- 
getables, such as turnips, carrots, &c. are 
produced every where, and most of the 
vines and fruit trees common to Kurope 
may be seen in Kishtwar and Cashmere. 
The tobacco of Mooltan is only surpassed 
by that of Persia. 

Without continuing longer to detail the 
resources of the Punjab, it will have al- 
ready appeared that the nature and extent 
of its productions forrbid any sanguine 
hope of improving to a considerable de- 
gree our commercial communication even 
by waier with the countries eastward of 
the Indus. A region that yielded- corn, 
wine, oil , and salt, was considered in ancient 
times a favoured land, and we have here 
likewise extensive manufactures to keep 
pace with the modern tastes of mankind. 
Yet the trade in loongies at Tatta, and in 
the silks of Bawulpoor and Mooltan, 
which still exist, afford undoubted proof 
of a further line of commerce by the In- 
dus. Trade is a sickly plant, and re- 
quires a fostering care, to which even un- 
civilized nations are no strangers : With 
such an extensive export trade as this 
country possesses in the single article of 
Cashmere shawls, it is evident that there 
must be equally extensive returns ; and it 
is the province of commerce to effect an 
interchange of the goods of one country 
for those of another. An outlet for shawls 
was formerly found In Delhi; but in 
later years, since the tranquillity of Raj- 
poots na was restored, they have been ex- 
ported direct to Bombay, through that 
country, by Pallee. It may be averred, 
that the least inconvenient and espempvo 
route which leads by tbe Indus will turn 
the commerce into that channel. As-wc 
introduce our goods into central India 
from other quarters, we must not look to 
the countries east of the Indus for. any 
great increase to our conunercini rela- 
tions in that quarter. At present, the im- 
port of European articles into the Punjab 
is far from trifling, and as the resistance 
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to the stream is removed , the consumption 
ought to increase with the diminution of 
price. It depends on the Lord of Cash- 
mere whftlier we receive the productions 
of his country alike reduced.. 

If we copy the manufactures of Italia, 
Mooltan, and Bliawulpoor, as we did the 
chintzes of India, we may supersede the 
lingering remnants of trade in these ci- 
ties, since we shall be able with our ma- 
chinery to undersell their merchandize, 
for there is nothing in them that an Eu- 
ropean would find it difficult to imitate : 
but, as I have before observed, we had 
best confine our views to Western Asia. 
I do not touch upon the policy of sup- 
planting still further the trade of India ; 
but I am certain that, in the present in- 
stance, disappointment w*ould follow the 
speculation, for the consumption of loon- 
gies and silks, which form the apparel of 
the higher orders, is far less than that of 
chintzes. A trade of ten Ink! is of rupees 
in that article has, I am credibly in- 
formed, been driven for some years past 
from Bombay alone to the northern parts 
of India. With silk it would, 1 am per- 
suaded, never rise to thousands. I do not 
of course include brocade, which is at 
present imported* 

There are meaus of improving our ex- 
ports to, the Punjab, if shipped by the In- 
dus. It has been seen that the country is 
without copper, brass, tin, or Lead, all of 
which are bulky articles difficult of trans- 
port by land, and which could he imported 
with profit. Iron might also be imported 
to a great extent. Locks, keys, padlocks, 
bolts, screws, hinges, and 6uch dead 
weight, have a steady sale, and are now 
imported by land. But the great deside- 
ratum of this country, though it possesses 
so numerous a list of manufactures, is in 
Woollens, and in a climate where the cold 
exceeds other parts of India, they become 
an object to the people. Their consump- 
tion is considerable, and it is vastly in- 
creased by the large standing army which 
Kut\jeet Sing entertaius and clothes in 
them. In the time of Timour Shah, the 
Company’s factory iu Shade yielded a pro- 
fit of five lacs of rupees, chiefly from the 
sfde of woollens, which were sent up the 
Indus, or by its banks, to Cabool, for the 
use of that king's array. It is very im- 
material to trade whether the armed body 
occupies the east or west bank of the In- 
dus ; ajnd though Timour Shah and his 
successors have ceased to rule, Uunjeet 
Sing governs in die zenith of his power. 
| must observe, however, that M. Allard, 
the general of Uunjeet Sing's regular ca- 
valry, informed me that he could clothe 
hja troops in English woollens at Amritsir 
in the Punjab, cheaper than at Hansee 
and the provinces on the frontier, where 
lip had tried the experiment. This is to 
be accounted- for by the reluctance of the 
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merchants to open the bales before reach- 
ing die commercial mart. There is a 
taste among the people of the Punjab 
for woollens, and. though less than exists 
in the colder countries of the Indus, it 
could no doubt be improved by cheapen- 
ing the articles, which must follow on a 
water communication. 

With regard to the cottons of the Pun- 
jab, I entertain doubts of any decrease in 
the price of British goods, which a more 
facile line of commerce might effect, sup- 
planting the existing manufactures. They 
are generally of a coarser texture than the 
European article, and in a cold country 
this accords with the inclinations of the 
people, and will induce them to adhere to 
their own fabrics. The case was other- 
wise with chintzes, which pleased from 
their variety of patterns, and were, in 
other respects, a close imitation of their 
own. Their introduction involved at once 
a complete revolution in the manufactures 
of the country. The chintz of Mooltan 
was formerly exported to Persia, but in 
its competition with the British articlei the 
manufacture has almost ceased. The Eu- 
ropean article, when first introduced about 
twelve years ago, was sold for four rupees 
per yard, and tnuy be now had for as 
many annas, or 1-I6th of its original va- 
lue. The Mooltan manufacturers, being 
unable to reduce their prices to so low a 
standard, find little sale for their goods 
with so formidable a rival. Chintz has, 
however, decreased in the demand ; and 
Uie reason is obvious, they have ceased to 
be a rarity, and the fashion has changed : 
for it is a mistake to believe that the cus- 
toms of tlie Indians are unalterable, like 
tliu laws of the JVIedes and Persians, 

For tbe finer articles of European ma- 
nufacture, such as watches, cutlery, jewel- 
lery, china ware, glass, &c. the natives of 
the I’unjab have no taste beyond tbe pre- 
cincts of the court, and there the demand 
is exceedingly limited. Pearls and pre- 
cious stones are already imported from 
India by a safe route, and much prized by 
the more opulent natives, who give no en- 
couragement to the minor manufactures of 
Birmingham and Sheffield, which too 
often composo an investment to this coun- 
try. With a settled government, Runjeet 
Sing has introduced among his chiefs and 
subjects a taste for fine clothes j but the 
artisans of his own country supply these 
in abundance. In this respect, bis court 
is perhaps unequalled in the East ; yet 
this prince and his courtiers are entire 
strangers to the elegancies and comforts 
of civilized, lifet nor could such a taste be 
lioped for from an illiterate people, whoso 
habits and life^ at a late period, were those 
of a predatory horde. Many of the 
chiefs have, within these few years, built 
costly mansions ; but they are yet unac- 
quainted with the necessity or advantage 
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of furniiure 9 or with the convenience of 
glass windows. A few of the Seik Sir- 
dars exhibit the jienchant of an epicure 
for savoury and preserved food, such as 
hams, Ac.: but though wonderfully re- 
lieved from prejudice, no outlet can be 
looked for in this quarter, as in India, to 
the hermetically sealed dainties of £urope. 
Ardent spirits would be brought to a bet- 
ter market : but the Punjabees prefer the 
pungent, fiery drink of their own soil. 

In opening a water communication to 
the countries at the head of the Indus, it 
would not appear that any advantages 
arose from navigating the great river 
higher, than Dera Ghazee Khan, or the 
streams of the Punjab above Mooltan, 
and perhaps Lodeeana. The exports for 
central Asia might be landed at Buk- 
kur, which may be considered the port of 
Shikarpoor, a most influential town, si- 
tuated' on the plains below the Bolan pass, 
the only great defile through the Sooliman 
mountains* If we found it advisable to 
transport them higher up to Lica, they 
would meet, at the Kaheree ferry, the 
stream of commerce, as it at present flows 
from Pallee, Beccanne, and Mooltan, 
which would involve a virtual annihilation 
of that trade. - Though the passage from 
AMotfk downwards is perfectly open, und 
fruit is annually sent by the Indus to Shi- 
karpoor, the difficulties of navigation in- 
crease above Kara-begh, from the rapidity 
of the current that flows through moun- 
tains, and there are no solid benefits to be 
reaped from the risk. The Punjab trader, 
on the other hand, would effect bis objects 
when be had reached Mooltan, for the 
Chenab and Jelum, both of which are na- 
vigable, riven, and the former a very noble 
one, lead to- no. mart, beyond that city. 
The tortuous course of the Ravee, on 
which Lahore stands, with its inferiority 
to all the other, streams in depth and size, 
will ever prevent its becoming a line of 
traffic, and the more «o since the trade of 
the capital is limited, and the great com- 
mercial city of Umritsir can be approached 
within a distance of thirty miles by the 
course of the Sutlege. I cannot doubt that 
this latter river will be found navigable 
from Oocb to Hurrceke, where it is 275 
yards wide, and joined by the Benas, after 
which it has a medial depth of twelve feet, 
and is never fordable: with but little 
difficulty it might be ascended as high as 
Lodeeana by the boats of the country, and 
thus connect our communication between 
the sea and the most remote position of our 
Indian empire. It is to be regretted that 
we have no proper report of the capabili- 
ties of the Sutlege from Lodeenna to its 
confluence with the Chenab at Ooch ; but 
the facts I have recorded, and I cannot 
doubt them, excite the greatest hopes that 
it wall be found navigable throughout, 
and present no physical obstacles to .com- 


merce. A mercantile capital of consider- 
able consequence, the city of Bhawulpoor, 
fortunately stands on the banks of this 
river towards the embouchure. The Sut- 
lege, in this part of its course, traverses a 
barren and ill-protected country ; and 
though risks would be incurred at the out- 
set, this trivial defect might disappear in 
the course of time. 

On the Commerce of Cubool. 

The commerce of Cabool has undergone 
a great alteration from political causes, 
since the year 1809, when this country 
was visited by a British mission. In the 
time of the monarchy, the trade with 
India was considerable, and our Commer- 
cial factory in Sinde for a long time was 
principally supported by the demand from 
Afghanistan. The abolition of that esta- 
blishment led the merchants of Cabool to 
seek their supply in the bazaars of India, 
and if the court has ceased to become the 
purchaser, from having ceased to exist, 
the body of the people has acquired a 
taste for European manufactures quite un- 
precedented. I have stated that the wealth 
of Cabool is now to be found eastward of 
the Indus ; but the dismemberment of this 
once extensive kingdom into a variety of 
small driefships, has not proved prejudi- 
cial to the interests of commerce. Thd 
wealth #f the state is now subdivided, and 
we have four or five different couris th-' , 
stead df one of overgrowh magnitude" 
which in so poor 4 country as Cabool lias‘s 
a very material influence on the market. 
But this is no speculative view of the, 
subject, for the collections and town duties 
of the city of Cabool have greatly in- 
creased since thejexile of the kings, and 
risen one-fourth within the last six years. 
Not only has the consumption of British 
and Indian manufactures been atigmeiii- 
ed in the country itself, but the transit- 
trade to Toorkistan has at the same tiihe 
increased it. 

The merchandize of Britain, which is 
sent into these countries, is landed in In-, 
dia, either at Calcutta or Bombay ; I am 
given to understand that the greater sup- 
ply is derived from Bombay. The cara- 
vans from both these places concentrate in 
Cabool, which they reach by various routes. 
It will be necessary to give an outline of 
these roads, which are three in number. — 
1. The merchants from Bengal take the 
route of the Ganges, Delhi, Hansee, 
Bhawulpoor, Mooltan, and cross the In- 
dus at the ferry of Kaheree, above the la- 
titude of 31° N. From this they proceed 
to the Golairee pass and Gomul river, to 
Ghuzni and Cabool. 2. Those from 
Bombay proceed by Guzerat to Pallee, in 
Marwar, from whence they cross the de- 
sert to Beecaneer, and join the above route 
at Bhawulpoor. 3. A portion of the mer- 
chandize from Bombay is shipped for 
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Leumeeaneo, or Carachie, Sinde, from 
which they reach Candahar in eighteen 
marches, and proceed thence to Ghuzni 
and Cabool ; such part of these goods as 
are not sold in the country, or intended 
for the Bokhara market, are sent to Herat. 
The route through Sinde to Shikarpoor 
is little frequented, from fear of the Ka- 
kers. It will be observed, in this enume- 
ration, that the greater road between India 
and Persia from Delhi by Lahore, Attock, 
and Peshawur, to Cabool, is deserted. 
This arises from heavier duties being 
levied by the ruler of the Punjab than by 
his neighbours : such goods are exported 
from Umritsir, which is the mart of the 
Punjab trade, across the Hydaspes (Je- 
lum) at Jung, and join the other routes at 
Kaheree. It is therefore a singular fact, 
that the city of Peshawur, which lies on 
the very eastern frontier of Afghanistan, 
is supplied with European and Indian ar- 
ticles from Cabool to the westward. The 
merchants can bring them cheaper to mar- 
ket by the circuitous route, and therefore 
prefer it. 

The principal carriers of this trade be- 
tween India and Cabool are the Lohanee 
merchants, a pastoral tribe of Afghans, 
who occupy the country eastward from 
Ghuzni to the Indus. Many of these are 
men of great opulence, and proceed in 
person to make their purchases in the In- 
dian markets. Their families and flocks 
repair ip due season to meet them on the 
banks of the river, and their merchandize 
is conveyed on their own camels by easy 
marphe? to Ghuzni. The intervening 
country is mountainous, and the roads are 
strong and difficult; but the territory is 
their native soil, and they are free from 
the i^m posts ,and duties that obstruct com- 
merce.. The Labauee caravan reaches 
Cc^bpol about the beginning of June, and 
wh^n . they dispose of their goods, they 
pr^lepute their journey to Bokhara. In 
return for the merchandize sold in Cabool, 
these traders export horses, the madder of 
Ghuzni and Candahar, as well as a great 
quantity of. fruit, both fresh and dried. 
With these they repair to the banks of the 
Indus, where their camels are retained till 
the arrival of the caravans of the ensuing 
season. 

It is a trite remark of the natives in 
these countries, that the exports of India 
arc but grass, and lier returns are gold. 
These are indigo, cotton and sugar, the 
chief imports of Cabool. The goods con- 
sist of white cloths of all kinds, calicoes 
and . muslins; also chintzes of European 
manufacture, shawls, brocades, Dacca mus- 
lins,' Punjab turbans, and spices, &c. : 
about a thousand camel-loads of these ar- 
ticles are now consumed yearly in Cabool. 
Previous to the year 1316, this country 
was supplied with many articles from Rus- 
sia ; but the chintz trade, which is to be 
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dated from that time, has effected a ma- 
terial change. The manufactures of 
Europe have 'since flowed from India 
with increased volume on tills part of 
Asia. It has been believed, and not er- 
roneously, that the cloths of Russia 
not only found their way to Bokhara, but 
to the countries southward of Hindoo 
Coosh, and were distributed through the 
provinces of Cabool; but a commercial 
revolution, almost unobserved, bas gra- 
dually changed the channels of commerce. 
It would be difficult in the most civilized 
kingdom of Asia, to furnish the authen- 
tic data which are so necessary to our Eu- 
ropean nations for the establishment of 
such an important point, but a single fact 
proves it : the amount of duties in the 
city of Cabool has increased upwards of 
50,000 rupees within the last six years, nor 
has any additional tax been levied on the 
merchant. To the justice and equity of 
Dost Mahomed Khan, the chief of Cabool, 
we must mainly attribute a change so be- 
neficial to Britain. Once effected, the 
fabrics of Russia have failed to vie with 
our own, and an outlet for our exports, 
which we owe to the wisdom of a chief, 
has been improved by the superiority of 
the exports themselves. The only cloths 
now received from Russia are nankeen 
and broad chintz, of a description which 
is not manufactured in Britain. 

The two inferior chiefships of Cabool 
are Peshawur and Candahar, but the rulers 
of neither extend to commerce that encou- 
ragement which so distinguishes their bro- 
ther of Cabool. Since the latter person- 
age possesses both greater power and in- 
fluence, his. patronage is more valuable, 
and he likewise holds in his own domi- 
nions the great road of commerce to Ca- 
bool and Toorkiatan. The shawl-trade 
from Cashmere to Penia las been driven 
into other routes by the exactions of the 
Candaliar chief. These goods are now 
either sent by way of Bombay or Busliire, 
or the circuitous route >of Cabool, v Bok- 
hara, and the Caspian. I am persuaded 
that these exactions at Candaliar arise from 
ignorance, for the chief is well-disposed 
to the British government, and he must be 
aware of the fact that all the Bokhara 
merchants choose the route of Cabool to 
his detriment. It is otherwise with the 
needy distress of the Peshawur chief, who 
is over-awed by the Sciks, and can only 
secure his existence by oppression. His 
capital, which stands on the high-road 
from India to Tartary, has ceased to be an 
entrepot of trade ; for the merchant have 
deserted a neigh liourhood, which was over- 
taxed by the chief, and continually alarmed 
by the demonstration of Ilunjeet Sing, 
who lately burned its palaces and laid 
waste its fields. The only merchandize 
imported into Peshawur is consumed in 
the city, and, as I have before said, much 
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of it m brought by way of Cabool. No 
merchant can afford to transport hi4 goods 
through the territories of Punjab to Pe- 
shawuf, and the Khyberpass between that 
city and Cabool is also unsafe. A tax of 
sixty rupees is levied on each horse be- 
tween Pesbawur and Lahore, which has 
almost suppressed that trade. Peshewutr 
has no manufacture peculiar to itself, but 
a coarse kind of cotton lootigee, which is 
exported through Tartary and the whole 
of Afghanistan. European goods are sold 
in its bazars, but the demand is limited. 
The , better orders of people wear them 
and Cbinbt dresses, and muslin turbans 
are common. They also wear Russian 
nankeens and velvets, and Indian silks. 
The lower classes dress in the cloths of 
the country. The whole revenues of the 
city of Peshawur do not amount to Rs. 
30,090 a-year, nor does it boast a popu- 
lation Of £0,000 souls, or one-half the 
number of inhabitants when the Cabool 
mission visited it in the year 1809. 

The trade to Bokhara or Toorkistan is 
intimately connected with that of Cabool. 
That it can be improved and extended, I 
feel most fully satisfied, since those who 
shared it with us have been driven from 
the field within these few years, and the im- 
port of Indian chintzes has nearly ceased. 
The duties of Cabool are also moderate, not 
exceeding per cent. It occurs to me 
that the establishment of fairs or bazars, 
in imitation of the Russians, is the best 
means which we can follow towards the 
accomplishment of so desirable an end 
as the extension of British commerce west- 
ward of the Indus. The Cabool mer- 
chants began to frequent these annual as- 
semblages in Russia within the last fifteen 
years, and at present make extensive sales 
and purchases. They have been so much 
Encouraged by the emperor, that the great- 
er part of the Russian trade to Bokhara 
has falten into their hands, of which the 
Uzbecks complain bitterly. I mention the 
feet to shew that these institutions mrght 
be introduced with the greatest advantage 
On the frontiers of oat Indian empire, 
which immediately adjoins that of Cabool. 
It maybe teen that they have attracted 
merchants to a distant country, who wouM 
txow readily embark their capital in spe- 
culations nearer home if they saw an op- 
portunity. This would diminish their 
risks,, and in all probability increase the 
demand, and consequently the exports, of 
British manufactures' to Afghanistan. No 
men are more deserving Of ertcbirragement 
than the Lohariee merchants' of Cabool. 
They are an enterprising race, who may 
he often met in the upper part* ''of India. 
In returning to their ovln , country 'they 
speak of little civilities, which "ore some- 
times there shewn them , with a gratitude 
that proves how sensfolythey would Ap- 
preciate the more substantial favours of a 


liberal government. An introduction to 
the authorities in India, and a few presents 
of the most (rifling description, Would he' 
to them a strong manifestation of thegdod 
feelings of government. 

\ To tie c&nlifttied.'] 

YHJC Z« ATS ©AIK* 

The papers still contain reports Of the 
ha vock occasioned by the late gate. The 
postmaster at Diamond Harbour (Capt. 
Cowles) reports that the bund is n&rly 
destroyed, the whole of the stone ghaut 
abreast the godowns has disappeared, and 
the banks of the river were thickly stud- 
ded with dead bodies of men aUd animals, 
u the whole forming one scene of deso- 
lation and misery.** At Gunge Sattgor, 
cultivation is entirely destroyed* and the 
banks of the river are strewed with corpses 
of men and cattle. Some of those who 
escaped from the waters into the jungle 
were devoured by the tigers. The salt 
gotahs in the Jessore agency have not ftu 
ceived injury, nor lias there been any lost 
of salt to the southward of Jessore, as far 
os Marian mn l inclusive ; but at Dhosa, 
the next station, and all the lower stations, 
the se* has made a clean sweep. 

The following picture of the devasta- 
tion and loss of life occasioned by the 
gale, is given by an eye-witness in the 
Indict Gazette : 

u ft-oceeding down, the Hooghty, -the 
effects of the late gale are first presented 
in nearly whole villages of native habita- 
tions levelled to the ground ; And fa small 
craft, of all sizes and of every description; 
wrecked, or high and dry on the land*. 
About Pultah, numerous herds are seCri 
tenaciously applying their parched mouth 
to the salt water, in the vain attempt to 
assuage their thirst. Even here the banka 
of the river are torn and dislodged as faff 
Inwards as fettty or fifty yards; The inun- 
dation, which it is known reached Cal- 
cutta within twenty-two miles, end? the 
waters from the salt lake, which; found 
their level with the Dum? Dum road; have 
all subsided : but the decayed vegetation 
has literally blackened tbr ehmki^ Khe 
effluvia is appreciable; ? ami near the Ro op 
Narain, a wind in any point westerly afmis 
forth, even in fair weather, the air as 'hot 
and strong as if one were wklifa, four 
paces of a newly opened ‘pile- Of mmnure. 
At Diamond Harbour, a breeze ftofa the 
land comes perhaps pestilential, Shut Aeon 
tainfy much mere horribly disgusting, than 
the Air from a chamber of anatom Here 
you find foe land strewed ; with JifWdsis 
forms of men, women; children, tandcatv 
tie, Os they fell or have been drive** ashore 
in every conceivable potfare of violent 
and frightful struggles for lifoy otark 
naked, putrescent, and, strange tosay, 
deserted even by the bird -and beasts of 
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prey. Here the noble, generous, and 
prompt humanity of our government first 
shews itself ; not only food and water 
in abundance have been instantly distri- 
buted, but even the dearest comforts to a 
native, oil, cloth, tobacco, and money, are 
daily, and, rather than fail of relief, al- 
most indiscriminately, supplied to tbc 
wretched survivors, who have been brought 
away from their desolate stations and fa- 
mishing condition to the charitable depot 
of Diamond Harbour, where the Com- 
pany's godowns have been given as a resi- 
dence for the unfortunate people. The 
government also have sent koolics to clear 
the shores from the lifeless matter; but 
such is the terror of the natives in this in- 
stance, that, of all the people despatched, 
hardly a fourth reached their destination 
for this purpose. It is to be lamented 
thut the intention is not effected by this 
revolting labour, for besides the host of 
lifeless bodies already in the water, every 
tide bears back its dreadful burthen on the 
land. Along the coast, eastward and west- 
ward, is the same devastation, and the 
known banks or points of land have been 
altered, or altogether washed away. 
Mud Point has been lessened in land 
estate some hundreds of begahs. At Ked- 
geree, Ilitlgely, and Saugor Island, in all 
directions, is absolute ruin. On either 
side of Channel creek, the lands are co- 
vered with carcases of men, women, chil- 
dren, cows, goats, bullocks, tigers, deer, 
and fish. The skirts of the forest or jun- 
gles are filled with mangled forms, and 
bardly a liouae, domestic utensil, clothing, 
or sign of habitation to be seen. Mr. 
Pinkney is laudably active in distributing 
and rcgulatiug the government relief to 
the thousands of natives who have sur- 
vived the gale and inundation. How have 
they deserved this kind office? He had 
been for nearly twelve hours up to his 
neck in water, expecting to draw his last 
breath in every gust of wind, impelling 
the waves to the height of fourteen or six- 
teen feet beneath his frail footing. Es- 
caped from this danger, he waded several 
miles, and begged an hour's repose at the 
haree of a pottahdar. Ho was refused a 
drop of milk— water for drink there was 
none*— thrown into a shed with twelve 
cows, and finally roused from his sleep by 
a wretch who owed him a grudge, and who 
struck him violently several blows on the 
neokand head, abusing him and vowing 
to be revenged on him : of course, not a 
soul of the natives attempted to defend 
him. Tanks are being dug in every di- 
rection by the order of Government." 

It appears that the liberal assistance so 
honourably afforded by government to the 
poor natives, has, in some instances, been 
productive of evil. In the neighbourhood 
of Diamond Harbour, they have accumu- 
lated in crowds, and given up all labour, 
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refusing to work ; while the cholera has 
made its appearance among the dense mul- 
titude, and is proving fatal to numbers, 

THE BHAGUEUTTY CLUB* 

At a meeting of indigo planters^ held at 
the old house of Dam Dummah, on the 
10th May, present, Messrs. G. Hardie, 
M. Maclean, W. G. Rose, J. A. Deverell, 
F. Saupin, R. C. Bell, J. A. Terreneau, 
J. Porteous, J. A. Gregg, and T. V. New- 
ton, it was resolved to establish a club, 
under the above title, to promote acquaint- 
ance and mutual good understanding 
among planters *. to adjust disputes when- 
ever they may happen to arise among the 
members of the club ; and to promote 
mutual interests, in every possible way, 
for the general good of the whole body. 

After electing a President (Mr. Har- 
die), a Vice-President (Mr. Rose), a Se- 
cretary (Mr. Gregg), it was resolved: 
“ That it shall be incumbent on members 
of the club to submit all disputes to the 
decision of the club, and that they do 
abide by such decision, such a rule evi- 
dently tending to save expense to all par- 
ties, and to promote the first object of the 
club; the decisions of course to be made 
in good faith and honour by the members 
of the club." Mr. Newton, however, ob- 
jected to the above regulation extending to 
disputes existing previous to the formation 
of the club. 

OUDE. 

Letters from Lucknow communicate 
further information of the progress which 
the King of Oude is making in legislative 
and administrative reforms. Our present 
information is that the seizure of the fami- 
lies of debtors, which has hitherto been 
a very usual mode of coercion, is now 
prohibited. Household furniture, clothing, 
and agricultural instruments, are no longer 
to be seized in distraint for arrears of rent. 
Forced services are no longer to be ex- 
acted under any pretext. Self-immolation, 
especially of widows, is strictly prohibited 
under severe denunciations against all as- 
sisting at such ceremonies. For the pur- 
pose of carrying those laws into effect, 
four commissioners are appointed, who 
are instructed to employ means for pro- 
curing the earliest information regarding 
any breach of the laws, and who are also 
commissioners of circuit for trying all cri- 
minal charges whatever. We are incom- 
petent to judge of the adaptation of these 
changes to the state of society in Oude ; 
but wc cannot doubt that they are intended 
to be, and are in fact, ameliorations. — 
India Gaz. May 30. 

It is said that the King of Oude has 
ordered a college to be erected «t Luck- 
now, for the dissemination of the English 
language, and endowed it on a liberal 

(2 V) 
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sestet lid intends himself becoming its 
patron, and has ordered proficient teach, 
ers to ho eugaged on ‘ salaries. — 

Delhi Gaz. . 

m THE EAST-INDIANS. 

The East. Indians have complained of 
the prejudice and animosity felt towards 
them and we have heard reports that 
though government by its late regulation 
has purposely opened to them a rank in its 
service that places the holder on a level 
with any gentleman, yet the society of 
even Principal Sudder Ameens is stu- 
diously shunned by the lowest covenanted 
officer at each station ; a practice that can- 
not be mistaken as to its motive and in- 
tention. Such a practice is to be la- 
mented ; but the sole immediate remedies 
are conciliation, patience, and sound re. 
flection, which will easily lighten the 
weight of undeserved contumely, especi- 
ally as a reasonable hope presents itself 
that all the effects of a bad system will 
gradually, but inevitably, give place, as 
arts and literature, freedom and enter- 
prize, spread themselves through the land. 
— India Gaz. Mai/ 21f. 

DIFFERENCE IN THE 1 ItJI DRAGOONS. 

By a letter from Landour, we hear 
that an unpleasant difference lias occurred 
there between Captains T. and C. of the 
11th Dragoons. The latter, being in the 
temporary charge of the convalescent de- 
pot, proposed that the former, his senior, 
should be placed on a certain duly, as the 
only available person. This led eventu- 
ally to a correspondence between the par- 
ties, in which a challenge is given, and 
declined on grounds considered by friends 
as imperative on the challenged. This 
party is then posted, and the other placed 
in arrest. He is released by Sir Stan- 
ford Whittinghatn. Some fellow- officers 
of Captain T. circulated a paper, with 
their signature, stating that they approved 
of his conduct, which the General is 
stated to have ordered to be suppressed. 
The case will probably be referred, it is 
rumoured, to head-quarters. — Mofussil 
Ukhbar . 

THUGS. 

Sbeodccn havildar has been directed by 
. Mr.Macleod (the Saugor assistant deputed 
■ in the pursuit of the Thugs carrying on 
their operations to the south apd west of 
the Jumna) to proceed with a party from 
Dhoulpoor, via Agra and Muttra, to Del- 
hi, to apprehend an extensive gang of 
Thugs supposed to he now on a profes- 
sional tour between Delhi and Loodhiana. 
Mr. Wilson is still at Etawah, and has 
.been very successful, we hear, in clearing 
the Dooab of these atrocious homicides. — 
Ibid . 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to notice 
the progress now making towards the ge- 
neral employment of English in India. 
With the view of encouraging the study of 
this language. Lord William has re- 
cently adopted it in his correspondence 
with Fyz Mahomed Khan, one of the na- 
tive chiefs in the west, which has created a 
considerable sensation in Delhi. A de- 
mand for English tutors and secretaries is 
already perceptible. The teacher, who 
recently resigned his situation in the Del- 
hi College, suit! he could easily get a tu- 
torship and secretaryship under a native 
prince. Mr. Kennel, of the collector's 
office, having been discharged, has also 
the offer of a situation from a native 
prince. Kishenlall has already engaged 
an English teacher for his two sons, whom 
he intends to make secretaries to Fyz Ma- 
homed Khan. Lord William’s letters in 
English to the native chiefs are likely to 
draw their attention to the acquisition of 
English. As soon as the chiefs begin to 
study the language, or make their sons do 
so, the use of English will become gene- 
ral. From the Rom hay Durpu n we also 
learn that the English language is much 
more generally sought among the natives 
than at any former period. Besides the 
school at Poona, the central English 
school of the Native Education Society 
has one hundred students, and to this 
number the school is limited. There are, 
however, numerous private schools on the 
island, in which the total number of 
youths learning English will be found to 
be several hundreds. — Sunicic/iar Durpun. 

NEW AB MEHNDI AM KHAN. 

The following autograpliical memoir of 
his administration, by Newab Mchtidi Ali 
Khan, ex-minister of Oude, appears in 
the M\)fussul XJkbar ; 

“ In appealing to the opinion of the 
public, I profess that I am solely actuated 
by a desire to do myself justice, and 1 dis- 
claim every intention of wishing to draw 
conclusions inimical to the character of 
any one ; facts as they are here related 
will speak for themselves, and they are 
sufficiently clear to shew the injustice with 
which I have been treated through the in- 
trigues of certain interested persons at the 
court of Lucknow. 

“ While residing at Furruckabad, in 
retirement, in the hope of passing the re- 
mainder of my life in quietness, I received 
two firmans from the king of Oude ; the 
first stating that Mr. Maddock had, at 
the king’s request, applied to the British 
government for its sanction to my accept- 
ing office. Having resided at Futtyghur 
for nearly twelve years, I considered my- 
self a subject of the lion. Company, and 
consequently thought it my duly to sub- 
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vnit, for the information of that govern- 
ment, the communication made to me by 
his majesty ; I immediately transmitted a 
copy of the firman in question to Mr. Se- 
cretary Sterling, who, according to cus- 
tom, forwarded the same to the resident 
at his majesty's court. 

“ At the expiration of twenty days, I 
received a second firman from his Ma- 
jesty, stating that he had received the re- 
sident's permission to send for me, and 
directing me to repair to court. A copy 
of this order I forwarded to Mr. Mud- 
dock, and immediately left Futtyghur for 
Lucknow. On my arrival, I waited upon 
his majesty, who received me with much 
kindness, and some days afterwards invested 
me with the usual dress of honour, elephant, 
palkce, &c. Upon this occasion, Ids ma- 
jesty directed me to wait on Mr. Maddock; 
I did so, when the resident informed me 
that, in obedience to the will of his 
majesty, I was to conduct the affairs of 
government in the character of prime 
minister. 

“ At this period, Akbar Alii Khan (son 
of Haidar Beg Khan), Ikbal ool Dowla 
(soil of Captain Futti Alii), and Mewa 
Ram, who were conducting the affairs of 
the state, were, by order of his majesty, 
removed from office, and prohibited from 
attending the durbar. 

Immediately on my appointment, I 
proceeded to examine the andl's accounts 
in the office of Mewa Iiam, who, though 
entirely incompetent to the duties, had 
been appointed to the situation of dewan 
by the ex-minister, Matamid-ooI-Dowlah, 
and discovered that many lacs of rupees 
had been received from the different amils 
and afterwards embezzled by the dewaii. 
A list of the different balances due by the 
amils, together with a statement of the sums 
received by the dewan and unaccounted 
for, I laid before his majesty, who or- 
dered that his displeasure should be ex- 
pressed towards Mewa Ram, and further 
directed that, until the immense sums of 
money of which he had defrauded the state 
were made good, that individual should 
he prohibited from appearing at court. 

« 4 Rajah Balkishun, son of the late 
Dyar Kisliun, though nominally assistant 
to the dewan, Mewa Ram, was in reality 
the principal person in the dafter dewani ; 
this person was allowed exclusively to 
transact all the affairs of the office, with 
the assistance of liis uncle Mul Ram. I 
was repeatedly advised upon coming into 
office to appoint my own dewan, and, as 
vacancies occurred in the minor branches 
of the establishment, to fill them up by 
tnootsuddies of my own ; but to prove 
that I was not, like my predecessors, ac- 
tuated by motives of gain, 1 allowed those 
whom I found in office to continue on, 
and all papers and documents relative to 
the public collections and the revenue de- 


partment went through the hands of Bal- 
kishun and Mul Um, and continued to 
do so until $e jggrfod of my removal from 
office. * . 

“ In consequence of orders from my 
successors, Roshun ool Dowla and Mu- 
zaffer Ally Khan, the office of dewani, 
and its establishment, together with the 
accounts of the revenue collections for the 
last two years (embracing the whole pe- 
riod of my administration), were made 
over to Roshun ool Dowla. I challenge 
any one to prove the existence of a defal- 
cation of a single rupee during the whole 
period. I can indeed lay my hand upon 
my heart and solemnly declare before hea- 
ven, that ’the whole of my conduct wafc ac- 
tuated with the most disinterested views of 
serving his majesty and the state. During 
the two years of my administration, all 
the money I paid to the troops, the head 
servants, and the royal family, went 
through the hands of Captain Futti Alii 
and his mootsuddies ; and 1 solemnly de- 
clare, that neither myself nor any of my 
dependents have been concerned, in the 
least degree, in any pecuniary transactions 
of a public nature, except through this 
channel ; a fact which can be easily ascer- 
tained by a reference to the records of the 
captain's office. 

44 The jaghircs, apppropriated to the 
support of the ladies of his majesty's mu- 
ha), were made over in amani to amils, 
including the l’unj Kosi, and during the 
period of my administration, the collec- 
tions made therefrom were regularly paid 
to the parties entitled to them, end re- 
ceipts bearing their signatures obtained. 

44 To account for this part of my con- 
duct, it is necessary I should state that 
these tracts of country were, before my 
coming into office, accustomed to be 
farmed out by the ladies of the muhal to 
individuals, who abused their trust by the 
greatest acts of tyranny and oppression to- 
wards the unfortunate ryots. In conse- 
quence of the measures adopted by me in 
making over these tracts of country as 
amani, and giving triennial leases to 
each of the amils I selected, the jaghirs 
began in a short time to assume a prosper- 
ous appearance, and the collections, from 
the beginning of Akwar or November to 
the end of Assar or June, were punctually 
paid, and I have no doubt that, had this 
arrangement been permitted to remain in 
force, the estates would have continued to 
improve, and have yielded a higher reve- 
nue." . 

Appended to this memoir, or appeal, is a 
curious statement of the revenues derived 
by the ladies of his majesty's miihals 
from jaghires assigned to them. Their 
annual incomes (without reckoning con- 
tingent surpluses) were, during the two 
years of the hakeem’s administration, as 
follows : — 
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Numb Khoodseah Sooltan fiannu Be* 

gum Sahib Rs. S, 40,000 

Nuwaub .Taj Mahal Sahib 2,40, (MX) 

Her Highness Badahah Begum .Sahib. . . . 9,00, ooo 
Joonab Atalikah Zummaneeah Sahib.... :),00,(MX) 
Joonab MookuAder Owleea, Nuwaub Sool- 
tan Begum Sahib ..... • 2,40,000 


making a. total of 1 9,20,000 rupees (about 
£ 190,000) for the support of these five 
personages ; a sum nearly twice as great 
as the allowance settled upon the Queen 
of England, and not far short of the en- 
tire charge upon the civil list for main- 
taining the whole royal family of the Bri- 
tish empire, with exception of the King. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SUTLUJ. 

The public will be happy to learn that 
the object of Capt. Wade's mission to 
Lahore and Bah a wu I pore — to conclude 
commercial treaties, and to explore the 
course of the Sutlnj and Garrah, — have 
been completely realized. These rivers 
have been found to be thoroughly naviga- 
ble, and the maharajah and nuwaub have 
met the wishes of this government in the 
most cordial and liberal manner. Of the 
two boats laden with an experimental 
cargo, which accompanied Capt. Wade's 
ileet, one had advantageously disposed of 
its investment, at Bahawulpore, and the 
other was about to proceed to the Shikar - 
poor market for the same purpose, as their 
spirited Marwarry owners were anxious to 
take advantage of the present opportunity, 
and extend their commercial connections 
to that City also. The whole flotilla had 
been lately furnished with masts and sails, 
under the superintendence of the assistant 
left at Bahawulpore; for, strange as it may 
appear, these important aids to navigation 
have never hitherto been on these streams. 
The boatmen arc said to adopt the novelty 
with great readiness, finding the advantage 
of it in ascending the stream. So perfectly 
were the Loodiana merchants pleased with 
their voyage, and so satisfied of the prac- 
ticability of the route, and with the ad- 
vanced rate at which they had sold their 
cargo, that they had applied to Capt. Wade 
for his sanction to their immediately de- 
spatching another fleet of ten boats to Shi- 
karpoor ; and the Persian merchant, also 
resident there had received a letter from 
his correspondent at Bombay, mentioning 
his intention of sending a fleet thence to 
Loodiana directly he hears that the ar- 
rangements for opening the navigation are 
finally settled . — Jo kn Hull, May 27. 


SLAVERY IN NATIVE STATES. 

Some time ago we entered a feeble pro- 
test against the premature abolition of sla- 
very in native states, while the necessity 
of selling or starving human beings is the 
only alternative left there, amidst the 
anarchy and vicissitudes of fortunes which 
our government upholds. It is just the 
mistaken humanity of removing the bitter 


draught from a sufferer, who without it 
must perish of a mortal disease. Besides 
reforming Kotali and Gwalior, the Bri- 
tish authorities have lately induced the 
King of Oude, greeted with the hallelu- 
jahs of the press, to make his subjects em- 
brace death by inanition rather than easy 
servitude, whenever it shall please his ma- 
jesty to render them destitute .— Delhi Ga % • 
June 1. 

MURDERS BY B HEELS. 

A party of the 21st Bombay N.I., con- 
sisting of one havildar, one naick, and 
twelve sepoys, had been for a few days on 
leave of absence from Deesa to visit the 
shrines of Mount Aboo. On the road 
back, they stopt for a short time at a tem- 
ple about half-way down the pass, where 
sonic Gosins resided, and having in vain 
offered money for a Bheel safeguard, 
although one word from the head Gosin 
might have procured the necessary assist- 
ance, they proceeded on their journey. 
Before long, however, they were assailed 
from behind by a continued shower of ar* 
rows, which soon took effect on the party, 
eight being severely wounded, and four 
slightly. Leaving the eight on the ground 
for future observation, the Bhcels pursued 
the four slightly wounded men, but tliey 
luckily made their escape. The miscreants 
then returned, and with a sword finished 
their bloody business, by deliberately cut- 
ting to pieces the havildar, naick, and six 
sepoys, as they lay on the ground, and hav- 
ing collected the plunder, walked oil*. The 
naick alone survived long enough to de- 
clare lie was almost sure the head Gosin 
was among the attacking party ; and it is 
far from improbable, not only in this case 
by refusing to assist the party, but also, 
when subsequently interrogated by a gen- 
tleman on the bill, declaring he did not 
know a Bheel even by sight, though he ac- 
knowledged to have lived at the temple 
twenty years, and there was plenty of evi- 
dence to prove the Bheels are in the constant 
habit of frequenting the place, of course 
under the mask of religion, but in reality to 
pick up news regarding travellers to and 
from the mountain . — Delhi Gat . 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Some able letters, written, it is under- 
stood, by Mr. Trevelyan, under the name 
of “ Indophilus," have appeared in . the 
Calcutta Journals. They are long, and 
embrace a variety of topics connected with 
the politics, finance, revenue, and do*, 
mestic policy of British India. He has 
provoked a swarm of assailants (especially 
by Ills attack on the “ horse-leeches* ' of the 
Presidency, in the matter of the steam- 
meeting), who accuse him of exaggera- 
tion, misrepresentation, assumption, &c. 
Some of the writer's theories are evidently 
crude and hasty ; many of his views are 
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at limes sound and just. The letters ap- 
pear to have excited much interest, and 
will probably be republished. The con- 
troversy is too voluminous for us to at- 
tempt to condense it for this journal. 

a MIRROR OP THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT.’* 

A work under the above singular title 
lias been set on foot at the Presidency, the 
profits of which are to be applied to that 
excellent institution, the School-book So- 
siety, which, we regret to learn, is in debt 
to the amount of nearly £1,000, and oblig- 
ed to suspend its operations. The work is 
intended to concentrate the *< Spirit of the 
Indian Journals,” by reprinting the best 
productions which appear in them. The 
discussions in the newspapers are assimi- 
lated to those in our parliament, and hence 
the fanciful title of the work. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. 

At a meeting held at the bishop’s palace, 
June 18th, which was attended by about 
fifty highly respectable persons, it was re- 
solved- that an infant school should be 
established ; that a committee undertake 
to carry this measure into execution ; that 
a master be brought from England ; and 
that subscriptions he collected for defray- 
ing the expenses. The subscriptions, on the 
‘20th June, amounted to about 1,400 ru- 
pees, the donations to about 1 ,‘200 ; the 
name of Dwarkanath Tagore is amongst 
the former. 

STEAM- COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 

A public meeting was held in the Town- 
Hall, June 14th, to consider the propriety 
of forwarding the plan of steam-navigation 
lately proposed between Bombay and Suez, 
and of petitioning the local and home au- 
thorities to aid the plan. Sir Edward Kyan 
was called to the chair. 

Mr. M'Naughten proposed, without 
prefucc, the first resolution, which was car- 
ried unanimously : 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting, the esta- 
blishment of a secure and speedy communication 
between Great Britain and India, by steam naviga- 
tion, would be productive of immense advantages, 
both to the public and to private individuals; and 
that, as this country would derive the chief benefit 
from a speedier communication with Great Britain, 
the efforts of all classes of the community through- 
out India might therefore to be directed towards 
its accomplishment/' 

The next resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Cockerell, which spoke of the "reasonable 
probability” of establishing such a com- 
munication, was not deemed by the meet- 
ing to go far enough ; the following 
amended one was proposed by Mr. Green- 
law, and adopted by 47 votes against 28. 

c * That, from the voyages already performed by 
the Hugh Lindsay, from Bombay, and the prac- 
tical proof afforded of the facilities for passing 
across the Isthmus to Alexandria, there can be no 
doubt of the practicability of establishing such a 


secure and speedy communication by the way of 
the Red Sea, if the Government at home and the 
Court of Directors would co-operate with the local 
governments of India in all the necessary mea- 
sures.” 

Mr, W. W. Bird proposed the third re- 
solution, that petitions be presented to the 
local and home authorities. He observed, 
that the establishment of the proposed com- 
munication, however beneficial to private 
individuals, must ultimately be much 
more advantageous to government; and he 
trusted it would turn its attention from a 
casual intercourse by steam with India, to 
the establishment of a regular and perma- 
nent communication, which would enable 
the people of this country to make interest 
with the people at home, and consequent- 
ly introduce those .reforms which are re- 

uired for the happiness and prosperity of 

ndia. 

This resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Parker remarked the eagerness of 
all that the proposed communication 
should be established, though it was no 
less evident that the money could not be 
obtained to carry their wishes into, .effect. 
This was a national object, or not; if it 
was, then it was the duty of government to 
carry it into effect ; but if not a national 
object, it was evident that the means of 
the inhabitants of this part of India were 
now more limited than ever to promote 
such nn undertaking. He thought that ob- 
ject a national one, which would improve 
the communication between Great Britain 
and the most magnificent of all her depen- 
dencies. That shortening the distance 
was an improvement, there could be no 
doubt; and that it would fix more firmly 
the British rule in this quarter of the world, 
was equally evident. As a servant of go- 
vernment, it was not for him to discou- 
rage any appeal to the authorities at home 
or here ; but he must say that the meeting 
was particularly fortunate in assembling 
at a time when they might fairly calculate 
on the cordial co-operation of the Gover- 
nor-general and those who sat with him in 
the council, whose aid, given at this pe- 
riod, would be a happy remembrance of 
them hereafter. He had reason to know 
that the Governor-general and the Council 
had expressed themselves favourable to the 
project. He then proposed the following 
resolution : — 

“ That petitions be accordingly prepared for 
general signature, addressed to the Crown, to both 
Houses of Parliament, the Court of Directors, 
and the government hero, and that a committee be 
appointed to prepare the same, and a subscription 
be entered into to defray the expense of engrossing 
and forwarding the same/* 

Mr. Greenlaw objected to this resolu- 
tion, with the conviction that it would in- 
jure the cause of steam -navigation. It 
appeared that two subscriptions were in- 
tended : One to promote the Bombay 
plan, the other to defray the expenses of 
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the petitions, which he considered de- 
parting from the terms of the requisition, 
and from the object for which they had 
met ; at the same time it was incumbent 
oil the meeting to enter on an immediate 
subscription, and appoint a committee to 
carry their own plan into effect. Me would 
propose that the committee should have 
powers to enter into communication with 
the committee at Bombay; though he 
thought the plan of the latter a very imper- 
fect one, yet he thought something was 
due to the inhabitants of that Presidency, 
who had subscribed more towards their 
undertaking than the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta had when the scheme was originally 
proposed, leaving out the amount of what 
had been subscribed by the agency houses. 
He moved the following amendment: — 

“ That petitions be presented to the frown, to 
Parliament* anil* through the Supreme (Jo v em- 
inent, to the lion, the Court of Dirivtors, urging* 
in the strongest manner possible, the immediate 
establishment of such a communication, and that 
a special committee be appointed to prejvare the 
same* and to forward them to their several ad- 
dresses.” 

Mr. Turfon opposed the amendment, 
on the broad ground that the question of a 
petition to parliament was wholly distinct 
from that of a subscription, and would 
support the original proposition, though 
he had but a very faint hope that the plan 
would ever be carried intocflcct, because 
it was a national enterprise. lie never 
knew a national enterprise meet with any 
success, unless its projectors were able to 
show something on the credit side of their 
ledger. lie had no hope of their effect- 
ing any thing by the small means they 
w ould raise in the way of subscription, or 
that government would do anything un- 
less it was assured of receiving interest 
for the sums advanced. The present or 
late communication with England, by 
means of steam, was truly contemptible; 
it was of no use once a-year ; no one knew 
when it was to start from India, or what 
was its chance of meeting with despatch oil 
the other side of Asia. It was in fact 
not worth having. When it could be 
fairly shown that the communication could 
be carrier l on like the mail coaches in 
England, they would have a right to de- 
mand the aid of government, and call upon 
it to take the whole business into its hands. 
With the support of private individuals, it 
might go on for a time, but expenses 
without remuneration could not be endur- 
ed very long. Mr. Barker had not alluded 
to one of the advantages steam might give 
to the natives of India. In fact, until they 
could he induced to abandon their preju- 
dices, there could be no hope the project 
would receive such encouragement from 
them as would yield any great profit to 
the projectors. He hoped to see the day 
when they would adopt the example of 
their enlightened countryman, Uammohun 
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Roy, especially when it would but take 
the same time to go to London, that they 
now employ to go on a pilgrimage to Be- 
nares. He would support the original 
proposition, because it was evident it could 
not be carried into effect without the as- 
sistance of government. Again; from 
Bombay to the Straits of Babel rnaudel 
would occupy fourteen days and consumo 
a proportionate quantity of coal ; if the 
Bombay projectors attempted to establish 
steamers carrying such a quantity of coal, it 
must certainly end in the ruin of their 
scheme. But, besides this, they must have 
another steamer in the Mediterranean, and 
for this expense a capital of no less than 
fifteen lakhs would be required, lie was 
one who originally subscribed to the fund 
here, but now lie could not recommend 
any plan but what was fixed on a firm 
basis. 

Mr. M‘ Far lan observed, that the object 
in preparing the petition was to meet the 
views of all parties. In attempting to 
discover the feelings of the community, he 
bail found that many, competent to judge, 
were of opinion that the effort should be 
made ; but that any scheme of a private 
nature would only have the effect of 
squandering away their funds; and that 
others thought that any demonstration of 
public feeling ought to be backed by 
money -subscriptions. 

Mr. Dickens considered that no person 
could object to aiding' in raising a small 
sum for the furtherance of the petition, 
which would only lie a necessary means to 
the end. As far as he understood Mr. 
Turton, he had consented to petition the 
Court of Directors, though he expected 
nothing from them. It would have been 
as well had lie abstained from reflections 
throwing obloquy on their past conduct, 
lie (Mr. Dickens) did not know their 
motives for having once refused their co- 
operation in one plan, but he did not draw 
reasons from the past to judge of the future; 
and he hoped that the Court of Directors 
had understandings to be convinced ; but 
if they could not he brought to the more 
enlarged and statesmau-like view, and if 
they would adhere only to speculations of 
profit and loss, lie hoped that something 
like means of coercion would he discovered, 
— something that would compel them to 
adopt larger views than those of a merely 
mercantile character. 

The amendment was then put to the 
vote and lost, and the original motion 
carried. 

A committee was then appointed to 
prepare and forward the petitions. 

It was then proposed by Mr. M'Farlan, 
That* although in the opinion of this meet- 
ing* permanent success can only be expected from 
the continued support, of the public authorities* 
yet the creation of a fund by private subscription 
may, nevertheless, induce an earlier adoption of 
active measures, and be useful as a proof of the 
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earnest and anxious sea) of the Indian public; and 
to this end It Is resolved, that a subscription be 
opened for the general prom <rt ion of steam navi- 
gation between England and India.” 

To which an amendment was proposed 
to the following effect : 

" That it appears to this meeting most desirable 
to evince a sympathy in the public spirit mani- 
fested by the community of Hominy by their 
efforts to establish a communication between that 
presidency and Sues by steam ; and that the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta do cordially co-operate with 
them In their endeavours to accomplish the object, 
by immediately raising subscriptions without bind- 
ing themselves to any specific plan.” 

Sir E. Ryan here said he would make 
a few observations, not as chairman of the 
meeting, but as a private individual. He 
believed he should have full credit with 
those present when he said, that no one 
could be more cordial on the subject of 
steam communication witli England than 
he was ; hut there was a reason on which 
he opposed parts of both the propositions 
now submitted, for there were parts in each 
with which he agreed. He did not oppose 
them on the ground maintained by .Mr. 
Turton, which he thought was the narrow 
ground; hut lie considered this as a ques- 
tion of interest between the government of 
India and that of England ; and lie could 
not understand the opposite to a proposal 
which must improve the government of tlie 
country, by bringing, in effect, the govern- 
ment and the governed nearer together ; 
one which would afford the means of the 
most speedy redress where injury had been 
sustained. Look at the question of the 
Dutch embargo ; having steam-communi- 
cation, hud war followed, what would have 
been the consequence ? Among other 
results, we would have been enabled 
speedily to take Java. Tlu-n, again, in 
the event of a war with Russia, might not 
great advantages he derived with regard to 
the protection we could obtain, by means 
of stcam-communication, for our Eastern 
possessions? These were the main points 
on which he considered the subject ; he 
put considerations of profit and loss entirely 
out of the question, and thought they had 
sufficient grounds for calling on the go- 
vernment of England for assistance. Mer- 
chants might undertake the scheme for 
proAt; but they were not the individuals 
on whom they should place the most 
relinncc; for however expensive it might 
he,— -and be believed that 100,000 would 
not suffice to carry it into full effect,-— 
they should cuH upon the people of Eng- 
land to. expend that sum, — a miserable 
amount compared to the glory and advan- 
tages they' as a nation would derive from 
it. Therefore, liis opinion did not accord 
with the two propositions lie had read. 
The first observed “ that although per- 
manent success can only he expected from 
the continued support of the public autho- 
rities' '-^according to his belief, it could 
not otherwise exist at all, on a large scale, 
— “ yet the creation of a fund by private 


subscriptions may nevertheless induce an 
earlier adoption of active measures,” &c. 
— It was his opinion that they wanted no 
such administration. Would they raise 
a lakh for the purpose ? Even this would 
fall far short of what would be required. 
It would be absurd to go to the govern- 
ment and say “ Here is a lakh of rupees 
to induce you to take up our scheme 5 ” 
hut we should go to them and say, ,f You 
have the money of the nation, our money, 
among the rest; we call upon you to 
advance a portion of it in support of a 
national benefit.” Rut individuals should 
not be culled on to pay their small amounts. 
This was one principal part of the propo- 
sition lie would oppose ; but in that part, 
which referred lo the generous and active 
share Bombay bad already taken in the 
proceedings, be entirely concurred. Pri- 
vate means did not appear at all likely ta 
effect the end in view ; but when be saw 
it required of the community to give sub- 
scriptions, without specifying any plan, 
lie thought it highly objectionable in every 
way. Rut if |iie resolution moiciy rested 
on forwarding a petition, properly drawn 
up and carefully worded, lie thought they 
might look for success. Every one knew 
the severe calamity that had befallen this 
place, and lie thought it would not be right 
to work on the sympathies of the inhabi- 
tants, whose riicuinslanccs had been so 
much reduced, unless it could be seen that 
there was an end adequate to meet the risk. 
Sir Edward proposed the following Amend- 
ment : 

** That it appears to this meeting most desirable, 
that we should express the deepest sympathy in 
the public spirit manifested by the community of 
Dorn hay, by their efforts to establish communi- 
cation between that presidency and Sue/, by steam ; 
but, in the opinion of this meeting, it is not 
desirable that we should suppoit their scheme by 
subscriptions, it being our conviction that steam - 
cominiiniralion In -tween India and Mn^land can 
only be effectually promoted by the government 
here and at home. 

After some remarks, from different 
speakers, for nod against private subscrip- 
tion, 

Mr. L. Clarke objected to the plan of 
a subscription, unless it could be shewn it 
would attain the object they intended. It 
was decided that the Bombay plan was 
crude and ill -digested, and yet the sub- 
scription, that was to be handed to the 
people of Bombay, was in support of a 
plan which it was known would not succeed. 
There was, ten years ago, a meeting in this 
hall for the purpose of steam-navigation, 
and Rs. 80,000 had been raised ; but what 
had been done with that sum? The result 
showed that nothing could be ell eel ed by 
private funds, and the attempt to raise such 
would he a mere plundering of the public. 
He did nut think that more than Us. 5,000 
could now he collected ; and that sum put 
forward, as nil they could do, would lead 
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to positive mischief. If they had no money 
to give, let them give opinions, and send 
with one petition a lakh or two lakhs of 
signatures. A subscription here must be 
vary trifling, and at least twenty lakhs 
would be necessary. The receipt of letters 
at the post-office was three lakhs, and if 
the monopoly were vested in a company, it 
would far * exceed that amount. Then 
propose to the merchants of England, and 
they 'might come forward. 

Mr. Turton, though he did not anti- 
cipate the same results with other sup- 
porters of the resolution, opposed both 
amendments. He had a decided confi- 
dence in the virtue of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and until it could he shewn 
that the scheme would not entail a loss, he 
felt certain that they would never have the 
support of the government at home. They 
would say, you have a government of your 
own, and we should have to go hack to the 
Court of Directors, who might refuse to 
listen to our account, and we might then 
comeback to our subscription. 

Sir E. Ryan thought that the benefit 
to be derived by eighty millions of per- 
sons, should not for a moment be placed 
in comparison with questions of minor 
import. If' they looked at the state of the 
Isthmus of Suez, they would find that it 
was necessary to adopt measures and pre- 
cautions that could only be adopted by 
government. He repeated that the ques- 
tion was a national one, and that, even if 
the necessary funds could be raised, it 
could not be carried on without the co- 
operation of the British and Indian Govern- 
ments. 

Sir E. Ryan’s extra -amendment was 
then put, and carried by a majority. 

The meeting f which polled seventy-five 
persons) is stated to have been one of the 
most numerous and highly respectable ever 
assembled in Calcutta, and to have included 
men of high standing in the civil service, 
several of the leading barristers, military 
officers, some of the principal merchants, 
several rich natives, and a general mixture 
of the society, among whom there were 
few who went from mere curiosity. 

The Calcutta community, which is 
excited to the utmost on this subject, appear 
to have been disappointed at the result of 
the meeting, there having been a strong 
disposition, at the Presidency and in the 
Mofussil, to push the Bombay project 
without waiting for aid from government. 
The Calcutta Courier , which at first con- 
sidered the arguments in favour of an 
appeal to the ruling authorities as quite 
irresistible, and argued that the ministers 
of the crown, “ who are now really the 
rulers of India," would not refuse or delay 
compliance with the application, sub- 
sequently qualified this opinion ; stating 
that the proceedings at the meeting, far 
from suppressing the zeal of the advocates 


of an immediate subscription, had irritated 
their impatience $ that it was now suffi- 
ciently manifest, that the resolution not to 
support the exertions of the Bombay com- 
munity, did not speak the sense of the 
community in Calcutta ; that the show of 
hands, by which it. was passed, was {wall ; 
that it was but a sort of negative majority, 
while the real majority of those who were 
present gave no vote at all upon the ques- 
tion ; and that c< the expediency of giving 
or discouraging support to the Bombay 
subscription rests upon the degree of pro- 
bability that a sufficient sum may be rinsed 
to carry the object of that subscription. into 
effect." 

The subscriptions on the 29th June 
amounted to 40, 135 rupees : amongst the 
subscribers are Eord Win. Ben thick, 
2,000, the Bishop of Calcutta, 1,000, 
Sir J. Franks, 1,000, Sir E. Ryan, 1^000, 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 1,000, and several 
natives. In the letter enclosing his sub- 
scription, Sir E. Byan observes: “ I have 
clone all I can to expose what I consider 
still to be a delusion — but I have a right 
to risk my own money upon any chance, 
though not, with my views, to induce 
others to subscribe. Sincerely and most 
heartily do I hope to find 1 am mistaken 
ill all my notions." 

The writer, to whpm we have before 
alluded, under the signature of “ Indo- 
philiis," treats the resolutions of the 
meeting and the arguments used there* 
with, great contempt. He observes :,-r« 
“ The depositories of the influence and the 
greatest portion of the wealth of the 
country, it is our duty to set the exainr 
pie of making a personal sacrifice to secure 
for her the invaluable boon of a rapid com* 
m unication with the mother country* As- 
the stipendiaries of the state and the con- 
tributors of the smallest proportion of its- 
burdens, we arc bound in gratitude to 
take this opportunity of rendering her 
some return for the extraordinary privi- 
leges conferred upon us. But, say the 
breeches-pocket-men, the waiters upon 
the generosity of the Court of Directors, 

‘ Charity begins at home!* To be. sure 
it does : and have we English not a 
peculiar personal interest in the establish-: 
meat of a steam-communication ? v The 
natives of the country are not directly 
concerned at all. The only benefit they 
can derive is indirectly, from ithemaprowad 
system of government which, is -lively to 
result from the measure ; but bow. dii$er- 
ent is it with us 1 Many of us haye the 
whole or a portion of our families in 
England. All of us have relations there. 
We are all deeply interested in the events 
which are passing in Europe. We have 
all of us a direct personal interest in the 
establishment of a speedy conveyance of 
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our letters, or ourselves or families. 
Shame upon the Bdfehratta Ditch majority, 
who derate to pay nothing and enjoy all. 
The adiigte of ‘charity begins at home,* 
has never been carried to such a mons- 
trous extent as this any where except in 
India/* He inveighs against future pub- 
lie meetings, in the existing state of the 
society, which, he says, are ruled by the 
lawyers. “ The majority, at the late 
meeting, gave the sense of the lawyers 
and the korse-leeckes of Calcutta.** He 
observes : “as the monopoly of the Com- 
pany was succeeded by the mercantile 
oligarchy of the agency houses, so the 
latter has been replaced by the agents or 
partners of London and Liverpool houses, 
who trade upon their own capital, and 
consequently draw the whole profits of it 
themselves, instead of having to give the 
better share to the services. As might 
be supposed, they are all thriving, flourish- 
ingmen. Their star is evidently on the 
ascendant. They are all in the highest 
spirits, and more than one of them are 
already gone home with fortunes. ** lie 
recommends that a subscription took be 
sent round to every station in India, and 
that every man contribute according to his 
means. “There are 74 native infantry 
regiments and 23 of cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers, with an average of sixteen 
officers present in each. Ten King’s 
regiments with an average of thirty offi- 
cers, and about 350 medical officers pre- 
sent on this establishment, making a total 
of 2,202 officers. Supposing, therefore, 
they were to give on an average only 
twenty-five ruj»ees each, it would be 
55,056 rupees. There are 450 civilians 
present on this establishment, whose sub- 
scriptions will certainly not amount to 
less than 100 rupees each, which will be 
45,000 rupees more ; and besides this, vve 
have the whole of the European mer- 
cantile community, and all the natives 
throughout the country.** 

On the 22d June, a meeting of the 
subscribers to the “ New Bengal Steam 
Fund “ took place at the Town Hall, to 
consider the measures proper to be adopt- 
ed for furthering the object of the sub- 
scription j the bishop in the chair. 

The right rev. chairman avowed him- 
self ^enthusiast in the cause, and re- 
commended the election of a committee. 

Mf. McFarlahe proposed a list of per- 
sons t«f Corhpbse a committee, compre- 
h&tfdirigtell Masses, scientific, mercantile, 
civll/t ahd military men, gentlemen of 
influence'; natives, and an East- Indian, 
(hi*. Kyd) «o that the public might have 
an efficient wortring committee, such as 
only ifeed- issue their plan to secure gene- 
ral confidence. 

After some changes and additions of 


names, the following resolutions were 
agreed to : 

" That this meeting will support with unabated 
zeal the measures adopted at the general meeting 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta, held on the J4tn 
instant, for the purpose of petitioning the public 
authorities connected with the government of 
India for the establishment of a steam communi- 
cation with England, and will adopt all other 
measures calculated to obtain that end. 

'* That a subscription he Taised in furtherance 
of the above purpose, and that the following gen- 
tlemen be appointed a committee, to be deno- 
minated * the Committee of the New Bengal 
Fund.’ 

Mr. D. McFarlan, Mr. J. Willis, 

Captain Forbes, Mr. C. J. Middleton 

Dwarkannuth Tagore, Mr. T. E. M. Turton, 
Mr.W. H. Macnaghten, Mr. James Kyd, 
Muthoomauth Mullick, Captain Steel, 

Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. Cockerell 

Mr. C. B. Greenlaw, and 

Mr. B. Harding, Mr. R. S. Thomson 

“ That the Union Bank be the treasurers, and 
that whenever the amount of the subscriptions on 
hand shall be 1 ,500 rupees, 1 ,000 of that sum shall 
Ire invested in Company's paper, so that no sum 
exceeding rupees 500 be ever allowed to Temain 
permanently in the treasurer's hands. 

•• That the committee be instructed to realize 
the amounts already subscribed as speedily as pos- 
sible, and to use their utmost endeavonra to pro- 
cure additional subscriptions; and that no sum or 
sums paid into this fund be considered as part of 
the Bombay joint stock, or of any other joint 
stock fund. 

" The the committee immediately apply them- 
selves to the consideration of the means l>y which 
the communication now interrupted by the laying 
up of the Hugh lAmUsay may be, first, most cer- 
tainly, and secondly, most speedily re-opened; 
and they be authorized for that purpose to seek 
the aid of the Supreme Government, and endea- 
vour to obtain the aid of tne East- India commit- 
tees formed at home, add that they report to a 
general meeting of the subscribers when they 
shall have come to some definite conclusion. 

" That, in furtherance of the foregoing reso- 
lutions. the committee make every enquiry in 
their power into the feasibility of the plan pro- 
posed at Bombay, entering into immediate com- 
munication with the committee at that place, as 
well as with those which may be formed at Ma- 
dras, Ceylon, or elsewhere in India. 

“ That, at the general meetings referred to in 
the fifth resolution, if it shall appear to the 
majority of the subscribers and proxies present in 
number ami amount, that there is a fair and rea- 
sonable prospect of the plan proposed by the com- 
mittee being successful, it shall be competent for 
such majority to direct the whole or any portion of 
the funds subscribed to be paid in aid of that plan, 
and that the decision of such majority 9hall be 
binding on each individual subscriber. 

*' That a period of not less than six weeks shall 
elapse between the publication of the committee’s 
report in the public papers of this presidency and 
the calling of the general meeting of subscribers 
to take it into consideration, and that subscribers 
resident beyond the precincts of the town of Cal- 
cutta be entitled to vote by proxy or by letter, 
should they desire it; otherwise the sense of the 
majority or viva voce and written votes to decide 
the matter. 

*< That the committee be authorized to disburse 
such small sums as may be found necessary for 
stationery, copyists, and printing. 

“ That the committee may be added to at any 
public meeting of subscribers, but not by the com- 
mittee themselves ; and that it shall be imperative 
on them to call a meeting of subscribers once in 
every six months or oftener, if they think fit, for 
the'purpose of submitting to them a report of their 
proceedings, and a statement of their accounts." 

The bishop, in returning thanks for the 
usual concluding vote, urged zeal and 
perseverance, and the encouragement of 
small subscriptions, which from their 
number were generally more effective than 
(2 G) 
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large donations. He did not think that 
ultimately there would be any want of 
funds, but hoped also that the government 
here and at home would unite with the pub- 
lic to give permanence to the project. He 
felt convinced that the people of England 
would be deeply interested in the scheme, 
and that there was not a man there who 
would not subscribe towards it. 

A steam-subscription committee has 
been formed at Agra and 1,200 rupees 
collected, which, the committee state, in 
a letter to Bombay, will be reserved until 
a satisfactory modification of the Bombay 
plan shall have been effected ; adding 
their “conviction, that were the rules 
modified as recommended, a considerable 
subscription would be raised at this and 
the neighbouring stations.” The Agra 
committee desire that every subscriber 
shall participate pro rata in the profits. 
They also urge the expediency of direct- 
ing the purchase of a steamer ready for 
sea in England, instead of attempting to 
build one at Bombay. 

Another committee has been formed at 
Delhi, which lias raised subscriptions in 
that city, Futtyghur, Kurnaul, Bcawr and 
Meerutt. 

MR. COCHRANE AND THE “HURKARU.” 

Mr. John Cochrane, the Company’s 
standing counsel, having taken just of- 
fence at a paragraph which appeared in the 
1 Benfjat Hurkaru. (in its report of the pro- 
ceedings at the Steam- Navigation meet- 
ing), calculated to expose him to con- 
tempt and ridicule,* sent Ensign Lu ms- 
den, of the 36th N. I., with a message to 
Mr. James Sutherland, the present editor 
of the Hurkaru , demanding “personal sa- 
tisfaction.” IUi\ Sutherland placed the 
affair in the hands of Mr. Win. Cobb 
Hurry, explaining to him that Mr. Smith, 
the proprietor of the Hurkaru , had, at his 
(Sutherland’s) representation, struck out 
the offensive passages from the dawk edi- 
tion, and adding that lie (Sutherland; was 
“ not in the habit of interfering with the 
reporters.” Mr. Hurry explained the 
matter to Mr. Lumsden, but the latter 
stated that “ no apology could be taken,” 
and requested that a time and place might 
be appointed. Mr. Hurry, in reply, ob- 
served that “ he had not offered any apo- 
logy on the part ol Mr. Sutherland ; ” that 
Mr. Cochrane had been informed by the 

* Thopara^rajili was rs follows : “Mr. Cochrane 
then favoured the meeting with a long, uncon- 
nected, enthusiastic speech, full of poetry and me- 
taphor, which bids utter defiance to all the myste- 
ries of stenography. The meeting frequently in- 
terrupted him with shouts of laughter, one of 
which drew forth the following 7 notation : * laugh 
not, or I’ll tear you to pie cs •’ From the general 
tenor of the speech, we understood it to lx* favour- 
able to the JJomliay scheme, and opposed to any 
thing that tended in any way to divert attention 
from it.” 


latter, tlmt “ the reporters were not under 
his orders that, “ under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Cochrane cannot be per- 
mitted to fix upon a person who has given 
no offence to him,” and that he (Mr. 
Hurry) “ must, therefore, decline per- 
mitting Mr. Sutherland to meet him, espe- 
cially ns Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the 
Hurkaru , has frequently, in the most pub- 
lic manner, announced his own responsi- 
bility for every thing that is inserted in 
the paper.” 

After this exoneration of responsibility, 
Mr. Cochrane, very naturally, turned to 
Mr. Smith, to whom Mr. Lumsden wrote 
that, as lie lmd been declared to be “ en- 
tirely answerable for any thing that ap- 
pears in the Hurkaru*' he (Mr. Lumsden) 
requested Mr. Smith would give “ imme- 
diate personal satisfaction to Mr. Co- 
chrane.” 

Mr. Smith replied that lie had “ con- 
sulted a friend,” and was advised to de- 
cline complying with this call, “because 
the circumstances of the case did not 
warrant the demand.” He added that 
he was also “advised,” that the report 
was correct ; that “he would, therefore, 
abide by it and was ready to defend it 
and lie requests “ that any future com- 
munication may be sent to his attorney.” 
Mr. Smith, with tradesman-like tact, inti- 
mates, in a postscript to his reply (which 
is in a letter to Mr. Lumsden), that Mr, 
Cochrane owes him, the sum of 862 sa-rs., 
the amount of a promissory note seve- 
ral •laps overdue, and he w r ould “ feel 
obliged” by his sending the money forth- 
with, “ to avoid the trouble and expense 
of legal proceedings !” 

Mr. Cochrane, upon this, posted Wm. 
Cobh Hurry, Esq., Mr. Sutherland and 
Mr. Smith “ as cowards, for refusing him 
the satisfaction of a gentleman.” 

Mr. Ilurry noticed this step, in a 
straightforward manner, by a publication 
under his signature, declaring that “ Mr. 
Cochrane never, 011 any occasion, de- 
manded such satisfaction from him, and 
that Jit; never had any dispute with him 
in his life;” and that he “consequently 
denounces him as a public liar , a disgrace 
to the honourable profession of the law, 
and unworthy of any notice from a gen- 
tleman, except this public refutation of 
his scandalous falsehood.” 

The proprietor and irresponsible editor 
of the Hurkaru met the affair in a diffe- 
rent, but quite characteristic manner, by 
venting a quantity of low abuse of Mr. 
Cochrane in the columns of their paper. 

Mr. Cochrane contented himself with 
complimenting Mr. Hurry and Ills friends 
upon their admirable conversarffry fn the 
vocabulary of vulgar language, and asks 
why the pecuniary demand was not made 
at the first interview, and whoever heard 
of pecuniary matters being mingled with 
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such transactions by the advice of any 
man who calls himself a gentleman ?” 

Mr. Smith doses the affair by acknow- 
ledging “with much satisfaction,” that 
Mr. Cochrane had paid him the 8G2 ru- 
pees. He seems, therefore, to have been 
the only person 44 satisfied.” 

MILITARY FUND. 

A correspondent informs us that a do- 
cument has been lately circulated to the 
army liy the Directors of the Military 
Fund, proposing to cancel certain articles 
of its rules and regulations, on the ground 
of their holding out benefits not likely to 
be realized in consequence of the present 
state of its funds. lie states that the 
benefits the articles promised are those 
which were probably the principal induce- 
ments with many to become subscribers 
to the Military Fund, and that they apply 
wholly to those who stand in especial 
need of pecuniary assistance at a time 
when sickness ami misfortune weigh hea- 
vily upon them . — India Gaz. May 31. 

MB. WOLFF. 

The papers of this presidency continue 
to touch upon the controversy between 
Mr. Wolff and Lieut, Burnes (who is now 
in England); some conclude the reve- 
rend gentleman “ mad others have less 
charity. We take leave of the subject 
with the following extraordinary letter 
from Mr. Wolff, dated 44 Hyderabad, June 
■V* and addressed 4 4 to the Public in 
India — 

41 Dear Friends : — Having now taken 
leave, and hope for ever, from Mr. Burnes, 

I would consider myself to be dishonest 
by no! laying before you the. whole of the 
circumstances to which Mr. Humes al- 
ludes, with regard to my frequently cast- 
ing out devils. 1 told him the following 
fact. In the year 1828, when I left with 
my wife the city of Cairo for Jerusalem, 
one night, when sitting in our tent, and 
the Arabs near the fire, one of them, Ilnj 
Ali by name, was talking. Whilst he was 
talking, a horrid voice caiue out of him — 
it was like the voice of the tormented spi- 
rits in hell. I asked the Arabs, what is 
this ? — Arabs ; ‘The Devil!’ My wife 
trembled all over. One of the Arabs said 
to the Devil, ‘in the name of Muliam- 
ined, the Prophet of God, be silent!* 

“ Devil . 1 don’t know Miiliamnicd ; 
Muhnmmed is a pig ! 

“ Myself (to the Devil). In the name 
of Jesus be silent ! 

“ Devil. Who is near me ? is Elijah 
near me ? . 

44 Myself. In the name of Jesus, be si- 
lent ! and the Devil was silent ! 

“ The same circumstance happened 
again the second night, and I silenced him 
again with the name of Jesus ; but as we 


observed that the Arab was a great blas- 
phemer and a profligate, I made not Use 
of the name of Jesus the third night ; but 
Ahmed, a Bedouin, who became through 
this circumstance a believer, made use of 
the name of Jesus, , and the Devil was si- 
lenced. 

41 The circumstance was reported on 
our arrival at Gaza to the Governor, who 
reported it to Abd- Allah Pasha, the late 
Pa. -h a of Acre. 

44 With regard to my one interview with 
Christ at Bokhara, it is as follows. Xu 
speaking with Burnes on this subject at 
Cabool, I introduced itwith Dr. Johnson’s 
and Leibnitz’s be lief about apparitions, as 
Paul did Arat us the poet, in Acts. xvii. 
28 . 

44 When my mind oric evening was very 
much cast down, having been accused to 
Gosh I3ekic as a llu.ssi.in, I wept, when 
suddenly a splendour covered my room, 
and the voice * Jesus enters !’ thundered 
in my cars. I saw suddenly Jesus stand- 
ing upon a throne, surrounded by little 
children, mercifully and kindly looking at 
them. I fell down and worshipped, and 
the vision disappeared ! This is the one 
instance I mentioned to Bnrncs. 

4k But now one similar instance more, 
which I never mentioned to Mr. Burnes. 

11 When arriving at Malta, for the fifth 
time, in the Lazaretto from Macedonia, 
my mind was very much cast down, for a 
horrid hypocrite had imposed upon me. 

1 walked about in my room and said, “ I 
am afraid my whole trial of converting the 
Jews is in vain !* when suddenly my room 
was transfigured, and I believed I was in 
new Jerusalem. Jesus Christ, surrounded 
by Abraham, Isaac;, and Jacob, and the 
apostles, walked about in the street ! 
Paul, with a crown upon his head, turned 
to me, and said, if I remember well, these 
words : 4 Now it is otherwise; you have 
not such a beautiful crown as myself, but 
still you have a crown !’ The daughters 
of Jerusalem were devoutly looking out 
of the windows, saying, when Christ ap- 
proached, 4 now lie lias his tabernacle 
with men !’ Some of the saints were look- 
ing about, and said, 44 who are these ships 
coining from distance, as the doves to their 
windows?’ The others replied, ‘theseare 
the ships of England!’ and the visions 
disappeared !** 

NEW CANAL. 

The lock gates, at the Chitpore end of 
the new canal, were opened this morning 
at half-flood, and the tide of the river was 
allowed to run for some hours into the 
salt-water lake, until it fell again to a level 
with the latter. It is a remarkable feature 
of this canal, that, at the distance of about 

miles, it connects tide-waters, which 
are never at an equal level, except for a 
moment at intervals of about 6 hours, — as 
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the tides of the lake and river always cross 
each, llie f)66d-tide In tlife river sets in 
from^to $ hoars earlier than in the lake, 
accOrdlng’tothe time of year; never rising, 
in the N.E. monsoon, above 4 feet from 
the extreme low water level, nor above 
6 feet above that level during the opposite 
season, except in heavy storms, when the 
accumulated rain and inundation of the sea 
sometimes raise the surface of the lake a 
fikit or two higher. The ordinary river 
tides, however, rise and fall 12 or 14 feet, 
the maximum difference being above 20 
feet ; and during the freshes the river sur- 
face is almost constantly higher than that 
of thte lake, although there is a very close 
correspondence in their mean levels. If 
therefore the new canal gates were left 
always open, the river tide would some- 
times run through with a velocity of 4 or 
5 miles an houriin the high freshes of Sep- 
tember and October, when the differ- 
ence of level, at the two extremities of the 
canal, may be 10 or 12 feet. — Cab Cour. 
June 25. 

DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

Reg. VI. 1833 rescinds so much of 
Reg. XV. 1820, as provides that where 
imports are detained for undervaluation by 
the officers of the customs, the importer 
should receive the amount of his own 
valuation, with 10 per cent, in addition 
thereto. It is now provided, that the iin- 
porter shall only be entitled to the amount 
of his own valuation ; and that the duty 
shall be deducted therefrom, instead of 
being paid out of the proceeds of the goods 
detained. 

BENGAL MEDICAL FUND. 

We have been permitted to peruse a 
revised plan of the Bengal Medical Fund, 
by the Temporary Committee of Mana- 
gers, and regret to state that our opinion 
regaining the conduct of that body has by 
no means been altered. A plan was 
drawn up by the Agra committee, stated 
to be according to the votes of the ser- 
vice, and we should have considered thut 
the course of the Temporary Committee 
of Managers, was afterwards simple and 
obvious. The first point to be ascertained 
ought to have been the members who 
were inclined to join the fund on the plan 
proposed; the second, to ascertain and 
classify the reasons of those who declined 
supporting it. It would have then re- 
maiued with the subscribers to determine 
whether they conceived such modifications 
would have been advisable, as would 
have enabled the larger proportion of the 
dissentients to become subscribers. . Se- 
condly, after receiving the proposals of 
amendment by different members of the 
service, to have submitted them with 
their remarks for the consideration of 


their brethren, instead qf presenting their 
own plan, without mqttiritt# j^gtffdrr^g the 
different opinions of the Service through- 
out the provinces. Most important alte- 
rations, we perceive, are made in the first 
section, depriving the fund, in our opi- 
nion, of a great portion of the advantages 
expected to be derived from increased 
promotion ; for, by making those who 
ought to be chiefly urged to retire, con- 
tinue to subscribe to the fund after having 
quitted the service, and given nil that is 
required of them, it thereby renders ‘the 
fund a bar instead of an inducement to 
the early retirement of those who have 
completed their period pf service.— 
Jussil Ukbar , JutieS, 

AGENT OF TIIF, INHABITANTS OF 
CALCUTTA. 

The original appointment of Mr. Craw- 
furd—we speak not of bis mission to 
England with the Stamp Petitions, but 
of the equivocal office subsequently given 
to him, — was irregularly made: it Was 
determined at a private, not a public, 
meeting confined to particular classes. 
Tile course pursued by the delegate or 
agent of those classes, was not a course 
which would have been sanctioned by 
tlie public at large. Instead of acting 
upon instructions from Calcutta, as in the 
case of the stamp and sugar petitions, 
Mr. Cruwfurd committed bis friends by 
declaring open war against the Company, 
and writing pamphlets, not for tlie pur- 
pose of eliciting truth, but in the spirit of 
party, and so full of exaggeration, that 
the cause of free trade, which he support- 
ed, actually suffered iu his hands, by the 
opportunities he gave to discredit his 
statements.-— Cat. Cour. June 22. * 


THE MOFUSSIL AND NATIVE INDIA. 

Ou/Ie . — The king has ordered his vizier. 
Nabob Kosher) od Dowla, not to permit 
any of the officers iu his employ to receive 
any pecuniary consideration by way of 
nuzzer, &e. ; they ure strictly to confine 
themselves to taking the regular fixed 
revenues of the lands, and no more, under 
pain of punishment and dismissal from 
employ ; yet, notvyitlistanding this, bribery 
and corruption still pervade every depart- 
ment as glaring as ever. 

It is said that the king lias ordered- a 
college to be erected at Lucknow, for the 
dissemination of the English language, 
and endowed it on a 'liberal scale ; he in- 
tends himself becoming its patron, and 
has ordered proficient teachers to be en- 
gaged on adequate salaries* . 

Lahore . — The vakeel of Iturree Sing 
Nulvva represented to the ruler of tlie 
Punjaub that his master had commenced 
the construction of a bridge over a portion 
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of the Scinde. river, and. that messengers 
lied been despatched to the provinces of 
the Esoph Zubees to bring the stipulated 
revenue and horsea. Heera Sing, the son 
of Dessa Sing, having arrived at the dur- 
bar from Cashmere, had a long conference 
with the Maharajah respecting the admi- 
nistration of that province. 

The rajah asked Cour Khurug Sing 
whether he possessed the requisite quali- 
fications for conducting the government 
of J^eshawur. The Cour replied that he 
conceived himself capable, with the aid of 
a valiant army Owing to the incapacity 
of Cour Shore Sing, and the existence of 
great abuses in the administration of Cash- 
mere, the rajah has an intention of repair- 
ing thither himself, should lie have leisure, 
as Sirdar Counah Sing seems to be very 
desirous of having one of his sons up- 
pointed governor of Cashmere. 

The courtiers stated that the ruin and 
depopulation of Cashmere wus owing 
more to the oppression and tyranny of 
Bysakha Sing than to any act of the Cour, 
who was merely the nominal governor, 
and constantly engaged in pursuit of plea- 
sure. The rajah declared his firm deter- 
mination to bring Bysakha Sing to conding 
punishment, and to place his father under 
restraint for the transgressions of his son. 

The rajah appears very anxious to re- 
move his tents from the banks of the 
Itavee to the precincts of Cashmere and 
Peshawur, in order personally to superin- 
tend the arrangement of those districts. 

Joudpore. — It appeared from the Ukk - 
bars of Joudpore, that Maun Sing, the 
mjali, being day and night engaged in 
pleasure among the nymphs of his zana- 
nah, has withdrawn himself from the ma- 
nagement of state affairs, whieh ure now 
wholly conducted by the servants of the 
raj. These individuals are not at liberty 
to hold personal conferences with him, 
on any point, however important or emer- 
gent ; whenever they have any thing very 
urgent to communicate to him, they are 
obliged to do so by means of writing. 

J try pore. — It was intimated to the 
rajah, that Colonel Lockett was desirous 
of obtaining a set of the Vedas ; direc- 
tions were issued to make a search for 
the same in the state library. 

The government have succeeded in de- 
stroying a tribe of freebooters, called 
Shugal Kliores ; they were attacked in 
their jungles ; 250 were killed, 400 taken 
prisoners, and the rest dispersed. 

jwto&tm 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

. PRIVATE UMMING. 

Tho casc of this individual (see pp. 174, 
194), who was tried by a court-martial for 


making a false charge, -in. a newspaper, 
against. a late officer . hi ,tbe oi'dpance de- 
partment, has been much commented 
upon here and at Calcutta, It now ap- 
pears that the charge itself was minutely 
and fairly investigated by a Court, of In- 
quiry, and declared by that Court tp he 
utterly groundless and vexatious, not “ one 
tittle of evidence being adduced that.pould 
in any way impeach the honesty of the ac- 
cused, a man of some fifty years' standing 
in the service, and whose life had beep one 
of unblemished integrity.” The Madras 
Her ah l adds the following particulars : 

“ But when we view the connection of 
the two parties, the accuser anil the ac- 
cused— when we consider that the latter 
was the father of the former’s wife - — that 
at his death he left to Limmiug’s wife 
llupees 12,000— that the daughters of the 
good old man were literally brought into 
Court to endeavour to prove. their father 
a thief — that no shadow of foundation was 
found by fifteen sworn commissioned offi- 
cers to exist for a charge, which could 
alone he justified in the eyes of God or 
man by a stern sense of public duty acting 
upon deliberate conviction — then can we 
only view this violation of the innate feel- 
ings of human nature with unqualified in- 
dignation, and rejoice that the band of 
justice has overtaken the unnatural cri- 
minal.” 

For this offence, the man was sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for six 
months, which is characterised as a “ se- 
vere ” punishment ! 

AFFAIRS OF MYSORE. 

The affairs of Mysore are in satisfactory 
train of reparation and adjustment, under 
the discreet management of Colonel Mor- 
rieson. A searching investigation is re- 
ported to have taken place into the causes 
of the late desperate rebellion in that 
country. Some attribute the disorders to 
mismanagement on the part of the ex- 
Uesident ; and others, to the unfortunate 
and inconsiderate relinquishment of the 
reins into the hands of an incapable and 
proiligatc prince, upon some of the non- 
interference or auti-subsidiary theories, — 
Banjul Chronieht. 

SICKNESS. 

Our obituary this day presents a cata- 
logue mournful in extent; at Masulipatam 
the mortality has been truly terrific. In 
an appallingly brief space of time we have 
learnt the deaths of Lieut. Col. Munn, 
Major Tulloh, Capt. Puget, Lieut. Brooks, 
and Capt. Crawley, of the Bark Fifeshire. 
Independent of these melancholy events, 
we have heard that His M.'s gallant 62 d 
does not number much above a* hundred 
men fit for duty ! The casualties have prin- 
cipally arisen from apoplexy; and those 
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who are acquainted with, the place will 
not view tliis iiiihappy result with asto- 
nishment, but shudder at the idea of such 
land-winds, as we have lately experienced, 
collecting increased fervour over the sandy 
plain which they traverse ip their passage 
to the European barracks in fort. 

Our accounts from the interior are still 
of &ri unfavourable nature ns regards the 
cholera: At Bangalore, Bellary, Seringa- 
pa tafn, and Shi kn poor, it still continued to 
haras* and distress the troops and inha- 
bitants^ at one time being more prevalent 
with the Europeans, then again with the 
natives, alternately changing without any 
apparent cause ; thus baffling the skill and 
setting at defiance knowledge and expe- 
rience . — Madras Herald, June. 6. 

DISTRESS OF THE NATIVES. 

The abstract from the Monegar Choul- 
try Report to June S, presents a most 
extraordinary increase. The number of 
admissions during the week is 12,017. 
against only 132 persons discharged, and 
90 deaths ; and a vsnt majority receive 
gratuitous rations, the number of persons 
set to work daily having been for some 
time back 5,935 without variation. The 
number receiving relief on the dth June 
was 30,133! Numbers are said to endure 
extreme want rather than apply at the 
Choultry, owing to the bad food supplied 
there. 

iSom&ag. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIRS OF SHOTTON ANT) CO. 

At a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Shotton and Co. on the 1 5th of May, to 
receive an account of the affairs of the 
house, and to determine upon measures 
for placing them in a train for settlement, 
Mr. Johnson submitted the following ab- 
stract statement of the affairs of the firm, 
on the 20th April : 

Debts . 


Due to Parties in India 8.33, 445 

Due to Parties in England . . 12,40,429 

20,73,874 

By Cash Balance 24,503 

By Government Promissory 
Notes, Sa. Ks. 9,400 at loti* 

per it j» 10,911 

By Bills receivable per State- 
ment 19,155 

By Invoice of Goods £1,051 

18s. 8d., at Is. lud 11,480 

By Office Furniture 3,500 

^ « 68,649 

By Balances due by Parties in 

India 15,40,C4C 

By Balances due by Patties in 

England 3,90,355 

19,85,001 


- Total Assests Rs. 20,13,650 

Estimated Bad Debts ....Rs. 96,848 


Doubtful 11,04,177, of which 
one- third estimated irre- 
coverable. 3,94,726 

4,91,574 

Leaving. . .. Rs. 15,22,076 
To meet 20,73,874 

It was resolved, ** That this meeting, 
being impressed with the importance of 
keeping the estate out of the Insolvent 
Court, are of opinion that the most advis- 
able way of winding it up will be under 
trustees and one stipendiary, on whom 
the active duty will devolve, under the. 
supervision of a Committee; that the pro- 
perty be assigned over to trustees for the 
general benefit of the creditors ; That Ma- 
jor Hicks, Mr. Beckwith, and Jeejeebhoy 
Dadabhoy, he appointed trustees ; That 
Mr. Beckwith he requested to act as sti- 
pendiary trustees upon a salary of Rs. 500 
per mensem, until the 20tli of May 1834, 
such allowance being then subject to re- 
consideration : That Mr. Johnson, the 
senior partner in this country, he requested 
to afford his assistance to the executive 
trustees, receiving a salary of Rs. 500 
per mensem, until the next quarterly 
meeting.** 

NATIVES AND THE It. It. R. A- 8. 

A Parsec of some distinction at Bom- 
bay. Man nek jee Cursetjce, procured him* 
self to he proposed a member of the Bom- 
bay branch of the lloyal Asiatic Society. 
The President supported his pretensions, 
and even proposed 44 that all natives ens 
titled to sit on grand juries should bo 
eligible to the Literary Society,” a propo- 
sition objected to by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
on the ground that it would give a pre- 
ference over their countrymen of the high-, 
est literary attainments, to those whose 
only literature was their acquaintance witli 
the English language. At the ballot, four- 
teen black-balls appeared against the can- 
didate for admi imoh. 

TRANSMISSION OF SOUND. 

“ Some gentlemen standing on one of 
the highest points of the Mahabulcshwaf 
Ilills (Sidney Point), on the morning of 
the 1th instant, distinctly heard a succes- 
sion of guns, which appeared to be a salute 
fired at Bombay on the morning of the 4th 
June (G o’clock), in consequence of the 
departure of the Earl of Clare for Poonah- 
the preceding evening. The distance the 
sound travelled must he about a hundred 
miles in a direct line, seventy of which in 
land. Sidney Point is about 4,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the pre- 
vailing wind was S. W., though probably 
there was a lull early in the morning.'*— 
Cvrresp, Bomb, Courier , June 10. 

SLAVIC TRADING. 

The Ilurkaru states that the barque 
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Maria, Laurenco , Maria Fernandes com- 
mander, has lately imported sixty slaves 
(from the £. coast of Africa) into Da- 
maun; and Don Juliao, the governor, 
knows and sanctions it ! Nay more, some 
of these slaves have been purchased by 
Portuguese inhabitants of Bombay, British 
subjects. 

STEAM-NAVIGATION, 

The amount of the subscription for the 
Steam-vessel amounted, on the22d June, 
at the Presidency, to 37,720 rupees, be- 
sides about 6,000 rupees at various sta- 
tions. 

Some curiosity having been expressed 
by the Court of Gwalior respecting Steam- 
navigation, and in particular about the iron 
vessel that was to swim on the Ganges, 
the Governor General addressed a letter 
to Scimlia, stating that arrangements arc 
in progress for the establishment of a re- 
gular communication by steam on the 
Ganges and Jumna between Calcutta and 
the provinces of Hindustan : adding, 
u Several iron Steam-boats will shortly 
arrive from England for this purpose, and, 
as your Highness cannot fail to take a 
lively interest in the novel scheme of im- 
provement winch, from the vicinity of your 
dominions to the rivers Clnimhnl and 
Jumna, must eventually add to the con- 
venience of your subjects, and extend the 
reputation of your Government, I have 
directed a short account of the principle 
of the Steam-Engine, and the mode of its 
application to carriage by land and water, 
to be prepared for your Highness's in- 
formation, and it is herewith enclosed, 
together with sonic drawings of Stcam- 
carriuges.” 


(Cartjtu 

Square-rigged vessels belonging to the 
Cochin- Chinese government now visit the 
Eastern seas. These vessels are manned 
by Cochin- Chinese, but generally have a 
person on. board (either a European or a 
native of Macao) 1<» navigate the vessel 
through seas unknown to themselves. The 
object of their voyages seems to partake 
more of the character of scientific enquiry 
than commercial enterprize, as the pro- 
duce they carry is coniparalely trilling in 
amount. These vessels have mandarins 
on board. Two went to Calcutta two or 
three years ago ; this year the whole four 
proceeded to Batavia. One went to Ma- 
nilla: lust year. “ One of their notables,** 
says. the Singapore Chronicle, “ required of. 
us, last season, files of all the Indian 
papers we could collect; and we were so 
fortunate as to be able to supply him with 
a few Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Cape, 
Canton, and Australian papers. They 


were intended for some European at court, 
who was to translate the most interesting 
portions, for the information of bis Co- 
chin- Chinese Majesty." 


IPmrta. 

Letters from Persia mention the success 
that has attended the arms of Prince Ab- 
bas Mirza, in Khorassan. The subjuga- 
tion of that country is complete, for Ma- 
homed Khan Karaec, the only one of the 
chiefs who was not quite at the Prince 
Royal’s disposal, has submitted, and has 
proceeded with him to Teheran. The 
strongest of his forts will be destroyed, 
and the government of the country en- 
trusted to other hands. The greater part 
of the troops have returned to Azerbijan, 
It is expected that the spring will open 
with another campaign. The fame which 
the Prince has acquired amongst the faith- 
ful by liberating the Persian slaves at 
►Scrakhs, a famous slave mart, and de- 
stroying that den of iniquity, may, it is 
considered, combine with other causes to 
induce him to attempt the liberation of the 
captives now in Khiva and Bokhara. To 
accomplish this, lie will probably begin 
widi Hurat, and open for himself the 
route from Tvgend to Merve, Mahomed 
Khan, of Turbot, has surrendered himself 
and his country without r« sistance, and 
Yar Mahomed Khan, of Herat, who at- 
tempted to escape from Meshed, is in an 
honourable state of confinement at that 
place. The king of Persia proposed 
marching from Tcharan before the vernal 
equinox, in order to meet the Russian 
ambassador, whom he has invited to an 
audience in the district of lower Taurus. 


cTiipr of ©ooO IQopr. 

Cape papers to the beginning of Sep- 
tember state, that dissatisfaction had been 
expressed by the colonial fishermen, in 
consequence of the repeated appearance of 
French whaling vessels in the bay, for the 
purpose of fishing. Complaints were loud 
among the mercantile part of the commu- 
nity of the stagnant state of trade, and the 
rapid decline in prices, owing, it. is said, 
to the heavy slocks of all sorts of manu- 
factured goods, and the supplies soon ex- 
pected to arrive. The weather had been 
extremely boisterous, accompanied by 
heavy rains, which was very unusual at so 
late a period of the season. A water- 
spout broke upon the face of the mountain 
on the Cape-Town side of Elsje-lmy, and 
detached about :»00 tons, which rolled 
to the plain beneath, blocking up the road 
to Simon’s- bay. The vineyards had sus- 
tained considerable injury from the tor- 
rents of water which rushed down from 
the mountqins. 
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The government plan for abolishing 
slavery lias given general satisfaction, it 
being understood that the peculiar nature 
of slavery at the Cape would be borne in 
mind in the ftiture details of the measure. 
The slaves throughout the colony were 
perfectly tranquil. 

Several experiments were about to be 
made with with the cotton plant in differ- 
ent parts of the colony. 

By the Britannia , a further supply of 
twenty-four juvenile emigrants had ar- 
rived. 


glufttralagia. 

Sydney papers to the 1st July contain 
no local intelligence of any interest. The 
Legislative Council had voted £'114,000 
for the service of the colony. A consider- 
able number of forged colonial bank notes 
were in circulation. A novel experiment 
was about to be tried in the whale fishery. 
The great drawback to the whaling 
trade being the great length of time the 
animal takes to die after being struck, it 
had been determined to try the experiment 
of dipping the lances into prussic acid, or 
of having a cavity in the harpoon in which 
should be lodged n certain quantity of the 
acid, which would flow into the wound of 
the animal by the opening of a valve, 
which it was supposed would accelerate 
the death of the whale without injuring 
the carcase. The Betsey, which was about 


[Not. 

to commence operations, was provided 
with the necessary materials, and was to 
be the first to make the trial. 

A trial has recently taken place, at 
which the late-appointed Judge Burton 
presided, regarding the legal right that 
settlers have to their land before their 
grants are issued. The judge, it ap- 
pears, decided that the government pos- 
sessed full power to resume all lands un- 
der such circumstances, thoughf he ad- 
ded, lie did not think that any govern- 
ment would do so. 

Hobart- Town papers, to the 9th July, 
state, that considerable uneasiness was felt 
in the colony in consequence of the recent 
arrivals of vessels freighted with emi- 
grants, especially the Strath fiddsay , from 
Dublin, the great majority of them being 
without any chance of obtaining employ- 
ment, and likely, from their destitute 
condition, to become objects of real cha- 
rity. The Government, it was hoped, 
would send home strong remonstrances on 
the subject. 

By a private letter, dated Freemantle, 
(Swan ltiver,) 14th June, it appears that 
the colony was progressing favourably, 
the farms getting into good order, and the 
proprietors increasing their stocks; but 
the want of money was a great evil, there 
being few individuals, excepting the mer- 
chants, who could conynand more than 
.£ 100 . 


Postscript* 


Do&tempt. 


No intelligence of a later date than is contained in the aforegoing pages had reached 
us when going to press. The latest date of the Calcutta news is July 1st., at which 
time an outline (but not the details) of the government plan for the management of 
India had been received. 

Bombay news comes down to the middle of July. No direct intelligence from 
Madras has reached us this month. 
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REGISTER* 


" Calcutta. 

‘"GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

RitlSHD DISPOSITION OF CIRCLES AND 
EXECUTIVE ENGINEERS. 

J Fort William, May 30, 1833. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general in 
Council is pleased to authorise the follow, 
i^g revised disposition of circles and exe- 
cutive engineers in the department of pub- 
lic V?ork$ : — 

Tlie several changes will take place 
under the instructions of the Military 
Board, who will adopt such measures as 
they may deem best calculated, with refe- 
rence to the public interests and the conve- 
nience of the service, to give the earliest 
effect to the orders of Government. 


Power Provinces. 

Division* Executive Monthly 

Divisions. Engineers. Salary. 

1st or Dum Dum Capt. Patton. .. . Its. 600 

2d ' or Berhaxnpore .... Capt. Garst in .... 600 

4th or Bauleah Capt. Warner .... 4<>0 

3d or Dinapore Capt. Sage Coo 

loth Or Dacca Capt. Terraneau . . 400 

Burrisaul Capt. Murray .... 300 

* } Capt ' WUwahM -1.000 

F tBIu^DfmtT). . } Capt> C ° lnett •**’ 300 
N< Benarai . } Capt * Thom »° n •• G00 


Central Provinces. 

5tli or Benares Capt. Grant .... R a. 600 

6th or Allahabad Capt. Smith 600 

7th or Cawnpore Capt. Sanders .... 7dd 

( Capt. Buttanshaw . 400 

14th or Saugor | Lieut. Fraser, j. 4(J0 

( Lieut. Fraser* i 

Kumaoon -! Lieut, Gl.isforri, > 200 

l acting ) 

JubbulporcRoad, Capt. N icolson .... 4* *0 

fth or Bareilly Lieut. Greene .... 600 

Pth or Bumllccuiid .... Abolished. 

JNbrlh - western Provi iires. 


TOth or Agra Capt. Boileau . . Bs. 600 

11th or Meerpt.. Capt. Swetenham . • 000 

12th or Kurhaul (’apt. Abbott Ooo 

Delhi Capt. be Biulc .... (ioO 

13th or Rajpootana . . . .Lieut. Reilly 3iio 

Neemuch Lieut. Goodwyn .. MOO 

Mhow Lieut. Graham ... . 300 


Cuttack Provinces. 

17th or Burdwan Capt. Bell Rs. 600 

Cuttack Mr. Berber 450 

Midnapore Mr. Pennington 450 

Balasore Mr. Rose 450 

In compliance with the recommendation 
of the Military Board, Capl. Terraneau, 
Lieut. Reilly, and Capt. Buttanshaw, to 
whose charges, under the revised disposi- 
tion, salaries are attached inferior to those 
now enjoyed by them, are permitted to re- 
tain their present allowances until they can 
be otherwise provided for in the depart- 
ment, and they will accordingly draw in 
their monthly abstracts, under the head of 
^Nal./0Mr.N.S,VoLl a.No.48. 


“Compensation Allowance,!* the difference 
between their present salaries and those to 
which they become entitled under the pro- 
visions of this order. , : fiM . 

Capt. Davidson and Lieut* Robertson 
are placed at the disposal of his B^c....t|ie 
Commander-in-chief, from tho dates on 
which they may he respectively relieyqd 
from their present 

commissions to cxfeirtrs. 

Fort William , June 13, 1833.— r With 
reference to G. Os., dated the 31 $t JVI^y 
1830, cancelling, under instructiona from 
the home authorities, the promotion of cer- 
tain cadets to the rank of 2d«lieut. 9 cornet, 
and ensign, who had been promoted from 
the date of arrival iu India, instead of 
from that of being posted to fill vacancies 
in regiments, the Right H 011 . the Gover- 
nor-general in Council directs the publi- 
cation of the following paragraph of a 
military letter from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, dated 23(1 Jan. 1833, with 
the revised orders therein mentioned, ad- 
dressed to the Madras Government. 

Military Letter to Bengal, dated 23d 
Jan. 1833. 

“ Having had occasion, in our corres- 
pondence with the Madras Government, 
to reconsider the orders issued by us in 
our military despatch to your Government, 
dated the 1 3th Jan. 1 830, on the subject of 
grouting commissions to cadets in India 
for whom there may be no regimental 
vacancies, wo herewith transmit copy of 
the revised orders w hich we have addressed 
to the Madras Government on the subject, 
and which you will consider equally ap- 
plicable to your presidency.” 

Military Letter to Fort St/ George, dated 
28th Dec. 1832. 

u 9. Having, in reference to the ap- 
peal made by the Commander-in-chief 
against the enforcement of the orders con- 
tained in paragraph 3. of our letter of the 
1 3th Jan. 1880, called for the opinion of 
our standing counsel on the subject, iveare, 
in consequence of that opinion, induced to 
recal those orders, and to direct that cadet j 
lie promoted to the rank of cornets, 2d- 
licuts., and ensigns, as heretofore, from 
the dates of their several arrivals. in India ; 
the dates of their respective commissions 
being finally adjusted on their appoint- 
ment to regiments. 

“ 10. Upon this principle you will ad- 
just the commissions of all acting cornets, 
2d-Iicuts., ensigns, and cadets, whose pro- 
motion may have been affected by our 
orders of the 13th Jan. 1830.” 

(2 H) 
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COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. S. B. GOAD. 

Head- Quarters,* Simla, June 13, 1833. 
—-At a General Court-Martial assembled 
at Meerut on the 18th March 1833, of 
which Col. H. Oglander, of H.M. 26th 
regt. of 'Foot is president, Lieut. Samuel 
Boileau Goad, of the 1st regt. L.C., was 
arraigned on the following charges, viz. 

Charges.—* 4 1st. For conduct highly in- 
subordinate and mutinously disrespectful 
towards his Exc. the Commandcr-in-chief, 
in having addressed a memorial to the 
Right Hon. the Governor- general, dated 
Camp Goojurbass, 26th Dec. 1832, in 
which memorial he ( Lieut. Goad ) states, 
* that the utter hopelessness of redress 
from his Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
one of the causes which compels the adop- 
tion of step * (meaning the said memo- 
rial) * from which he * (Lieut. Goad) 
4 would otherwise have shrunk with the 
natural reluctance of one assured that, in 
appealing from the supreme military au- 
thority, he must contend against appalling 
influence and power: and that he * (Lieut. 
Goad) ‘despairing of all redress through 
the prescribed military channel, borne 
down by inflictions which it is impossible 
for human feeling longer to endure, reck- 
less of consequences, throws himself upon 
the protection of that Government which 
he has faithfully served in his limited 
sphere, and appeals to your lordship * 
(meaning the Governor-general) ‘as the 
representative of British power and justice, 
for the protection which his* (Lieut. 
Goad’s) ‘individual wrong, and the wel- 
fare of the Indian army imperatively call 
for.* Such statements of hopelessness 
and despair of redress being totally un- 
founded. 

“ 2d. For conduct highly insubordinate 
and wilfully disrespectful to his immediate 
commanding officer, Lieut. Col. Stephen 
Reid, commanding the 1st regt. L. C., in 
having, in the said memorial, characterized 
the conduct of Lieut. Col. Reid towards 
him (Lieut. Goad) as ‘ a vindictive per- 
secution,’ a * malicious and unceasing 
tyranny,” a 4 system of degradation and 
insult,” an ‘ unprincipled assumption of 
power,” a * malignant hatred, forcing me- 
morialist * (Lieut. Goad) ‘ to proceed * (on 
the late march of the regiment) ‘ unshel- 
tered, unsupplied, though still suffering 
from severe indisposition.* Such state- 
ments being in reality unfounded, and the 
sufferings complained of by Lieut. Goad 
in the said memorial having, so far as con- 
cerns Lieut. Col. Reid, all resulted from 
Lieut. Goad’s own insubordinate and imi 
proper conduct, and the necessity imposed 
on Lieut. Col. Reid of maintaining the 
discipline of the regiment under bis com- 
mand. 

The whole of such conduct being dis- 
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graceful to the character of an officer, and 
in breach of the Articles of War.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision. 

Finding. — “ The court having duly 
weighed the evidence for the prosecution, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, is of opinion that he is 
guilty of the 1st charge. 

“ That he is not guilty of the 2d charge. 

Sentence. — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty of the 1st charge, sen- 
tences him, Lieut. S. B. Goad, of the 1st 
regt. L.C., to he suspended from rank 
and pay for the period of twelve calendar 
months.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) E. Barnes, 

Commander- in-chief. 
Remarks by his Exc. the Commandcr- 
in-chicf. 

The Commander-in-chief would have 
been glad to have contented himself with 
the verdict of the court on the 1st charge, 
without enforcing the sentence, as being 
sufficient to convince the officers of the 
army that whilst they are at full liberty to 
appeal to higher authority against his acts, 
still they are not warranted in making 
such appeal a vehicle for unjustifiable ac- 
cusations, or the introduction of unbe- 
coming language; but the state of the 1st 
L. C. does not justify any modification of 
the sentence of the court-martial. 

Tlte suspension of Lieut. Goad will 
commence from the day after the passing 
of the sentence, viz. 18th April 1833. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

J udicial and Revenue Department. 

Map 27. Mr. J. F. Ellerton, to be session judge of 
Dinagcpore. 

Mr. 11. T. It nikes, to be head assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of liajeshaliye. 

Mr. C. W. Steer, to officiate as a judge of Court 
of Appeal for division of Calcutta* 

Mr. W. N. Garrett, to officiate as session judge 
of Kajeshahye. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, to officiate as civil judge 
of Iturdwan, until further orders. 

Mr. G. T. Shakespear to officiate as magistrate 
and deputy collector of Dinagcpore. 

June 3. Mr. If. Swctenham to be magistrate and 
collector of Shahjehanporc. 

Mr. G. F. Thompson to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Shahjehanporc. 

10. Mr. C. M. Caldecott to be magistrate of 
Caw n pore. 

Mr. Robert Alexander, to be Assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 12th or 
Motighyr division. 

Mr. James Mcrccr to be principal sudder aumeen 
of zillah Furruckabad. 

17- Mr. S. T. Cuthbcrt to officiate as special 
commissioner under Reg. 111. 1U28, for division of 
Patna, during absence of Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. II. V. ilathorn to officiate os magistrate as 
well as collector of BehaT, until further orders. 

Political Department . 

April 3. Major White to retain his present office 
and allowances at political agent for upper Assam 
and commandant of Assam light infantry, and or- 
dinarily to be stationed at Blsnnath. 
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Capt. Davidson to bo principal assistant to agont 
to Governor-general, north-east frontier, stationed 
at Goalpara. 

- Lieut. Matthie to be principal assistant at Gowa- 
hatti. 

Capt Bogle ditto ditto at Bishnath, with a 
sphere of authority extending to Durung. 

Lieut. Rutherford to he junior assistant to agent 
'to Governor-general, north east frontier, deputed 
to Noagong, with a sphere of authority extending 
to Dhurumporc. 

Lieut. Fisher to be principal assistant to agent 
to Governor-general, north-east frontier. In charge 
of Cachar. 

■ June 13. Lieut. Col. Frederick Young, 35th 
regt. N.I., to be political agent in Deyrah Dhoon. 

Lieut. David Uoss, .51st regt. N.I., to be assis- 
tant to resident at Gwalior, v. Capt. Dyke. 

General Department. 

June 17. Mr. R. Walker to olliciatc as first de- 
puty collector of customs at Calcutta during ab- 
sence of Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. W. Bracken to officiate as second deputy 
collector ditto. 

Mr. H. Unwin to officiate as first assistant to 
collector ditto, in room of Mr. Bracken. 

Mr. Henry Palmer to officiate as second assistant 
to secretary to Board of Custom*, Salt and Opium, 
■Ac., during indisposition of Mr. Nepean. 

Capt. Thomas T. Harrington to officiate as 
inaster-attendant, until pleasure of lion, the Court 
of Directors be known respecting vacancy occa- 
sioned by demise of Capt. Jameson. 

The following gentlemen have respectively re- 
ported their arrival as writers 011 this establish- 
ment, viz. — Messrs. C. Chester, Jas. Maberly, J. 
J. Ward, H. S. Ravenshaw, T. K. Loyd, and Ar- 
thur Grotc. 

Mr. II. W. Hughes and Mr. E. E. Woodward 
have been permitted to return to India, because, 
although they had failed to qualify themselves 
for the public service within a reasonable time, 
they quitted Ijndia previously to the promulgation 
of the Court’s orders of the goth of July 1830. 

Messrs. G. I*. Leycester and E. A. Samuel Is, 
writers, have been reported qualified in two of the 
native languages for the public service. 

The following gentlemen have been permitted 
to prosecute their studies — Mr. S. J. Hoc her under 
commercial resident at Kecrpoy — The Hon. E. 
Drummond under joint magistrate of Monghyr. 

Furlough. — June 3. R. lbbctson. Esq., governor 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacca, to Europe. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

June3. The Rev. J. T. Jones re-appointed to 
his fonner situation of chaplain at Prince of 
Wales* Island. (IBs'’ appointment to Singapore 
cancelled.) 

25. The Rev. William Sturrock to be district- 
chapl&in at Cuttack. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Map 30, 1833.— Surg. Alex. Gar- 
den to be a presidency surgeon, v. Grant. 

Lieut. G.' L. Vanzetti, 5th N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 25th May 1833. 

The following Acting Ensigns of Infantry to he 
ensigns, to fill vacancies on establishment : — H. B. 

. Walker, from 24th April 1833, in sue. to C. Pearce 
retired; John Morrieson, 25th April 1833, In sue. 
to A. Barclay dec.; J. G. Gaitskcll, from 30th 
April 1833, ‘ in sue, to E. Morshead resigned. 

J. H. Dallas, M.D., admitted on cstab. as an' 
assist, surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. Spencer, 15th N.I., to receive me- 
dical charge of civil station of MoraUubad, until 
further orders. 
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Corp* of Engineer*. Maj. John Cheape to be 
lieut. col., Capt. Geo. Hutchinson to lie major, 
and lst-Licut. Fred. Abbott to be capt., from 10th 
July 1832, in sue. to R. Smith, C.B., retired.— 
Supermini. lst-Lieut. It. Martin brought on effec- 
tive strength of corps. 


Headquarters, May 15, 10, and 17* 1833.— The 
following division and other orders confirmed : — 
Cadet W. Vine to proceed to Berhampore, and do 

duty with 72d N.I.; date 27th April Ens. C. M. 

Bristow to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to 71st 
N.I., during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Bishop; 
date 7th May. — Lieut. S. R. Wallace to act as adj. 
to left wing 39th N.I, during its separation from 
head-qu. of corps j date 7tn May. — Assist. Surg. 
C. Finch, m.d., 13th N.I., to perform medical 
duties of Mussoorie, v. Tweddell; date 30th April. 
—Assist. Surg. I). Mac Nab, m.o.» to take medical 
charge of artillery and pioneers at Nussecrabad; 
date 27th April. — Ens. II. M. Nation to act as adj. 
to left wing 23d N.I., during its separation from 
regimental head-quarters ; date 27 th March. — 
Lieut. It. R.W. Ell is to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 23d N.I., during absence of Lieut. Piatt, on 
leave; date 7 th April. — Lieut. E.Garrct, ItfRh N.I., 
to act as adj. to infantry escort with head-quar- 
ters’ camp; date 22d March. — Assist. Surg. S. 
Win bolt to do duty with H.M. 31st regt. ; date 
23d April. — Lieut. A. Webster to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 43d N.I., during absence, on leave, of 
Ens. Elliott; date 25th April. 

Lieut. A. Horne, f>2d N.I., to do duty at Con- 
valescent Depot, Lamlour, v. Lieut, Maule, II.M. 
20 th regt., permitted to rejoin his corps. 

Ens. R. N. ltaikcs permitted, at his own re- 
quest, to do duty with 70 th N.I. at Bandah. 

May 18. — The following orders confirmed:— . 
Cadet J* S. D. Tulloch to do duty with 55th N.I. 
at Barrack pore; dale 3d May. — Lieut, and Hrcv. 
(’apt. J. E. Bniere to to act as interp. and qu. 
mast. to 13th N.I. during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Wade, and Ens. R, Grange to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 44th N.J., v. Brucie ; date 1st 
April. 

May 20 Lieut. E. Buckle, horse artillery, 

having been pronounced qualified in Persian and 
llimlooslancc by a district committee, exempted 
from further examination, except that by exami- 
ners of College of Fort William, which he is ex- 
pected to undergo whenever he may visit presi- 
dency. 

Mai(2\.—\Sth N.I. Lieut. C. Norgate to be ailj., 
v. Anson proceeded on furlough. 

K 2\th N.I. Lieut. A. S. Singer to be adj., v. 
Turnbull dec. 

3 ilth N.I. Lieut. G. E. Rollings to be interp. and 
quarter master. 

57 th N.I Lieut. C. J. Richardson to be interp. 
and qu. master, v. Darvall permitted to resign 
appointment. 

Mth N.I. Lieut. G. P. Thomas to be interp. and 
quarter master. 

Fort William, June (». — The following Acting 
Ensigns of Infantry to be ensigns, to fill vacancies 
on establishment: — Geo. Shairp, from 2d May 
18,33, in sue. to J. King dec. ; M. E. Sherwill, from 
3 d May 1833, in sue. to H. E. Peach dec. 

Mr. R. J. Brassey admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Surg. W. S. Charters, m.d., to officiate as pre- 
sidency surgeon, during absence of Surg. Nicol- 
son, or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. James Barber app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Azimghur, v. Boswell. 

Head-Quarter*, May 25 and 27- — The following 
regimental orders confirmed : — Ens. -T. S. Hors- 
burgh to act as adj. to a wing of 32d N.I. proceed- 
ing on escort duty ; date 12th May. — Lieut. C. J* 
F. Burnett to act as adj. to 8th N.I., during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Lieut. Talbot; date 7th April. 

The following removals and appointments made 
in medical department;— Surg. W. Panton to 4th 
N.I. ; Surg. J. Savage (on furl.) from 4th to 51st 
N.I. ; Surg. D. Renton, from 1st L.C. to32d N.I. ; 
Surg. A. Davidson, m.d., from 32d N.I. to 1st 
L.C. ; Assist. Surg. D. MacNab, m.d., from 3d to 
32d N.I. ; Assist. Surg. S. Holmes (on furl.) from 
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32d toad N.I. i Assist. Surg. C. McKinnon, m.d., 
npp. to id brig, hone artillery at Cawnpore. 

May 98. -Cadets G. Kirby, D. Reid, J. Aber- 
crombie, and R. Warburton to join and do duty 
with artillery division at Cawnpore. 

May 29. — The following Benares division orders 
confirmed : — Assist. Seng. A. Colquhoun to relieve 
Assist. Sum. A. K. Llndesay (who has been ap- 
pointed officiating garrison assist, surg. atChunar) 
from medical duties, civil and military, at Asim- 
gurh, and Civil Assist. Surg. G. Turnbull to afford 
medical aid to left wing 6th regt. at Juanpore; 
date 18th April. 

39fA N.I. There being no qualified officer pre- 
sent, Ens. J. S. Knox, 42d N.I., to act as interp. 
and quarter-master. 

Fort William, June 13 . — tfth N.T. Ens. Peter 
Dick to be lieut., from (ith June 1633, v. C. H. S. 
Freeman dec. 

The following cadets, who have been more than 
two years in India, to be acting 2d-lleuts. and act- 
ing ensigns, to enable them to draw allowances 
authorised by Mon. the Court of Directors : — Engi- 
neer*. H. Siddons, from .3d June 1831. — Artillery. 
David Reid, from 5th June 1831, and T. J. W. 

llungerford, from 4th do Infantry. J. H. Fer- 

gusson from 6th June 1331, and F. II. Ilawtrey, 
from 7t!i do. 

Lieut. Col. W. C. Uaddcley, c.n., 30tli N.I., to 
be a brigadier of 1st class, in Nizam's army, and 
to command Aurungabad, v. Lieut. Col. Seycrdec. 

Capt. C. J. C. Davidson, corps of engineers, 
placed under orders of resident at Lucknow, with 
a view to superintend canal undertaken by the 
King of Oude. 

Capt. VVm. Glasgow, 61st N.I., at his own re- 
quest, transf. to invalid establishment. 

June 21 . — GUt N.I. Lieut. Geo. Cumin? to lie 
capt. of a company, ami L’ns. M. C. Haddeley to 
be lieut., from I3tn June 1833, in sue. to W. Glas- 
gow transf. to invalid cstab. — Supermini. Ens. XV. 
H. Rayes brought on effective strength of regt. 

Surg. Win. Pitt Must on to be a superintending 
surgeon, to complete estab., v. Luillcw, on fur- 
lough. 

Mr. Alex. Cunningl'.am admitted to service as a 
cadet of engineers. 

Heart-Quarters* May 31. — The following regi- 
mental order confirmed - — Lieut. II. Macdonell to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to loth L.C., during 
absence on leave of Lieut. Cautley j date 2d April. 

Assist. Surg. A. Wood, .m.d., surgeon to Com.-in- 
clilef, to cittbrd medical assistance to officers of 
general staff attached to head- quarters. 

June d . — The following removals and appoint- 
ments made: — Col. A. Watson, from 5th to loth 
L.C.t Col. J. Kennedy (new prom.) to 5th do. ; 
Lieut. Col. T. Shubriok (on furl.) from 7th to 5th 
do. ; Lieut. Col. A. Duifin tnew prom.) to 7th do. 

June 8.— Lieut. W. P. Milner to officiate as in- 
terp. and qu. mast, to 31st N.I., v. Ens. Newbolt 
app. to commissariat; date of order 97th May. 

June 10. — Major J. Harris, 63d, to join and do 
duty with 33d N.I. 

9th L.C.— Cornet W. Cookson to be adj., v. 
Wemyss, permitted to resign appointment. 

June 11. — The following order confirmed: 
Lieut- Interp. and Qu. Mast. A. Tucker, 9th 
L.C., to act as station staff at Kumaul, during 
absence on duty of assistant adj. general of divi- 
sion; date 31st March. 

June 12— The following presidency division 
order confirmed Assist. Surg.T. Chapman, m.d., 
to do duty with H.M. 49th regt. ; date 26th May. 

Fort William , June 21 — Assist. Surg. John Hope 
to be surgeon to residency at Gwalior. 

June 28.— Infantry. Major Thos. Palmer to be 
lieut. col., from 1st Dec. 1639, v. J. C. B. Parke 
retired. — Major Steele Hawthrone to be lieut. col., 
from 8th Jan. 1833, v. J. Wazd retirwfcfc-Major D. 
G.Scott to be lieut. col., v. G. Engleheart re- 
tired, with rank from 20th April 1833, v. It. T. 
Seyer dec. 

Artillery. 2d-Lleut. O. F. C. Fitzgerald to be 
lst-Heut., v. G. Maclean retired, with rank from 
28th Jan. 1833, v. J. W. Scott pensioned.— Super- 


mini. 2d-Lteut. Joseph Greene brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

11W» N.I. Capt. Richard Benson to be major, 
and Lieut. J. R. Blrroll to be capt. of a corap., 
from 20th April 1833, in sue. to D. G. Scott prom. 
— Supermini. Lieut. J. E. Cheetham brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

VJth N.I. Capt. J. W. Jones to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. D. P. Wood to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. Robert McKean to be lieut., 
from 9th Jan. 1833, in sue. to S. Hawthorne prom. 

doth N.I. Ens* W. H. Iloss to be lieut., from 
21st June 1833, v. II. Wilkinson struck off by 
order of Hon. the Court of Directors. 

33d N.I. Ensr George Tebbs to be lieut., v. R. 
Riddell resigned, with rank from 4th Aug. 1832, v. 
A. F. Tytler dec. 

99th N.I. Capt. Francis Grant to be major, 
Lieut. Jumes Roxburgh to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. J. C. Ilaslock to be lieut., from 1st Dec. 
1832, in sue. to T. Palmer prom. 

67 th N.I. Lieut. A. M. L. Maclean to be capt. of 
a comp-, and Ens. Fred. Rainsford to be lleuL, 
from 25th Feb. 1833, in sue. to J. Frederick dec. 

Assist. Surg. Henj. Cell to be surg., v. J. Manly 
retired, with rank from 27th Dec. 1832, v. J. A. 
D. W.vtson dec. 

20th N.I. Lieut. E. E. Ludlow to be capt. of a 
romp., from 18th June 1333, v. H. James dec— 
Supermini. Lieut. J. Corse Scott brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

Lieut. Joseph A. Weller, corps of engineers, to 
be assistant to Capt . Drummond, superintendent 
of road between Dohly and Allah abaci. 

The following cadets admitted on establish- 
ment:— John Rogers, for artillery — J. H. L. Met- 
calf Toonc, for cavalry. — W. II. Tombs and T. 

C. 13 itch, for infantry. 

Infin'ry. Lieut. Col. James Robertson to be col., 
from 14th June v. E. 1*. W ilson dec. — Major 

13. Sisstnore to be lieut. col., from 14th June 1833, 
v. J. Holx-rtson prom. 

J.v< .V. I. Capt. Peter Tculon to be major, and 
Lieut. Joseph Corfield to be capt. of a romp., 
from 14rh June 1833, in sue. to H. Mss more prom. 
— Mipernum. Lieut. Chi llis Wright brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Head-Quarters, June 17* — Surg. W. S. Charters, 
m.d. , to take medical charge of detachment of 
olh bat. artillery at Hum Duin. 

Lieut. A. Fisher, 35th N.T., pronounced by 
examiners of College of Fort William fully quali- 
fied for app. of interpreter. 

Capt. C. J. Crane and Lieut. A. W. W. Fraser, 
invalid estab.. permitted to reside, former at Mir- 
zapore, ami latter at .Simla. 

June 18.— Surg. E. Macdonald, 9th L.C., to offi- 
ciate as superintending surgeon of Slrhind divi- 
sion, during absence of Sup. Surg. Swiney ; and 
Assist. Surg. A. C. Duncan, m.d., of loth, to take 
medical charge of 9th L.C., during Surg. Macdo- 
nald's employment as above. 


Returned to duty , from Europe. — June 6. 
Lieut. Col. B* H. Simpson, 67th N.I.— 21. Maj. 

D. Crichton, 69th N.I— Assist. Surg. C. Newton. 
—22. Capt. J.W. Rowe, 31st N.I.— 28. Lieut. Col. 

E. Wyatt, 72d N.I — Capt. John Woore, 10th L.C. 
—Capt. W. B. Girdles tone, 46th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— June 13. Lieut. Geo. Tivnins, 34th 
N.I., for health— 21. Lieut. W. R. Dunmore, 31st 

N.L, for health 22. Lieut. J. G. Sharpe, 21th 

N.I., for health. 

To Van Diemen f s Land.— June 21. Assist. Surg. 
John M*Cosh, for two years, for health. 

Cancelled The leave to proceed to Europe, 

granted on 21st Jan. last, to Assist. Surg. W. 8. 
Charters, m.d. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Mat 28. Margaret, Johns, from London 1 and 
Horieon, Bernard, from Marseilles. — Jim* 6. 
H. C. S. Bombay, Kellaway, from London— 9. 
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Hindoo, Askew, from Liverpool. — 10. H.C.S. 
Kellie Castle, Pattullo, from London end Madras. 
—II. P ompoe. Mallet, from Bordeaux, Madras, 
&c. — 16. H. M. S. Magicienne, Plumridge, from 
Madras, and Iiosslyn Castle, Richards, from Syd- 
ney, Madras, and Ennore.— 17- H.C.S. Warden 
Hastings, Sandys, from London and Madras.— 18. 
H.C. snips Castle Huntly, Johnstone, and Vansit- 
tart , Scott, both from London and Madras.— 22. 
Budora . Mackie, from Leith, Mauritius, and Ma- 
dras.— 24. Leda, Robb, from Cape and Madras.— 
2d. Agnes, Thomas, from Port Jackson, Java, 
Singapore, and Penang.— 28. America, Eldridge, 
from Boston ; H. C. S. Buckinghamshire , Shea, 
from London and Madras; Allerton, Gill, from 
Liverpool $ William, Hamley, from Greenock ; 
and Patriot King, Clarke, from Liverpool. — 29. 
Renown, M*Leod, from Greenock ; and Gentoo, 
Black, from Greenock and Bombay. July 2. 
Ktporter, Anwyl, from Mauritius, Covclong, and 
Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta . 

Junk 2. Hercules, Vaughan, for London (since 
put back). — 8. Samuel limum , Ilarding, for Liver- 
pool. — 11 . I ,'Rlise, Ballot, for Bourbon. — 22. Janet, 
Rodger, for London. — 23. Lord Amherst, Rees, for 
Singapore and Cl linn. — 2.5. Juliana, Tarbutt, for 
Loudon (since put hick). — 25. t)onnn ( Uxrmelita , 
Gray, and Brougham, Viles. both for Mauritius. 
— 30. Morgiana , Fethcrs, for Liverpool. 


Freight to London (Julyl.) — Deadweight, jB5. 
to £(i. per ton ; light goods, jZA. 10 *. to di(j. ditto ; 
Bullion at one half per cent. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


MIKTifS. 


April fi. At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. Naylor, 
illh N.I., of a son. 

7. At Muttra, the l i ly of Cant. Farrington, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

27. At Dacca, Mrs. M. A. D.ieosta, of a son. 
May 7. At Allahabad, Mrs. W. Thorpe, of a san. 
15. At Nnwecrabad, tin; lady of Lieut. W. O. 
Young, artillery, of a daughter. 

22. At Ktawali, the lady of John Stanley Clarke, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

23. The lady of F. Fumell, Esq., civil surgeon, 
Sylhet, of a daughter. 

— At Cuwnporc, the lady of Ilenry Newniarcli, 
Esq., of a son. 

24. Mr?. E. L. Turnbull, of a daughter. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Ceronio, of a son. 

27. At Durrumlollah, the lady of the Rev. W. 
S. Mark ay, of a daughter. 

23. At Ituruaul, the lady of Lieut. E. M. Blair, 
5th L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of B. Mac- 
leod. Esq., of a son. 

— At Simla, the lady of Capt. J. Moule, 23d 
Bengal N.I., of a daughter. 

28. At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of G. A. 
Brownlow, Esq., 3d L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. S. D'llozario, of a son. 
31. At Meerpore Factory, Commcrcolly, Mrs. 

D. E. Shuttleworth, of a son. 

June 3. At Ghazeepore, the lady of E. Peploe 
Smith, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Beawr, the lady of Major 11. Hall, of a 
daughter. 

6. At Calcutta. Mrs. E. G. Stewart, of a son. 

!). At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Harris, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Swinhoe, Esq., 
of a son. 


— At Calcutta, Mrs. Cha<. Boyce, of a son. 

12. At Allahabad, Mrs. L. L. Grant, of a son. 

— At Dinapore, Mrs, David Johnston, of a son. 
15. At Mlrzapore, the lady of Lieut. Col. W. W. 

Davis, 3d N.I., of ason. 

18. At Chowrlnghee, the lady of John Lowe, 
Esq., of a daughter (siuce dead). 

— At Benares, the lady of Alex. Cummlng, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Lawrence D’Souza, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. At Burrah Factory, Tirhoot, the lady of W. 
llickey. Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. Prinscp, Esq., of 
a daughter. 
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21. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. J. H. 
Hampton, 50th N.I., of a daughter. 

— In Mission Row, Mrs. Thou, Payne, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Shelverton, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of J. S. Judge, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Bracebrldge Hall, Garden Reach, Mrs. C. 
Lefever* of a daughter. 

— At Scram pore, the lady of Mr. P. Sequlra, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Luis Joseph Barretto, of 
a son. 

— At Dum Dum, Mrs. S. Cleary, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Galloway, of .1 son. 

30. At Alliporc, the lady of Robert Barlow, 

Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 20. At Meerut, Lieut. James Brind. H.C. 
artillery, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Jo- 
seph Conway Waller, Esq. 

May 25. At Calcutta, and at Chandcmagore on 
the 27 th following, Louii Adolphe Kicliy, Esq., 
judge of Chanderi ;agorc, to Miss Antoinette Elisa 
1 Icbcrard, daughter-in-law of Charles Morel, Esq., 
of Calcutta. 1 

27. At Muttra, Capt. Francis Blundell, H.M.’s 
11th L. Drags., to Quinliiia Sophia, fifth daughter 
of Lieut. Col. Kennedy, 5ih regt. Bengal L.C. 

2d. At. Calcutta, Valentine* Champion, Esq., 
indigo-planter, to Miss Mary Ann Pickett. 

June 0 . At Chinsurah, Geo. M. Archer, Lieut. 

II. M. Kith regt., second son of the late Major Gen. 
Archer, Grenadier Guards, to Eliza Mary, widow 
of the late Mathew McMahon, Esq., B.C'.S., se- 
cond daughter of Charles Mackenzie, Esq., of the 
same service. 

— At Ii.irrackr.oro, W. W. Baker, Esq., to Miss 
C. M. Ilie, daughter of the* Lite O. L. Bie, Esq., 
judge autl magistrate of Scramporc. 

lb. At Calcutta, Mr. John Gray, third son of 
the late John Gray, Esq., Register’s Oilice, Edin- 
burgh, to Mi*s Margaret Becket, only daughter 
of 1 He late Christopher Becket, Esq., of Liver- 
pool. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Swift, mariner, to 
Miss Marianne Davidson. 

12. At Fort William, Lieut. Tt. S. Tickell, 72 ii 
regt. N.L, sou of Lieul. Col. Tickell, r.n., Bengal 
eugimvrs, to Jrssev Eliza, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Bartley, commanding II. M. 43th regt. 

J.5. At Calcutta, John Cnwic, Esq., to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the late \V. .S. Greene, Esq. 

18. At Dinapore, ('apt. A. B. Clapperton to 
Miss Margaret Ann Barlow. 

20. At Calcutta, Lieut. C. Parker, fith regt. Re- 
formed Infantry, II. II. the Nizam’s service, to 
.Sarah, daughter of the late Lieut. Whitesmith, of 
the Bengal army. 

2 /. At Barrackpore, Lieut, and Adj. A. 11. Jcl- 
licoe, 55tli regt., to Georgiana Olivia, second 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. W iggens, of this 
establishment. 


DEATHS. 

May 2-k At Calcutta, Mr. John Wolfil, of the 
ship Hercules, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Webb, of the ship 
Juliana, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, widow of the late Mr. 
J. Nicks, merchant, aged 43. 

— At Bareilly, Mrs. John Archer. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Thompson, se- 
cond mate of the ship Hooghfy, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Sarah, widow of the late Mr. 
Arthur Thomas Pyne, aged 32. 

— During the late awful gales, Mr. S. E. Atkin- 
son, of the H.C. marines. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Margaret Gatting, aged 25. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard White, engineer 
H.C.’s mint, aged 43. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Loop, of the ship 
Hercules, aged 27. 

30. At Arrah, district of Shahabad, Arrabella, 
wife of Mr. Jk>hn Birmingham, aged 31. 

. — At Calcutta, Mrs. Sophia Aflcock, aged 28. 

June 3. At Calcutta, Mr. John Cook, of Pur* 
ruratollah Street, aged 38. 

5. At Berhamporc, the lady of G. G. McPher- 
son, Esq., in child-bcd. 

— At Futtyghur, John McArthur, Esq 
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6. At Calcutta, Caroline Sophia, lady of Capt. 
Charles Cowles, post-master. Diamond Harbour, 
aged 33. 

— At Lucknow, George Palmer, Esq* 

— At Bancoora, Lieut. C. Freeman, 47th Tegt. 
Native Infantry. 

7. At Sultauugunge, of cholera, James Buntlne, 
Esq., aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. James Jameson, master 
attendant, aged (10. 

— At Fort William, Lieut. Robert Birch of 
H.M. 49th regt. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. Goodwin, commander 
of the Salamanca, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Frances, wife of Mr. P. J. Dc 
Vine, aged 41. 

— At Chinsurah. Mrs. A. D. Cay per, aged 73. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. William Peters, sen., late 
head master of the Frte School, aged <X>. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. A. J. Mcndcs, assistant in 
the military department, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Jones, assistant to 
W. Storm, Esq., aged 24. 

10. At Calcutta, Miss Mai la Anne Douglass, 
aged 16. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. George Drcskell, late an 
assistant to Messrs. Macintosh and Co. at C'ossi- 
pore paper manufactory, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Matilda Cox, aged 24. 

14. At Nusseerabad, in the <i2d year of his age. 
Brigadier E. P. Wilson, commanding the Hajpno- 
tana field force, after a long and lingering illness. 

15. At Benares, of cholera, the Rev. James 
Robertson, missionary, . from the London Mis- 
sionary Society, aged 33. 

16. At Gyah, of cholera, D. C. McLeod, Fsq., 
officiating magistrate at that station, aged 25. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. C. Gregory, aged 28. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. John Batley, of Madras, 
aged 27. 

18. At Hurrah factory, Jonathan Poulson, Esq., 
of Nundanpore. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Magdalina Bean, aged 28. 

ID. At Calcutta, James Montgomery, son of 
Mr. John Henry, of the Marine Board Office, 
aged 20. 

— At Entally, Mr. John Rodrigues, aged 62. 

— At Howrah, Mr. Fred. Klhar, aged 28. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Gibson, late an 
Indigo planter of the district of Kisimaghur, 
aged 36. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. James Jack- 
son, aged 80. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. T. Monteath, accountant 
to Messrs. Colvin and Co., aged 45. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George Fleming, of the 
ship Tjrrer, aged 27- 

28. At Calcutta, Margaret Sophia, relict of the 
late Capt. Hugh Atkins Held, of the country ser- 
vice, aged 69. 


Jttabras. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

I.1EIJT. W. P. MORRIS:— -HNS. C. F. m‘kEXZIF. 

Head -Quarters, Madras , April 10, 1833. 
. — At a General Court-Martial holden at 
Moulmcin on the 31st Jan 1833, Lieut. 
Wm. Ponsonby Morris, of II. M. 41st or 
Welch regt. of infantry, was arraigned on 
the following charge : 

Charge .—' 11 For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in addressing Ens. Chas. Finch M‘Kenzie, 
of H.M. 41st or Welch regt. of infantry, 
on the 8th Jan. 1833, on the public road, 
in an intemperate manner, in the presence 
of Corporal Wm. Turner, a non-commis- 
sioned officer of the said regiment, at the 
same time in a threatening manner shaking 
a cane over him, and exclaiming “ consi- 
der yourself horse- whipped, sir." The 
above being subversive?#! all good order 


and military discipline, and in breach of 
the Articles of War.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding .—That the prisoner is guilty, of 
having addressed Ens. Chas. Finch McKen- 
zie, of the 4 1 st or Welch regt. of infantry, 
on the 8th of Jan. 1833, on the public road, 
in presence of Corporal Wm. Turner, a 
non-commissioned officer of the said regi- 
ment, at the same time, in a threatening 
manner, shaking a cane over him, and 
exclaiming, “ consider yourself horse- 
whipped, sir but the court acquits the 
prisoner of intemperance of manner, and 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman.** 

Sentence. — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty to the extent above 
stated, doth sentence him, the said Lieut. 
W. P. Morris, of the 41st or Welch regt, 
of infantry, to ho admonished in such 
manner as his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief may be pleased to direct,** 
Disapproved. 

(Signe'dJ 11. W, O’Cat.t.agiiax, 
Lieut. General. 

At a general court-martial holden at 
Moulmcin on the 31st Jan. 1833, and con- 
tinued by adjournment to the tfth Feb. fol- 
lowing, Ens. Charles Finch M'Kcnzic, of 
the 41st or Welch regt. of infantry, was 
arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge. — “ For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman 
in the following instances.” 

First Instance. — “ For grossly insulting 
Lieut. William Ponsonby Morris, of II.M. 
4 1 st or Welch regt. of infantry, on the 
Sth of Jan. 1833, by telling him, in the 
presence of Capt. Dugald Carmichael, in 
whose quarters they then were, that he, 
Lieut. Morris, had asserted an egregious 
falsehood.*’ 

Second Instance. — “For striking Lieut. 
W. P. Morris shortly after, on the same day, 
a violent blow, on the public road near his, 
Eus. C. F. M ‘ Ken zie’s house, in the pre- 
sence of Corporal William Turner, of 
H.M. 41st or Welch regt. of infantry. 
The above being subversive of all good 
order and military discipline, and in breach 
of the Articles of War.” 

Upon wliich charge the court came to 
the following decision • 

Finding on the First Instance of the 
Charge. — “ That the prisoner is * guilty,* 
with the exception of the words * grossly * 
and * conduct unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman.’ ” 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
Charge. — “ That the prisoner is ‘ guilty,* 
but as the blow was given in self-defence, 
the court attaches no criminality to the 
act.” 

Sentence.— ■«* The court having found 
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the prisoner guilty to the extent above 
stated, doth sentence him, the said Ens. 
C. F. Mackenzie, of the 41st or Welch 
regt. of infantry, to be reprimanded in 
such manner as his Exc. the Commander, 
in -chief may be pleased tb direct.'* 
Disapproved. 

(Signed) E. W. O' Callaghan, 
Lieut. General. 

Remarks by his Exc. LieUt. Gen. the 

Hon. Sir R. W. O'Callaghan. 

The Lieutenant General must dissent 
from the judgment pronounced by the 
court in the cases of these two officers. 
The circumstance of a blow or blows, to- 
gether with language of an ungcntlcman. 
like import, having passed between them, 
on the public road, in sight and hearing of 
a non-commissioned officer of the corps, 
cannot, under any plea, admit of pal- 
liation, and imperatively called, in his 
opinion, for a severe measure of punish- 
ment, though, no doubt, the court was 
influenced in the case of the junior officer, 
Ens. M'Kenzie, in its award, by motives 
of commiseration towards one so young 
and inexperienced ; still he should not, 
under the impulse of the moment, have 
so far forgotten, however provoked, that 
self-command and rectitude of bearing, 
which an officer ought, under no circum- 
stances, to lose sight of; his Excellency 
however trusts the escape he has expe- 
rienced in the present instance may operate 
as a beacon to him in bis future career. 

Adverting in the case of Lieut. Morris 
to this being the second instance within 
the short space of two years in which this 
officer has been arraigned before courts- 
martial for ungcntlemanlike conduct, that 
lie lias further been implicated in another, 
wherein a brother officer was tried for a 
gross insult offered towards him, as also to 
his conduct in other respects having been 
brought under the notice of the Lieute- 
nant General by the commanding officer of 
his corps, his Excellency shall deem it 
his duty to bring these circumstances to 
the notice of higher authority. 

Lieut. Morris and Ens. M'Kenzic, of 
the 41 st or Welch regt. of infantry, art 
now released from arrest, and will return 
to their duty. 


iSomfias. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

General Department, Bombay Castle, 
May 15, 1833.— The Right Hon, the 
Governor* in -Council has received a report 
from the committee appointed to examine 
the junior civil servants in the Oriental 
languages, that the undermentioned gen- 
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tlemen were examined on the 10th instant, 
and were pronounced to have attained a 
proficiency in the Hindoostanee language, 
which qualifies them for official employ* 
ment; the order in which they are placed 
being intended to express their respective 
degrees of proficiency. 

Mr. H. Ilebbert, who arrived in Indlaon the 2d 
March 1833. 

Mr. J. H. Pelly, junior, ditto ditto, 12th May 


2d. Ilis Lordship-in- Council has re- 
ceived a report from the same committee 
that Mr. George Malcolm, and Mr. W. E. 
Ere re have also passed, the former in the 
Mahratta, and the latter in the Guzerattee 
language. 

‘id. His Lordship- in -Council has great 
pleasure in expressing his satisfaction at 
the creditable examination of Mr. Ileb- 
bert so soon after his arrival. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

June Ifl. Mr. C. A. H. Tracey to be attached to 
adawlut at Poona, until further orders. 

Territorial Department. 

June 2(1. Mr. Josiah Nisbet to resume charge of 
duties of principal collector and political agent In 
Southern Mahratta country. 

July (!. Mr. G. II. Pitt to be supernumerary as- 
sistant to principal collector of Poonah. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS/ &c. 

Bombay Castle, June, 1, 1833— Capt. H. C. 
Holland, lst-assist. com. gen. of Poona division of 
army, to resume charge of his office from this 
date. 

June 5.— Lieut. Walter to return to his duty as 
aeting adj. to left wing of 3d L.C. 

June 20 — Refit, of Artillery. The following offi- 
cers admitted on effective strength Lieut. J. S. 
Unwin, from 3d April 1831 ; Lieut. C. H. Boyd, 
from 30th Dec. 1(131. — Lieut. H. Forster, from 13th 
May 1332; Lieut. J. M. Glasse, from 1st Jan. 
1(133 : Lieut. G. K. Mann, from 18th Feb. 1833. — 
Lieut. J. II. M. Martin to be capt., v. Schuler 

B roin. ; date Oth May 1833. — Supernum. Lieut. B. 

ailey admitted on effective strength from 6th 
May 1033, v. Martin prom. 

Mr. Alex. Walker, m.d., admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surgeon. 

June 20.— Lieut. R. P. Hogg to be inlerp. In 
Mahratta language ; date 15th May 1833. 

July 4.— Lieut. J. Munt, 26th N.I., at his own 
request, transf. to invald establishment. 

The following temporary arrangement confirm- 
ed: — Ens. R. J. Ilolmes, 20th N.I., to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to that regt., during absence of 
Lieut. Wilson, on sick certificate. 


Returned to duty , from Europe. — June 20. 
Mai. T. Leighton, 14th N. I.— Capt. A. T. Reid, 
12th N.I.— Capt. W. Ilurnett, Europ. Regt— 
Capt. J. G. Hume, loth N I— Capt. T. R. Gor- 
don, 25th N.l— Lieut. H. Coventry, 20th N.I.— 
Lieut* H. Stock ley, 7th N.l. — Lieut. J. S. Unwin, 
artillery. — Lieut. C. R. Hogg, Europ. Regt— Lieut. 
H. Cotgrave, 15th N.l— Elis. T. Poatans, 1st Gr. 

N.l 24. Lieut. If. B. Campbell, 1st N.l— July 4. 

Capt. T. R. Billamore, 1st or Gr. N.l— Lieut. E. 
P, Brett, 5th N.l.— Lieut. G. Ji. Mann, artillery. 
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FURLOUGHS, 

To Bure jw.— July G. Lfeut W. Edwards, 5th 
N.I., for health. 

To Sox.-- Lieut. A. F. Bartlet, deputy paym. at 
Deesa, for six months.— J uue 92. Surg. J. Walker, 
for six months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival e. 

Junk 15. Joftn Craig, Lawson, from Mauritius. 
—18. Minerva, Metcalfe, from Liverpool.— 15). 
Majestic, Lawson, from Liverpool.— 22. Egyp- 
tian, Lilburn, from London and Madeira.— 24. 
Diamond, llauxwell, from London and ('ape; and 
KHzdbath, Blenklnsop, and Hall , Hughes, both 
from Liverpool.— 25. Charles Kerr , Brodte, from 
London and Cape.— 26. Hero , Thompson, from 
London. 

Departures. 

June 5. Runnymede, Wildridge, for Trinro- 
mallee and Madras.— 7. La Ralguerie , Ireland, for 
Mauritius. — 22. John Crater . Lawsoti, for Mauri- 
tius. — 26. Cleveland , Morlcy, for London. — 30. 
H.C.S. Marquis of Huntley , Hine, for China. — 
July 1. H.C.S. Duke of Sussex, Whitehead, for 
Penang and China — 5. , John Stamp, Young, for 
Liverpool ; and H.C. sloop of war, FAphinstnne, 
Wells, for Persian Gulf.— 14. Ranger, Mitch in- 
son, for Liverpool.— 17. Majestic, Lawson, for 
Liverpool. 


Freight to London (July 14 )— £X per ton. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 30. At Seeroor, the Lady of Capt Charles 
Waddington, commanding engineer corps, of a 
son. 

June 12. At Poonah, the lady of E. II. Towns- 
end, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

IS). At Bombay, the lady of Wm. Bird wood. 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

20. At the Wilderness, the lady of Col. S trover, 
commandant of artillery, of a daughter. 

23. At Sholapoor, the lady of Capt. Thomas 
Graham, 1st fir- N.I., of a daughter. 

24. At Poona, the lady of Francis Shippee, Esq., 
surg. Bombay Europ. regt., of a son. 

25. At Bombay, the wife of (!. D. Gilder, Esq., 
of a son. 

27. At Bombay, the lady of H. P. Iladow, Esq., 
of a son. 

July 10. At Kirkec, the lady of Lieut. Col. Feu- 
dal!., 4th L. Drags., of a daughter. 


deaths. 

June 14. At Girgaum, of spasmodic cholera. 
Miss Main waring, aged.il. 

— At Bombay, in his 45th year, Nasserwanjee 
Nowrojee Shet, one of the principal members of 
the • * Shet family.” 

19. At Colaba, Mary Anne, wife of 'Lieut. W. 
Igglesden,. Indian navy, aged 34. 

July 4* At Ahmednbad, Mrs. White, lady of 
Lieut. CdL W. G. White, artillery. 

Lately. On his passage to the Cape, Capt. W. 
Dowell, 9th regt, N.L 

— Lieut. Col. Edward Pearson, of the Bombay 

army, . 


^Mauritius. 


APPOINTMENT. 

George Damcrum, EsVl» late an assistant pro- 
tector of slaves, to be I registrar of Admiralty 
Court. 


jiete south mwc*. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 19.— Mr. Richard Cunningham to be colo- 
nial botanist, and superintendent of botanic garden. 

Feb. 26.— The Rev. William Ullathome to be 
Vicar General of Roman Catholic establishment 
in New South Wales. 


BIRTHS. 

April 14. At Sydney, the lady of David Cham- 
bers, Esq., of a daughter. 

May 31. At Sydney, the lady of Wm. Morgan, 
Esq., of a daughter, being their eleventh child. 

June A. At Sydney, the lady of Thomas U. 
Ryder, Esa., of a daughter. 

!). At Junaii Munna, Cook's River, the lady of 
Joshua Thorp, Esq., engineer, of a son. 

10. The lady of J. It. Grose, Esq., of Parra- 
matta, of a son. 

1!). At Sydney, Mrs. Tomlins, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

June 16. At Sydney, George Townshend, Esq., 
of Travnllyn, Hunter’s River, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of J. E. Maiming, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 20. At Maitland, Mr. James Kelly, aged 57- 
MarcJt 12. Aged 53, Mary, wife of Richard 
FitzgetaUl, Esq., of the llawkesbury. 

May 13. At Sydney, Mr. W. G. Barker. 


Van Dirmen’u nanb. 


BIIlllIS. 

Jan. 14. At Launceston, Mrs. Sprunt, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. in. At Oat lands, Mrs. Lindley, of a son. 

sTpriltt. At Ren dies ham, Macquarie Ilivcr, Mrs. 
Bay ley, of a son. 

9. At Denuiston, Mrs. Wood, of a daughter. 

May ?<». At New Town, the Jady of John Bell, 
Esq., J. P., of a son. 

Jane 1. At Dunrobin, the lady of W. A. Bc- 
thune. Esq., of a daughter. 

1<>. At Hobart Town, Mrs. McLachlan, of a 
daughter. 

17. At Launceston, Mrs. P. W. Welsh, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 26. At Launceston, the Rev. R. R. Davies, 
b.t?., colonial chaplain, to Maria, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Lyttleton, Esq., late 73d regt., police 
magistrate at Launceston. 

April 26. At Jericho, Samuel Horton, Esq., to 
Miss Elizabeth Hudson. 

May 21. At Jericho* the Rev. James Norman, 
colonial chaplain, Sorcll, to Eliza* third daughter 
of Wm. Pike, Esq., of thesame place. 

June 15. At Camclford Cottage, George Edward, 
sou of the late T. T. Cock, Esq., of Vita Place, 
Messing, Essex, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John lladford, of Pyne House, Wincan- 
ton, Somersetshire. 


DEATHS. 

Jan . 3. In consequence of a fall from his hor?e, 
at Brlckcnden, Norfolk Plains, Wm. Archer, Esq*, 
sen., late of the county of Heits, England* 

May 21. At Launceston, aged 35, James Ran- 
ken, Esq., cashier of the Cornwall Bank* 

26. At lvanhoe, near New Norfolk, after giving 
birth to a daughter, Mia.' Lambe, lady of David 
Lambe, Esq. 
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( Save of ©ooJf ?l>opr, 

AITOINTMENTS. 

John Rteuart and P. van Breda, Esnra., to be 
provost and deputy provost marshal in this colony. 

The Jlev. Mr. Welsh to bo minister of church of 
Glen Lynden. 

The Rev. J. Borrow to be chaplain of Bathurst, 
Albany, in room of the Rev. W. Wright resigned. 

Lieut. R. Wolfe, PHth regt., to be commandant 
of llobbcn Island, v. Lieut. Pepper. 

Lieut. Col. Wade to be acting governor and 
rommauder-in-chief, on departure or Sir G. Lowry 
Cole for England. 

Col. Smith to be second in command, and a 
member of council. 


BIRTIIS. 

Aug. 1 H. Mrs. Thomas Elliott, of a son. 


23. At Wynberg, the lady of Capt. Mobcrly, of 
the Madras army, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July P2. At St. Simon's Town, H. Vowc, F.si|. 
of Noordhock, to Marla Josina Christina, widow 
of the Ute Joseph Trueman, Esq. 

A tiff. 12. At Cape Town, Mr. Thomas Mosse to 
Elizabeth Allice, only daughter of the late Capt. 
Wetherell, R.N. 1 

2'). At Cape Town, the Rev. George Christie to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Philip. 


DKATII. 

Aug. i. At Cape Town, Clemens Mathieson, 
Esq., aged 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDTA HOUSE. 


East- India IFottsr, Auyutl ].’>. 

A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors of Fast- India Slock was this 
day held al the Company’s Mouse in 
Lemlenlndl Street, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration important 
matters connected with the renewal of 
the Company’s charter. 

The minutes of the last court having* 
hem i read — 

The Chairman (C. Marjorihnnks, 
list,.) acquainted the court that certain 
papers which had been laid before 
Parliament since the last general 
court, were now submitted to the pro- 
prietors, in conformity with cap. 1, 
sec. 4, of the I lye-laws. 

The titles of the papers were then 
read. They were “ Copies of all 
Correspondence which had recently 
taken place between the Court of 
Directors and the President of the 
Hoard of Control,” and 44 An Account 
of Salaries and Allowances granted to 
the Company’s Servants, and to the 
Clergy in India.” 

RENEWAL OF THE COMPANY'S 
CHARTER. 

The Chairman said, lie had to ac- 
quaint the court that a proceeding had 
taken place last week in the House of 
Lords which required their attention. 
The Kast-India Hill had gone through 
the committee, and they were now spe- 
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cially called together to consider whe- 
ther they would consent that their 
commercial charter should remain in 
abeyance under the provisions of a 
bill then in the? House of Lords, enti- 
tled “ A n A <*t for effecting an Arrange- 
ment with the India Company, and for 
the better government of his Majesty's 
Indian territories.” The bon. Chair- 
man added, that the decision to which 
the Court, of Directors had come on 
'the preceding day should be read to 
the proprietors for their informa- 
tion. 

The minutes of the Court of Direc- 
tors held on Monday, August 12, were 
then read. 

From them it appeared that the 
Chairman had moved, and the Deputy 
Chairman had seconded, a resolution 
declaring that the Court of Directors 
could not recommend to the Court of 
Proprietors that they should place 
their commercial charter in abeyance 
under the proposed hill. _ 

To this an amendment was moved, 
which, after adverting to some of the 
most objectionable parts of the bill, 
concluded by declaring that, under all 
the circumstances, the Court of Di- 
rectors could not but recommend to 
the proprietors to defer to the ex- 
pressed wishes of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and to place their commer- 
cial charter in abeyance under the 
proposed bill, by which means they 
(2 I ) 
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Wotild secure to’ themselves the govern- 
ment of India fofWenty years longer. 

On. theqaestkVn, the Original mo- 
Was’ negatived, aqd : the amend- 
mefit having Bbhditie 1 the main quesv 
fiOH, 1 passeuin the affirmative.' ’ 
‘ 7< The£fc‘ Vdr6 ? then read*, '’ i; \ 

*' £he ^ Dlssfcnt 19 bf 1 the UhaiY- 

fcrtrair7C ’Marjoribanks, Esq.) and" t^c 
D^tityCimirmhh (Wl \Vigf afo,’ Esq.} # 
m 1 which, after detri i li n g the defects of 
tllfc m'eiasure, they declared that; in 
Vibtv of the subject, the Court of 
pitefeto^s would, under the provisions 
6f the bill, be little else than a more 
instrument to give effect to the orders 
and regulations of the Board of Con- 
trol. They were of opinion that it 
ivfttild be better for Government, as 
soon as possible, to take upon them- 
selves the direct government of India, 
rather than that this measure should 


of a rile of publicity, the abandon - 
nient Vf thq Intention to form it fourth 
presfdehcyj the giving up the propo- 
sition for doing away with the coun- 
cils at Madras and Bengal; tile yield- 
ing fo the Jr^presentatlo^n agdinst thfe 

ment, and the abolition of I lilteybufy 
College, callecl tfri'UiS; ^ro^rf fetors 1 ' to 
sav whether 1 these" ^dints forined ja 
symeietit ground to‘ ibduce 1 the ;Cdtfri 
of Directors fo call on the proprietors 
to reject the measure ? and* whether 
they were not doing tlieir dut^ in ask- 
ing the proprietors to agree to it? 
Under all the circumstances, tlib sub- 
scribers to the Minute said, u we have 
resolved to recommend to the proprie- 
tors to make a fair trial of the pro- 
osed charter ; and should it be found 
ereafter not to succeed, the responsi- 
bility of the failure will not rest with 


be adopted; and they could not re- 
commend to the proprietors that they 
should consent to allow their commer- 
cial charter to remain in abeyance 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Second, the “Minute” of Henry St, 
George Tucker, Esq. The hon. di- 
rector commented at great length on 
the objectionable parts of the hill, as 
well as on those portions of it which 
had been beneficially altered, lie 
also touched on the probable conse- 
quences that would result from the 
rejection of the measure, one of which 
vfcmld be, that ’ the government of 
Itidfa would be thrown into very infe- 
rijof haiids, white there would be 
placed tinder the sway of the minister 
d 'revenue of .£’22,000,000. He should 
tlietfeftrfe say, u accept the bill with 
all -its defects, and let us endeavour 
by otir Wisdom and our prudence to 
remedy its imperfections as far as we 
can.” 

Third, the “ Minute ” of John 
Thornhill, Esq, He concurred in the 
view “taken of the subject by Mr. 
Tucker, and- joined the majority of 
hfii colleagues in recommending the 
proprietors to accept of the hill. 

- And lastly, the “ Minute ” of 
Messrs'. Astell, Clarke, Raikcs, Shank, 
Gtifttdn, Alexander, Masterman, Lush- 
ington, &e. This document went 
info 5 a detail of all the proceedings 
from the commencement of the nego- 
tiation^ and ' having enumerated the 
points which 'Government had refused 
to' couebde, naively, the establishment 


us.” 

Mr. R. Jackson then proceeded to 
address the court. The learned gen- 
tleman said, that after the communi- 
cation which had just been made to 
them, it became their duty to decide 
on the course which they were to take 
with reference to the most important 
question that could possibly be brought: 
before them, and in the cxcrcisy of 
that constitutional power with whitt# 
they were invested. lie might thil^ 
say, that he had never riseh to address 
the proprietors under feelings so pain- 
fulas those which hellion experienced. 
They had now to make their choicd 
between two bitter extremes t ' they 
were to decide whether they would 
submit to this bill with all its objec- 
tionable provisions, with all its con- 
tradictions anil its infirmities, or 
whether they would determine at once 
to reject it. They were now dircuin- 
stanccd somewhat differently from the 
situation in which they stood on the 
first day of the discussion y and they 
were to consider whether, cifdtirti- 
stanced as they now were, fhcV would 
submit to the measure which GqV£Hi- 
ment had conclusively dekermliid’A t6 
propose to them ? In corn ing to it ‘de- 
cision, they would, lie 1 wa^sutfc;. Jbif 
much less influenced 1>V a ^fegfird fb 
themselves than by d just^ffielink'iif 
those high considerations thUf'^ffs 
due to the immense pbpu]|attqn^qf Tfi- 
dia. They had also to lobkty tfid 'in- 
terests of the absent prOpMMors; who 
trusted their hbriour and tlieir jpfbpdr- 
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ty tp J;he discretion of that court : they 
hail therefore ta .detenpinQ whether 
thpy’ would encountertbose risks, 
wpicji they could pot iloubt must at- 
teuji tho finar j-ejecUou pf this bill— 
whether, jn sjiprt. they would expose 
tjje. East-Inclw. Company to hazards, 

whicp, he thought, a, little considers- 
tipn^puld s^ow them might he fatal 
to theif best hopes, and ruinous to 
those interests which they professed to 
iqsintsin ; or, whether they would 
submit to a measure which, though 
it was not so objectionable as when 
they first met to consider it, yet con- 
tained provisions which their better 
understanding could not sanction. 
There were some points in the bill 
which appeared to aim to be at va- 
riance with common sense, nay with 
common honesty (7/cw, hear/), and 
therefore they were viewed by him and 
by others in just as objectionable a 
light as they appeared at the first hour; 
yet it had now become the question 
whether, circumstanced as they were, 
submission was or was not the most 
wise and virtuous course which they 
could pursue ? It was necessary, he 
thought, for them to look at the his- 
tory of their proceedings in order dis- 
tinctly to arrive at that which was in 
truth the only consideration before 
them, namely, which was the best 
course for them to pursue with refe- 
rence to the two alternatives offered 
tp tbfem, of adoption or rejection. F or, 
after all debate and discussion — after 
Si exposition, however acute and able 
jj^tKpy pame finally to the common, 
se.qsq, question, of what was best to be 
dqnb under, all. the circumtanees of the 
cj^Lse ? To determine that point they 
mu§t eppsidpr what their present po- 
sition was. In the first instance, two 
resolutions were submitted to the 
Court of Proprietors ; the one by an 
top. a*id gailant general now no more, 
the other by himself. The resol ution 
of the hp^. and gallant general pre- 
ferred the 'proposition which was now 
proiffered to them — namely, that the 
Company should give up all^ their as- 
sets for six hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds a-yeor chargeable upon 
the revenues of India. Those assets, 
apipuntmg to twenty-five millions 
stpfftflg^lt was, proposed should be 
sij^rcpdered for an annuity of six huu- 
an^. thirty thousand pounds, and 
that pfbp.Qsitibn wp s agreed to by the 
court lie liimsclf thought that a 


bolder resolution would have been 
more beneficial (fjear r lieari) lie 
conceived that it wpoW have been 
wiser and better to have taken .higher 
ground than that which was assumed 
by this resolution (hear* hear /) j for it 
had been well and prophetically con- 
tended, that if they acceded, to such a 
resolution, they would thereby lay 
themselves at the feet of ministers, 
from whence they never would jbe able 
to rise. The event had verified the 
prediction ; and he believed that some 
who voted for the resolution of the 
hon. and gall ant general began to think 
that they would have acted more wise- 
ly if loftier ground had been taken,; 
even if they had descended by dc» 
g roes, rather than at once placing 
themselves in the lowest position* 
They must however recollect. that they 
took this position by their own act ; 
they had themselves induced the 
consequences of it, and it was now 
their duty, as provident men, to look 
to the situation in which they were 
placed. After the passing of th at re- 
solution, negotiations were entered 
into with Government; various inp- 
difications took place, and the corre- 
spondence between the Ministers and 
the Court of Directors was earnest 
and continual. The latter put forth 
honestly and boldly every point which 
they thought it necessary for the .inte- 
rests of their constituents to sustain ; 
and no point was more strongly urged 
than that there should be a guarantee 
fund of three millions, small as waa 
that proportion of their assets, towards 
securing to them their dividends. It 
was stated to Mr, Grant by the direc- 
tors, that this sum of six. hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds for the pay* 
merit of their dividends, dependent 
upon the surplus revenue of India, 
was placing them ou an insecure foot- 
ing! Still however, as the proprie* 
tors had agreed to the proposition con- 
tained in the resolution of the bon* 
and gallant general, all that could ba 
done was to make the best of the situa- 
tion in which they were placed. 
Every thing was urged on the part qf 
the directors for the welfare of the 
Company, and modifications of a very 
important nature took, place in conse- 
sequenco of the correspondence he-- 
twCen the tjwp bodies. It was agreed 
that the guarantee fund should be. 
Extended to two millions instead of 
one million two hundred thousand 
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pounds ; and farther, that if, at the 
expiration of forty years, the annuity 
of six hundred ancl thirty thousand 
pounds should not be redeemed, that 
the payment of the annuity should still 
go on until a sufficient fund for its re- 
demption should be accumulated. In 
consequence of these modifications 
the proprietors were called together 
on the 10th of June, for the purpose 
of considering whether such a basis 
for an arrangement had been arrived 
at as might be fairly deemed tit to 
proceed upon ? The court, he thought 
wisely and judiciously, considering 
the modifications that had been made, 
and its then situation, resolved on the 
10th of June, that a basis had been 
laid down on which they might pro- 
ceed with propriety. There they stood 
at that period, and now let them con- 
sider what had occurred after the 10th 
of June. The resolution of the Court 
of Proprietors was forwarded to the 
minister, and was next day accepted 
by him. From that time until the 
24th of June there was a dead pause ; 
and then came the “ summary, ’ as it 
was called, of the president of the 
Board of Control, pointing out 
changes, and intimating, for the first 
time, the formation of establishments, 
which were wholly unthonght of and 
unluoked for! And from whom did 
these new propositions come ? From 
that minister who had told them that 
so far from there being a surplus ter- 
ritorial revenue in India, its history 
was one of progressive deficiency, and 
that the only hope they had of meeting 
the necessary claims that would he 
made on India, and providing for their 
dividend, was by the adoption of a 
system of rigorous economy. That 
there was no existing surplus revenue 
their past experience proved — neither 
was there any money in the treasury 
to meet the necessary expenditure; 
but then the new-born wisdom which 
was to distinguish the future govern- 
ment of India, and the rigorous eco- 
nomy which was henceforth to he ob- 
served, would, lie (Mr. Grant) had con- 
tended, overcome every difficulty. 
These were the two points held out as 
their security. They were told that 
a wiser administration and the en- 
forcement of a more rigorous system 
of economy would soon supply every 
financial deficiency. Those who ar- 
gued thus did not seem to know, that 
the gentlemen behind the bar, aided 
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by Lord W. Bentinck, had for some 
years pfcst carried economy to such an 
extent as had induced able and expe- 
perienced men to call the propriety of 
the system into question. But, what 
was the illustration which the “ sum- 
mary ” contained of an adherence to a 
now and rigorous principle of economy? 
Why it was proposed to found esta- 
blishments, the very germ and seed of 
which would cost one hundred thousand 
pounds a- year. {Hear, hear/) The 
directors* asked, “ why was not this 
proposed at first? why were we not 
iold of these things that wo might have 
stated the fact to our constituents for 
their government in their early delibe- 
rations ?’’ There was not one of those 
startling propositions which the direc- 
tors had not immediately, upon their 
announcement, shewn not only to be 
unnecessary, but to be mischievous. 
Some of the provisions of the original 
bill had, as lie had before observed, 
been modified, while others remained 
as they originally stood ; and thence 
came the question, whether those parts 
that did remain unimproved and unal- 
tered were so entirely incompatible 
with their interests, and so utterly op- 
posed to the welfare of India, that they 
should reject the hill ; and, huving 
taken that step, that they should re- 
sume their trading charter instead of 
leav ing it in abeyance, and carry on 
their commerce as a joint stock com- 
pany ? W hen he said this, it was right 
that he should repeat, that they were 
not nowin the same situation as when 
they first met, unfettered by the reso- 
lution to which lie had alluded. It 
would not be difficult to show the fal- 
lacy of the arguments advanced by 
those who contended that a corpora- 
tion could not compete with private 
traders. Corporations had in many 
respects the advantage of private tra- 
ders ; and he thought, that the Com- 
pany could have carried on their trade, 
under their commercial charter, with 
somewhat; about one-half the capital 
they were now obliged to find, and at 
one-third of the charges to which they 
were at present subjected. He was of 
opinion, that if the directors had been 
called on to take that eourso — if their 
habits of business bad been put in re- 
quisition — if their enlightened minds 
had been promptly forced into action 
—in that case he thought that, aided 
by the high character of the Company, 
the trade would have answered. They 
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were not however, he feared, now in 
a situation to choose ; they themselves 
had chosen the proffered six hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds a-ycor in 
preference to carryiug on this trade. 
Sir John Malcolm’s resolution was 
adopted, and his (Mr. Jackson's) was 
rejected ; they had not, consequently, 
the means now of going back to their 
first position. They had voted for the 
annuity of six hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, chargeable on the 
territorial revenues of India; and the 
question was, whether that source of 
income was already so surcharged and 
surrounded with such difficulties as to 
call on them to reject the whole mea- 
sure; or, whether the situation of 
their affairs was of that nature which 
ought to induce them to take the hill 
as it stood ? Although some of the 
points objected to by the directors had 
been qualified, other, as appeared 
from the papers which had been read 
that day, very objectionable provisions 
remained untouched. Reckless of all 
consequences, the governments of 
Madras and Bombay were to hehrokeu 
down : the reason for so doing was the 
reduction of expense. Now a line 
from the Court of Directors could 
have countermanded any unnecessary 
expense, and could have compelled 
the man to resign his office who per- 
sisted iii extravagance. Instead how- 
ever of referring the decision of mat- 
ters of that kind to the power which 
the Court of Directors po>sessed un- 
der the constitution of the Company, 
it was at once determined that the 
governments of Madras ami Bombay 
should be broken down, lie did not 
think that this alteration would be ad- 
vantageous to them, and be was t ho 
more confirmed in that opinion when 
ho saw that the ( tovernnr-gencral was 
to he invested with absolute power 
over the other governors. The lat- 
ter were merely to retain the name ; 
they were to be sent out from this 
country on account, perhaps, of family 
connexion or parliamentary influence; 
but, unaided by a council, they would 
have little knowledge even of the du- 
ties left to them to perforin, the whole 
power, according to the present plan, 
would he absoibcd by the Governor- 
general. I low different was the former 
system ! Gentlemen of long experience, 
of known intelligence and of great 
ability, who had passed many years in 
India, looked forward, as a reward 


for their services, to the situations in 
council, the duties of which they 
were so well calculated to perform. 
He believed that it was originally 
proposed to cast on secretaries — on 
irresponsible secretaries — the duty of 
giving advice to the respective Gover- 
nors of Madras and Bombay. That 
idea had, however, been abandoned. 
On the contrary, the shadow of a 
council would be preserved; if the 
directors should insist upon it, al- 
though their functions would be with- 
drawn, their opinions, however, might 
still he placed on record. Those 
opinions would lie sent home, and 
the proper authorities here would 
censure or support their proceedings 
as might appear to them to be neces- 
sary ; but still the situation of the 
Governor-General was too remote to 
be efficient, and his power too abso- 
lute for the British constitution. So 
absolute, indeed, that they must look 
out for imbeciles for their Governor- 
general, lest some daring spirit should 
be found, regardless of consequences, 
who thus possessed of unlimited pow- 
er, might fill up this legislative carte 
blanche with his own name as the 
sovereign of India, lie would now 
call the attention of the court to a 
very important part of this bill: that 
which related to the abolition of 
slavery in fndia. There was, it should 
be observed, in that country a sort 
of parental, perpetual servitude, a con- 
nexion, almost of relationship, which 
descended in families from the do- 
mestics to their children, and which 
attached them to the circle in which 
they had been reared, a situation 
which was totally unlike the slavery 
of the W'est-Indics. As if, however, 
by some blindness or fatality, the in- 
dividual who drew up this bill did not 
seem to distinguish the one case from 
the other ; and, in consequence, he 
had provided that slavery throughout 
British India should cease on a certain 
day. How was Ibis to be done ? Tt 
had been truly said by the Duke of 
Wellington, there was hardly a se- 
poy in their army that had not a 
domestic favourite of this kind. But 
said the lawgiver, “ the zenanas, the 
seraglios, the harems, shall all be 
thrown open, and on a given day 
slavery of every kind shall be abolish- 
ed throughout India.” This was a 
perilous project. Those who, like 
birds of soft note and beautiful 
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plumage, had lived so long and so Mr. i Founder — I merely called my 
contentedly^ int < that* goidfen cages, learti^cf tb the dfctfiii tS 
were to be set loose; and the feeling* prevent Mtb ftpin +y^Wing iJ ofi ; afe!lf5 
of their lords aOdlover^ who would hypbth&ra V? .'H*- 17 ? 

die on tke thareshold of- their habits- 5- Mr. R. &k$mn sard life hdtf. ,,, frie#l ’ 
tUpas* father than let Europeans look had reminded hl(ti ? that fhp GayOVHbf- 
at thek women, were to be outraged genial was by ihi^clatisfe oblige^®, 
and .maddened to desperation t He seed Home to the; COiirt of Difectiors^ 
(Mr. Jackson) honoured the Court of for their approbation^ drafts of iali 
Directors for not offering any reason- laws or regulations which he had ^ 
irtgonthis part of the subject. It thought groper' to adopt yvitjx^ rebpedC 
UWS); too rash and wild for serious to theabolitfon of slavery; and hc 
argument. He knew that the most argued that therefore “the wishes of; 
experienced of their functionaries as- those who entertained apprehensions 
sorted, that in forty-eight hours after on this point were complied with/ 
such a plan should be promulgated in But such was not the case ; what h& 
India, that country would no longer contended for was, that no step' sho'uid 
be theirs. He understood that some be taken in India until their Govcrobr- 
alterations had been consented to in general and theiv local governments 
this Clause. But what he humbly and had investigated this delicate subject/ 
earnestly contended for was, that be- and sent home their opinions. Too 
fore anything whatever was attempted, much caution could not be observed 
with reference to the projected aboli- in touching on a point so delicate and . 
tion of slavery, a delay of twelve or so dangerous; and, therefore, they 
eighteen months should be given in ought to be most clear and explicit in 
order that the Governor-general might any directions which they might give 
transmit his opinion upon the subject, to the authorities abroad for carrying 
It was right that they should serious- the intention of Ministers into effect, 
ly pause before they adopted a mea- himself still agreeing with the noble 
sure that might shake their Indian duke that the wiser way would be to 
empire to its foundation. The Duke omit the clause altogether for the 
of Wellington had pointed out a much present. There were other clauses 
wiser course than that of ministers; in this bill which appeared to him, to 
and he hoped that the Government be highly objectionable. With respect 
would, before it was too late, adopt his to the formation of new and expen- 
advice-— namely, that a due deference sive establishments, no concession hact* 
to, and a proper respect for, the cus- been made to mitigate the Severny f 
toms, : habits; and manners of the of the burdens which they wbijlcl 
women of that country should be ob- create, neither had any good 
served; and that, instead of allowing been adduced, in answer to tlicir* re-, 
this proposition to form at once a clause monstrances, to show' the ne 6 l essfty*jyf J 
in the bill, which they were about adopting them. There wtfs/for"iii-'; 
to sead but, and . which would soon stance, the appointment oT a 
be in the hands of every chief in India, commission. Somegentlemenihpughl ; 1 
producing, as it must, a strong sensa- that this plan was put forward* witty 4 
tion throughout that country, it would the view of introducing the firfgfisir ' 
be betten to. transmit secret and strong laws amongst thenative$ ofl^ 
instructions to the Governor-general believed, however, th at n ifthi £o ex 7 ; ■ 

to ; Consider the whole subject well, travagant was ever contbniplatc^ 'ln 
and sixbmit to the approbation df the his opirtiott/theplahsa^m^ 
authorities at home a mild and mode- principle that was td be 
rate code* before they attempted to history of the English court; ’ ! f fie' .) 
carry into execution a principle which, history of the English : gptert/^i'&t,/ 
if rashly acted upon, might involve the in the history df English mtrighe^ for * 
whole of India in a dame. very many years past, and thatT^anfll 1 ' 

Mr. Poyndcr — The clause has been by the commission would opty DO ; ; - 1 
altercd, and nothing can now be done collected as affording fine sidimtidris * 
precipitately. . ■ = - for immediate conniptions. ’ If 

Mr. Ri. Jackson said, it had not 1 been - were to be selected to dot a^ : 

clearly altered so as to meet his objee- sioners who hhd ; behti fri ;the !:, C^£ il1 
tion. •' i. 4 ‘ ; party V service in*' India ’fW’tetf 
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ajfagrtt^, to, eftuujcil, .they wpulcl pos- 
sess every Advantage for discharging 
th$ ;) ;$utie\Si q£ the office; if that 
weresp* he would not object to the 
plijih ;. he thought that great good 
migh^ b^' derived ■. from it„ and be 
wpuW support it* But he cquld not 
cphseut. that five inexperienced gen- 
tlemen should be selected from West* 
master Hall* or any other places to 
perforin those duties. [Mr. JPqyn^r — 
No,po! they must have been "five 
year s * n # lodia ] The learned gentle- 
men said he was glad to hear it; but 
some excuse might be made for his 
error when the number of alterations 
in the hill, which he had narrowly 
watched from the beginning, were con- 
sidered. He wished to know, how- 
ever, whether it was necessary that 
the commissioners should be selected 
from the Company’s servants in 
Inilia. 

The Deputy Chairman said, it was 
not necessary that any one of the 
commissioners should be a servant of 
th e . 'Company* Th e com missioners 
were tp consist of such persons as the 
Cpitrt of Directors, subject to the ap- 
probation of the Board of Commis- 
sioned should recommend, 

,M£ R. t Jackson said, that such a 
prpyfejon was exceedingly obnoxious ; 
apd )ic was decidedly opposed to the 
cruise had t ^ us keen described 
tq pepi. It appeared that five young 
gepifemen, sons of the nobility or 
gentry* possessing perhaps political in- 
fluence, but having no experience in 
Indian affairs, and ignorant of the 
languages, manners, and customs of 
the' natives, might be appointed, with 
very considerable salaries, to fill these 
situations. Besides there was no 
lim^atiop as to the term for which 
those situations were to be held. If 
five, years had been laid down as the 
liimtpd time for the commission, the 
clgti^e would have been less objection- 
ably but, as it at present stood, the 
situation commissioners, like that 
ofttye ^arnatic and Tanjorc commis- 
sion, might be held almost in perpe- 
tuity! Tygain, he was opposed to the ex- 
tension of the ecclesiastical establish*' 
ment. The expense of visitations, and 
th^mt^hieh the bishops must employ 
in makjhg, jthcir perambulations over 
the Wqipnipla, , of India, .would be. ex- 
ceemdgly great. He was not disposed 
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to argue this point over again ; but he 
would state one powerful fact to the 
court, to show that they ought not to 
consent to the proposed increase of 
the Episcopal establishment* It ap- 
peared from a parliamentary return, 
that each: English bishop had on an 
average four hundred benefices, and 
three hundred and seventy thousand 
souls under his care; and that each 
Irish , bishop had sixty-six benefices? 
and forty-five thousand souls commit* 
ted to his charge. . • 

The. Deputy Chairman hoped nW 
court would allow him to explain afr 
error into which he had fallen with* 
respect to the appointment of the' 
law commissioners. He had stated, 
relying on the various editions of the! 
bill which had been laid before them, 
that it was not neccsssary to select 
the commissioners from the servants 
of the Company. He found, however, 
by the last copy which had come from < 
the House of Lords, that such was not 
the fact. In all the previous copies 1 
of the bill it was provided, that* the 
commissioners might be taken from 
any class. But in the bill which last 
came down from the House of Lords, 
it was enacted that the situation of 
commissioners should be granted to 
“ such persons, being covenanted ser- 
vants of the East-India Company, as 
the Court of Directors, with the ap- 
probation of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, shall recommend for that pur- 
pose, and to such other persons, being 
likewise covenanted servants of the 
Company, or the Courts' Advocate, or 
any practising barrister who shall have 
resided five years in Bengal, as the 
said Governor-general in Council, shall 
think fir.” 

Mr. R . Jackson said, he was glad to 
hear that the commissioners were to 
be covenanted servants of the Com- 
pany; such a commission, he thought, 
might do good. The statement which 
had just been made, relieved him from 
liis apprehensions* The alteration, it 
appeared, had been lately made^ and 
was not generally known. He, how- 
ever, hailed it with satisfaction and 
pleasure. It gave to him all that he 
asked on this point* He should now 
return to the proposed increase of the 
episcopal establishment in India. He 
was observing that every English 
bishop had on the average four hun- 
dred benefices, and three hundred and 
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seventy: thousand souls uader^ hii 
care ; whilst everyjrish*hi&b<lp Was. 
charged ^ith the me hew/ 

ficev.s*^ scrubs 

Now he understood,' oh ^hfetbest' 
culation that ^coiild be made, diet 
there, were only aboutvfcen thousand 
members of the established &h urcli in 
India, and there - was not a single be- 
nefice to; be taken care of* Each 
bishop* in India, then, was entrusted 
with, t the care, of only about three 
thousand souls. He, therefore* thought 
that the number of: Bishops proposed 
for Ibdife wa& disproportion ally large, 
as compared with the population, that 
would come under their superintend** 
ence. They had recoutly seen the 
primate pf all Ireland and the bishops 
fighting on their stumps for the <pur- 
poseof retaining twenty-two bishops 
in the sister country. They had not, 
however, been abio to effect their ob- 
ject; and the extreme disproportion 
of the duty which was to be performed 
by the English and Irish bishops as 
compared with that which would de- 
volve on the Indian bishops could not 
but attract immediate attention, it 
was now sought to increase the num- 
ber of Indian bishops over this most 
slender and scanty flock of about three 
or four thousand each, while the num- 
ber of Irish- bishops was greatly cur- 
tailed, although each of them had the 
charge of forty-five thousand souls 1 
But it appeared that this plan hod not 
been agreed to without reluctance. 
It waa admitted that a . message, or a 
communication, from Exeter Hall, or 
some of the well-meaning religious so* 
cieties, had caused that point to be 
conceded which had been resisted the 
year before. The minister gave way 
to the representations of those delega- 
tions and deputations which beset him 
on ;a)l * sidee; and a proposition was 
agreed to that had been opposed by 
men who were as religious as his hon. 
friend (Mr. Poynder), and who had 
demonstrated that the plan would be 
not ■ only < expensive but usoless. It 
was^not^ in hi6 opinion, the way to 
make converts* by exhibiting before 
the motives, episcopal pomp and pa- 
geantry* 'The reverse was the fact* 
Mehof unassuming manners, men who 
mixed math the natives* who learned 
their dialects, and who translated the 
scriptures into the 1 tarigbage* of those 
whom they wished to convert,*— these 


were^^vWtwds, were ;4 ® Q#t 

likely.lhl^ecL^l)^r0^^dt 
were.>rtiose wwighip, mA 

pious m^n the 4nissionarw# 3 wMbdmk 
alone sMc«eeclcd jn jnakii^cQny^ctf^/ 
though but few, die admttted^b^^aii^ 
made in India. But 
hand, they had* brought 
islands in the. South $ 
ism to the. ChrivMan:jMth»f-j^^H!^ 
were the men best calculated,^ 
o^ffc^ystem of conversion ip jpdis** 
StiyP3Rqfwever, .this clause ^cvattifted4ft> 
its first objectionable shape# 
he.thotightrheihad shoMm ver^plabriilt 
tliat the archdeacon^ could do* (Jp* 
d uties of vksi tation , the performanc^afr 
which it was said .required; an 
tionul number othmo^ He had^cMv^ 
former. occasion, bhownthefc 
tion, consecration, and coqfir nation*. > 
all matters of rare Qi!cwtm&v*Wipkbt 
be administered by the Bishop ; of Cah* 
cutta, oud that there need* no addin#*, 
to thee ecclesiastical. estshlishfnwtW 
He now cauic to the clause whichiflftvj 
lated to the continuance. yf> Hailey™ 
bury College. Ministers wuheirfigt*:* 
declaration with respect to- 
blishment, abjured all idea, of poUbth4:> 
age; they declared that;' lk?yw>iilpj 
wanted good and faithful eerva#tf»>fy*c 
India, t Sti|l, liawe\^er, he jttawrthi(bno<» 
professorship or- other* nppfjmmMt# 
c ould tak e place. without the 'feppreitaHM 
tiou, or in other words,, the ffe Jlmun 
of the .Board of Control. dtedidLoott 
doubt but that the haring foi&jXgta&f* 
dates for one vacant elfids lfcigltfcb&Ari 
good plan for securing > eiEemntnsttf* 
van ts, nor had the directors oigecte^toh 
it; but what he complained of \ was, ttia£ 
the system was to remain the/paiMtasi^ 
before: the same course -of locaLadu** 
cation, though its mortilresuitohed sd.t 
often been lamented, ^.was stiiiidadwl 
continued. How fortunate wobifiuife 
have been if, fifteen ycats bcforopitiid) 
directors had thought as>thoyididoi6udJ 
At that time he ftodothers:bad>stBtedH 
their objections to the; System j^yoort 
are (they srndl educating thesetyouliis? 
for a caste ; you are bringing, thenr>upu 
as Indians, not as EwglishtBSn 
are exposing them to alt those lament 
able errors which were point edtotii by 
Lord Grenville -id 1813;: as ihc 
ble result of your system they bow- 

ever had failed in convincing dhwtopurt 
of the justice of their views c wow 
at length the directors ■ hud honestly 
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and fairly declared their conviction, in 
apposition to the opinion of Ministers, 
that this -mm not the best mode of 
edncatkHi, and that it would be much 
betterdbr the young men, particularly 
with regard to the formation of their 
mwd character, if they were instruct- 
ed utider the eyes of their own parents. 
Many and many a youth went to that 
establishment with the best feelings, 
and the purest morals, and unless *$he 
records of that seminary were ttgjSHy 
fake, many and many a one had fallen 
victims to the temptations which beset 
them there. What he should propose 
was, that the relatives of the young 
men should educate them to a high 
test of knowledge; but let them be 
embued with the sentiments of Eng- 
lishmen, let them be made to under- 
stand in the most extensive degree 
what the British constitution was, and 
they could not .fail duly to appreciate 
both the one and the other when they 
were educated amongst their young 
countrymen at the public seminaries or 
under the superintendence of wise and 
enlightened relatives and friends. The 
parents would take care that their 
children should be able to meet any 
test of proficiency in languages or in 
any other branch of knowledge which 
the Company might require ; and they 
would deliver their offspring up to the 
service of the Company with all the 
moral rectitude to be expected from 
so watchful a course. He confidently 
submitted that their own experience 
bad proved the superiority of such a 
system of education, though but par- 
tially tried. He had now touched 
upon the principal defects of the bill ; 
Mi bad passed over minor causes of 
complaint ; he bad said nothing about 
the unnecessary difficulties which had 
been placed in their way; he had not 
alluded to the refusal of the House of 
Commons to hear them by counsel at 
the bar j that refusal being founded on 
the unconstitutional plea that they had 
no right to be heard unless they could 
raise a point of law; or to the equally 
unconstitutional argument of certain 
lords, that petitioners must show 
their capacity to enlighten and inform 
the house before they can claim to be 
heard ! These, it was true, were 
matters of ■ regret, but they only 
brought him again to the question, 
namely, what, under oil the circum- 
stances .jpf .the case, and. with these 
manifold objections standing clearly 
Asiat.Jimrn. N. S. Vol. 1 2. No.48. 


before thetii, should, or rather what 
could the Ooult of Proprietors do ? 
The GoVefaitient against them, the 
people not for them, prejudice most 
artfully and industriously excited to 
indulge itself in spite of figures and 
facts ; and among all their fair-wea- 
ther friends, how few in the -House 
of Commons had been found to with- 
draw their attention from Spa-Fields 
and the impeachment of the reporters, 
to reason upon the fate of one hundred 
millions of their fellow-subjects ! Their 
corporation, the greatest in the world, 
whose career all parties had joined in 
eulogizing as having produced to their 
country advantages stupendous be- 
yond any known to the ■ history of 
mankind, was refused a hearing at the 
bar of a British House of Commons 
when desirous of pleading on behalf 
of the Indian empire, because their 
special pleader had not drawn their 
petition in the shape of a question of 
law for legal disputation 1 ! ( Hear , 

hear!) In the House of Lords, to- 
wards which they had fondly looked 
for at least a dispassionate hearing, 
they had not fared much better ; and 
so lukewarm had been the peer to 
whom they had entrusted their peti- 
tion, that he did not even move for 
counsel being called in ! ! ( Hear , 

hear!) Under circumstances so dis- 
couraging, and having so far com- 
mitted themselves by the adoption 
of Sir John Malcolm’s resolution, he 
feared th&t he could not now recom- 
mend their retreating upon their char- 
ter as a joint-stock company. They 
had declared by ballot their preference 
of an annuity. The six months which 
should have been spent in preparing 
for such a change had passed away ; 
intimations had by this time perhaps 
reached India and China that they 
were no longer traders ; the capital, 
their own undoubted capital, with 
which alone they could carry on trade, 
Mr. Grant had threatened, in no very 
ambiguous terms, to lock up in courts 
of law and equity if they made the 
attempt; and last night a bill* had 
reached its third reading, which as- 
signed the very premises upon which 
they had carried on 'their business at 
Canton to other purposes, and super- 
ceded the Company’s functionaries by 
officers of the Crown, to be called 
consuls : were they then in a situation 
further to resist ministers? .The al- 
ternative, he admitted, was a. bitter 
(2 K) 
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aoe, but could tbgy. wgge rages^ful 
wwr ' stgafost, gigantic ppwer?. Ad- 
uttttiag* them to bo in4Uftren)b to the 
Mlue of their own stock* .were they 
justified in subjecting that of the ab- 
aenti proprietors to such a declension 
as tbeu bad that day been told from 
authority (Mr. Tucker** Minute) 
would probably follow their refusal of 
tfcebiil; and lastly, werethey lightly 
to east awny the only consolation left 
to thtti %4 that of promoting the pros- 
perity of -India by continuing to ad- 
minister authority over those whom 
they had * governed, cherished, conci- 
liated, and improved during the last 
one hundred and fifty years ! He did 
not recommend content to this bill, 
bufc tubmUtion to ft strong and irresisti- 
ble ppwer, in order to avoid a greater 
evil. The resolution which he should 
offer would be one of protest, rather 
than of consent. He held his Ma- 
$&sty*s Ministers in great respect ; his 
political obligation, and, as he thought, 
that of all England, to them for the 
reform of Parliament was indelible. 
Mr. Grant he knew to be an able and 
a virtuous man, he warred not against 
him, but against his bill ; that bill he 
held to be in many respects rash and 
wreckless! (hear, hear!) it was made 
up of extreme propositions, which he 
could only account for by supposing 
that Ministers, from that desire to 
please every body which was said to 
.bei their besetting sin, had borrowed a 
little from each of the singularly con- 
tradictory opinions given in evidence 
hefpre the House. Some of its clauses 
were so perfectly radical that the 
.^Tpion Societies would throw up -their 
•gaps on reading them, while others 

.breathed such pure and unadulterated 

despotism as to be worthy of an 
embassy from the Holy Alliance : the 

GoyernorTgeneral was made absolute; 

the Board of Control almost so ; each 
,df them might enact and execute laws 
before their effects, however injurious, 
dould be known to Parliament; the 
'directors had petitioned that in cases 
ibf serious difference of opinion each 
9da?d should be bound to report to 
-Paiiwment— -this was refused; the di- 
rectors had, however, that court to 
scsort to in eases of emergency*; where 
they met constituents who never yet 
bad fttilfed them. It was complained 
of that the Comparny,; in the payment 
of thff annnity, gave themselves a pre- 
ference over their creditors, and an 


observation of that &ind appeared* in 

that morning ; the tromplaiwaa t* ee d t n 
to be ignorant that the prd^itet6fs 
were obliged to pay from 'tirent^fire 
to twenty-eight millions ^ 
assets for that prefers ee^- dr' doiMe 
the value of the annuity. ' Feeling, as 
he believed a great majority of the 
proprietors did, that this WaS W f Mea- 
sure of injustice and oppreSSiMj* that 
If 'forcibly deprived thembftwettty- 
ffve millions of assets '6 vailsfbt& in * tfefs 
country, which it * compelled 1 tlifebtt’to 
exchange for ah nhiiuity dfatgSiMfe 
upon ah expected surplus -titan/ the 
territorial revenue of India, ag&inst 
the security of which the directors 
had declared their opinibti, and Hvhich 
security, such as * it wai, Wad,' been 


still further weakened by neW 'and ex- 
pensive establishments; find appre- 
hensive, as they were, of the danger 
of so great and sudden a change, they 
had not, during the whole ; pf the 
negotiation, failed to urge, through 
their directors, their sentiipen.ts.j jp 
Government in justification of them- 
selves to posterity, to India,, and.;. to 
Europe: but this being .done* ..fee 
(Mr. Jackson) was sure jiu might 
confidently trust, that therq >youIdhe 
but one feeling among them* namgfv, 
that of a common emulationisp , to .ad- 
minister the bill, when it. should; 
come law, aa might best;promoia,ttye 
happiness of the natives o€Ind>%#ftd 
the interest and honour of the S}a«t- 
India Company. (Hear, hear /) 4 Xbe 
hon. and learned ■ gentleman than 
moved the following resolution: h . d 

• # That this coun cfanntft dbWtehiptttfe stlCftAlit 
apprehension and Harm the great! and; important 
change about to be introduced^ the system wjaich 
has bceri so long and'toadvatotaj^fc^jrattM'upbh, 

w regards the administration, pi jthe gqVetnmfeiu 

of India through the instrumentality of the Kast- 
Indla Company, whilst rttetfc Wihg'tne‘ Jdlnr func- 

tions of government and: tormneur*. *»R«icw the 

with tb« SmMihH. Cwnwmr,! 

Ing in ttieisenumentf^dd flppcehensidnawntfwsfcd 
& <^purt of directors 
tne 12th instant, and tlSro 

deuce with his T 

to the resolutl 

May, and to th 

various modification* Which hive freed xflnkhtptl 

S3 Mi ttWWE 


‘ Corhpahy if placed, ' thh iibuna 
to defer, to .» the^letermlnaUontofl 
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recorded thtlx sentiment* with regard 
^ court sod confirmed the 
therein, stfite court desire* 

. i|)U Majesty's (lomument and 
they wiU* to the utmost extent of 
with which they are about to beln- 
v?fted» .Contribute ttjgiye effect to the bill when 
it shall become law, and promote to the best of 
-tnelihbfklty the h^ltmt of fndlaand tm> honour 
jntPPflKity of the CMtrindu Company ?. 

Mr* & Dixon cautioned the court 
qot ijm necessarily to commit itself by 
agreeing to the concluding part, of the 
y^olutipn justproposed; he thought 
ifc woujd be touch wiser to let things 
t^e their own , course, than for the 
proprietors voluntarily to pay they ap- 
of the Wl. Jtle, fpr one, posi- 
Jiyejy ^eclared that be did not approve 

ofiV 

1$e, : Chairman here informed the 
typf thy . proprietor that there was no 
motion before the court, as the mo- 
tion h.ad not been seconded. 

Mr. Poync/er and another bon- pro- 

P rrpse at the same time to second 
solution, but the latter gentle- 
naan gave way, and Mr. Poynder pro- 
ceeded to address the court. He 
said thatj notwithstanding the caution 
Whie%[|tiad been given him, in the most 
perttct sipcerity he had no doubt, by 
pirftpnpured friend (Mr. Dixon), he 
qSould nq't but give his support to the 
radlution submitted to the court. Had 
ftcTb&n the proposer of that resolu- 
fidiiy he certainly should have ex- 
pressed himself a little less strongly 
aid* hnxioiiSly tlian the learned pro- 
prietor with respect to alarms and 
Apprehensions for the future. He 
cOidfesSed ; that he feltnone, or next to 
ddhe- In his opinion, the great majo- 
' Wty of the Court' of Directors, who 
had in so decided a manner expressed 
tJtaij; opinions on this subject, were 
more likely to have taken a wise and 
^'(brn^/.vjeur of their situation than 
i thp Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
^jJu Wd, 1 dis8ented from the opinion of 
that majority. tfe did not know that 
in aw .thought it necessary to 
' hate troubled the court with any ob- 
! Oh the present occasion, 
had not the ^earned proprietor thought 
V* tbrou ghout the w hole 

course of his speech, the resolution 
V.ltP-.I.'.Wnclu.ded by moving. 
('Hear/ and laughter.) He must 
in the first place, 
tlmt 'the cause of the interruption 
ffead given to the learned 
proprietor did not arise from any un- • 
pn his part to serve his 
particular cause by interrupting the 
learaed'proprietor’s argument, and he 
was satisfied that the learned proprie- 


tor could only have imputed to him 
such a motive in *the-hteat of debate^ 
his sole objeet was, not to pat the 
learned gentletnan Out, but tO eet him 
right, and to prevent bimfrOm rea- 
soning on premises which were wholly 
untenable. Whatever regulations or 
laws the Governor-general maydfame 
with respect to the harems actdiilie 
seraglios, for the safety of whichthe 
learned gentleman appeared to, feel 
so much anxiety, it was perfectlyi&ew 
that he could not carry them into exe- 
cution, or emancipate these female 
slaves, even to the slightest extent, 
without first sending over his proposi- 
tions to the Court of Directors and to 
the Parliament at home. The clause 
in question ran thus : “ That the Go- 
vernor-general in council shall con- 
sider the means of mitigating slavery, 
of ameliorating the condition of slayes* 
and of extinguishing slavery, .so. men 
as such extinction shall be practicable 
and sqjfe, and from time to timete 
transmit to the Court , of Djrectqfe 
drafts of laws or regulations for such 
purposes ; and that, in preparing sunk 
drafts, due regard shall be had to the 
laws of marriage, and the rights ^qd 
authorities of fathers and heads ' of ' 
families, and that such drafts shall 
forthwith be taken into consideration, 
by the Court of Directors, who shall 
communicate to the Governor-general 
in Council their instructions on the 
drafts of the said laws and regulations; 
but no such laws and regulations shall 
be promulgated or put in force with- 
out the previous consent of the said 
court ; and the said court shall, With- 
in fourteen days after the first meeting 
of Parliament in every year, lay before 
both Houses of Parliament a report of 
the drafts of such rules and regulations 
as shall have been received by theth, 
and of their resolutions or proceed- 
ings thereon.” The learned proprie- 
tor and himself had already had a 
fight, at a previous court, about the 
Indian suffragan bishops, and he seeriu 
ed disposed to renew the combat on the 

I present occasion ; now so long aa the 
earned proprietor made any hostile 
demonstrations against the bishops, "he 
(Mr. Poynder) felt bound to .stand tip 
in their defence, not simply on their 
own account, but for the sake* of / the 
best interests and happiness .of > Jibe 
people of I ndia. : <T he learned: propria- 
tor had alluded to the diminution which 
vyaS; about to take place in the number 
of the Irish bishops, and drew from 
that circumstance an argument against 
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IijfnV 1 He 'tMy.’-Favfttki*), 1 ’ "hflWtWf, 
dotiM’ 8«t' '!«>? alter bfelWfeetithe state 
of fllfelaM ’iftd IntfJk ThWfcMi, 
a«q letmi^dprabi‘j««thad left entire 
ly dut ofVtetf the enoirttoui Wttent ttf 
tte 'thatdti tewrtftfy ; add bie ; sta'te- 

firtWMdf thd'ditiuber of nidinWert -of 
W^fesH*b!%hed ohtfi'e'h io Indfti.-tfhteh 
K£ touted at Ctf &t ten thdtfsahdV was so 
IfcflmtitffbcloW the *m toubuto^ftidtit 
Wfh totoXelattofi W-Mtever tdt HC plain 
toff Act; 1 ;Of this hto ; wa is stftis- 
flefl T fie cdiilfl CoriVlflee 1 eVelry' , prb^ 
prtetd'r ifi that court,* did the AppoTtu- 
hitysifrfto. r ■ * . •.•»■• ••>-• 


to the' Court of; Directors, ■ > aiidj id* 
dressed in Tain/ but * need beintoirm 
the -leifc-rred gentbemUn ; that that So- 
ciety 'newer met in >Eietir Htdl ^ nei- 
ther ''Were ; the meetings - of 
Church Missionary Society,” which 
had equal )y protested, to no jrapposft, 
against' the tribute derived from the 
grossest idolatry held there; aftd tflVe 
learned gentleman had castf ah undue 
and UUneefessAry slur upon' <thobe > bihik 
hGht and national religious societies, 
whe n ho l>«d endeavoured , to< connect 
them with mere sectarians and' schis- 
matics hy this Uncalled fcir reference 
to Exeter Hall ; neither* had Sot. 


What, then; 3* the 
rfiiiptter of mefrihers of the established 
chtfrcn' id India ?” 

Po yn def . --The number subject 
ttf * f Qirefc.opsr government is at least 
^louole tbe Vmouht stated hy the hon. 
# hrfd 1£stitoC& proprietor — certainly con- 
fclflWjjlblJr tpoi re than double ; this was 
Ho\reVer bhtintie part Of the argument. 
H6 cWt&idCd! that additional bishops 
Werb’Wt fijilytfapiifed fbr the Interest 
tfftb^epis?/^^ resident in India, 
bt if hftlessfbr tbe benefit of the native 
it piilatfbri, for HhA ordination of ha- 
lve cO^Verts Wb6 trtOy desire to be- 
! Oitiie priests, for the consecration of 
Churches and Chapels, and for the 
^iiibeerJiHbh Of Other bishops; all 
these . wagons he had ’urged at a former 

Ooiltr, hhd hfe WaS Abrrythdt they had 
ihadb Vo ll^tte ithpresjdon on the learn- 
ed', gentleman. 1 When the learned 
gCMteibahaskedWhat Was to jpreveht 
firbhdeaepnis from performing the 
f^tftitotoXtof bishops’, he '(Mb. Poyndcr) 
replied, ftifc constitution 6f the OhUfeh 
tit ‘England prevented It ; archdeacons 
btordtd htoithCr ordain priests; confirm 
iitti iieW converts, nor conseCfafe M- 
ahtobfe; * chapels*, or churches; Wh He 
their’ visitations would not have the 
inflttenepdr authority of those of the 
bYibopS ; the visitations of archdea- 
qonsWere any thing- hut the visitations 
Of MSHOps; 'and before they could he 
cdhsfde^ed id the same light, the 
%btoj«r bofjfetitiftion ; of the English 
dfiufbh i mhsf he altered. 1 The learned 
gbrftteman had talked of the oov^Wi- 
in&ht'.&feittg influenced' ob lhia subj ect 
hydeputaflOns flrotti BxbtCt HaW,’hUt 
like urkfidw 
mbtk’ Whitt aiithOrity thw teafrried ; geh- 
trematrhfidlnade that stetemddt . l The 
learned gentleman Had winded ‘to the 
memorial 1 ad dressed 1 'by/ the " me mbfe*rs 
of the u Christian Knowledge Society ” 


ciety for propagating the Gospel »fih 
Foreign Parts ” any connection With 
ExetCr Hall, who had equally declared 
that the Gospel Could never be- phoi. 
pagated in Tndia while the Company 
pursued its present course. He was 
surprised that the learned gentlferoati 
should have fallen into such an. ehtor. 
The leariied gentleman had -also 
stated that missionaries wCre wWe 
Useful in Indta than bishopfe. / xH® 
(Mr. Poynder) WaSready With atijrroiie 
to befar ample testimony to the labtnitfe 
of those excellent men iri ? Indittp dnfl 
he bird already given thorn the bum- 
ble tribute of his 5 ,approbartion* r for 
transtfati hg the holy scriptures- * lilto 
the diflhrent dialects of ’India, aniddfcfr 
their abundant labours in the* cause hf 
Christ; he esteemed them quite uas 
much as the learned gentleman } but so 
far Was he on that accouiit Aam-tt- 
ftisitfg to make a necessary additmtfo 
the episcopalian establishment ib< In- 
dia, that he Considered it a b inuCh 
inquired for the protection of all -rthe 
triissionaries in India as it was Ifor 
thdse of our town chtirCh, Hehdd 
before shewn, and ; he wonldi *rtat, 
therefore f fatigu® the cdutt by gehdg 
again through the - argument, * that? the 
tores cut system had 'kil led fOuirbishcrps 
mtCn years. (JV^, 'WO'/> r » He tahtioi- 
pated thhse <sriCii ; of no'I? , > < >^iBt 
they proved hothihgy While! 'httrhqd 
already abundantly theahHsheWnrhBs 
point On -the 'Stvoogest'docuWientdjMdie 
'repeated, that dw ‘ ihe J * douwrb^ofi «fcn 
years fbur bishops l had«bepwea4rvfi^d 
firdtn excessive ishobr,>«ndv‘durtng^no 
lesb thtrh foub of fboseten veata^ymfiia 
WhS’Vithout any blsthnfp 1 iW4e 

experiment, <theit^>of dtomg WWhndiie 
-tofshtop bad ! bam tried 'hnd badibbm- 
f lately f&Pedy *«nd tiafe'lo 

eistablish & proper #*! d <*ffi cioiibmainfs- 
try . I t hud been * sttift by 1 the leariied 
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prophiotor, * that* tie*' missionaries in 
inshtoliad donverted but a handful of 
mdty while m the> South Sea Islands 
theireiJfotts. h&d been most beneficial. 
What was the* cause of this different 
^estfltP The reason waa^ because the 
Europeans » themselves had stood in 
the may of conversion. These nominal 
Christians had declared that they did 
licit wish their own church to be esta- 
btrehedy nor yet ’ that • the Sunday 
shotold >bc kept sacted in India, nor 
other <meai)t of grade provided ; and 
thdyltad fed and kept alive the 
grossest idolatry in India expressly 
for their and our pecuniary advantage. 
Hd epuld prove the fact or he would 
not assert it ; he had already proved 
it pdbHcly ; and bad it pleased God to 
take the government of the country 
entirely out of the hands of the Com- 
pany,} lie must openly avow that it 
wpuld not have surprised him to see 
such an act of retributive justice mea- 
sured! out to them in the place of the 
oovnparatively tender treatment which 
tHey had received from the British 
ftarliamenti After the Company had 
dong? and constantly thwarted the 
'labours the missionaries, both 
regular and irregular* by consenting 
ltd receive, for half a century, the wages 
, Of (iniquity* and putting into their own 
'iptotketsithe tribute of blood arising 
IfromMtbe taxation of all kinds of abo- 
Fsnination in Indie* they had no right 
4oMtirtt’ round oh the missionaries, 
through the learned proprietor, and 
i blunter them for not having effected so 
which as their brethren in the South 
:tSeas, when it was notorious that the 
Anglo- Indians alone had obstructed 
tail the good designed for India. One 
bon.bferonet (Sir H. J. Bridges) had, 
«ta former court, stated, that when he 
:fianh < went to India, there were but 
three ichaplaiaos there* and, had thence 
^fcinrkdwthat mote than that number 
could ufe^er he needed. That was a 
apelike of ratiocination that might be 
prfrfedtly; satisfactory to the hon. ba- 
art>n«j>frotn whom i% proceeded, but it 
. Would ( not» carry conviction to a Chris- 
< rttafti community*! because: it ought not. 
b What* in point of fact, had been the 
uexperione,e. of India with its three 
■ - tfhublaims ? > Simply* that fur above 
.half ai century above seven hundred 
women had!* beep burnt annually, 
rwibjlh *at least as .many thousands, had 
fatten ever y y ear .by; in fstntiiciide j bury- 
ing tmlsve, {exposure on the Canges, 
destructive pilgrimages, sacrifices at 


the idotcanf,drggfpingsiin the sacred 
streams, suicides owrejnginu9preteg1»> 
and oth er wretched, sacrifices , to .the 
Moloch of the East;' and is this a 
subject fof triumph to. the, hon. ba- 
ronet, with his. three chaplains? js it 
any matter of triumph for. our common 
Christianity, that such a state of things 
could, not only have gone on sq long 
in defiance of religion and decency, 
hut that it should now receiye the 
support and countenance of hpru pro- 
prietors, thus advocating the interests 
of an unhallowed idolatry ? jt jpgs 
however but justice to the Company 
itself to sav, that they were beginning 
to entertain some conception of their 
former errors and their present res- 
ponsibility, and he honoured them 
for their having succeeded in at* last 
determining to put down the dreadful 
and murderous system of the, idola- 
trous tribute. A copy of thedespi^ch 
sent out for that purpose ,in Febnigry 
last, and now in India, which didffre 
highest honour to the Board .of, Con- 
trol and the court, was now lying, on 
the table of the proprietors’ room* opd 
he thought it was highly desirable 
that it should be printed, in order that 
the country should be satisfied that 
they had at least done some good. 
With respect to Haileybury College, 
he differed toto ccelo from the learned 
proprietor as well as from the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Weeding) ; and if he 
stood in need of any arguments ip; its 
favour, he would quote the valuable 
dissent of Mr. Tucker and Sin- Jen- 
kins to those directors who had 
opposed the College ; he there found 
abundant materials for. its defence, 
and he trusted that every proprietor 
had read those able and well-reasoned 
protests. lie was glad to find such 
men still in the direction,, notwith- 
standing the perverseness, of others, 
and might their number increase was 
his earnest prayer. The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded by- stating that he 
felt great, pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, notwithstanding the speech 
of the learned mover <Mr, Jackson), 
the effect: of ,' which, if it had :s apy 
effect at all, must be to convince the 
court of the expediency of rejecting 
the very n>otipp which he had ma4 e 
himself ; *hut he (Mr. Poynder) cured 
!Utla <fqr speephps, as they generally 
( tvpnt rfor r nuthingj (hea? t hmvj) b ut 
be, did ; cere, for resolutions, because 
they stood j recorded as .the deliberate 
opinions of the* court; and he repeat- 
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ad that lie jiitftniQfb sitisf^otion in 
seeeudjngtHe ptna just proposed, with 
tbe cei^Mrtyofi^nyjBffti, n- 
Bfr (w [Forbes said, he . had! listened 
with SMgrCatdeal'of . attention to»< the 
speech of his itaraed • friend (Mr. 
Jackson), ahd he confessed « that the 
manner in which the learned gen tkw 
MU finished his discourse bad excited 
bo Small' degree of astonishment: i» his 
mind. As had been stated by thd 
worthy proprietor who. last spoke, 
the whole of ; the learned gsntkresn^s 
arguments were directed against the 
bill, -yet the conclusion at which he 
avfcivfed waa a resolution in its. favour. 
(HettrJiearfyThis mode of proceeding 
might excite some-little surprise in that 
eouirt, but for his part he acknow- 
ledged that he had- been accustomed 
td iseh the same sort of thing pretty 
often in- another places (Laughter.) 
He sincerely wished, however, that the 
learned • proprietor had left himself 
open to vote for the aroendment which 
he (Sir G. Forbes) intended to move, 
and in > that base <he would willingly 
have dispensed with the able and elo- 
quent bpeech delivered by the learned 
gentleman;' in foot, so entirely would 
that amendihentbe found to tally with 
the arguments urged by the learned 
gentleman, that its propriety might 
safely be allowed to rest solely oil his 
speech. (Hear. 9 and laughter.) The 
learned proprietor had indeed fallen 
into seme inconsistencies which ho 
(Sir C* Forbes) 1 was* not disposed * to 
overlook. The . learned - proprietor 
had in the eiurly part of -their proceed- 
ings, made avertable and forcible 
speech entirely against the measure, 
and at that time so satisfied. was be *of 
its injustice, that he armed himself 
with -fi* requisition signed by upwards 
of thirty proprietors, the learned gen- 
tleman's owii name' being at the head 
of the list, and which he (Sir C. 
Forbes) had great pleasure in signing, 
desiring a general court to he called 
for the purpose of considering, how 
far h would-be just or expedient 
to transfer the payment of the Com- 
pany’s dividend dr .£630,000 a year 
to the native* of India instead of 
providing- for the same out of their 
own commercial assets.” (Hear,kear 7) 
He (Sir G. Forbes) went* along with 
all the arguments which- his teamed 
friend so forcibly urged on that occa- 
sion. The learned gentleman made 
use of one very strong expression*, 
which he bad treasuredin his memory ; 


aftep printingotititha injustice wbisrh 
Aisnmaisurowanldiriflictilpeii‘fndlt4 
he said, ^ pemhouii di vadeOds^rathcc 
than loss our honour by -Wiving f hem 
wrung frpm the poor alid 
natives of India: \* ■ (Heart ' hearty 
Ho ' really thought tbit* the ^iriurnefi 
proprietor- must 1 still admits * taking} 
the whole ofi the miadire into h m 
unbiassed* coruriderat«ou; that it' dM 
a -gross injustice, notonlytothepnv 
prietors; hut to -the* datives *of *lndtsu 
The question; las * to* the natuw>iUHk 
amount of the Company's asset* ddiioli 
are to be made dver tb Glorei4mettS 
had been so often discussed* 'befoidf 
that he should not on thepfesent desaq 
sion re-open it; this Only* wdUid“be 
say, that he wished their natures afid 
amount had been more precisely «$'-* 
certained, before the proprietors were 
called upon to give their opiniofr vrith 
respect to the conditions upon which 
it was proposed to renew the ChWrteili 
Taking a view of the whole meastireythe 
transfer of their dividends to the *terrtu 
tory o# India must be attended* Wifli 
a great additional buitten to tlie’rdvefi 
nues of that empire; this wUs trtiadl: 
mission which, with the exceptldti'Uf 
two hen. proprietors, (Mr. Weedlhg 
and another hon. g<?htlem4n tvfctim 
name we could not batch) hehttd cdJi 
tained from thel whole - cotfrfr.* 5j MPfclfl 
latter gentleman had indeed* dbOtettdi 
ed that the proposed scheme /WtwfUf 
entail no additional burdeh 
on the natives of Ttulia ^’bnt if* thtt 
position was good, the horiigefrtttefnrfd 
could not have done ‘better* tft&)ii f ffiW 
going a little more into -partrdUla*# * to 
have convinced the court and th^WkMte 
of its correctness. The hbn. ^enneioim 
had however completely failed 'to thaffo 
this out,* and iti allusfoA to art icfedotft 
called for by the House of Lordsi rtOd 
which he (Sir C. F orbeS) tfb£rdtte(f 
was not to be found ; ataong' thb 'pbpbrd 
printed by the Ordev^Of thut'eotirh 11 ^ 1 ' 1 

The Ghairtnato.^*>Thi! ftecoitofc 1 ttt 
which th e worthy baronet? reffer^W ‘tkh 
printed,' but it has 'been -laid BefOfb^hfi 
Court of Proprietors; together ‘tatlfJfiH 
the other ParltatetertttttVp^^rPhO^ 
nectedwith this subject.™ ;“»»! 

Sir C. /^r^J thonghtfh^cfoeuferiht 
of so much importance that hb'bMild 
nothelp regrettlngthatit had ( Adt bWH 
printed for the' use of the proprietor^ 
1 1 • went to • - prove 1 tbfif ate aadit Stiff il 
charge of .£455,984 Wotild by the*^riA 
posed plan be thhfwn upon ' Endjfe*, 
independently of the pensions, the 
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rnmfer of the dividends* and a va- 
riety fc>f other : chaises not originally 
eod template! ; ? speaking in round 
numbers* * the natives df India would 
batoned cto the amount -of upwards' of 
cadtmilHdD sterling’ in consequence of 
the -plan of Government; which was 
fgro&ssed* ito be brought forward for 
tha good of India. ( Hear , hear/) 
ffbehon.* baronet .hare quoted some 
expressions Used; by the? him. gentie- 
mWa r before alluded to, hut Which, in 
toosequenee ofthe* indistinct manner 
'Which they. , wqre . need; we found 
ourselves tfnableto follow, We under- 
stood* (however, their object to be, to 
point out the amount of advantage 
grfiUefd by the: Company from the ope- 
ration i of the exchanges between this 
country and India and China ] He 
wa*’ ready to adip it the correctness of 
this /statement to a certain extent, but 
he-thought .it could not be denied that 
that 'Company would have gained a 
considerable profit by the difference 
o£: exchange on their China trade, 
aladvthat profit would of course have 
aaaiatedf r m the payment of their 
dividends, and the natives of India 
WPtddi iso -far ‘ at least have been 
relieved^ (Hear, heart) His hon. 
intend (JHqjor Carnac). dissented from 
this statement, hut was he prepared to 
th^ contrary? He- gave his hon. 
fitiftnd, due credit- for his. commercial 
knowledge* but he- thought it Would 
h*,dt4$QnU for him to shew that, in 
th#r event of the Company continuing 
t<V CWy on the China trade even 
WbjfeeK tp competition instead of 
B?mft;!proltectedvby a monopoly, they 
iffOjeM ha deprived of such advantages. 

C. Forbes’) belief was, that 
thftfprofits'which the Company would 
make by the China trade, subject to 


the . edmparasivelyririfiihg expense of 
jfflO,0<Hk (Hsqryii&rnj) Ho repeated, 
that this counjtry'iiiigiht' soon * have to 
lament the ; destruction- bf that flfcet, 
accompanied as - it < Would 1 be by < (the 
infliction of the' most cruel iiijustioeon 
individuals by the abandonment *' of 
the China - trade. - (Hear, heanjj 
“ Abandonment ” be didraotknow that 
he ought to- call it, for the proprietors 
had been told by his 1 learned friend 
that they* were acting ’under a srtrtof 
force-^that there whs ho remedyv for 
they had delivered themselves up 
bound hand and fodt; if this was the 
case, what was the meaning of the 
famous resolution of the . 7th Juhte, 
sighed by the nineteen directors ? i He 
understood that those directors had 
retained to the Company the' right* of 
determ iningwhetherthetT trade should 
be placed in abeyance, until snob tinto 
as they saw and consented 1 to the Go* 
▼eminent bill. ( Hear /) ; He hady 'how- 
ever, always objected to that resolu- 
tion, and he now asked hrirfv theift^ncr* 
teen stood at present? Had* they got 
their three millions guarantee fubdH-*? 
had they got their publicity*--* whatj-in* 
short, had they got ever since hut hard 
knocks? (Laughter*) Hd was = cer- 
tainly surprised to see the name. of the 
hon. director Mr. Astell at the head of 
the list of nineteen ;* he kndto that bon. 
geritleman never gave utterance to any 
thing’butwhat he thought, * and Intend- 
ed' to do, and he therefore begged 
leave to remind him of one expression 
w hich he used : it was this, “ only let 
the proprietors support the directors, 
and we will shew ? the Government 
what we can do-!” Now he (asked 
the hon. gentleman, — had Vhe direc- 
tors experienced any want of support 
from that side of the bar? He re. 


Qmp petition, would even be greater 
ibgP ithey were at . present, for the 
Company would then be released from 
many jhgavy charges which were now 
Ufrbgps rendered necessary from pru- 
dftptipL considerations with respect to 
war* (Hear, hearty Pro- 
ggltf y, ihq day was not far distant when 
tbfi-pqqQ'Wy would have to lament the 
destruction" of thab noble fleet which, 
of war as well as 
gf,^qdej mjotecled not only the Com- 

S oy’ft.frgj&c but* in a certain degree 
bigjenw^ ..twmmenpe, between this 
the East, and between 
JpjiUla,gn4 Qhina* and: rendered- secure 
tajftq Government, »* home a . revenue 
of nearly four millions, collected at 


peated what he had often said before, 
that the proprietors, with the exception 
of some few persons who chose to 
think for themselves and to ride restive, 
just did whatever the directors wished 
them to do. He had attended that court 
for the last twenty years; and he was 
not aware of a single instance of the 
proprietors deciding a point; contrary 
to the feeling of the Court of Directors; 
indeed, to all appearance, the proprie- 
tors were only 'called together tor the 
purpose of registering the aots of the 
directors, ; He said this, nojfc with any 
feeling df disrespect to the Court of 
Directors j ; he dared to say that they 
were better . qualified— r or at least 
thought themselves so— to decide on 
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Indian affairs than the proprietors ; 
but he mu^ say that; in point offset, it 
wusridicUtous forthepToprietors to pre- 
tend td be .more then mere ciphers, 
m they were 1 designated « i U the Report 
of' the Committee' oF the HOose of 
COloynons. The proprietors every day 
Alt this to be the truth. feat whet were 
the hopes befd out to them ‘ by his 
Mikfstfs Government? He thought 
he Bad a right to question what had 
been ‘stated with ■ respect to the Court 
Of Proprietors in the correspondence 
that ptesed between the* Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Control. 
T)iat;they bad been humbugged, how- 
ever*,^ there 1 «' was no doubt ; for he 
believed that all apon*the other side of 
«be>bar as welias upon that/ including 
evetf'the hObV proprietor on his right 
(^fr^Weediefg^'hid been hoaxed into 
tHeMfftefei 'that the proprietors were to 
be’ mode something more than mere 
aptirthrevs Of the acts of the Directors 
and' Board of 'Control, in the future 
jUMtoisttetion of India. 

* &Weedi1*g. — “ The proprietors 
bUVe^nroW the power if they choose to 
efcert'it, by their own by-laws, of 
ifti&kiftg themselves an efficient body 
tothe Control of Indian affairs.” 

J &ir 0. Forbes bad great doubts of 
thbt; but he trusted if ‘ the proprietors 
had 'the power they would not fail to 


He maintabu^d that the 
todiriopblydf the China trade in teas 
to** this country blight to have been 
continued' to : the Company : but* be 
thabtis It ^iriight, UO one ever contem- 
plated -tout the r Company were to be 
excluded altogether from ! the trade, 
dhd that the commerce With that coun- 
try should suddenly be. given up to the 
to* -the destruction of the port 
ofLohdon, and the manifest risk of the 
fevSfctvto. ( Heati tear T) With respect 
to^lfftiteybury College the directors 
ifsAarjiti be<tomplet*ly beaten, and 
t^GfavUiutaeotseesned determined to 
'thutn^ of &H their : eWll patron - 
dttdi * QNearrf heart? If be -rightly 
Understood the bill* 'to he did* ftotpre* 
torfl td 40^ tor toking it frbm begin- 
niug to end it wus sucK a mass - of 
idcobgroities ahd eOntradidttone as 
would puzSle Ody nkn to’discav^r its 
meanings ortcMfiridany wtn'to es^t 
id* eMik& oi 

I)T< tolchm:^*' H is 'a h Acb- 
potcb/^(£tff#A^.) ^ v - ■ ’ 5 


Sir <7. Forbes, —It was a botch - 
potoh undoubtedly, but not .fanned of 
so .good ingredieiita^ne 
dish. 

hotchpotch there was 1 frothing" but 
what was good, while '*tf r ttff# btffch- 
potch scarcely any thing bjit s 'What 
•was badcoUld be discovered \ - perhaps 
the best descri ptrcm that cidffl be given 
fcf it would be to say thafli resembled 
the mbnietiry frtfih lkhTcbilf hdd^ina- 
nsted. But,-^ ^e ,#aS‘%Uyi^ he 
conceived i ^ bill * W6uld derive the 
Court of- Difeotoiu^f 'thelFeivlFpa- 
tronage. It appedbedi that \it the 
Board of Gptitrol (hofrgbt proper to 
confer twenty-four win j hi ps, toe 
•directors were to be allowed to nUtni- 
nafo ninety-six candidates, Vaeli’di- 
rec tor having 1 1 he preSCO trhen t* of f^r. 
Now it was not expressed in ■“ the %ill 
whether the tWenty*/our Ti r Writers 
were to be selected generally frohi 'the 
ninety-six candidates, or Whether’ it 
was pi tended to appoint one 6Ut' ; ‘bf 
every four, so that each director should 
haveem equal share of the jpatroUkgc. 

M*. W'vgrnm, — “ The Writetshtjpte 
are to be bestowed generally tfte 
nlnetg-six candidates.^* : * - , 

SirC. Forbes.-* The*. tro&tmritf- 
rectar* condescend to vKerbftp tftkjffo- 

ditioSs? I f ar director bad a efoW'tti* 




individual he might be anfcfo&T'tt) 

bon edit might be set aS^e^pefhS^s’I^ 

the examiners appointed* 

ters, ' because be Wto mOt ^ue oftfie 

bright geniuses of the* day. /FBP-lA 

own part lie jiM 

these bright geniufeefcP* <l he 1 

a man of good morals, good teidpet, 

an aptness for business, SU d irtdiMrvdui 

habits. Give hith atffclr <*(' nrAW'ih 

preference to one df nrefewato 

who often went wrtihg: ‘WhSfttOlRh 

steady and weM-^dispUtoi 


though possessing attl^WtodkfWtelU 
lities, udvanced him^i ye^r' r mg$ 

year, * Then the whole if 
age, such to 

Sway by the&Bnpi^-hf ^d«fC0l,^w^|| 
the direUtom utonbd 8M4NIM4 
wUhin ^rtton>|toirtodC^B^VaiWfeffl 
ministers be ' stoiSffed- 
croaehmeritP the dfreetofe tbipf 


niight’^bu done : with fesffett to the 
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m*- tie did not doubt 
Direotpi^ ^ouM in 
► depriffedbotb ofthat and 

-.-v - M u>>tbe 

of patronage 
wnhi* JnftfpMta Judin* ^navy-rhe. did 
“* that: a 

Uatle^q*. waamaiptmned.on the 
.r^JfA WMl ha* yery much feared it 

|fc,F«i.«TOWt»*' the* balfr#-dowa 
fp©¥* tan??; were; being wade ready 
4» ^Admiralty, fqrtne purposoof 
lP»TWt» J (P hJndia, 4e take the 
«***> ofutl)* ^diw^aYY. Thi* was 
*bjhdWfW?%W<m -Pf the .Finance Cpm- 
fflftttefcjiTfift: Mr. Hplt Mackenzie at 
thfff£ baad^^hiit it was one, ..the exe- 
nBtofMjtflf wbichwpuld inflict a great 
iftjw<ifee ;? qp: the Indian navy, which 
hud vfd Ways .deserved well of the Go- 
yfPf^ent^ The officers of that ser- 
vice, bad, under great disadvantages, 
always performed , their duties well, 
unapproved of essential benefit, par- 
tjj^MJ^ly to the western trade of India, 
the pirates in the 
JfonUa ©ulf and op the coast of 
iJalsJtyuy whp would in future be 
Jet loose ; for the new service would be 
jqpiqpesed of meiuof-war, whose as- 
^qtapce must he asked for as a favour, 
A#d. rWUhout.lpeal knowledge, they 
wpeAd he pf little use. Taking, 
then,, ( aU the8e cirquiustaoces into 
jpoM^ratian, ; he really .did think that 
^hq ^oort of ^tictor^ had shewn 
p, grandest of sglfidanial i aeon sent- 
fng^ta^epyprnjndw according to the 
provljSions qf the bill now before the 
££ 111 ?,, £//<mr, Jmr J) Were he a 
dogeqtnr, he certainly would not de* 
gra^ hi4»self hy continuing jin the 
pqpttmn.j n which hje should be placed 
WjMW iWB. (Msw> hear/) The 
wl^ich the directors d is- 
BftMdL wes, ; doubtless more praise* 
wmtip ; TjUPd lif they succeeded in 
SRFyiWWn wdsfentoriW thegovem- 
JBfWMP Ml* Widfsr /all the djsad* 
ip#«i4^1wUfie4 ,ofl them,,, bethought 
||jp exciter .both the gratitude 

~ - r - — -*^|s of the, country. > However, 

. ndtag *« be did, that Up to the 
proprietors had 
WfbJPftWW either pf *oeeptingor ret 
JMfrtHgo rthe^ winprowee* i he would 
toon* of the conditions 
$m> jTOffh dt rwepjfpttpded, , namely, 
Imv tpe ihwrden ofitbe dividends 
on. : W-*p^plerP^ fodaa, He entirely 

S upd 3 *n the dissent of the two 
, and it was his intention to 
Asial. Jour. N. S.Vol.1 2. No.48. 


coQcludewithau^^U which he 
ewhoAi hie ,leiwn T ed ( $W9*XiMr-,Mk' 
tml would . swmn!hto 
hiapwn. He bed maw. a few wmmto 
cay, with respect , tq^a, ^subject winch 
he believed had . almost, f escaped the 
notice, both of thedurgetora amipro- 
prietors, with the exception qjf , *be 

non. proprietor (Ur. , Weeding) end 
himself; he meant the bill to regulate 
the China trade, which was the othpr 
night read a third time and passed in 
the House of Commons, after an ip* 
effectual attempt made to takeout part 
Of its mischief. , He thought tha^the 
proprietors had a right to ; cojuip|gip 
that this bill., had not ..been specifically 
laid before them;-, and that the direc- 
tors had nut delivered their sentiments 
on the subject, and drawn the atten- 
tion of the proprietors to it, U#|i| 
he read the requisition advertised US 
that morning’s newspapers, he^Of 
not aware that the Court of JJtiructpp 
had taken any part in the measure* 
The Chairman.---*" There are !q#ptp 
in the correspondence on the subject.” 

Sir C. Forbes. — The. fact was» Abat 
the more they gave way to ministers 
the more would ministers impose upon 
them. If the Company had opposed 
them from the beginning, as they 
ought to have done ; if they had re- 
fused to surrender their commercial 
assets and charter, hq was satisfied 
they would have stood in a very diffo- 
rent situation from that, in which they 
were, now placed Was the . court 
aware that • the China 3Yade : Hill, 
repealed; the Act of Geo* I V. cap.> 80, 
With the exception of those , deuces 
which bore most unjustly on j the native 
seamen* Thus from* the operation of 
this bill all those provisions ware ex- 
cepted, by which a most unjust and 
inyidious distinction was drawn be- 
tween the native seamen of Indiajsod 
the seamen of. this, country. The f act 
stated that four or, five Asiatic t aeamen 
should be considered oquivident 
Only to. three European. sailogs ; how 
did such : an enactment .tally «witb»that 
affected ; lihendity whieh . professed m 
desire t to iplaqe the matiyes of India, 
whatever their religion, colour, .. or 
casie -might he, on an equal footing 
with aU Majesty’s subjects? For 
his part M had* been to sea with both, 
«ud he thad >no hesitation i% saying 
t hat ha should prefer three good na- 
tive seamen to five had Kuropeans. 
—{Hear! and laughter .) An hon. 
proprietor (Capt. Shepherd) observed 
(2 L) 
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that M the native seamenWerfe useful 
in* their ><bwitf clhnttfo lei it be 

remdmhtrfcd that? Indirai* ship-owners 
were frequently compelled to employ a 
dadb\e *reb\ fbne for' wbrkingtheir 
ships in the Indian' seas « and- bringing 
them ' to England* abd another for the 
purpose of taking them back again, 
when thdy were obliged to 'have four 
Beitish seamen for crvery hundred tons 
of 'the ship’s hnfthen/ Bert there Was 
another >pnd niove* serious* part of the 
biityio which he wished to call the 
atteiitforaf the proprietors: • ■' 

iiMru Rigby’ robe" *to order. He' did 
ndt» think it Wan Competent for the 
hom bab. to discuss the* provisions of 
a bill Which' Was not at mat time un- 
der 'the consideration of the court. 

offor {}j Ferries said, the bill to which 
he* wasi referring Was materially eon- 
neeibdiwkh India and the native trade, 
and' he therefore, as h proprietor, had a 
perfect-right to Observe upon it, and to 
object to lty With : reference to the ton- 
nbge kltity to-be' levied On every ship 
that' resorted to the port of Canton. 
AntamdadpibntWvas proposed in the 
Hotisdof Commons, to tne effect that 
thfr*0xpfettse bf the- establishment of 
superintendents' at Canton should be 
defrayed* in* the same way as the ex- 
pdnseof consular : establishments in 
other parts of the world. This was a 
vary reasonable proposition, for why 
should s? the 'merchants resorting to 
Gtfltaofr be 'obtigned' to pay for the 
support* of these superintendents? It 
sttWek him : that 'these superintendents 
were to bq judges* juries* and execu- 
tioners 1 ofthe law ? Or, in other words, 
they worn to be jobbers? for the whole 
arrangement Was 1 a job to create ap- 
pointments with heavy salaries. Sup- 
pose 1 the government of China were 
to* propose establishing courts in this 
country for* the trial of Chinese sub- 
jects by Chinese law, would not the 
attempt be treated 'with * contempt ? 
then'hoWy it* the name of ! all that was 
just* conkbhis Majesty’s ministers pro- 
pose! to give thfestf superintendents a 
judicial**! thority in € abton ? : >H e was 
very "much 1 mistaken if this celestial 
majesty woiiid- tiubmit" to this* 1 pre- 
sump toons bond wet on *thb jpari 1 or* the 
barbariam-txfor thin interference With 
tholaw* of * r the Obi base ' 'empire by 1 a- 

a non - intt rvend on-pr ofe$si rt g gOvem*- 
ment t+^iHeur' l and teUr/kien}' » It 'Was 
hbwevar pfopoated’ to j*iV6 the EasW 
India Company sometwimg Utidfertliis 
bill® The boon to'bd.s*re was small, 


but every little helps. * 'It was provided 
that every eaptafo w a dfeip frodihgto 
any part of tne CbWimhy^'dOnittaibne 
should moke out'ri list* ftrieeifjfOg *tli e 
names ; capacities, attd oeicriptSm -Of 
all persons on board,* under 1 the penalty 
of af 100, hdf of which 'was to ^grt* Co 
the informer and half East* 

I ndi a Company ; or, if 'the Company 
choose fcb take upon 1 themselves the 
office of informers, 1 they ! ■might 'fhtfeii 
pock e t the tvhole of • the * pen ally 
{AttmghJ He did norknow Whether 
there was* any ptobkhilfty ef th^db- 
jeetionable primsfonS’of thfebftf being 
modified irf the 'Hoh^ Of EOrd^; Or 
whether lhe f Hired tede • 1 intended * to 
take any steps to : ; obtain £ the * kit Ora- 
tion of these clauses relk'tirig-id’the 
tonnage duty, the lascers, anil thfc* lia- 
bility which was thrown on thte'C^fm- 
panv of incurring the expense OF'^eiVd- 
mg 'hoine every GftidesO Wh^ r Wrtght 
hereafter find Ms’wayto this lWAuSy; 
But he frit he had done his 11 dmV 
i n bri ngi n g them before 1 ' the 1, ebuiT. 
Anofoer point to which -he 1 WcHllVl'call 
the attention of the eOU^ttods/^hfe 
unjust position in which- the' tiffed ifbtfs 
of the Company Were placed by* fob 
plan •; of Government, irt' hkvittg n tfhfe 
payment of their interest pb'Stpiffied 
until after the receipt -by tho'propti fe- 
tors of tbfeir dlridcp&k " 
aware that, as far as regarded* be ’©aK 
natic creditors, 

been persisted -in y< but 'nothing ‘had 

been done to relieve tUfe diftfcX 

tors, who were entitled -to * receive 

their interest and UltldiatfeJ ? y,; £ t]h^tir 

principal, iu t bio country. He* must 

now say a word, and it should! bq .pfily 

a word, as to the extraordinary powers 

given to the Gorerrmr-genexali 

bill. All the other objections wefe 

comparatively tritiipj; 

power was given approaching to awd 

indeed establishing . ; ,pbXpWtk,i 

ism; for tkewillcrfthiei^ 

neral was' to corifrQioi'zfy 

even excepting k\*e ;K«ng’s*t«ourtsi-»fo 

1 odia^Jfji.dse'yd^g%^ 

special i^astablj sto A^ jfoh' 

as kn effectual feh^cld. 

feelings which might nave existed Jin 

the Iddikfi Wd* W 

peAtt^servahts:^ VVmfyfLb'iKmm Jff- 

trol thtrpoWe* of thW 

when the snpi^hiie Wtlft J 

given intb bit htfMtoF 'If && tStue tfiat 

Parliament 1 might Interfere though 
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tardily to checktheexerciseof this ajv 
bitrary*auth4wity^but,tJbeyhftd already 
seen f i »>,,mq^ tban on« irist euae, how 
reluoi^tParJisirmntwss to interfere in 
the of India, They had recently 
seep,, i* ft discussion in the House of 
Couiip€iP8xOt^.I|idian a^Teir^ that it was 
withdiffieuliy they cogld, prevent the 
HoMfe ^noin being counted out ; and 
they had .also eeen | ( in the House of 
Pqqro^tspwe oif the most important 
clao^QS of dhe India, bill discussed in 
au attendance of only ifou» or Jive. lords.. 
W»hat hope could they have> then, that* 
if p.arlwoout,wa9<fat preeonteoiinat* 
tentivp^ynindiftbi:eiM?toJndiau affaire 
a*i tq. flive ^uch exorbitant powers 
to tfyfl .Gover?>or general, it would be 
inorq watchful . in , future, or anxious 
to. cornet , or , prevent the abuse of 
suqh powerr On the whole, which- 
ever way bp viewed this measure he 
wije satisfied that it would tend to the 
ruipp^, India, and therefore he -should 
friVft.it his most decided opposition.. 
H^ l( would ngw. conclude by moving 
tl^ > a^ipu4 ? nent to which he hud al- 
rqmJyrci’errpd. The hon* baronet 
tJbpUtPioved that all the words of the 
oryginpl motion, after the word “ that,” 
hetomitfed^apd that the following *bo 



of Dineatni 
Ma^tj^s jMli 


►re bo instructed to intt- 
. blisters , that the Court 
_ With justice to themselves 
J «f Irdim oonkeet to place their 
‘ ;r in abeyance, under the pro- 
how before Parliament, ' For 
effecting*’ an 1 nnan^craent. with the East- India 


Company, and for the better government • of. his 
M Aj&tf’i mdlafi 'Fefritorfes i ’ because, whilst by 
th^/ptrpvMons of the said bill the proprietors of 
1 ml ja Stock , ate to, receive pply the same yearly ip. 
come’ and UW same amount or capital at the expl~ 
ration ; pf thkir proposal charter as they were etv 


dr(tf«ol4if thelr<cninnerciml assets, and their exclu- 
sion) from the trade .with China ; and they will be 
mMs WliOlty dependent for their dividends on the 
I mlian revenue* i» which these is. a growing do- 


cieaH.ii, "iiicn « 


l of being in*. 

. . . Without great 
y dn* great misery to 

i.^rtunt'ilterltaXdy take 

piluji f§? the 
bd«r if‘ unhappily it shall 
lw.hK .vhteb dospoUc pawer . 
fe iiktln$ or one man over a 
i hvltishi subjects, and over 

" |.,ppV e^fepting hi a Wa- 


whig*: h^. f 

w 9ft> i j: 4pwwf on> tjbe. i 
^ — * ^ t ppfV^)flind 1 Jm.®bQnW be 
Uttrasd prppriptpf 
k^on) wqvdd .consent, tolef : 
j/nj$c#lace qflp&mpUw* 


Mr. Fielder rose to second the 
amendment of Sir 0. Forbes. He 
observed there wtere ports fefithe hon. 
and learned proprietor?* . eeptiments 
with which he was well pleasedj.bvt 
he by no means approved of the eqn» 
elusion to which :he came; fcbeargu- 
ments or rather statement* of the hpm 
and learned gentleman* and his reso- 
lution ormotion, being in direct . con* 
tradiction to each Other. He could 
not concur with, those hon. proprie- 
tors who jconsidered*, that the £a*k- 
India Company waa^ at *& pledged or» 
in the, .least oommitted bythe fom fcfer 
resolutions :H*hiph ’had been adopted* 
as those, resolutions were, ba icon* 
tended, agreed utQ* ^conditionally.! ; I Jtr 
was agreed that the Company would' 
abide by .the .resolution*, ■; prtwided 
his Majesty’s ministers* met .them* i«*< 
a corresponding; fair, , Oped*! and Jibe* > 
ral manner; and it waavdeeidedly^ilnw; 
derstood, that if' the Company were* 
not so treated .then’that- their resoluf 
tiqns were not to be considered! bmjlwi 
ing. lie (Mr. Fielder);, contended, 
that the proprietors . had* performed 
their part of the contract, and had* 
shewed every inclination to aettlo mat* * 
ters fairly and even liberally, , but he 
regretted to say that the Government! 
had not acted in the manner which 
the Company had good- reason to ex- 
pect, and therefore the proprietors 
could not he considered as acting. in* 
consistently- vfithr their former resolu- 
tions in . declaring the whole negot^ 
t ion to he atari- end, or at least to be * 
entirely open for new, 5 proportions* 
lie had listened with much attontUN* 1 
to the, hon. and learned j proprietor^: p 
and he must take leave to say that he 
had not heard one argument^ nor a-t 
single reason in favour of the; bilh ; 
which could justify the learned pro«' 
prietor in comii^ to. the conclusion - 
that the East-Indi* Company oughtto* 
accept the bill. This strange nondec^ 
cript bill hnd boen truly described 
the hon. * hart, as mo$t inconsistenhl 
i n all its pnactmqntsr^the learned pro* > 
prietor , himself, who would have the > 
Company adopt - the , measure, was by 
no mean$^ slew in describing .it.^ne> 
htirf»hvand unfaii*, a3 being founded- w»- 
i nj ustiae .and oppression -f-*as an - aot of ^ 
grepn violpnce and extortion, and aauf 
stqp to act, upOn our . tear»T-ri» fact, 
it -WAfi ope; .oi\. the . most, ilh-begotten 

cuh^thatovex required to be racked' 
iulO.opiynhind o&vehapc-^ 1 ^ - 

Mfy-Jeoksim hoped the hon. pro- 
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Pfjktpf wobld not attribute to mm 
wtiraa Sftkmi he h&riieVbr used. ?lV 

ttifeiHhfntmts- 
repx&senf ihVfCti&Vd j^b tl etrikii . The 
warns “ cub •’ Which he 

^ad u&ed, he had riot quoted -& thbfee 
Used bythe So®, proprietor,' he tuette- 
lvexpresised thw &S biaroWrt descrip- 
tion of ffha^ be cbhceivCd to he fne 
epirit of his 1 (MK JfacksbriWbpeOibg 
rfprrfet, Th£ hoti. and le&tnCd pro- 
prietor would, he presutried, admit 
tWt hehfcd' ‘deserfbedthb meashreis of 
eqyarpmeiit t& ' ha^sH ' add unfair, as 
Dein^fouhded in injustice add oppres- 
sion, tbist it t^as an abt‘ wHieh Extorted 
and' tdre aWay ffbiri the Company 
t^en|y?^jthl imflion'i of property; for 
WhiOn if gVrie no fair Cqh i valent ; tior 
would th^ leaimed gentleman but ad- 
foit bisstatement, that if the Court of 
t^biribtors Wereto' assent to this in- 
iusuccL. it Was on the sole ground that 
dpeS ’a^fehtWas - extorted from them 
Dv th£ Wculi aT oirctom&tancefe in 

* which Government ; hari placed thorn, 
^'ese ^ere tlie ftdni ami learned pro- 
WffeW’$ J dWn arguments, but he (Mr. 
Fujj^er/ J niusti heg leave to say, that 
they were such arguments from which 

*, fioone cCteld have expected the hon. 

* ani fesThed proprietor Could possibly 
Save draw# Wytfiing like the comjl u- 
&Jpri contained m his subsequent reso- 

* lutiop. {Hear;!) He (Mr. 'Fielder) 
looked pot so mtijch to the drift to it 
affected 'the Company, as hp did most 
earnestly, to'see if there waSany part 

‘ bfif favourable to Indih and its inha- 
bitants. Tib \va^ .sorry to say that he 
looked in vain — on the contrary, he 
dfecOyered that, so far from the bill 
ebnfbtring benefits upon the Hindoos 
and their hafive land, it tended only 
tb add burthen to burthen, injury and 
dppresSlbn to injury and Oppression. 

( Hear /) In order tp shew the court 
that the natives will not bear further 
Oppression and taxation, he begged to 
jrefer.tb the able and valuable reports 
faid before the House of Commons; 
Ih the one from the; Cadbntta Civil 
Whan ’ce Cbmmittfeb ip August I #30, 
sighed by flili, Holt Mackenzie, 
ibdifohn'Hrik, l&qrs.^ifis stated : “ It ' 
scarcely fee nebesSary for bk tb 
dfie thati of WbateVCf enknge^ tnaV 
he effected In this > * ' bf ’ I ’ 

diari gbVeiiimerityi^e jiarkbitmHi ob - 

tfie chto ftjjet thMUselve# should involve 
rufHuffrrWritaiibh of expense, and tMt the 
’tendency of this operation should uni • 


fotmfy be towards economy* With- 
out thf^tefidbrt^ rdwtffrof 

S r recerit * IiiV donri hues* us 

eft sdt oth^ recomtriebddtiona^ Inrtr- 
evdh plausible,, Will bebThcratatl, and 
that ertrnvayqttce must brtotp the Bri- 
tish aovbrnttibdi of India t&rkiniF • In 
another report fVdm Mr; J Hill*- ' in 
Jtine 1 880, fe Stated*^* 44 T lie tmmifedfate 
office of the committee Is “to* effect 
rbrenchntenij i h bthf€T ! wbwtyw refac- 
tion of ike hmduniof pnbM&lmppndi- 
tare, but ih tt more enlarged* wnie. 
The same end would be' promoted by 
hny species 6f efednctoVj l, Whiehy‘ i irt 
other Words, IS obtaining thb wbfth 
of mbney expended, ' Whatevtf^ he its 
amount. Our histrudlort^ fhlly au- 
thorize us, ih the present* ito&e , --to 
proceed upon this principle,* and we 
shall det agreeably to their spirits* and 
letter by recommending such Ar- 
rangements as -will gn^e the* greatest 
degree of wholesome efficiency t(# the 
governments of Indid oii the smallest 
scab of expense even though ’ Ho- > Vr- 
dnetian of the present scale > should be 
ejfed&d” One of our htm* directors 
(Mr, Bayley) now preset in h uiost 
able and most valuable report '*kIso 
bdf&re Parliament, adrwitft that* 4b c 
finances of India are un4eubtcdly*tn a 
atatjh of deprtfsstoif| i; and tlfat • tg>n . 
dtr^fctOr, in treating the 'subteot* of 
I ndfcm meftne; expressly states thto he 
had nlr&idy expressed nid beiiWf ‘that 
the ? calculations of 'the Finhnco Ohm- 
tiiidtee tVere tttb f Stmgninel' ^Hettr/) 
His (Mr. ! oF^CCtr ^‘thesc 

cjbbtatfohs w^reto shew that me Na- 
tives of India 5 were 8 'ftlreatiy tno^much 
pressed 5 tb the earth ; ; tbat they^cthild 
not, in faCt wouM hot,* bear mnrd op- 
pression, radre taXdtiOny arid Inore-dc- 
priVation of trade and coimnerce. 
Those gefltletneh were r 'On : tho spot, 
and reported frOiti 1 ntitinte* investiga- 
tion and actual personal ^baervatibn ; 
did thay^ ^rmt' strongly rdeomiftatMl^ ^tuea- 
sures tending tb ftciutrfStaii f Of dxpdnsc 
by strict eeoiidtfiy; and mcjnr^sfyisay 
that if these were* not the 

HrrtishgoVerntriCntnf ^ InttiwwuaM be 
brought to rftirtv CHear, hear*.*) t Whs y 
strerraously Urged ‘ theh^rcbommen c!a 
tiorfs bf every eudnomy «Misfribent 
! with the good matjagemenl of India. 
In almost all the 7 rrports he * fhttoid si- 
■ rhiW recotnmehdatlbha, emnded with 
StTdh^ rCcoiAni endatio» bf « wldd »an d 
gOOdtfeatthCtltnf tbre natbres. {Hear!) 
Though these ' atid other 'reports* Were 
founded upon the accurate and per- 
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sonal km>wl*dge,and observations, 
whitel* thoee,gpiJ<tlemeu possessed', of 
the elrooat deflate condition of . the 
ftnfcqoftn ofJUidia, yet he regretted to 
■•y ftbes-e mp^e of tJhese honest 
arid proper reqarpmenSetious attended 
to by* the British Ministers, m is 
plainly seett by , the obnoxious bill pow 
tendered for the; acceptance of this 
Company, which biU, instead of a re- 
duction, will add 'largely to the Indian 
expenditure (Hear* near !) Even 
in*W> question of Jiaileybury College 
tbenameprincriple 49 to expense is to 
bei continued, , though it . is generally 
admitted that this college is not only 
amuseleBa /expense of .£10, 000 a-year, 
but ! Off injurious tendency to the in- 
terests of India. ( Hear /) As he was 
upon that subject he must beg to say 
'that tthe whole system was erroneous 
and ,of bad tendency. Y outbs were 
taken from their own homes, deprived . 
of ibe example, instruction, and in- 
Huenbe of those near relatives who 
had the greatest interest in promoting 
their real welfare, and in watching 
•>t)ver their religious and moral con- 
duct. {Hem % /) Instead of being un- 
der, parental authority and the force of 
I good? example, they were congre- 
fgatingin a public college which be was 
Hgtievefd lo, say, as was too often the 
* oasq with.. public institutions, did not 
intent! -to increase their moral and do- 
. iteestite ; fceding and .practice. He 
rd^kemed fit material that- youths reach- 
JiqjV India should not only he well 
etored with - learnings but with reli- 
ef Mm»a#d moral feeling and conduct, 

, Antor<ter thut the Hindoos should not 
..look- down upon, hut up to the British 
character with regard and: fyr exam- 
\^^rXtimr % hmrjy A great deal had 
.been saidlin this court of the want of, 
morsdity in .tho Hindoo; he did not 
jWiab, to lessen that of Europeans, hut 
. s h€K was : bound in justice to say, that 
(the^twocharacters, in point of prac- 
momdity, the Hindoos were not 
when compared with 
According to 
j Srtmuy writer^ on the subject of those 
'rftetpre*, f would appear that the mo- 
h wlb^^rAwdiad. not been improved 
i-Iipffite connection with Europe; and 
ihh# qomWfamb refrain from adding that 
tteHindoa^nflhlfss in danger from 
lEtempmm VdUteftnrseH thaii the letter 
*bo former. He would 
vmhk) swteitbewwytWug i» this bill 
kKfiru^vWe for the .reduction of taxa- 
tion in Indiar— ?to encourage agricul- 


ture-r-its trade— ^ts commerce, or a 
sfngla elapse produce .of 

India. apd, Ute industry of IkWifci- 
tants. op a fair competuion with/that 
of ; ptber ^fonie s> ; : Fffiit Jj 

nothing, whatever jym'ch; in any way 
jtgpiled, to pj^oippte t n dian frqde and 
manufactures. /' As theJaW fhehstood, 
Which this unfair bjliSyilt "nhi’ alter, 

tax the natives as to him mlgh|*seem 
meet : hgt mark ibis, ®o. ppw%y|ll|%t- 
ever to levy the smallest coin <5h j Ebg- 
lish imports ipto f , . India. [0$**? /) 
T here was nothing in the /bill/ on 
which the Indian could have the least 
ray of hope that his happiness and 
interests Would he attended to ; in- 
deed he could not help observing that 
those interests had mthertd heen hot 
only grossly neglected, byt gfopisly 
violated.. He would give an ’instance 
which lately occurred in . anolft&i pt*dce 
— not for him to meptionmore plainly 
— when it was stated^ /ini- fij £ jgreat 
slave-trading West-lud)^' nrnmX2>ly 
question, on behalf, of the /sdgUr /re- 
finers in this country, that th]^e Was 
not sufficient sug>r frpm fhe British 
Caribbean Islands for consumption, it 
was recommended that' sugar ihould 
be ob tai ned from otherptacesj ' (jtffPF 0 
Now, Sir, where was mfs/ additional 
Bupply to be had ? Undoubtedly from 
India, every warm-heayted English- 
man would reply. No : ;tjie faithful 
and industrious if Hindoo } founded one 
in a certain large assembly to/ advo- 
cate his cause, not a solitary Eng- 
lishman to do him justice, merely 
justice, in placing his large empire on 
the same footing and with. 1 thes^me 
ri ghts an d priyileges poss,^sf d by 
other colonies. Instead, pf permitting 
India to supply every English (jort 
with ship-loads of sugar, Brazij, the 
Portuguese Braz ilian , eiiipjrp / was 
actually named as the place from 
whence the additional supply Was to 
be obtained— the Hindoo to be sacri- 
ficed for the Portuguese./ ( Hear, 
hear , hear /) lie ; begged to enquire, 
when the East-Indj a Company heard 
thip, was it not thqir duty, their boun- 
den 4uty, 1 streflhdu 1 8 t ly i<> exert i .them- 
^elves i^ order that Jndia, bouhtiful 
apcl grateful Ipaia 9 t be . pro. 

tec ted .in her.righta and benefits'. Are 
we. to& te'ld f° inxj>orfflLijit, . so va- 
luable ja ,<mlonial poss^sion ae India is 
aud has heap, for more than two cen- 
turies to England, that she is. not to 
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have the like advantages as to trade 
and cqrameccq as. is ( granted to An^J- 
ricau nd ^propea^-Jrfates, , pM that 
they, the Hindoos,' were not to have so 
mapy^dvqptago* as, is , conferred on 
thij wild, 

Sooth S«Ms 1 mqgni qgd thecpnvif* 
in, New HultynjU tfimfatyarl) * 

se^roa tboEaat-In J ’ A 

Goyernpr-gener 


-?oTOP?mr« Wjtfce* 

^ .India,**, 

pleasure, and. piape ' British) manufao* 
tur^s in successful competition . with 
thos£ v$Xb,e Indian, hut fay po ip caps 
to ta^e the produce of thiejr soil or erf 
the lapplir of.lfheir han^jn.t^chapge 
for oura. 4a abj$ writer, .fretting, pf 
India, floes justice to ifler end tp her 
inhabitants,^ he | .says,^* jji i; dps tan 
frqip immemorial practised ,agri-, 
cpjtpre f a^d^t^nufocturing in an ex. 
tr^pr«3^ry, degree . tending, to make 
hpr t populous, apd wealthy almost be- 
yond ^ f \ampfe;” -again.: “the bus-, 
bstudnien .pnd manufacturers quietly 
spbop it ' to ■ iany . gpyerimmbjt th at h ave 
bqt.jthe, to treat them with hu - 

(juift vpjicntly labour on so long 
tfreqwlves able by iheir 
i to. subsist, ’ * .That most able 
and -truly gOQ^ m^nJVIr. (Jraut, in his 
valuable memoranda in 1797, speak - 
ihg/cIf Tjndia, says, “ the. tribute paid 
to .England extracts yearly a large 
poriQon of ; the, produce of India with- 
out the l.ea$t return.”--" In the thirty 
years following the acquisition of the 
Bengal provinces, England by public 
anil . private . channels derived,, frum 
Bengal., alone, independent, of . . the 
other jSa^tern dependencies and of 
the profits ; of goods .remitted* , fifty 
millions .; , sterling.”, . , (Hepr, faar - /> 
The . . peculiar, . , otyig&tioqs under 
which England . ^ies to India, on .ac- 
count of the benefits drawn from tjie 
_ 11 ‘- Tf — J - — *ages India has 
suffer from her 


natives, the disadya : 
suffered and must sti), 
connection, witfi I* n gland, ought to 
deqrqe that the natives should he de^ 
Uvffcftd fro#* oppression and injustice,, 
in pqtfrfjg ap eqpXtable limit to ,QUT own 
dq^iahds and m establishing right 5 of { 

w.P 8 #y*”. (|?w*rv A#** 1 ) • 

sq to remember how much the 



of preserving our footing in India.”*** 
“ We are, ooncernejd to frejs the na- 
tives from -evils oonnedted wi t bbixa- 
tion, and with the emotion of a, wise 
and good superior, eedulowily to watcl 
over their civil and social happiness.” 
— a It cpuld]npt eypr ao*t the princi- 
ples of s England to hold the Hindoos 
Under > its. power .as .si ewes, . whose la- 
bours.. are exacted without a, desi re* 
turn ofibe>mfit%,4aswfes,.fiiftsA ht system 
wottid soon, drfept , i(s Qum,\mk bfr *e* 
diffing u tfa i t palue q/f, {Heats 

hmr J) He (Mur*. EielderV observed, 
writers stated* .indeed all wwp partial 
men ; roust { adotit, { that coromercahas 
the great, .thg, .op ly link hinding/Uar 
tion to nation,.. continent. to continent ; 
and that it was, a wise dispensatioiM>f 
the great Creator of . all, , : jthM ??aMh 
country should have its own pemtUar 
produce in order ; to the keeping up 
mutual wants and mutual interests, 
by . the fair exchange of - produce, iofi 
soil, and of labour between native 
and native. ( Hear l ) If. England ax«- 
peeks to keep the commercial -chain, 
between this island and) India entire 
we must, as a matter, .of , necessity, 
take produce for produce* rlabniai , ^|foF} 
labour; otherwise it would he^ absurd ! 
to expect, indeed , wo should . hafO; (Up r 
moral right to wisV'to hold India Ml 
all, unless the advantages <tO> hothr; 
countries sliould he mutu^ {Hqma 
hear /> He objected to nearly ctUi th*> 
measures proposed by the,i bilk. . .Hoi 
did not look merely to the question* of; 
guarantee, from which t the , Company* 
had to derive; both capital and dj^i 
(lends, for ho bad-no fear on that sub'll 
jeot, if common justice was jdmieiioK 
India. . great, n indeed ^ 

hjs only fear was the [denial, of, iligllito* 
to tlie Hindoo ; tfie Hui(lqoure(pnred^ 
no particular favpur frenm Epgl widbm? 
no wish to he , pbwecl .op u ihigherj; 
ground thap other Britbh^olofMsjswi 
noitfto .bp preferred before. fbePft)i>tho]fi 
expect^ hPW.e v^r, ? qndi wayWcho Kadi 
npi doubt, , demand BijAifUtrOoJpniilW 
rights, privileges,* *M *b?n*fite„jbuj&> 
they required no, , more j, awdnif 
rwbjts wene .copoededii mwowlaibn^ttlr 
ta?y.imP08siWe,#bj? either Int^rtalport 
external. . eyeff <>1 lto f ,a«pnijiba : 

India with; her, 10p*Q0Q,(}ftP ofuMbaM 
taota from JEaglaud- ^AHmn^ihwnAh 
If f the Cqnrt.frfjoBfopiaetaasjicniiild* 
c^tain claus^ ipf tfiia htEipnotMAnigf 
the. tirf&efts i.ef Indian tthey .needi^not i 
fea^the hilL tirgyelltng throngheMMlr 
India; (A^fV^bubwithoM^ thfeaei dUtt^ 
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ratfoMi when.* the natives discovered 
tba* m ^rtal>^oll5%ei of the* bill was 
ncfuibiMtllete 1 benefit bettor that of 

that 

theycould'b*^^ 

/^ /^ UWbdn hwwas told that the 
GrnnmiVCiight to adopt thii# bill 
frcmfrtiieremtl motiVek, from the fear 
ofilherviO^w^e tertn^ imposed/ did 
we««^ puWish’tO fell India' that' we 
lootted'to itatselVfesohly; and that Are 
lost d&ftt Of 'the real 1 interests of the 
Hindoos: artd N hi rAust 'be pardoned in 
sdylWgV^Wiat* Ha - Vejpelled Silch cold- 
hVttMed policy, and- would add, that it 
could* 'fttwbut v be 1 believed throughout 
every India, from one end to 
thcM'OtfteiV tHrit’ the Company’s mo- 
tive0°ih ; giving its Consent to such a 
bill 1 WefC' otherwise than sinister artd 
cfcWfefdty. ’ It Would most certainly 
be'^arrled ffcr arid wide, and not with- 
otfrWfCiOn, that the Honourable East- 
Ihdia Company hadconsented to sacri- 
fice the best interests of India. ( Hear , 
Inter /) iLet dot the proprietors, there- 
forej ? bate* -sheh a stain cast upon 
tlWtA^^letlthbih sav to the British Par- 
li^hrentj We^ mfcy be stripped of our 
properly 'dnd possessions, we may 
Haver^ittettsures forced upon us and 
upon' Iwdi!t ,! «iwiinst dur best feelings, 
but #&will not give our assent to such 
arifai£iddl act;' In the name of Hea- 
ven,^ he repeated, let not the court 
oe&rbit ih$s : yp/b dese; Utter!) and 
hel Would * let it he clearly understood 
throughout 1 all ; Asid,' that this bill is 
not»;<fie* v ’rfct^df the East-Tndia Com- 
pany but that of the British minis- 
Ii>e*J it Aot bc said that We have 
stttrvftcdd " the • natives of India to 
oTarWn cowardly fears Or Our otvn 
sordid* views arid cold-hearted policy, 
(AeardjC'fepd he 1 Would add, that we 
had! no Eight to Sacrifice the interests 
and ^ Clings of our absent Co-pro prie- 
torad' and 1 he wbaltt seriously ask, if 
tlte*li<wrrt*d^ere 4 * t^ Vibnie to a decision 
nbwi to* adhpt tlid’prfiposed resolution, 
Whethbr> i t‘> bright in fairn ess to be 
dtewdnetbh# » tli e of the 1 whole body' 

df'^rdjhfribtwrsj ’ ‘ seeing ihuv I ottt of 
thrh#<lndtts&n& fiVte hun d red T ati d fl f^y 
preptitttfcS th&e were not then* pres- 1 
8etttun|ttre<>thaa' aboutsixty persphS. 
Hd^sWould cohbludd by Grilling upofe' 
ttteueokrts' to' let the Parliament tuMis' 
thfafprightrf and pi-opertyi bid not tA* 
permit* isaah a bill of spoliation’ ‘kw* 
umaticey as welLtoIndia as to 1 

praetors, have- the Sanction of fttd 1 
East- India Company ; on the contrary, 


let it be published, as in fairness it 
should, the sole Und Entire act of' mi- 
nisters fend contrdfy*'lb ‘odr Wishes. 
{Cheat*'!) < 

Dr, Gimrist safd that he fefes’dp- 
pOSed'th thfe^biH, add tliarhe cbrdiaUy 
cdrihUrred ih t^e disseritfrpm it Pit. 

P e P“‘y 


passed by the OhairipkirL. r ^ 
Oh Air man to that r dissent hfe wohld 
btVw*. His countrymen Were accused 
of being fond Oi M bbbihg,’’ j biit'he, 
and be hoped tWmkjontvdf tfte jprfo- 
prietors, would hot ^bpo^’ fb tfcroh'es, 
or principalities, 4 pr b^W^rs’j Wil be 
Would bow with great deferonde, he 
repeated, to the dissent J of the two 
chairs. He bad 1 read the dissent of 


an hon. director (Mr. Tucker), of 
which he scarcely knew Wh^t to make: 
it was a shilly-shally, milk and Water 
kind of composition, neither one way 
nor the other, and he was Hkd« the 
ass between the two bundles of hay 
with respect to it, thfct he hardly kn few 
on which side to turn. The whole 
was in a style of indecision Which 1 Vds 
not creditable to the 'meipherri fef *t(ie 
c ourt. II e fully con cuVred ih ' s W nat 
had fallen from the lion, bart., thkf^lie 
court ought long sitiCd td havei'thVen 
a firm and matily ground, in .opposi- 
tion to the measures Of gbvCr'pihent'J 
if they had, as the’ hoh. • b&rt!/ had 
justly remarked, they Hvofitd be’ id a 
different aituktion from that in WHiCfi 


they how stood : instead of taking 
that manly course^ the lhCnibera bf 
that court’, on' both titles of tlje bar, 
seemed little better thim Cyphers. He 
was sorry for It, fot he should* wish fo 
see the members independent, parti- 
cularly at the other side of the bar ; 
however, for some time* past they had 
seemed in a state of fear: they Were 
like DaihoclCfc, over whose head Vi the 
sword Nvas suspended by a single h^ir 
• — they wci*e almost paralj'sed, having 
the sword, of the Board* of jdbntrbl 
hung over their heads. ‘ ’ By ^ ^ the, 
on the subject bf the addition af power 
to be givOn to thi^ftbard 'bf'Contrdl, 
he must say, : .that ; ‘ jnstbii iof ; fts 
malting ma^hlnAryWorK bettet JtWks 
ak4VM of 01 tig that ^OpidAtopit; ''He 
Wbdld' I nitfcH , \dtlie> i kee. the atfqlti^bf 
India ntapagw by' ati . Thdiith ^S/^cVb- 
tkiYOf ^taife^ ^d resp6hi»blC ! mlmAteir, 
iri'whoih^the cbbb^Vnrgbt phudb Acfir- 
fWlMic^V^if tHiat WeTe done, 1 thb'CASbrt 
cnP^ii^CtbW %<idld : db 1 ftieir duty as 
i»Ah;Wh6 khew the: 1 great ptkfce " they 
had f in -4he prosper!^' of Indi pV As 
to the dissemination of the Ikw and 
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&P Wiyef irt 

y <Y ,, 3 - t ., - Y w 

tWWfOHkwp#! 9f th^gfisga l| 

„ . w«» m* w&wmih* wtoW 

pe necessarily prompted, by inuua r 

Mtion iof Uwyen aod- Whap* jgto 
India;, Ap .thought* ^erefere* ,tWMt 
•WlfLWk* fiWCF #*** 

ip «i^.c(WPr 

tog jby, adding. to the hif 

9 oops a'. H;prQpU^p^vt»peprf,V> •«*** 
A a them ta 4 «ap/|iliat^. > th^..ipppp4e .pf 

t.cepntfy. , ,Whe*,/W#k ,1b*' Hi*? 

rjbiok of roRgioua instructors re* 

. , . g $0 palaces Wthe bishops did* 
tfey ivafQ^iigh^ when they heard any 
tfwpgpi ^brwti«uity, that it we* a re, 
ligkm of meekness. and humility,, ana 
^b>a|its professors, and particularly its 
achertS should he meek and humble. 

r, should not the ministers of the 
;i dished .church go about amongst 

Sa f f natives like the?missionaries, to 
.{hey were accustomed; but 
ppidd... scarcely know what to 
.g£,jnen living in state and 
piW- ^As to. bishops, he must, 
ap t (pr Scotching an, say that they were 
things .ftbout which W knew very lit- 
tle ; his .country had shewn that the 
religion of Christ might be piously 
taught and sinjeerely practised without 
the intervention of bishops. Scotland 
fortunately now knew nothing about 
thejp, , they were ,a sort of half-way 
step between the. Church of Rome and 
the Reformation, neither strictly one 
tbipg nor, the. other. Whatever might 
hp tbought .af f thft ^eceeai ty> of bU 
shppa, archbishops, .and;. deacons in 
tpis; country , .they. certainly were not 
npc^wery;for the fiwwqtns resident 
ip . Jodia, one-third m , . ; whom were 
members of the Scotch Church and 
dbl. not want episcopal direction in 
‘ mujf 4heir religion. He 
herefore, that it would be 
' better to keep those ecclqsia&» 
dignitaries jut heme, where .they 
tgmpJqy the»r timp snd their 
lfupipgiiu endeavouring, to bring 
ba^jc. djssentieiUv to jthe established 
pburch,.a,workin -which- .they .might. 
fc T W«e^ttpr fmploj^,than imapy, 
thing,* which, they cc*»dj do in India- 
4 *4 p She oasHfersinn of . the, i Hindoos 
t^t^U^ienky^bmust bertbnwofrfc of 
type, and of labourTtr# W^wwhicb 
he ,«we>euded4^ be 

to likely. to. ;iw4*rt*ke£ ,tiie iawt 
effectual, step, towards i% he.convemou 
Qf i( tbe. Hipdooa would h? *h« good 


examine, tobe sethy the, Christians 
who, vi^ted. *S»4 r mMftk t India r 
Ait *&***)< than all 

Ombisho^Phud archbishops, and. stars 
jindgartgra that eoulddjesenfc out An- 
ther, He much regretted, thet ilhe 
directors had not mede hetter ? fight 
than tbey had done for the bod^of 
the proprietors. Hewaa sorraths* 
thp °thpr directors had ml aappSad 
&0. dissent ^pre«d byhh^ i tSS0 
y^irs* .instead of thc,«ourse f whioh 
they nA^ eeomed, disposed -tpi ftMowi 
which he was. afraid ws moa&pftfh 
pant, witbmischisf, >,l t was oncoitaul 

g hfr. ^o^Jhat he iw ^eaj^ith 
dia .on his hack* buttbo, present 
ministers seemed ,, to. have .pan , a W4$ 
with it in their ;helly, and certainly 
in this measure (hey were pregnant 
with more mischief and with* greater 
evils than ever came outof , Pjandpga’p 
box. ( I fear, and, .laughter /) f If they 
thought that the affaire^qf : Jndinweije 
to be all regulated and madework 
very, gmoothly, by sending out aQor 
vern or-general with despotic power, 
apd m train of archbishops, 4 bishops, 
and Clergy, they were very much gpr 
taker* ; instead of havingdudm affhim 
well /directed they would, ftee a rebate 
lion 4 n t^at country,; : ii|; pugk icaae. 
they flight perhaps console <them- 
selves with their^4ivi(Jend», bntaffRjch 
a n event should, occur . he .\yaf , afraid 
that »even thes^ would , pot busasgra* 
Though he fath it necesftmjy>tO #tater 
this ge bis conscientious opipior^ tyet 
with. .all his heart and sopl- he<bf^od 
that the measure nqw before )r ffce 
court might be successful* though, ,hst 
feared it wpuld be other-wise^, , jjdefoee 
he. sat down he. cqukl not .bpf express 
his surprise at -the sppe^hs mwo/fey 
the hop. end learned nrqpriejtw r .4M^ 
R. Jackson), t^C conc|iuiiQn,of H wb>cb 
was so very different from a tt? CQWb 
men cement ; . there were, fc^jbfbcved* 
very few t who , had, nearudbg pafriobo. 
sentiment* with ( wbiqh th^ JmW9& 
proprietorhadconpuenced hifes^sgch* 
prepared for . fho esfraqrdi»^| t cj»Wi 
elusion tp which he pajpp 
pert he. nrust atiy, r|:t»w4a ** 

be did in the $s»t pu^t 
pconriator s j-emwe™ 
be , (Wr- ifccelw);* 

that tbia,mwu» wa^i« 

<?i pte tl 

endlem>9e4proprietPrG 
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bad 'Biot been treated faMy by those 
hon.’^otfrietorri^ho l*d£e<>mtnented 
oa l&pbfed 

gaHtSkmut^ 4sMdliM&i thought 

wtt **P iter oafe^laBd byno meaaslh- 
eMuMb^it| rl Ifie remarks m ad eb y 
hit# ill #fe 'commencement ' Hfs ora- 
coh«iiiei^i ! as a 1 frine- 
raib^Y^t “Mbit*! *of thtf poWrifv atid 
*4**«eh*epttt<rwialth wKifeli haf odcc 
b&bp$i&. t&kh& Ob&pktiy, but a great 
pdra9n 9 0f '^kfhf Wdtffa -be removed 
byraw Kill. *®s ‘Wgarrierit Was, riot 
ttomhbWll flhpaMba adopted by the 
cttftf be can fie bf its Intrinsic merits 
or '^dyahtm»efs, bat that the court 
abOUMcoUSeiitto It on the principle, 
ttWt'if ‘thriy did not get what tney 
wiibdl% thought themselves entitled 
td^itti their bargain with the govern- 
ment. 1 Jthey ought to take what they 
cotiw^t and riot nowgo back from the 
bPeat^"which he might say they had 
tttamdy rifeirly concluded. There was 
oiler v pa^t‘ of the China-Trade bill to 
which he had a strong objection, it 
Wit#' that* Which interfered with the 
ittilfciiefr of sailors^ Chinese, or Euro- 
pettti/K^hfiCh Should be on board the 
VeSsefe trading between England and 
Cftliitii. The principle ivas bad and he 
COfiSid^rtfd it unjust that the Company 
sfttftrid. b^/Trttddled with the expense 
dp thd k3frfne*te' bailors whp might be 
ttdhfeht '’ to this country. He, also, 
sft&Ura* ttthdt^t^drigiy protest against 
the inoristririus d u ty on British shipping 
iVhfli^g-th'ChibA for the support of 
thohUpttttiitCridbnts/or whatever other 
rihkie 'ffoVrioTitical functionaries who 
wdre‘*l!ri : 'b& resident ' at Canton ajrould 
bd' } httted} >f tKic? China trade' was riV 
reafly^Aibj^cl tb enormous charges 
afttl'dbe# ^kribted by the Chinese go/ 
veMtofcfcfe ?: 'f Ife’ believed the amount 
oFttes^pdft r a' vessel of 500 tons bur- 
then,* crdtaO as* high as £500, and yet 
%r ^tet/ ft appeared were to be 
ig a‘ jbe tO; nay the ‘British aii- 
» 'ffi&dfcft t : 'there : this would 
Sae^ab^tt 1 tat Upon the trade. 
Whf y*k, was riot that which 

fcfldWftW herieftt of alt to 
? The ir&fc 
T*td^W throWrt ripen to 

pP^Kb^Wnf fifed Wtth British aUtbo£ 

r*mM t*»tt1M« J rif tbe*otfld*ho*ril£ 

WmSi Wt# STIM Miitnrititi trea- 
^^f4W£fcmiritry; arid why shoitfd.it 
tax be levied on a trade already J tori* 
k&0r kd hoppd the^i- 
aid- persevere in their dfo. 
jf si(U* Jour, N. S. Vol. 1 2*No,4 8. 


sent from that part of the measure, 
Hedidnrit krioW r wft|f *ir€ tf autho- 
rity W** 5 tfr'fiave, 
buthedecihed the ttopoiHtiiient impo- 
litic jjf he- Fetbed tfia^ this pifrtof 

tfcri* 1 pTaH Was; totofe* ^iJashr Jhari ahy 
riftfer to gttflorbi? ri S With the/Chlneiip 
gdffernirieHt. The\f b&dlririf 'been ac- 
Swfeftie^ to Mvte fefgti 'fbh^riria?. 
ries/*df ri political Character iriwfeiy, 
resident among them, a ad 3 their' jea- 
kwSy was likely to lie ? excited by such 
an appointment: ‘ ^ the tirade whs 
now to be thrown /open, he thodght 
the whole country wasenriaily interest- 
ed that nothing should be done which 
might clog or injhrfe it. He #ris sur- 
prised that the merchants of London 
had not before now taken Sonic active 
steps to oppose the intended tkk' on 
shipping ; he had spoken to sorifiQ rif 
the members for London on thesub- 
ject, as he felt that it should be warmly 
opposed. He did not see W%y this 
trade should be more burdened’ foT 
the payment of British local adthril^- 
ties than the trade to any othfeV'tfirt 
of the world. With respect me 
argument of the hon. barf, rietfr hlih, 
that the whole arrangenient'erinfairiea 
in the government plan ! would be’ 
highly injurious to the' natives, he 
must say he widely differed; ' Tim 
hon. proprietor here entered into Se- 
veral calculations to show that ’ ilie 
annuity obtained by the Company was 
a very smtlll sum compared with what 
they gave upland that the payment 
of that annuity out of the Indian re- 
venues could not be injurious to that 
country. [We give only the’ import' 
of this and several other passages^ of 
the lion . proprietor’s; speOehV': roi* iti r 
consequence of his loweririg liis yriice 
at the conclusion of his Sentences ririd 
his back being ; turned toward' thdt 
part of the court at which the report- 
ers sat, no more than the 'generkt im- 
port of much of What he said' cqUlff 
be collected.} India/ it; 5 wto'^tTOfe/ 
would lose in future therexcluiivri 
profit of the China trade ; bnt She h&& 
enjoyed it Tor the last* tWenty yehfk/ 
arid ft Vasriowtimei and but iust, (hit 
tbe r British merchant generally should 
partake ; of 'its* 5 advantages. 1 In - fhe 
bargaih 1 betWebh ‘ theOompariir, 
commercrabbpdy; andthe f^errimdrit 
of Tntir^ the latter could nof be’m- 
jCftrdd 'b jr.thri paytWents, the dividends 
chargca rin her revenue, because she 
received from -the 1 commercial assets 
of the Company/ 5 which were entirely 
(2 M) 
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tves fhe gbvethiiibift Mon with r espfect * tdiMf&y 9n Tiiaitf-* — 
to be ^tisftcd w¥th With respect to {hc lbefeV j^Vl^ifeeiitfe 
*“ ind other points ih WhTelf h6' ikto - 


qnthe 
. .ia, ougl . 
cljving up the /Cbiba trk^, because 
they could, not engage iii both under- 
takings efficiently at the ^amb ^iiVfe. 
If permitted to, divert a sufficient poi;- 
,tipn of their capital to cafry on the 
trade to phina, they could not satisfy 
^tudia^ in a pecuniary point of view, 


for the engagement which she under- 
iopk^Xv pay their dividends for foTty 
years, and to give them twelve millions 
sterling at thc end of that period. It 
^hiajd^been suggested by more than one 
proprjetpr, that the Company should 
..paryy. op trade as a joint stock com- 
pany j undoubtedly, if they so wished, 

• they still possessed that power, but 
npt 4o carry on the government of 
Indfbibi the same time, for it was one 

’.part, pf .the proposed arrangement on 
the* part; of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that while tfiey exercised political 
functions tfidir trade should he in ubey- 
ince, jYlle did not think that, with all 
their wealth and means of carrying 
on the trade, they could keep up 
a successful competition against the 
new speculations which would be en- 
tered into. They might be able to 
do so for a year or two, until the new 
speculators should have matured their 
operations, but in the long-run they 
would be beaten, and be obliged .to re- 
linquish the trade with, he had no 
doubt, very considerable loss : ’ he 
therefore was strongly opposed to any 
such- plan as carrying on a joint stock 
trade ; and, under all the circumstances, 
he was prepared to concur with the 
hon. and learned proprietor that they 
ought to. adopt the proposition of go- 
vernment. They had already got over 
'all the difficulties they had to contend 
with except three : that of Haiieybury 
College he would pass over — it was 
, an institution so much against com- 
mon sense that he relied on common 
sense for its removal. As to the ques- 
tion of publicity, he did not sec what 
^Occasion the Company had of going 
■to Parliament with any statement of 
their dissent from the measures of 
thg JJoard of Control, when they pjos- could only hope to db hyfhhqb^nt’ in 
ed among themselves means of giving tcrooursc with English Society: u «' B u t 
'such dissent publicity through the pro- even in a mere commercial point of 

• ceedings of their own Court. If they view, the advantage' mnst be gfe&t of 
'looked tb What they had already the settlement bf Englishmen in In- 

achieved by the discussion that had “dia. He would ask, how coiild that 


sjdcrod that important tribdffifcafiOrm 
had been made in the (hrigibfcd biyn 'of 
gbvernment. As tb me /bishops’ 
clause, it was one tp whibft lie had 
less objection than bgfdrb : he’ did 
hot rely much on such an additibn 
to the ecclesiastical dstablTshmcnt bf 
India for the conversion bf the hativbs ; 
that must be the work of titae-^tlle 
slow’ growth of the effects df general 
education. He hoped and VrishCdto 
see Christianity spread over the whble 
world : but this, as he had already Sale!, 
must he the w ork of time ; and whWii ho 
saw that the Governor-general Ka’dtHe 
power to issue sums of money fdFffic 
erection of places of worship *fdr 
other sects, he wished to bh hefofe- 
hand with them. Another ■ point 
on which he wonhl say a Word whs, 
the Statement of the dissent ‘fftitn 
some parts of the bill, by ah h&h. 
member of the court, WhoS’e ttflChts 
they must all adpiire! That BbiC gfcb- 
tlemhn, quoting that part of thbMblll 
which relates to the govern meirf 'bf 
India, objected 'to the gfprit'; pcfWCr 
given to the GoverUrtr-geneVkl. ! °It 
was perfectly true that such pO#er 
w as given ; butthbUgh if 6bllrt 

still possessed an iinpbrWhf ch^bk 
upon its exercise in tbepoWCr ‘wffibh 
they possessed of recalling* ! th& ; Go- 
vernor at their pleasure. ’ THit pow- 
er was no doubt one VHiicli diVdtrWrs 
would not’ use lightly, birt it' tVbttld 
afford an effectual crrcck dbb'n’fhe 
acts of the GtoV^rrtor-geh^^ah “ *tle 
now came to Sdtiie * o? r tbb :r deVjhIs 
of the measure, hiid "' ’Oh’ tKbsi# ,J 1he 
must say that hfe did hot' 
the fears of thbsg whb’ applrfetfcftifed 
danger to the iiiteVest^ bf^ffid’lCrfm- 
pany, or of the 'native^, fflddC'fhe 
permission given tb Eriglfehttlfeh *to 
settle in Indian He rittt'rfee 

how society could fie injptbVed^iere 
better than by infusing^Engliin feel- 
“ings and a love of English' liris^itu- 
tions into the nati\*es, ! whfd» f they 
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article* of tradcjindigo, have been 
brought lo tbe perfection it was now, 
if h^.3 not been allowed 

tQ settle, ia fod% and to embark their 
capital and oeatow their time and skill 
in 4a improvement. The natives them- 
^lyes would be constantly improVed in 
ihe^.Wtiops of trade and commerce 
hy.thm mixture with English society; 
hp, looked to that, also, as one of the 
W,p8t .effectual means of promoting 
Christianity. Under all these cir- 
cumstances the bill had his most cor* 
dial W£nt« Ho. could have wished 
tbs^i ^Q Company had, in some res- 
pects got . better terms, but ou the 
whole qp thought it was for their in- 
terest, and particularly for the interest 
of India, to take what was now of- 
fered, 

Mr. Dixon believed that the 
Coinjpapy bad been the means of con- 
ferring the most important benefits on 
tbe people of India, but he must say 
(the present direction had not 
fpught as -panfully for the interests of 
iha proprietors as they ought to have 
dgae^jtbcy ought to haye looked at 
hw ^yernnient qf India as mucli 
UppTq lpipQriaiit than the question of 
mcrp tradCt ; That government, well 
, directed, whs calculated to do much 
good ;, but he thought that much more 
might have Vjepn effected if the direc- 
tors" had taken, a more firm ground 
apd ( a .m 01 ® uncompromising stand for 
.tbja, Interests of the natives as well a9 
the. prqprUtprs : they had not made 
$^ch p itaud, and fo him it appeared 
tV^nihe.<jr&de of the country would 
ber«tb^ injured than benefitted by the 
t pphpoy c 4 change. What use however 
wa? it now to talk ; the thing was 
^lreaqy settled, and it was a mere 
i farce, to. hdk of doing anything addi- 
.py tSg resolution of that court. 
J3L>*t liquid, not be pretended that 
'the, few. members then in attendance 
tb^^eelmgS of the whole East- 
j£pdia proprietors P II q would wish 
th^htUO latter part of the Hon, and learn- 
. edni*opr?qh>r^s motion should he read. 
.(Thu, clerk here read the concluding 
■ parqgj*apli Of Mr. Jackson’s motion.) 

Jpipon went on to say, that 
Jtjfdg : p9rJb of tb e motion was not called 
£or,£tyd could not have been expected, 
by thq summons which had called the 
courtl (together. The usual practice 
hwibeen bo state in an advertisement 
ip the .public papers what the particu- 
lar fdyflqts hacT been for which the 
court was called together, but it was 
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not usual to introduce matters not 
specially mentioned : r he, tlierefpre, 
looked upon this paipi of thb learned 
proprietor’s motion ps unwise pnd i&- 
called for. It was in tact payirigld the 
Government, we wjll he goodboyp anld 
be satisfied , with whatever you pleyfefe 
to go. Was this the object for whiph 
the court had been called together ? * 

The Chairman wished to infbrjn 
the hon. proprietor, that in the adver- 
tisement for calling the court tbgp&er 
it was specially named that the/cdtfrt 
were to consider whether they would 
give their consent to the bill asitthfen 
was before the House of Lords.— 
(Hear, hear!) 

Mr. aS y . Dixon did not consider thpt 
the consent of the proprietors Was now 
necessary (“ yes, yes ! ”), for be; sup- 
posed whether that consent were given 
or not, that bill would pass. (“ No, 
no /”) Weil, then, if the consent of 
the proprietors was necessary, he, sup- 
posed it meant the consent of the Ma- 
jority of the proprietors ; but he would 
beg to ask wneyier the consent of' the 
few individuals then present 6ughtr|o 
he considered as binding oh the whole 
body, of whom not one in fifty w£re 
present. 

Mr. Rigby said, that if the hon. pro- 
prietor who last addressed the court 
bad favoured them with his company 
at former meetings, he would nave 
heard many topics discussed which 
would have rendered several of his 
observations unnecessary. 

Mr. & Dixon . — The learned gentle- 
men reproached him with having been 
absent from former courts, but he 
W'as sure that the court would think 
that he did not deserve reproach w r hen 
he informed them that he had been 
prevented from attending by severe 
illness. 

Mr. Rigby did not intend it as a 
reproach tp the hon. gentleman, whose 
absence he regretted on account of its 
cause ; all he meant to say was, that 
if he had been present at former 
meetings of the court he would have 
found that most of the arguments he 
had used had been gone over before. 
If he had read the papers which had 
been laid before the court, they w r ould 
have put him in possession of $be 
actual state of the question. He would 
have. found that the principal features 
of the bill before Parliament had been 
already painfully acquiesced in, and 
that the court was now called upon to 
say aye or no, whether they would 
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ttomtitm Iff# Billto ills i zb hist it 
We* wa# ope* Wha.i‘ with* all respect for 
tlld uphitass of rooto from whom* he 
dissented; 4 enbsiddreft ihUi the court 
tad'bebn'for^omC titoe pledged to the 
eVeai cdfteefc'criWe till; 'Hislearned 
frfcad (Mr; Jeoksob) ; badiooked it 

aflameefeure of estpedie cK^ not by any 
trieifttf acquiescing in its jd&tice.*— 
Artrr /) And if he dndbr3toDd 
fifth dOiVectly, be took him to have* aid 
that itamettfurodtselfwas foutidedirt 
injustice and* oppression^ but that the 
Company was so circumstanced that 
they* Wens bound ; by the will of that 
great* pew or-^the Parliament. He 
admitted* that the. bill, in several of its 
parts jiimwt be productive of great dis- 
svdvatotage to India, but he Felt that 
the proprietors were so pressed, that 
for themselves and for the interests of 
th^abeent proprietors they were bound 
t& assent; it was singular that the 
learned and talented proprietors who 
had expressed their dissent from the 
Mil* and who had recommended its 
rejection; had not informed the court 
as to What * course they would take 
when the measure was so rejected. 
They had stated the disease, but they 
hud givOn no advice as to the remedy. 
They had merely looked atone side 
of the question, and seemed studiously 
to -avoid even a glance at the other ; 
but the court, before it decided, ought 
to take into consideration both sides of 
themes tion : they ought to look well 
to tne probable consequences of its 
adoi >tion, but they ought also delibe- 
rately to weigh what must be the 
almost' certain effects of its rejection, 
and if there were evils on both sides, 
as undoubtedly there were, they ought 
to choose between them, and take the 
lesser. They had thus before them a 
choice of evils, and as valour was the 

S ait of discretion ( a latigk), he 
pardon, as discretion was the 
part of valour, they ought to 
Udont that course which on the whole 
told most ’for their interests and for 
the interests of those whom they re- 
presented. (Hear, heart) It had 
Wdki truly said by Mr. Canning, that if 
.thdy: looked^ for talent and ability in 
the dkeharge of public functions* they 
<a>gld had it no Where ; more j cpiicen- 
trated'tbdn in th e history oft then E asi> 
dndfei 06mJ>*ny anddita ; officers and 
mefamtB'W 1 1 < was t e ven . admitted by 
ther tery framepa oof tbi^ bill, which 
woiild gw dq svn, tb posterity as a bilbnf 
paint and: penalties^ Trbt, it. was 


daHed # bill for the" better government 
df India £ he Wished ^’taighb ^ye 
so, though he had veVy str ip doubts 
or the subject, and in fact! dwfnotrbe- 
Keve that it would torn out to bs^foir 
the better government of that coubtry. 
Looking at the question dsn merepecix* 
niary question between thd proprietors 
and the public, he Was willing to admit 
that ministers, acting as steward* for 
the public, deserved credit for the bar- 
gain they hud made ias far as the putt- 
lie wore concerned , but certainly they 
did not deserve any thanks ? from' the 
proprietors of the Company^ who had 
much reason to complain of * the tar* 
gain as far as they were cotfeernedl 
The Company were entitled to have 
full security for their dividends in the 
British funds, but, as he had already 
said, he looked upon them sb bhund 
hand and foot, and that they must 
consent. Yet, though the bargain 
was not such as they could* ddsire, 
much good had been done by the d»b 
cession which they had had up oh it. 
Several important modifications! Had 
been made in the bill, which would be 
of great advantage to tho country* 5 to 
India* and to the Company itself, add 
the Company would not consult their 
own future interests if they continued 
to complain of the bargain being sb 
bad against them. As to the dividends 
of tha Company, ho thought they Wole 
placed on a more secure footing than 
they had been at first, for this 'he 
thought they were indebted > tfl lArnis- 
ters. As to the law commission' h(s 
thought his hon. friend was miStakeri, 
for he considered that much -good 
would result from that commission. 
Many of the natives had u great re- 
pugnance to be called before our 
courts, and many instances could ‘be 
cited of natives who had been sum- 
moned before them, and who had, 
rather than appear, cortimitted'seTf- 
destruction. Cases could Also' bb men- 
tioned in which natives of high caste, 
who had been treated ratbortfotighiy 
in our courts, had drawnf heirtowtwdfe 
and killed themselves on the spht> 
he thought, therefore* that /Im- 
proved mode of administering justice 
in those courts much advantage Wtojftd 
bp derived to the* natives/ IfndOr&il 
the circumstances he gavfc 'his 1 cordial 
absent to the' bill, and be folly approK 
ed the latter part of the iriat ion rdf hte 
hbftbdtid learned Mend. ; Hn thdftgHt 
ttaCdurtwf Dit’ectors'were entitltid tb 
the thanks of that Court for the man- 
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nenin fwttcMtoyihefd expressed tbeir 
opinion* in thtsrfeadkitton* of the 12th 
initadt Am to theChaindad and V ice 
Chairman* ha Jhou&ht that those gen- 
tletoietK were entitled to The thanks 
of the court t for tha able and manly 
manner in which they.bdd ■ expressed 
tbeir dissent, and he thought the docu* 
medt would remain ; % lasting bnd 
creditable monument to their ability.' 

>Mr. Fielder, in explanation, said 
that the hon. and learned proprietor 
who last addressed the court had com» 
plained that, he had heard noargument 
against the ball. Those gentlemen 
who had ; opposed the bill had, he 
.thought* strongly urged the extrava- 
gant'^ which it contained, and tho in- 
jury which it was calculated to do the 
riatur.68 a* well as the proprietors. 

- ■ s Mr. Rigby . What he had said was, 
that no- rcasons had been urged why 
the_court should reject it. 

Mi*. Fielder .- — “ They arc fully ap- 
parent on the face of the bill itself.” 

Mrj Ri Jackson, in reply, contend- 
ed: that the court was called upon to 
debhure to the Government whether or 
not, they would give their consent to 
the bill as it now stood. The very 
proamblo'of the bill expressed that the 
measure was concurred in hv the 
Company, it was therefore necessary 
that, such consent should be formally 
stated before the mcasuro passed into 
a law.. The hon. proprietor (Mr. S. 
Dixon) was not borne out in his state- 
ment* that the declaration in the latter 
part of tho resolution was uncalled 
for* . With respect to tho clause in the 
bill relating to slavery, he thought that 
the better course would have been to 
go on getting more full and accurate 
information on tho subject, but not to 
have any rules or regulations respect- 
ing it- unless- such as should be ap- 
proved of by the Court of Directors. 
This' would -render any steps that 
might the : taken relating to it much 
more safe than- they otherwise would 
befgbut the course he would prefer was 
lb0t^they « 9 houMi do nothing on the 
sutyectdntiT they had obtained all the 
i information th at - could bo proc ured , 
urtd bc would. have instructions to that 
sen tout to the governors. The 
: ggeatlrUk was* that any misconcepv 
\iona should be formed in India as -to 
the*ii«tenfl&to of tlie Company in the 
matterv ii.The fhan. baronet: (Sir Q. 
Fo*bae)Ji*d objected to him* thathfc 
had Irtt tbe courao^of »Ki$ speech been 
arguing against hie own conclusions, 


and that tho Jatteir psflrtf of hb remarks 
and of hismotion weru wholly ineonpe*- 
tent with those whirfh he rWadd/jp this 
early part; Why the hbh* baronet could 
not have, distinctly heard,- bn he? moat 
have forgotten* thath$(My«jR* Jack-? 
son) : had set Out by saying th%t 
could not refuse bun assent to therinear 
sure without the making bad woiuoj 
we took the measure only as a choice 
of evilsi It Was singular that -tliO 
three hon. proprietors, who had iQps 
pdsed his view, of th® question* »fid 
who would have the court withheld, its 
assent, had not ventured totooebupoft 
what must be the certain consequence^ 
of that consent being refused; st Thby 
looked at the ouestion bidy at ten^ 
Bide. The whole of theiir objoetiefes 
seemed to he summed up m thUrr^thst 
he (Mr. Jackson) was wrbngrin. hit 
view of the question, but bey*md;thM; 
they knew nothing more, about ii*; 
that might bo very verheiofetynbut 
it was not argument.- One- word 
more and he had done : the cpWirt 
ought to take into consider alhm*wh*t 
must be the effect of its refusal to 
assent to tho bill ; they must; be ets! 
at once back on their own Iresour&ts 
as a joint stock company. It -might 
be urged to him that he had orice ad- 
vocated that principle, and had;ad\d«od 
that the Company should avail* itself 
of the power it possessed of continu- 
ing its trade as a joint stock com- 
any. That however was • negatived 
y the court, and since then* m corn- 
sequence of the modifications that had 
been made, he thought there Was a 
fair basis on which to treat* He was 
sorry that that basis had- been departed 
from in some important points, and 
that some very obnoxious clauses hod 
been introduced into the measure?, 
but the question was, wero they? so 
obnoxious that they (tho Company) 
were to abandon the whole measure* 
and cast themselves at once upon- that 
unknown sea on which they y. must 
venture if left to act for ihemsetvea. 
As to the bill which had passed the 
House of Commons last night relating 
to the .China trade, he agreed that 
some parts of it were objectionable, 
but’ that - could form no ground forjeb- 
jecting the other bill, or refasibg,<aa 
they mdst do in such case, Idle gbvsn*- 
opaenh of ■- ladiu by ; men who had spent 
iHe greater part *of their lives’ in that 
cautbtryV ah&who were well acquainted 
Wi£h the- natives*; their Wanted their 
manners, tidbits, and .character.. - In 
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point of foot, they could scarcely be 
aalddo assent to the bill ; it might be 
said ' to lie forcedtq>Qdtt them, even 
Ohwyh they should give their assent 
to the motion before the court. So 
ccstVincedwas be of the wisdom and 
sound ‘policy of the course pointed 
out in the motion before the court, 
oft the absolute ‘ necessity of Adopting 
it* ithat he never moved any reso] ution 
with more cordiality in his life than 
he. did the present. * 

Dr. Gilchrist, in explanation, said 
that submission on. the part of the 
Company to a spoliation of their 
righte/in one respect would not secure 
their rights in others. He had con- 
tended* and would repeat, that, the ar- 
guments and statements of the lion, 
and learned proprietor were inconsis- 
tent with the conclusion to which he 
had arrived. 

Sir G. Forbes said, that so confident 
had the hon. and learned gentleman 
been „ ht recommending a different 
coarse from that which he now pro- 
posed, and so strongly were many 
proprietors disposed to adopt that 
course, that he (Mr. Jackson) was 
entrusted with a requisition autho- 
rising him to call a Court of Pro- 
prietors, as he should see fit, for the 
purpose of discussing his plan. 

Mr. A Jackson admitted the fact, 
but said the court had negatived that 
proposition* 

The resolution and amendment 
were now read by the clerk, and the 
Chairman was about to put the ques- 
tion* when 

Sir C. Forbes said, that with the 
permission of the court he would 
withdraw from his amendment the 
words ^ by a reforming Ministry and 
a reformed House of Commons.” 

The Chairman said he thought 
there could be no objection to the 
proposed alteration-— which was made 
accordingly. 

The question, that “ the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
question,” was then put to the vote, 
and the court divided, when there 


^tfor the original motion 
Agftihst it ..... * . . . i 


40 

11 


Majority against the amendment* 29 
►The Chairman was now about to 
put the original motion to the vote* 
-when'- -■ 

Sir C. Forbes handed up a requisi- 
tion, signed by‘twc^y*thrbe pfoprio* 


tori, •••#raa«diaC'>thaJI tho , question 
should e r dccidaa hy bfdlot 

The Chairman.—' M The list must be 
called out in open court,; and' if nine 
do not answer. to their names, it .will 
not do. If you got. ' eight to answer 
to their names, you may have, mine 
as the ninth.” 

The Deputy Chairman* — " And 
mine also.” 

The list was then called over, and 
thirteen of the parties siguing it an? 
swered to their names. 

The Chairman . — “ That will do. 
The question must- now be decided . by 
the ballot, and 1 name Friday as the 
most convenient duy to which the 
court can adjourn for that purpose*” 

Mr. Astell expressed a hope that 
the court would consent to having an 
earlier day fixed for the ballot than 
that which had boen named by the 
hon. chairman. Let it be recollected 
that the third reading of the bill was 
to take place to-morrow or Thursday, 
and that it would be of importance 
that before that stage of the hilliWas 
arrived at, the assent or dissent of . the 
Company should be signified. He 
hoped* therefore, that the court would, 
consent to havo the ballot taken on 
Thursday. (Hear, hear /) 

The Deputy Chairman did not con- 
cur with his hon. colleague in thinking, 
that k would he any inconvenience do 
the House of Lords to have the hill 
stand over to Friday or even Monday ; 
but he was sure it would be inconve- 
nient and unjust to the absrnt pro- 
prietors not to give them the opportu- 
nity of expressing by their vote their 
opinion on this most important ques- 
tion. ( Hear, hear /) This would ap- 
pear the more necessary when it was 
considered that one-third of the Corn** 
pany’s stock was in the hands of 
trustees who could not vote ; it Was 
unfair, therefore, that a full hppotatu- 
nity should not bo given to sjl who 
had a right to vote to come, forward 
and record it. Ho thought such 
opportunity would be denipd ifthe 
ballot were fixed for an dahlier* day 
than that already named from: toe- 
chair. ... . . . 

The Chairman was ratoereur priBed 
at the course pursued by his jMm. 
friend Mr. Astell in *ettfmnring to 
alter the time appointed by'thechair. 
The usual practice *■ was, that > i -the 
Chairman should fix the day fair taking 
the ballot, and it was very unusual for 
any member of the* court to interfere 
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in thejfifattefj be hoped 'therefore the 
court would support §be chair <oh this 
ocbtmwm.' * . - y . / r 

Mt. Weeding was * always disposed 
to? do so; and if fen could not .concur 
with <the lion. Chairman in 1 this in- 
stance, it was because he did not agree 
in his judgment; he thought there 
had been abundance of time since 
March last for every proprietor and 
trustee to hare made up his mind on 
the question, and he therefore hoped 
that the court would not consent to 
any further delay. See what would be 
thdirsftuatkm if they should be thrown 
over for not having given their assent. 
Ho repeated his earnest hope that the 
court would support the proposition of 
the hon. director (Mr. Astell), and 
have an earlier day for the ballot than 
Friday. 

Mi\ Fielder did not think they 
should act with common decency to 
their absent brother proprietors if they 
did not 'give them an opportunity of 
voting. 

Mr. Rigby agreed that it would be 
indecent to hurry the question to a 
ballot On Thursday, by which many 
absent proprietors* would be deprived 
of the opportunity of voting, particu- 
larly after wliat they had heard, that 
the 'holders of one-third of the Com. 
pany’s stock were trustees, who could 
not vote. To name an earlier day 
than Friday would be a precipitancy 
not at all justifiable by the circum- 
stances of the case, besides he did not 
see that there was any particular occa- 
sion to hurry the meaauro through 
Parliament. Monday would answer 
just as well for the third reading of the 
*bi|l as to-morrow or Thursday ; he 
thought therefore, with all due defe- 
rence* to both Houses of Parliament, 
they ought to wait till Friday for the 
ballot; 

: Mr.| J Feeding said there would be a 
meeting of the Bank proprietors on 
Friday, and having the two meetings 
oh* the same day might be inconvenient 
toimdny proprietors, who would be 
prevented* from attending one or the 
ot&en 

* Mr. R. Jackson thought it but fair 
to the absent proprietors that they 
should have the opportunity of record- 
ing their: t opinions on this important 
subject; itad be' thought that Friday 
would <'givo them such opportunity; 
if, in thminterim, Parliament should 
proceed^ with indecent haste,, and pass 
the measure without waiting for the 


expression* of tihe/opiaftomof the court* 
it would 4>nly afford soother instance 
of how little the feelings and interests 
of the proprietors bad been honsvdted 
in the whole measure. 

After a few remarks from an hon; 
proprietory whose : name we did not- 
learn, ■ 

The Deputy Chairman said there 
could be no necessity for having the 
bill read a third time on Thursday 
or Friday, Monday would be .time 
enough; out even supposing that be- 
fore Friday the bill should have passed 
in the Lords, without waiting to asoer- ;i 
tain the opinions of the proprietors' of 
East-Jndia stock on the subject, still 1 ; 
there would be ample time for their 
decision to reach Parliament, for the 
amendments of the Lords would have 
to be considered in the Commons be- 
fore the bill could pass; so that on 
the ground of the present position ^of 
the bill in Parliament, there was ‘no 
argument whatever for urging the 
ballot with precipitancy; as to the 
fact of so much of the Gompaoy^s; 
stock being in the hands of trustees 
who could not vote, he conceived it 
was important in this respect, that 
trustees in general weic men slow to 
act, and required time to consider* 
and though they could not vote them- 
selves, they might influence those who 
could. After all, the delay .sought 
for was only one of forty-eight houra, 
for though all now present were* of 
course aware of the day fixed, . it 
would not be known to the public till 
to-morrow, and then there would bo 
only an intervention of forty* eight 
hours to the time of taking the* ballot. 
The Lords might read the bill on 
Friday, but we should be time enough 
even in that case. 

Mr. Astell asserted his perfect right 
to throw out the suggestion of the 
adoption of an earlier day than that 
named by the hon. Chairman, but he 
had no wish to interfere with his pri- 
vilege, or to take any unfair advan- 
tage of those from whom he differed 
on this subject. . . 

The Chairman observed, that the 
remarks which he had made on the 
course adopted by the hon. director 
were not meant in any offensive sense. 

The question that the ballot, be 
taken on Friday was then put 5 • and 
agreed to. 

Sir C. Forbes asked whether ladies 
were to excluded from the privi- 
lege > of voting by proxy or power of 
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attorney? Hehopedipinisters would 
^^guxi^aLUa^t w out the 

fpp we; from this boon^the only one 
jjpqugtad to the proprietors by the bill Z 
, ; Thjft Chairman, said, tbit by the 
warding of the Act, which made no 
mention of ladies, they could not vote 
§y, power of attorney, but he hardly 
supposed it was intended to exclude 
tlfepb 

V, (The court then adjourned to Friday 

next. 

Ckb-the 16th August, a ballot on the 
dogStfon took place, when the nurin- 
□etWWfere as follows : 

' T ' ' For the question 173 

■^■''“.jAgainet it 64 

-‘‘Majority In favour of > lft Q 
d-M ,t '' the question $ 


-am •India House , September 25. 
'MtAnQuairterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of Bast* India Stock was this 
da.^ held at the Company’s house in 
Leadenfeall Street. 

•The minutes of the last court hav- 
ing bee« read— 

The Chairman (Campbell Marjori- 
bankto, Esq.) acquainted the court, that 
certain papers which had been laid 
before Parliament since the last gene- 
ral court were now laid before the 
proprietors. 

The clerk read the titles of the 
papers, which comprised : — Regula- 
tions framed by the Government of 
Bombay in the Year 1832; An Ac- 
count of Allowances, Compensations, 
and Gratuities granted to the Com- 
pany’* Servants in England since the 
tost General Court ; An Account of 
the Number of Students in Hailey- 
burv College from July 1832 to July 
I83&, with the Expense of their Edu- 
cation, and a Statement of the Num- 
ber sent out as Writers for the Year 
ending July 1833. 

■em. 

EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 


Cp“i* *f 

their Stfanw, ajad the J^nod-they re- 
sided ip Perei% ; together with the 
Aggregate Expense, m near as may 
be, of each pf the said Embassies/ 

CASE OF LIEUT.-COle STANLEY. 

Dr. Gilchrist requested that the 
motion, notice of which he had given 
to the Chairman, should be rea£ 

The clerk then read the motion, 
which was as follows : — 

" That there be laid before the Court of pro- 
prietors copies of all the papers and correspon- 
dence which passed b e tw een the Hoqpunbl* Oourt 


of Directors, the Bombay Government, and the 
late Lieutenant Colonel William Henry Stanley, 
of the infantry on the Bombay eatabliamneirt* paw- 
vious to and since the death of that offices, rela- 
tive to hia dismissal from and restoration to the 
service by the Honourable Court of Directorar 
and also of any public documents connected with 
his unexpected decease which may have xealhett 
the India House." 

Dr. Gilchrist then said he was 
anxious on this occasion to rise -in 
behalf of the officer (or rather of dus 
relatives) to whose case these papers 
related. That individual, now de- 
ceased, had been, he understood from 
several sources, a gallant, good,' and 
brave officer ; and, as one of the pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock, he wished 
strongly to impress on the members of 
that court the necessity of doing job* 
t i ce to th at i ndividu al, It was possis 
ble that he might have been mistaken 
and misled with respect to tbe/mfbfr. 
mation which he had received ae to 
the ease of Lieut. Col. Stanley, but he 
understood that such was not the fact, 
lie had heard from different quarters 
that Lieut Col. Stanley had suffered 
considerable hardships. His own let- 
ter to him (Dr. Gilchrist) expressed^ 
in a few words, what those hardships 
were ; and that was the only* docu- 
ment to which be would refer on the 
subject; he would not detain the 
court with letters Which had beta 
addressed to the Court of Directors, 
or with other documents , Connected 
with this case, hut should, confine 
himself to the letter of LieUt. Col. 
Stanley ; and he wished to know from 
the Chairman, whether 5 he had: per- 
mission to read it P 


. The Chairman stated, that, in con- 
formity with the resolution of the 
general court of the -l 9th of June last, 
there. was now laid before the pro- 
prietors “ A Return of the Names of 
all Personas employed during the last 
Thirty Years as Ambassadors, Envoys, 
Plenipotentiaries, Charges d’Afiaires, 
or Secretaries of Embassies, to the 


The Clxiimian.—** Certainly, on 
part of your speech.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said the. statement 
would show th at this was amextremely 
hard case. Lieut. Col. Stanley had 
obtained leave of absence/ for 6vw , 
years, and because be had^* without 
any error on his part, ex cio o de d-thot 
period by a few days, he was deprived 
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of bier rank In f Inf service, and erubse- 
ooefiHy *^ed 'hi $ state of distress. 
Thd reamed doctor then proceeded to 
read 'We letter, which was dated 
* l^fobay, Juty 31, 1832.” It was 
the*#' Stated, by Lifeut. Col. Stanley, 
“ that having exceeded by a few days 
the prescribed term of absence, it 
was decided, hi consequence, by the 
Rifcbit Horiv Governor and Council, 
th at fbb' prbvi si od of the 53d of Geo. 
ITL r had placed "it out of their power 
to reinstate him on the Bombay esta- 
blisj^ment witbout the order of the 
Geprt of- Directors and the concur- 
of the Board of Control. The 
Government had- been guided in this 
case hy the decision of the Supreme 
Government in the case of Captain 
Weston, of the Bengal army, who 
had exceeded the term to which his 
leave of absence extended. That 
Officer was, however, afterwards re- 
instated, on a proper representation of 
the ; facts having been made. He 
(Lieut* Col. Stanley) had therefore 
drawn up a statement of the circum- 
stances; vended by the oath of the 
captain of the ship in which he had 
proceeded to India, and which he had 
Sent home by the Egyptian free-trader. 

had there made the necessary re- 
presentation^, and his application was 
strongly seconded by the Government 
abroad. A case so clear and straight- 
forward needed, he conceived, no ad- 
ventitious support, and therefore he 
hsd?not< troubled his friends at homo. 
He-mw did himself the pleasure of 
sending to Dr. Gilchrist a copy of his 
memorial, although it was possible 
that' the Court of Directors had pos- 
session of the original, and had de- 
cided thereon. He, however, begged 
the favour of his good offices in hav- 
ing bis memorial laid before the court. 
The aVermCnt of the captain of the 
BwokingkumsMi'e would prove how 
folly he (Lieut. 'Col. Stanley) was im- 
profeaed with the necessity of his re- 
ttird to dmHa ' within the term of five 
yeari,>€md: would' also show how very 
nea|djr>4hafcbbjec*w»s accomplished/’ 
Now he (Dr. Gilchrist), believed that 
foe j&buatvoi? Directors had all the 
documents connected with this case 
befewthem;: and that they were per- 
foedyawarwof' every thing that had 
p ass ed- since this application was 
made. There was, however, one 
thing with- which perhaps they were 
not acquainted. The Bombay Go* 
vernment had, in the first instance/ 
Amt.Jour. N.SVol.1 2, No.48. 


granted a small allowance to f Lieut. 
Col. Stanley, pifrftdihg the considera- 
tion of his case, which had afterwards 
been taken away because there was nO 
'specific fund on which it* could be 
charged, and they feared that they 
Would themselves become accountable 
for it. Lieut. Col. 8tanley went out 
to India in bad health ; when he ar- 
rived there he was (in consequence, of 
having exceeded by a few days the 
term prescribed for his absence)- Ifnii 
missed from the Bombay infantry ; the 
allowance granted him was . .foioeii 
away; and in a very short perio^ 
afterwards he died: his death having 
been accelerated by the cruel treat- 
ment which he received . from jthose 
who ought to have befriended him. 
Surely there ought to be spme.-com- 
passionato fund in India tQ which 
recourse might be had in the event of 
such circumstances as he bad des- 
cribed occurring. This, he maintain- 
ed, was a case of extreme hardship ; 
and whilst they stood there as upright 
men, looking each other boldly in the 
face, he hoped they never would be 
afraid of entertaining such subjects; but 
that they would show that there wat 
no man m India, be he ever so low or 
ever so high, whose case would not be 
heard, and favourably heard, if he 
applied to them for justice. (Hear, 
hear /) In the present instance, the 
Government in India seemed to be 
afraid that if they granted relief it 
would fall on their own shoulders, and 
therefore they left this individual in a 
most helpless state. His fortune was 
destroyed, his* health was broken, he 
was plunged into a state of despair* 
he sunk under his manifold sufferings* 
and he died. Some gentlemen below 
the bar laughed at this ; but it was no 
laughing mutter. Those who had 
never felt misfortune, who possessed 
health and wealth, might laugh ; but 
he could not help commiserating the 
fate of one who perished because no 
saving hand was stretched out to give 
him assistance. There was no com* 
passionate fund, there was no seeret- 
service money, out of which he could 
be relieved. He believed that the 
Court of Directors had decided in 
favour of 5 Lieut; Col. Stanley, and that* 
had. he lived; he was to have been 
allowed /all that had originally been 
granted to him ; but in the interim, no; 
person connected with the local go- 
vernment* esmo forward to relieve 
him ; no person-suit!, “we will give 
(« N) 
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ydu enough out of the secretfcaervice 
Money to enable ycto to live comfort- 
ably until your ease is decided.” That 
was' whet he (Dr. Gilchrist) complain - 
e&of. Now he believed that the 
reflations of this unfortunate gentle- 
ihaft were not in very good circum- 
stances ; and he understood that their 
comfort in life had depended very 
much on his existence, on his draw- 
fog his pay for as many years as he 
possibly could. That source of assis- 
tance had been prematurely dried up, 
and therefore he hoped that some little 
consideration would be shewn to Lieut 
Col. Stanley’s relatives on the part of 
th6Se in power. Their military ser- 
vants in India performed their duty 
nobly ; but if no relief were granted 
iti circumstances of this nature, how 
cduld they be expected to do their 
ddty willingly and cheerfully? It 
might be said, “ that this was no 
business of his; that somebody else 
should be found to undertake this 
task.” He, however, felt that he was 
bound to introduce the subject. He 
hoped his voice might reach India ; 
he hoped his voice might be heard 
there ; and most assuredly he would 
bring before that court every case of 
oppression that came to his know- 
ledge. Something might perhaps be 
done by the court to remedy the mis- 
chief occasioned by the local govern- 
ment in this instance, and of which, 
but for him, they should have known 
nothing. He did not understand the 
forms of the court, and therefore did 
not very well know how to proceed. 
He would, therefore, leave the matter 
to the directors, and if any objections 
were advanced, he should reserve to 
himself the right of answering them. 
He now asked, whether any thing 
could be brought forward to invalidate 
the statement which he had made ? 

The Chairman . — “ I should be glad 
to hear all the hon. proprietor has to 
sayon the subject.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he had no farther 
observations to make on that particular 
subject ; but he had much to offer with 
reference to other topics, and as he 
was now in possession of the court, he 
wouldnot give up the ground until he 
had brought all those topics forward. 
In the first place, however, he trusted 
that those gentlemen who were in the 
habit of calling him. down by cries of 
“question,” “order,” “chair,” and 
even by hisses, would abstain from 
such eonduct. Prevention was much 


better than cure, and therefore he 
gave notice that if he heard any kissee 
he Bhould move for the adjournment 
of the court. Those geese who pur- 
sued this course might hisS'very well* 
but they did not cackle so beneficially 
as the geese whose outcry saved the 
Capitol. Some gentlemen called out 
“ question ” most unnecessarily : they 
did not like, it would seem, that mat*, 
tors, which often came in “ such a 
questionable shape ” before the pro- 
prietors, should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Now he could assure those 
individuals that he wouldnot be boot- 
ed down or cried down by any man or 
set of men living. He had submitted 
too long to this system, but lie now 
knew what his rights in that court 
were, and he would insist on them. 
At a former court, when he called the 
attention of the proprietors to the can* 
lionizing of a number of poor sepoys 
in India, he was told that it was dan- 
gerous to introduce such a subject be- 
fore that court. One hon. proprietor 
had intimated, that though such trans- 
actions might be cruel and improper, 
et they ought never to be heard of 
cyond the verge of that house ; that 
the opinions expressed here ought not 
to go out to India, because they would 
shew that the proprietors were op- 
posed to such proceedings. Now, ho 
would ask, did justice or humanity 
ever sanction such a system? ( Quks* 
tion, rjue at ion.) Why, he was speaking 
on the subject of cannonizing their 
sepoys, and he would proceed, bearing 
in mind the maxim suavitcr in modo> 
fortiter in rc. They had heard a great 
deal about bishops having been mur- 
dered, and absolutely dying in the 
service of God in consequence of the 
severity of their labours in India; 
now those bishops had a right to be 
canonized, and if they chose to ca- 
nonize themselves he did not see why 
they should be interfered with. They 
went out to I ndia seeking thrones, and 
palaces, and royal revenues, and if 
tbey chose also to seek a crown of 
martyrdom, he did not know why- they 
should be prevented. In their ease 
canonizing was the glory most to be 
sought after, because they were there- 
by exalted to that situation fo which 
every true Christian aspired, being 
rewarded with a crown of martyrdom ; 
but if the government abroad went on 
cannonizing their military farce r they 
would by and by receive but a melan- 
choly account of their Indian empire. 
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He fthould like to know whether it was 
a fact that such military executions had 
actually taken place? They in that 
court knew nothing certain on the 
subject. He had been told, when he 
introduced the question, that he 
brought forward an unfounded accu- 
sation; and, in consequence, he had 
consented to withdraw his tnotion ; he 
would not, however, on a future occa- 
sion, withdraw it until the Chairman 
or some member of the Court of Di- 
rectors had shewn him that he was 
wrong. Indeed he did not know what 
right any person had to call on him to 
withdraw the motion which he had 
formerly made. One hon. proprietor, 
a very good and a very humane man, 
was anxious that he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
should smother the subject; he, how- 
ever, thought that it was very repre- 
hensible to smother crimes, however 
high the individual might be by whom 
they were committed. The high of- 
fender ought not to be overlooked ; 
the ignorant man might have some 
excuse for errors, while he who was 
exalted in office could scarcely plead 
any. Much of what he had stated in 
that court, since he became a member 
of it, the press he observed took special 
care not to mention : when he uttered 
five hundred words, the press very sel- 
dom gave him five. Now it. was very 
hard oil the Company and on that 
court that all their proceedings were 
not fully given to the public. The 
fact, however, was, that what were 
called the leading papers had so com- 
pletely gone over to the side of the 
Whigs, that not a word which was 
said against that party was published : 
observations relating to them were 
either distorted or omitted altogether. 
He knefw not whether the press would 
use him on this occasion as it had for- 
merly done, neither did lie care one 
farthing about the matter; it was suffi- 
cient for him that he spoke his mind, 
atid was conscious of having done his 
duty: With respect to the terms on 
which the charter had been renewed, 
they had been greatly praised ; and it 
was asserted that there was no fear of 
the' Indian revenue being sufficient to 
meet every- charge : he would, how- 
ever, 1 maintain that there was the 
greatest danger to be apprehended* 
From- whence was that revenue to be 
derived? why, from a country the 
roduce of which was not suffered to 
e imported into this, at the same 
time that wo overwhelmed them with 


our muslins, cottons, and other arti- 
cles. This being tbo state of the case* 
could any political economist tell him 
that the revenues of India could flou- 
rish? was it in the rtature of things, 
that the people of India could -pay 
heavy taxes while they were debarred 
from disposing of the produce of their 
country ? He thought it was not pos- 
sible, unless the Whig ministers bad 
found out some won derfu l secret wbiclt 
no other persons had yet discovered.; 
He had thus touched on the situatiuni 
in which India was placed, and if hu 
were wrong, some friend of the Whig 
ministers, or some of those who stood', 
up for the policy of the Court 
rectors, would of course answer him.. 
He would tell the court that they were- 
at first cudgelled and at last cajoled 
into submission to the Government. 
Being thus cudgelled on the one handy 
and cajoled on the other, they now 
presented, in his opinion, a very con- 
temptible figure. The Directors had 
not made the bold stand which they 
ought to have done* Fight years ago, 
knowing the system of intrigue that 
prevailed, he had endeavoured to 
break up the house-list: he would 
not attempt to do that now, because 
the Directors were almost powerless; 
they were placed in a situation that 
excited his compassion, not his wrath. 
Some time ago he had stated to a 
gentleman what the East-lndia Com- 
pany was likelv to come to, and his 
predictions had been verified. .That 
gentleman had noted down his ideas; 
and made them the subject of a very 
clever caricature. 

Here the hon. proprietor was about 
to display the caricature, when 

Mr. Lush rose to order. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — “ I think, sir, you 
are out of order.” 

Mr. Lush said the hon. proprietor 
should confine himself to a particular 
subject, and not be allowed to deviate 
into a discussion of the general affairs 
and concerns of the Company here or 
in India. He ought to adhere to the 
proposition he had brought forward; 
instead of taking up the time of the 
court with a history of the conduet 
of the Court of Directors. (Hear, 
hear /) 

The Chairman.—" I would say that 
the worthy proprietor on the present 
occasion had greatly deviated from 
the subject which his motion em- 
braced. {Hear, hear!) I should be 
very glad if he would confine himself 
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to the question which is before the 
e6y¥t. M {Hearyhear l) - ' 
s - lfrr : Marriott^ I s feel i that the 
' dburt^hak been degraded and insulted 
by the course Which thehon. proprie- 
tor has adopted ; and 1 hope that he 
Will ‘rio longer be allowed to proceed 
ih that manner.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said many gentlemen 
had been suffered to address the court 
in ‘favour of the Whig ministers for 
fl*e or she hours, and nobody called 
them to order ; and certainly he had as 
good a right as they to insist on his 
privileges. 

The Chairman . — u Let the hon. 
proprietor discuss^ any question con- 
nected with the motion before the 
'cbtirt, and I am sure that no one will 
' interrupt him.” (Hear % hear /) 

Dr. Gilchrist said he wanted to 
$hewthat his predictions with respect 
to India were correct ; and that by the 
'fcOUrse they were pursuing they would 
J fum that country, and destroy its 
tevCnuea. 

The Chairman said he had hoped 
that the boh. proprietor would have 
rnet tiib wishes of the court by ad- 
hering to the question before it: as 
that wab not the case, he desired to 
know whether any gentleman second- 
ed the motion ? 

No seconder having appeared, the 
motion of course fell to the ground. 

THK PILGRIM TAX. 

Mr. Poynder said he should take 
the liberty of moving — 

“ That the letter written by the Court of Direc- 
tors on the 20th of February 1IW3, addressed to 
the government of Bengal, on the subject of the 
pilgrim tax (which had already been laid on their 
table in pursuance of a previous resolution of that 
court), be printed.” 

Ho was not going to address the 
court at any length, especially after 
the speech which they had just heard 
from the learned Doctor, which might 
he described in the terms that Mr. 
Cunning had applied to the harangue 
: of a member of the House of Com- 
- mens, as a speech “ de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam alii* .” {A laugh.) It 
was not necessary that he should trou- 
ble the court with many observations 
m support of his own motion, and it 
was much less so that he should make 
any remarks on the address of the 
learned Doctor. They must all have 
regretted the loss of an hon. proprie- 
tor who had been in the habit of ad- 
dressing them (as the learned Doctor 
bad done) on all 9orle of subject. 


The horn proprietor, to whom he had 
alluded, had of late, through some 
misfortune,, been lost ■ to the : court ; 
and it was no small comfort, ho was 
sure, to the proprietors to have found 
this day that he had so very able a 
successor as the learned Doctor* He 
congratulated the court and the pub- 
lic on the contents of the letter to 
which his motion referred ; and he 
was convinced that their time would 
be well repaid by the perusal of it. 
Ho (Mr. Poynder) felt great satisfac- 
tion in submitting the present motion 
to the court. It had been his misfor- 
tune to differ from the Court of Direc- 
tors with respect to some portions of 
their policy, but he gave them every 
praise for the honourable feelings 
which dictated the letter which he 
now wished to be printed* He felt the 
utmost gratification in being enabled 
to move for the printing of a docu- 
ment which was perhaps the most 
important and the most interesting 
that had ever been brought before 
that court. He thought that every 
gentleman must feel with him that a 
more important document thiah the 
letter of the 20th of February,* rela- 
tive to the pilgrim tax, had never 
emanated from the Court of Directors. 
Nothing could add more to their ho- 
nour and fame, as an enlightened and 
liberal body, than the excellent and 
well-reasoned paper, for the printing 
of which he now moved, because he 
conceived that too much publicity 
could not be given to it. 

Dr. ( Silchrist seconded the motion, 
lie was a friend to publicity, and 
therefore ho supported the proposi- 
tion. 

The Chairman said the letter re- 
ferred to had been in the reading- 
room appropriated to the uso of : the 
proprietors for three months*; and 
such was the interest, attached to it, 
that only two proprietor had looked 
at it. He thought, therefore, that no 
necessity existed for printing »»«tlie 
paper. The letter itself was mate of 
any length, but the documents which 
gave rise to it were very numerous, 
and he thought printing it under each 
circumstances would only be a waste 
of money. (Hear/) He was tho last 
person who wished to withhold infor- 
mation from the proprietors and the 
public, hut a precedent might bo es- 
tablished, if the letter were printed, 
which might lead to abuse. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped the 
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bon. proprietor would be satisfied at 
present with the knowledge that the 
paragraph which had been sent out to 
India on the subject of the pilgrim 
tax was at the service of the proprie- 
tors, and was lying in their room. 

Mr* Poynder said he supposed, from 
the observations of the hon. Chairman, 
that he imagined that the printing of 
a large mass of papers was called for; 
now he simply moved for the printing 
of the letter from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Bengal Government of the 
20th of Fehruary last Had the lion. 
Chairman suggested any reason or 
any ground of expediency for object- 
ing to the motion, he would be one of 
the first to submit his own opinion 
to such a representation. The hon. 
Chairman had not however dono so. 
lie understood him not to have any 
objection to the printing of this docu- 
ment. The hon. Chairman had not 
said that the production of the letter 
in question would have any mischie- 
vous tendency ; and therefore he (Mr. 
Poynder) must take the liberty of pro- 
ceeding. 

The Chairman considered the mo- 
tion to bo uncalled for, as the papers 
had not been sought after by the pro- 
prietors. If once the principle was 
established of printing despatches, 
then of course the papers leading to 
them must also be printed, and there 
was no knowing where they should 
stop. In a few years that court would 
not be sufficient to hold the papers. 

Mr. Marriott said the printing of 
the paper would create so trilling ail 
expense that ho thought it ought not 
to be withheld on that account. If, 
however, the Company were in so 
distressed a state that they could not 
afford it, ho would himself give a 
check for the amount. In his opi- 
nion, the paper ought to be printed 
for the purpose of satisfying the 
religious public. He had himself seen 
the paper in the proprietors’ room, 
but. he had not gone through it with 
that care and attention which he 
wished, lie hoped that the motion 
would be agreed to, and he thought 
that to object to it on the score of 
expense, after the large sums of 
money which had been laid out when 
the printing of other papers had been 
called for, was very foolish. He trust- 
ed, therefore, that the hon. proprietor 
would not withdraw his motion. If 
he persisted in it, and the court came to 
a division, he should vote iu favour of it. 


The Chairman Mid he did not ob- 
ject to the expense of printing. ;£be 
small paper, but to the printing*^ the 
whole collection of documents 
were connected with it;, besides,, tit 
would, in his opinion, be laying, dp^n 
a very inconvenient precedent.;.,^ 
might lead to mischievous conse- 
quences if despatches and papery re- 
lative to them were to be printed^, rit 
would be difficult to know a$ f .jvhpt 
point they were to stop, and tbere/tfjre 
he opposed the motion. . , , j * 

Mr. Marriott said he shoul4. be 
60 rry if he misunderstood whfi( r &e 
hon. proprietor had stated he 
heard the hon. proprietor rightly* t Jbe 
said that he wanted no large pf 
papers, but merely this single, docu- 
ment; he, therefore, was surprised 
that objections should be made tp the 
motion, which had no reference : tu, (the 
papers connected with the letter,; ... 

Sir C. Forbes thought that tfiehon. 
proprietor had better .wait until, ,-he 
saw what effect the publication of the 
document would produce in India. 
If the people were satisfied, with it 
there, then it might be made njoro 
public. He did not think it would be 
advisable to do so before theyliad an 
opportunity of knowing how it would 
operate in India. If the letter were 
printed, he supposed that the whole of 
the documents which related to it 
must be also printed. {Hear, hear /) 
He presumed that all papers laid on 
the table w ere open to such proprietors 
as chose to go to their reading-room ; 
but he wished to know whether the 
proprietors were allowed to take 
copies of the papers that were so fur- 
nished? 

Mr. Marriott said that at the time 
when lie perused this* document, an 
officer who w as in the room was kind 
enough to say that if he (Mr. Mar- 
riott) wished it, he would make . any 
extract that he desired. 

Mr. Poynder said that he wanted, 
at a former court, to know whether 
he could obtain a copy of this docu- 
ment, to which he attached the highest 
importance ; he had therefore applied 
through the secretary for that infor- 
mation, and the answer ho received 
was, that he could not be supplied 
with a copy. Such an answ r er coming 
from the Chairman inevitably led him 
to make this application to the court, 
lie should, however, adopt the advice 
given by Sir C. Forbes, coming, as it 
did, from so respectable and so ex- 
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eellent a quarter. If that suggestion 
had been made earlier, he would with 
ttifc greatest pleasure have withdrawn 
bit ihotioi), as he then did. Lord 
Chesterfield had somewhere said/* that 
th* true masons for great public mea- 
sures were very seldom stated ; other 
reasons were given, and they rarely 
heard the true ones.” lie well re- 
collected that observation, and he 
thought they had that day seen a 
Strong exemplification of its correct- 
ness. 

The Chairman disclaimed all know- 
ledge of such an application having 
hecil made to him as th;it which the 
hon. proprietor had alluded to. lie 
never had an interview in his life with 
the hon. proprietor, in that house or 
any Other. 

Mr. Poyfidcr said the communica- 
tion had been made at the last court. 
Knowing the variety of business and 
the many duties which the hon. Chair- 
man had to perform, he supposed the 
circumstance had been forgotten. He 
had, however, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, handed to the secre- 
tary, who was then in his place, a 
paper, requesting distinctly in writing 
to know from the worthy Chairman 
whether there would he any objection 
to his obtaining a copy of this docu- 
ment. The reply was of this nature, 
€i that he did not feel himself at liberty 
to concede the request.” He (Mr. 
Poyndcr) had therefore taken the 
present course. 

The Chairman said that he never 
recollected any circumstance of the 
kind, and therefore it was impossible 
for him to have forgotten it. 

The Deputy Chairman said if an 
application came to him in the way 
which bad been described, hq. cer- 
tainly would have refused it. It was 
not a fit time to ask a question inci- 
dentally when the hon. Chairman was 
occupied on public business. He 
understood distinctly from what had 
fallen from the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Marriott) not only that every proprie- 
tor was at liberty to make extracts, 
but Abat the clerk attending the pro- 
prietors’ room bad offered himself to 
make any extracts that wero called 
for# There was, however, a manifest 
difference from a copy procured in 
that , way and a copy procured in the 
manner referred to by the hon. pro- 
prietor : the one was official, and the 
other not. It should also be observed, 
that 4he Chairs had not the authority 


to sanction the granting of papers 
without the consent of the court* He 
was very glad to hear that such faci*. 
lity was given to taking extracts or 
even copies of papers. The hon. pro- 

f ' let or said that he called for hut one 
cument; now lie (the Deputy Chair- 
man) contended that that was not the 
way in which such a paper, and on 
such a subject, should be produced ; 
on the contrary, if one document were 

f iven, the whole ought to be given. 
Hear, hear!) lie therefore should 
resist the printing of these papers ; 
and if the whole of them were pro- 
duced, he was certain that sufficient 
for his justification, in the course 
which he had taken, would appear. 

Mr. fPi ceding said he had never read 
the paper, and therefore could not 
give an opinion as to the propriety of 
publishing it. The question for their 
consideration was simply the proposi- 
tion that had been made by the hon. 
proprietor. He understood the hon. 
proprietor to say, that the secretary, 
in answer to his - application, had told 
him that he was not authorised to give 
a copy of the paper till it was laid be- 
fore Parliament and before that court, 
und yet he bad that day heard that the 
proprietors might go to tjheir room and 
take a *npy of any document that w as 
there. Ho wished to be informed if 
that were so ; because if it were, it 
was very inconsistent. Members of 
the House of Commons could get no 
copy of documents unless they wero 
printed by order of the House.' With 
respect to the motion immediately be- 
fore them, he was of opinion that 
unless the whole of the documents 
were produced, the public tnind would 
not be satisfied, and the hon. proprie- 
tor sought only for a part of them. 

Dr. ( f Jilch rittt said that his motion 
appeared to have keen disposed of in 
a very strange way. The lion, pro- 
prietor opposite (Mr. Poynder) had 
got up in such a hurry in order to 
compare him with an individual whose 
name he would not mention, that ho 
was prevented from taking the course 
which he had intended. He now begged 
that his motion might be read once 
more ; and bis reason for making that 
request was, that an hon. baronet (Sir 
C. Forbes), who was then present, bad 
not come into court when that motion 
was brought forward. Now he be- 
lieved that if the hon. baronet had 
been in court when that motion was 
read he would have supported it, since 
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it related to the case of a brave Bom- 
bay officer. He therefore hoped that 
the motion would be once more read. 
(No, no /) Why, the motion was not 
withdrawn ; and he would say that it 
was not treating their army proper^ 
to slight a motion on such a subject. 

Mr. Twining said the motion of the 
hon, proprietor had been disposed of. 
He should occupy a few moments of 
their time while he bore testimony to 
the great satisfaction which he had 
derived from the courtesy and polite- 
ness he experienced from the officer 
who attended in the room set apart for 
the use of the proprietors. (Hear, 
hear!) That .gentleman had shown 
every disposition to abbreviate the 
labours and to spare the time of those 
who came there for information. He 
believed that no occasion had hap- 
pened, when the proprietors wished 
for extracts from papers, that they had 
not been given. The paper to which 
that motion referred had been lying 
in that room for a considerable time ; 
and the promptitude with which it had 
been produced shewed the anxiety 
which the Court of Directors felt to 
give every information on the subject. 

Sir C. Forbes said that this motion 
related to a document which was now 
in the proprietors’ room. He did not 
know what had occurred between the 
hon. mover and the Chairman on the 
suhject. — (The Chairman . “ Neither 
do I.”] — if the document in question 
had been laid before Parliament, he 
was of opinion it might be printed ; 
hut when documents were placed in 
the proprietors’ room for the informa- 
tion of the proprietors only, he did 
not think they ought to be copied for 
other purposes. This was a subject 
that required consideration. 

Dr. Gilchrist asked why they were 
not allowed a larger room P Were 
the proprietors nobody? It was an 
official room, but it was not sufficient- 
ly extensive for them to sit in. He 
had beard a great deal about the man- 
ner in which the persons appointed to 
attend there conducted themselves; 
now be hated all such stuff and flum- 
mery; those persons only did their 
dutyV and he could not see why they 
should bo praised for performing it. 

The motion wus then withdrawn. 

DUtY ON KAST-IND1A SUGARS. 

Mr. Weeding said he would not 
occupy the time of the court unneces- 
sarily, and he should therefore read 


the motion which he intended to pro- 
pose at the next quarterly general 
court. The motion was as follows : 

*' That a petition be presented to the House of 
Commons, praying that honourable House to past 
a law providing that sugar, the produce of any 
British possession In the East-Indies, shall be ad- 
mitted Into the United Kingdom at an equal rate 
of duty as is now levied on sugar imported from 
America or the West-Indies.** 

He would not enter into an argument 
now on the subject to which his mo- 
tion related, and he wished others 
would take the same course. He only 
owed it to the court, for giving it this 
trouble, to say, that in the new situa- 
tion in which the Company were 
placed, as they would only have the : 
sovereignty of India to occupy, their 
attention, they ought to take all possi- 
ble means to ensure the prosperity of 
that country. 

REMITTANCES PROM OFFICERS IN 
INDIA. 

Dr. G . G. Campbell was anxious, be- 
fore the court separated, to put a ques- 
tion to the hon. Chairman, the object 
of which was to elicit information on; 
a subject of great importance to the 
military servants of the Company. 
He need only advert to the late misfor- 
tunes which had occurred in the me- 
tropolis of India, where the hopes and 
expectations of a very large class of 
meritorious individuals had been des- 
troyed by the extensive failures that 
had occurred there. In consequence 
of those failures, many persons who 
had long served the Company were 
almost plunged into the vortex of 
ruin. He had reason to believe that 
memorials were then in progress, if, 
they had not yet arrived, soliciting, on 
the part of those who had thus suffer- 
ed, some safe means for the future 
remittance of a portion of their allow- 
ances for the support of their wives 
and families who were resident in this 
country. He did not then ask whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Court 
of Directors to grant their request ; 
all he wished to learn was whether the 
memorials to which he alluded had 
been received, and in the event of^ 
their having been so received, wbe-' 
ther it was not the desire of the court 
to give them every favourable conside- 
ration which the circumstances of the 
case and the situation of the parties 
allowed. He was induced thus pub- 
licly to make this application, in order 
that the gentlemen of the press might 
notice the subject, for the information 
of the Company’s Indian servants, to 
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whom it was important to receive the 
earliest intelligence of the receipt of 
their memorials, and of the wish of 
the Court of Directors to accede to 
their prayer. He believed that in all 
his Majesty’s colonies the officers of 
tjbe King’s service were allowed, by a 
safe mode, to remit a part of their 
Salaries to this country. He under- 
stood that in those colonies which 
were nearest to the possessions of the 
Company, King’s officers were allow- 
ed to transmit one-third of their sala- 
ries by bills on England. The me in o- 

£ ists did not ask for a privilege to 
t extent, bat they wished to be 
qaablfrd to remit a portion of their 
allowances by a safe channel to this 
Country. If the Court of Directors 
could concede this point, it would be 
most beneficial to the memorialists, 
and the boon would be most gratefully 
received by them. What they wanted 
was, that some secure means should 
be devised by which they could remit 
a part of their allowances for the sup- 
port of their families in England. He 
now eftked for information on this sub- 
ject He believed, if the memorials 
had been despatched from India, that 
they would be found to be strongly 
supported by the Supreme Govern- 
ment lie hoped, if they had been re- 
ceived from India, that the represen- 
tations which they contained would 
meet with every attention which, under 
all the circumstances, the Court of 
Directors could extend to them.' 

The Chairman had no hesitation in 
saying that the Court of Directors 
understood that the subject adverted 


to by the hon, proprietor was under the 
consideration of the Indian govern- 
ment. Memorials had, it appeared, 
been presented to the government, but 
the whole detail of the circumstances 
to which they referred had not yet 
arrived. The Court of Directors 
were aware that representations had 
been made from different stations to 
the Indian government. That govern- 
ment had not, however, as yet, com- 
municated fully to the Court of Direc- 
tors on the subject, and he therefore 
could not give a satisfactory answer to 
the question of the hon. proprietor. 

Dr. G. G. Campbell said it was very 
important to the Company’s military 
servants that a communication should 
be made on the subject as early as 
possible. 

MILITARY PUNISHMENTS IN INDIA. 

Dr. Gilchrist said that he had been 
induced to withdraw his motion rela- 
tive to military punishment in India 
because he had been told that bis 
statements were unfounded. He, how- 
ever, contended, that they were not 
false, tmt true; and therefore be gave 
notice of his intention To ttiovd . the 
following resolution at the nefcf ijqar- 
terly general court 

" That so far aa may be coruUtenfc wMh the 
safety or civilized society, and the preservation of 
the cfHdtency of the Indian native army and' navy, 
all tlngiftdgs, cruel and capital punishments, may 
immediately cease, and in particular the abhor- 
rent practice of blowing any of the hatlve army 
from tlfcfr mouth of cannon for the commhwlon of 
any crime whatsoever. That means be also taken 
to instruct the natives of these corps either in the 
Hindoostaiicc or English language* so far us this, 
can be accomplistied." 

Adjourned. 


home Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RESIGNATION OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

Letter addressed to the .Hon. the Court 
of Directors, dated Upper Wimpole- 
street, Oct. 26, and signed “ C. Maijori- 
banks. 

•* Gentlemen : The state of my health 
for some months past has led me to con- 
template the necessity of relinquishing 
the seat which, through your favour, I 
have the honour to hold, for the third 
time, as Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

“ So long as the affairs of the East- 


India Company were under the consi- 
deration of Parliament and of the Court 
of Proprietors, I abstained from giving 
effect to my own wishes, because I 
thought it possible that my resignation of 
the chair during the progress of the nego- 
tiation might be attended with incon- 
venience, if not with embarrassment, to 
the public service. 

That reason no longer exists, and it 
now becomes the duty of the chairs to 
submit to the consideration of the Court 
the several measures necessary for carry- 
ing into operation the provisions Of the 
new act. In the course of the arrange- 
ments, much novel and important business 
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must be originated and brought forward as 
regards the India and tlie home esta- 
blish metita. 

“ I have already recorded the opinions 
which I entertain with reference to the 
general principles of the late agreement 
between the public and the Company. I 
regret to state that, after a deliberate re- 
consideration of the whole subject, and 
an attentive perusal of the act (since 
printed), I do not see any reason to alter 
thoac opinions. It is impossible, there- 
fore* , tfiat 1 can hope to promise measures 
connected with the future administration 
of Indian affairs which shall he satisfac- 
tory to tnyself, still less can I under such 
circumstances indulge the expectation that 
they would prove more satisfactory to the 
Court. It is for these reasons, combined 
with the principal cause which has led to 
this communication, and which continues 
still more strongly to admonish me of the 
propriety of acting upon my original de- 
termination, that I have resolved to re- 
sign the chair, and to retire into the body 
of the 'Court, where I shall continue, so 
far ap my health will permit, to give my 
bcataki in support of any measures which 
may appear to me calculated to promote 
the interests of the people of India and of 
the r Kapt- India Company. 

** In adopting t^is course, I beg to assure 
the Court that I sensibly appreciate the 
confidence which I have experienced at 
their hands, during the time I have had 
the .honour of serving them in one or 
other of the chairs, and that I only re- 
linquish the post which 'I have now the 
honour to lurid, under a conviction that I 
shall thereby best consult the convenience 
of tbQ . Court, and best promote the pub- 
lic interests.** 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 
30th of October, it was resolved unani- 
mously — 

That this Court lias received with 
unfeigned concern the cortnhuniaution of 
the cause which has led the chairman, 
Campbell Maijorihanks, Esq., to tender 
his resignation of that office. 

'* That ffiis Court, abstains from press- 
ingOpOn that gentleman the retention of 
the eftfiir, find now accepts his resignation, 
in the confident hope that, when relieved 
from its arduous and responsible duties, 
increased hs they have been by the pro- 
ceeding^ lit Parliament respecting the 
Company, his health will be both speedily 
and permanently re-established ; and 

“ Tliis Court desires to assure Mr. 
Marjorihanks of the sincere regard which 
it hears towards him, and that, although 
deprived of his services in presiding over 
its deliberations, it reflects with much 
satisfaction that it will still continue to 
possess his long experience and valuable 
counsel, which have been devoted with so 


much advantage to the interests of die 
East- India Company and to those of the 
people of India.*’ 

William Wigram, Esq., Deputy Chair- 
man, has resigned also; and, on 30th 
Oct-, at a Court of Directors, John Loch, 
Esq. and Henry St. George Tucker, 
Esq. were elected for the remainder of 
tlie present direction (until April next) to 
the ofiice of chairman and deputy c hain , 
man of the Court of Directors. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF BOMBAY. 

A Court of Directors was held at the' 
East- India House, on the 20th NovettiP 
her, when Lieut. -gen. Sir John Keane, 
K.C. B. , was sworn in as Commander- 
in-chief of the Company’s forces and 
member of council at Bombay. Sir 
John Keane afterwards dined with the 
gentlemen in the direction aud several 
distinguished officers, at tlie Alhjnp 
Tavern, Aldersgate-street. 

king’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Professor Seddon (who fills the chair 
of oriental languages and literature in 
this college) has opened classes in Sans* 
crit, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, and 
Arabic. These comprise the Oriental 
languages ordinarily proposed for the 
civil and military service of the Company; 
and two at the least, but generally three 
(according to the presidency for which 
they arc required), compose the test pre- 
scribed for their junior civil servants or 
writers. 

The professor delivered his introduc- 
tory lecture ou the 31st October, to a large 
and respectable auditory. 

He took a very comprehensive view of 
the subject of oriental languages, princi- 
pally confining himself, however, to tlie 
Semitic apd Indo-Teutonic families. 

He tmeed the cultivation of oriental 
literature in Europe to the institution 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and be- 
stowed a warm eulogium on its founder. 
Sir Win. Jones, lie then adverted to 
the obligations which oriental scholars are 
under to Dr. (now Sir Charles) Wilkins, 
“ for inventing the types— the labour of 
his own hands, from the metal in its cru- 
dest state, through all the different 
stages of engraving and founding — by 
which the most valuable hooks in five 
languages (Bengali, Persian, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Hindustani) have been 
brought into circulation.** He noticed 
the labours of Mr. Colobrooke, particu- 
larly his clear and cotnpr ‘hensive view 
of the Hindu philosophy, “which is ex- 
plained in so lucid a manner, as to exhi- 
bit one of the most masterly specimens of 
modern scholarship.** 

The professor then alluded to tlie 
(2 K) 
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translations of the Bible* and to the rapid 
progress which the scholars of the Conti- 
nent have made in Sanscrit literature, 
since the publication of the first edition of 
Professor Wilson's Snncsrit Dictionary. 

Sir. Scddon next spoke of the munifi- 
cent endowments of colleges in India by 
the East- India Company, and by the 
foundation of the Koval Asiatic Society 
of London ; and then proceeded to con- 
aider the peculiar characteristics of the 
principal languages of the East, the 
Arabic; the Persian, and the Turkish. 
Noticing Sir William Jones's remark, 
when at the age of twenty-two, lie wrote 
Ilia Latin commentaries on the poetry of 
the, Asiatics, viz, “ That Arabic is the 
language of sublimity ; Turkish, the lan- 
guage of science or art; and Persian, 
that, of sweetness or sugar,” lie added : 

Not did his observation csrauc my late 
yqiung friend, Arthur Lumley Davids, who 
at a still earlier period of life, lived long 
enough to give to the world a grammar of 
the Turkish language, exhibiting a sur- 
prising extent of reading, and remarkable 
as well for the lucid arrangement of the 
whole, as the original, useful, and well- 
digested information with which it is re- 
plete; and who, in a preliminary dis- 
course, lias given a clear, a comprehen- 
sive, and an interesting view of the origin 
and the formation of the literature of the 
Turks.” 

In order to show how much light the 
study of Oriental tongues may throw 
upon European philology, he pointed out 
a variety of instances in which Oriental 
words have been introduced into the 
English language. “Our word guide , 
which we take from the French, anti 
which, as applied in its collateral senses 
in that language, bears exactly the idea 
it does in Arabic, of a string or rein by 
which an animal is led, is evidently the 
same as the Spanish ulcayde , rejecting 
the particle at ; and both are from the 

Arabic leuid jJlif, * a leader or general,’ 

and coincide in conception with dux 
and duke, witli the Persian lashkarkash 

, with the nuick of the Indian 
armies, who, though now ranking with 
the corporal of our corps, was clearly an 
officer of high rank under the Hindu 
rule, &c- 

The professor added : Many of our 
English primitives have their source in 
Arabic ; among which, by way of exam- 
ple, may be instanced the words, love, 
earth, tuif, idle, cave , cover , trace, track , 
ark , &c.” 

Mr. Seddon expatiated at considerable 
length upon the Sanscrit and upon the 
modern dialects of Hindustan, and con- 
cluded a lecture which seemed to excite 
considerable interest. 


GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

The Court of Directors have appointed 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., 
to he governor of the New Presidency of 
Agra* 

IIIS MAJESTY'S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

FUOHOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4th L. Drnpr*. (at Bombay). J. E. Lyon, to be 
comet by parch., v. Dnlglcisli prom. (11 Oct. 33). 
— Lioiit.Col. John Scott, from li,p. unattached, to 
lie Lieut. Col. v. Nathan Wilson, who exch., rec. 
dif. (13 Nov.) 

11 th L-Drag*. (in Bengal). Lieut. Win, Ander- 
son, from 21st F„ to be lieut. v. Buhbuty* who 
exch. (4 OcL 33). 

hit ft L. Drttffa. (in Bengal). Comet U. VV. Key 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Garrett, whose app. 
has not taken place; and W. 1*. Waugh to be 
comet by purcli., v . Key (botli 1st Nov. 33 . 

\i\th b oof d« Bengal-. Lieut. John Macdonald, 
from 30th F., to lie lieut., v. Macfaiiane cashiered 
(25 Oct. ;f;>. 

17 th Foot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. Arch. Lock- 
hart to 1st capt. by purch., v. Edwards, who re- 
tires; ami Ens. \V. Tobin to bo Lieut, by purch., 
v. Lcn khart (l>oth 11 Oct. 33). — SI all* Assist. 
Surg. P. st« wart to be Assist. Surg., v. Newton 
prom. (Id Nov) 

2iith F>»4 (in Bengal). II. Edgar to be ens. by 
lurch., v. Laiillow, who retires (27 Sept. 33). — 
-ieut. B. .f!. S. Hutchinson, (from »MJrh F.») to be 
lieut. v. Hammond app. to »>7th F. (25 Oct). 

30/fc F<wj/ (at Madras). Ens. II. W. HnssAtd, 
from tad F., to bo lieut., v. Macdonald, app. to 
lfith F. Oft. 33). 

40/A Fo*t (at Bombay). Lieut. E.TI. Mortimer, 
from t;7ib F„ to be lieut., v. Keane, app. totkjth 
F. (23 Oct. 33). ; 

4W F*tmt (at Madras). Ens. R. Butler to 1» 
lieut. by porch., v. Arato, who retires: and A.R. 
Whittei) *to be Ens. by purch., v. Butler (both 
23 Oct. M3). 

45 th Font (at Madras). Staff Surg. J. Win. 
Watson, From h . p. hospital staff, to be surg. v. 
Brown, app. to 52d (27 Sept. .‘J.’!). 

41)/* Foot (in Bengal). Ens. II. Routh .to be 
lieut. by purch., v. I Jaipur prom ; Lieut. P. Cluv 
vers, fromh.p. (list F., to be lieut., v. J.W. Tot- 
tenham* whose app. has not taken place ; and Ens. 
Rich- Cruise, from 1st F., to l>e ens., v. Routh 
(all 27 Sept. 33). — Alex. Campbell to be assist, 
surg. v. Doherty dec. (11 Oct. 33.) 

54//i Foot fat Madras). (1. F* Ixmg to lie ens. 
by parch, v. Macdonald, who retires \21 Sept. 33). 

55//i F<>nt (at Madras). Lieut. J. P.Walsh, from 
h. p. 6th F., to lie lieut., v. Poe, cashiered by sen- 
tence of a general court martial tilth Oct.); Ens. 
Wm. fi lover, from 8S)th F., to be Lieut, by pur- 
ch*. v. Walsh, who retires lit Oct.) ; Lieut. C. W. 
Webstar, from h. p. 4<ithF., to be lieut., v. Rit- 
chie, whose app. has not taken place (3 Nov.) 

tilth Foot tat Madras). Lieut. John Russell, 
from h. p. 27th F. t to be lieut., v. Latham, whose 
app. has not taken place (3 Nov.) 

ft nth Foot (in Ceylon). Capt. Geo. Varlo, from 
76th F. f to be capt., v. Fenwick, who exch. ; Ens. 
Edw. Wonnington, fromh. p. 4th F., to he ens,* 
v- Hutchinson prom, in Royal Afr. Col. Corps 
(10 Oct.) 

C&dFoot (at Madras). Lieut. Jas. Beatty, from 
h. p. 6<Hh F„ to be lieut., v. E. J. Cruicc, who 
exch. (27 Sept. 33.) 

6*3/1 Foot \ in N. S. Wales). Ens. J. S. Adamson, 
to lie lieut. by purch., v. Champ* who retires ; and 
John Thorpe, to beans, by purch*, v. Adamson 
(hath 27th Sept* 33-)— Lieut. A, C. Pole, to be 
capt. by purch., v. Ncilly, who retires (lftth Oct. ; 
Ens. H. T. Crompton, from l)9th F., to be lieut.* 
v. Bowies, who retires (Kith do.); Kns. E. S'. T* 
Swyny, from 90th F., to be lieut. by purcli., v.« 
Tharp, who retires {17th do.) ; Ens. II. J. Swyny* 
to be lieut. by nurch., v. Polo (Kith do.); K.L. 
Day, tube ens. by purcli., v. Swyny (UUhdo. .) 
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Lieut. J. P. Jones, to be adj., v. Pole, prom. 
(18th do.' ; Ens. H. Mullegan, rro.n h. n. 66tli F., 
F? v.(Chator, who. resigns <25th Oct.; ; 
F. M. Owen, to bo eng., by purcli., v. Mulligan, 
who retires (1 Nov.) ° 

78th Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. John Ker, from 
,iCUt - '• Wh « ate < *W- to 

Coition Jiffft. Lieut. Win. Cahlwall, from h. p. 
.Til l«\, to be lieufc , v. Loft, whose apn. has not 
taken place (0 Nov. 33.) 


M.ij. Gen. Sir W. Nicholay, commander at the 
Mauritius, hag appointed Ens. Nicholay, 2!)th 
ltegt-, and Lieut, Taylor, R.A., his aidea-dc-camp 
on that station. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane, who goes out prin- 
cipal commanding officer at Bombay, has an- 
pointed Maj. It. Macdonald, h. p., niulEus. Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr, (Kith L : ght Infantry, aidcs- 
Uc-. amp ou hnl personal staff. 


C.HNHltAL CdCItTS MARTIAL. 

. At. a general court-martial, held at Chatham , in 
September, Lieut. J. Waller Poe, of thc55lh Re- 
giment, was tried, for having, on his passage from 
Calcutta, been expelled from the table and society 
of his brother officers, in consequence of a charge 
of purloining a note, and articles of wearing 
apparel, from his servant’s trunk: not withstand- 
ing which charge, LieuL Poe did not thcuoratnny 
time after waids, take any measures, as i>ec:nne an 
officer and a gentleman, to vindic.uc his honour 
and reputation. The court sentenced him to he 
cashiered, and liis Majesty Jias approved of the find- 
ing and sentence. 

Lieut. Patrick Macfarlanc, of the 16th Foot, 
has been tried and convicted, before a court mar- 
tial held at Chatham ill July and August, for ap- 
pearing in the barrack-yard at Maidstone in a state 
of intoxication, and for insubordinate and disre- 
spectful conduct to Colonel Hrothcrton, comman- 
dant of the depot there. The court sentenced the 
prisoner to be cashiered, but recommended him to 
mercy, on the ground of length of service, and of 
having received three wounds, in consequence of 
this recommendation, IPs Majesty has directed 
that the value of an ensigney should he granted 
the prisoner, under nu eh 'restrictions as may be 
considered most beneficial to his family. 

Lieut. Win. Fitzgerald Scott, of the 3d Hull's, 
was tried- and convicted, before a court martini 
field at Chatham, in July last, for striking private 
Kelly, and abusing private Burke, of the same re- 

S inicnt. The court sentenced the prisoner to Ire 
ismi&sod t he service, but recommended a humane 
consideration of his case, on the ground that his 
•‘conduct t iroughout the proceeding evinced a 
nervous debility of mind, which, coupled with his 
length of service, rendered him, in the opinion of 
the court, an object of great compassion.” In con- 
sequence, His Majesty has extended his most, gra- 
cious pardon to the prisoner, and Allowed him to 
be placed on half-pay. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Nov. 2, TVtft, Brown, from Mauritius 30th 
June; at Liverpool. — 3. Edward Js unite, Free- 
man, from New South Wales 15th April; and 
Aliev, .Hepburn, from ditto 4th July: both at 
Deal. — 4. lien gal, Lee, from Bengal fit h June : at 
Deal. — (i. Huoghly, Reeves, from Bengal 10th 
Juno; at Deal. — 7* H. M.S. Jupiter, Este, from 
Ceylon 8th July, and Mauritius loth Aug. ; aL 
Portsmouth. — 11. Sir Eiuncis llurfon . Held, 
from Bombay 7tli April and Mauritius 2<itli July ; 
and Ranger, Mitchinson, from Bombay 14th July; 
both at Liverpool. — 12. Madras, Thornton, from 
Bengal 17th May; at Liverpool. — 13. Caroline, 
Treadwell, from New South Wales 5th June ; at 
Deal. —16. Hindoo, Askew, from Bengal 8th July: 
and Clyde, Muuro, from N. S. Wales, Valparaiso, 
and Bahia: both at Liverpool —17* Camilla , Wil- 
son, from N. S. Wales 16th April, and V. D. Land 
16th July ; at Deal.— 17* H. M. S. Charybdis, Craw- 
ford, from Cape 6th Sept., St. Helena, Ascension, 
&c. ; at Portsmouth.— 18. Janet, Rodger, from 
Bengal 2d July ; and Clorinda, Steele, from Mau- 
ritius 27th July ; both at Deal. — 18. Prinee Re- 
gent, Altkcn, from Batavia 15th July: at Cowes 
(for Rotterdam).— 18. Mediterranean Packet, Pugh, 


from Batavia 22dJuly: off Plymouth.— 10. Ma- 
jestic, Lawson, from Bombay 17th July; at Liver- 
pool. — 19. Oltve Uraneh, ScliirlJng, from Cape 6th 
Sept.: off Dover.— I'd. CMli, Nixon, from Van 
Diemen’s Land 1st June, and Rio dc* Janeiro 5th 
Sept.; off Penzance .— 22 J John Stump, Young, from 
Bombay 5th- July* at Liverpool. — 22. Cleveland, 
Morley, from Bombay 23th June; and Helen 
Marr, Benson, from V. D. Land 13th July ; both 
9t Deal. ^ 

Departures, 

Oct. 23. Albion, Putnam, for Manilla and China* 
from Liverpool.— 25. William Salthouse, Roberts* 
fir Sumatra; from Liverpool. — 26. Minerva, Adairis* 
for Cape: from Liverpool.— 27. Fairlie, Ager, far 
N. H. Wales (with convicts).: from Portsmouth. — 
2 /. Splendid, Stafford, for Manilla; from Liver- 
pool.— 28. Symmetry, Allan, far Mauritius* • and 
Meta, Haskell, for St. Helena ; ’both from Durtv*- 
28. Eliza Stewart, Miller, for Bombay ; ‘ from 
Greenock.— 30. City of Edinburgh, linker, ‘ for 
New South Wales: from Deal (18th Nov.) from 
Plymouth). — 30. Purmclia, Gilbert, for N. S. VVa\(.s 
(with convicts) ; from (hive of Cork.— NoVi'4. 
Resour re, Coombs, and Pbiuter, Fcwsou# forNew 
Sou til Wales; both from Deal. — 7* daruiwn, Blfiir, 
for V. D. Land and N.S. Wales; from 'Deal.— Jl. 
Inn, Hodgson, for Bjitav la and China; from Lluei- 
pool. — 10. I Anurous, Smith, for Bombay 4 . ftoin 
Liverpool.— do. Mars, Richards, for Van Diemen’s 
Land; and Sarah, for Cape; both from Deal. — , 
13. MuuntKtmirt El /thm stone, Richardson# fur 
Cape, Madras, and Bengal; from Portsmouth. — 
13. Cugiute Packet, Spilt al, for N. S’. Wales ; from 
Liverpool. — 13. Syden, Burd, for Cape, DAmbuy, 
and China; from Altona. — 14. tyueOev Trad to-, 
Bellamy, for (Jape and Swan ltivcr; front Fpwuy* 
— 15. Clyde, Kerr, for Bombay ; from Greenock.— 
18. Palnmham, Willis, for Bombay; Ann, Tin- 
dle, for Bengal; Cntig/eear, Jail ray, for N.S. 
Wales; and JLrnry Freeing, Home, far Sandwich 
Islands; nil from Deftl. -llt. Harriet, Rhode*. far 
('ape and N.S. Wales; from lover pool. — 19. 
Jessie, Troop, for N. S. Wales and V. D. Land; 
from Liverpool. — 21. Lmtisn, Towle, for Madras; 
from Deal. 


PASSKN'flKftS HO At ft. 

Per Alter, from New South Wales; Dr. La mg; 
Mr. M ‘Gillivray. 

Per Honyhly, from Bengal : Lady Franks; Mrs. 
II a. low; Mrs. Bcutsoii; Capt. Humes, the Indian 
traveller; Capt. E. Mors head ; Lieut. Hroadfnot ; 
Mr. Iladow; two servants. 

Per Iwi/utey, from Bombay : Ens. Denman and 
child; Veterinary Surg. Timms. 

Per Edward Loot he, from N. S. Wales J Mrs. 
Johnson; Airs, and Miss liens; Mrs. Cooper ; Miss 
Keith ; Tdr. and Mrs. .Simmon* and six children ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearce and three children ; Dr. W. 
S. Walt, H.N.; Mr. Wills. 

Per Camilla, from Van Diemen’s Land ; Edward 
Archer, Esq. ; Mr. W alter Chalmers. 

Per Hindoo, from Bengal : Mr. Jos. NoTval, 
Surgeon, late of the HO. S. Duke of York ,* Mr. 
M’Kerlie, late fifth oiiicer of ditto. 

Per Orhntal, from Bombay (arrived in Sept.) . 
Mrs. Marriott: Mrs. Mault; l)r. Carruthers. Bom- 
bay estab. ; Dr. Fortnam, ditto; Dr. lleaton, 
Madras estab. ; Lieut. Pilcher, Indian Navy ; Mr. 
Khorlofi'; six children. 

Per Duekenjield, from Van Diemen’s Land (ar- 
rived in Sept.): Mr. and Mrs. Neville and two 
children; Mr. and Mitis Massenburgh ; Messrs. 
Bisdte, lloyes, llurrel, Collins, Ball, and Fowcll, 
Per Clorinda, from Mauritius: Henry Adaro,.Ese. 
Per Helen Marr, from Van Diemen’s Laud ; 
Capt. Thomas llarvle. 

Expected. 

]*er Juliana, from Bengal : Madam Hollen- 
liergh anti two children; Sirs. C. Palmer ; Mrs. 
Sharpe ami two children; two Misses llogg ; C. 
Palmer, Esq.; Mr. Sharpe; Dr. Wyllie ; Lieuts. 
Faber, Grant, and Harwell, Bengal army. 


PA.SSKTCGKR.S TO INDIA. 

Per Mountstuart. JSlph instone, for Cape: Maj. 
Gen. Sir Ben j. D’Urbun olid suite; Kir John Hers- 



m 


Horn e Intelligence. 


[Dec. 


5“®« famU ¥ * Major Duttons Capt Boreaford j 
Mr. Osborne; Mr. Watson. — For Madras and Ben- 
8«* Tottenham ; Mrs. Jones ; Mrs. M‘Do- 


SS£k, Mto doll 


I Utons < 

M* Donald; 

ifeut. M'Donell'i EnllvViteT^Mr. oTIlaSt 
Mr. Bligh s Mr. Boreland. 

Cog tie, for Bombay : Mrs. Donnelly ; 
Mrs. Cogan ; Mrs. Henderson; Mrs. Coghlan ; 
Mrs. Sanderson; Mrs. Warde ; two Misses Gilbert ; 
Lieub Gen. Sir John Keane. K.C.B. Ate., new 
Commander-in-chief; Maj. R. Macdonald, C.B., 
and Ena. Lord Chas. Leimox Kerr, aides-de-camp 
to ditto ; Capt. Thos. Donnelly, Gr. N. I ; Cape. 
O. J. Want, 19th N.I.; Capt. S. W. Mayne, 40th 
Foots Cant. Patrick Sanderaon, 15th N.I ; Capt. 
A. P. Hockln, Europ. Refit. ; I, knit. Wm.Coghlan, 
aitfflety; Lieut. Fred. Westbrook, 19th N.I. : 
LMdt. John Grant, artillery ; Lieut. Jos. Hall, 
M tal.; Lieut. J. S. Lang, 48th M.N.I.; Lieut. 
Fyer»i H.M. 4th L. Drags. ; Cornet Warde, ditto ; 
Cornet Gella, ditto; Mr. H. R. Stracey, civil ser- 
vice* Messrs. J. A. Curtis, W. J. Western, Wm. 
Hodgson, and R. R. Moore, cadets ; Mr. Wn». 
Fraser, 6th Foot. 

Ptr Triumph, for Bombay: Mrs. Dyce; Mrs* 
BdyOf two Misses Richards; Miss Hazard; Miss 
Adams; Capt. R. Blood; Lieut. C. Boyd; Mr. 
HaoMtt ; Mr. S. P. Pritchard j Suinaldass Sett, a 
Hindoo gentleman. 

Per Se»mtris, for Madras: Mrs. l'earon; Mrs. 
Speir ; Miss Spcir; Capt. Thulller; Capt. Bird; 
Lieut. Fearon; Lieut. Speir; Mr. Cooke; Mr. 
Andrews; Mr. Norris ; Mr. Thorpe; Master 
Speir; three servants. — For Madeira: Three Missv*s 
Blandy ; John Blandy, Esq.; twoMaslers Blandy ; 
Mr. Farrier j Mr. James Farrier. 

Par Henry Feeeting, for Otaheite : Three Quaker 
Missionaries, vie, Daniel Wheeler, Charles Wheeler 
(son Vand Cuthbert Wighard. 

Per City of Edinburgh, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mri. Col. Hockett; Mrs. Watson ; Miss David- 
son ; Dr. Adam, Madras army t Mr. Cuddy, sur- 
geon, ditto* Mt. M ‘Donald, civil service; Lieut. 
Young, Madras army * Ens. Gomm, ditto ; Ens. 
Cuddy, H. M. service; Mr. Watson, surgeon, 
dittos Messrs. Ochterlony and Young, Madras 
army'; Messrs. Davidson, Pyne, and M'Donald, 
assist, surgeons i Mr. Harris. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Sept. 27* At Lisburn, the lady of Capt. Boyes, 
H.flf. 55th regt., of a daughter. 

Oct. 25. At St. Andrew 1 ’!, the lady of George 
Govan, Esq., M.D., Bengal establishment, or a 
daughter. 

28. At Richmond, the lady of Col. F. V. Raper, 
of the Ron. E. L Company’s service, of a daugh- 
ter. *" 

Noe. 4- In*. Albony-street, Regent’s- park, the 
lady of Capt. C. Beach, of the ship Madras, of a 
daughter, stillborn. 

7. At Weymouth, the lady of Capt. R. A. 
M’JNJaghten, of a daughter. 

10. At 29, Montague-squhrc, the lady of Mqjor 
Willoch, of twins, a son and a daughter. 

18. At Grove-houjte, Fulham, the lady of the 
Rev. Wm. Roy, D.D., late senior chaplain of 
Madfas, of a daughter. 

— At Oxford, the lady of Professor H. H. 
WllsOn, of a daughter. 

23. At Wimbledon, the lady of Colonel Adam 
Hogg, of the East- India Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

25. At his residence, 20, Upper Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square, the lady or Rowand Ronald, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 26. At Liverpool, Capt; George Fidler, of 
the ship Oriental, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
R. T. Steventcn, Esq., City-road, London. 

29. At Topduun Church, Capt. W.J. D'Urhan, 
25th regt., son of Major-Gen. Sir Benjamin 


P’ Urban, K.C4L» 
Hope, to Maftf 
the late Sa iomC n 
vonshlre, •*&. 
Grenada. 


. j of the Cape of Good 

Stewart, only child of 

cheUL Esq., of Newport, De» 
Hope .Yale, Is the Island of 


renaoa. , * 1 . ■ ■ ■, 

Nov. 4. At Sfv^Pancitas Church, John Mulligent 
ewson. Esq., tt*M. 89th regt., to Genevieve, 


, , and only daughter 
adray. 

lSl£* wisher, °f the 


Hewsou, 

relict of John I 

of Wm. Ruttei, Esq** 4 

5. At Liverpool, Ca] 

Wiru: calcs East-In d Inman, WMlss -lane Grayson. 

7. At Lisburn* William Thompson. Esq., M.D., 
to Rosins, widow to£ Edward Maxwell, Esq., of 
tho Bengal civil service. 

9. At St. Pancras Churchy John Morgan, Esq., 
formerly of Singapore, .now of Wharton-strect, 
Lower PemonvilYe, to Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Baker, Esq., of Clehcaigar, Hereford- 
shire. 

20. At Edinburgh, Major W. Low, Madras army, 
second son of the late Robert Low, Esq., of (.Mutto, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Alex. Gib- 
son Hunter, Esu., of Blackness. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, James Laidlow Pitcairn, 
Esq., of tho Hon. Eest-lndin Company’s service, 
to Marjory, daughter of George Held, Esq., mer- 
chant, Limerick. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 24. At sea, on board the Hindoo, on the 
passage from Calcutta, Lieut. Cornish, H.M. 16th 
Light Dragoons. 

Oct. 10. At Birmingham, aged 4H, Thomas C. 
Carpenter, Esq., M.D., recorder of Lyme I leg is. 
He circumnavigated the globe with Capt. Brough- 
ton, and was shipwrecked with that otlicer in the 
Chinese Sea. 

20. At Poplar, Mr. Wm. Bowers, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, aged 72. 

20. At Brompton, Mary Vincent, aged 50, relict 
of the late Rev. J. Vincent, chaplain on the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Bengal establishment. 

— At Inchimian Manse, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, Capt. Thomas Blair, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company's naval service. 

30. At Hertford, Thomas Midland, Esq., for 
many year* the Drawing and Oriental Writing 
Master of the Eost-lndia College, Hailey bury. 

Nov. 1. At St. Prix, in the Valley of Mont- 
morenci, in France, Alexander Wright, Esq., late 
of the Ho». E. 1. Company's Bengal civil service, 
in the G7thvea* of his age, 

4. At Cheltenham, Caroline, wife of Cant. Fro- 
bisher, of the Bengal army, only four months after 
her mar ri age. 

6. In his 8lst year, Matthew Patrick Campbell, 
Esq., of Rose-cottage, Hert ford-heath, upwards 
of twenty -seven years purveyor to the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s college at Ilailey bury. 

13. At Bath, in his 70th year. Admiral Sir Her- 
bert Sawyer, K.C.B. 

1(5. At Bower Ashton, near Bristol, after a pro- 
tracted illness of four years, caused by epilepsy, 
Jane Elizabeth Matilda, wife of John Pearson, 
Esq., of Tcttenhall-wood, Staffordshire, khd ad- 
vocate-general of Bengal. t 

17. At his house in Euston-squarfe Alexander 
Riley, Esq., many years resident in New South 
Wales. 

24. At Blackwall, William Henry Nuthall, Esq., 
of the Hon. E. I. Company's service, aged 4p. 

25. At her house in Gloucester-place, Mrs. Col- 
vin, widow of the late Alexander Colvin, Esq:, of 
Calcutta, aged 74. 

Lately. At Florence, Charles Montague Wal- 
ker, Esq. , a post captain in the royal navy. He 
was brother to Lieut.-gen. Sir G. T. Walker, 
G.C.B., &r., late com in ender-in -chief at Madras. 

— At Nova Scotia-liouse, near Ipswich, aged 
65, Richard Hall Gower, Esq., many years an 
officer In the East India Company’s service. 

— In St. James’s-strect, aged 64, Lleut.-Co1. the 
Hon. Robert Clive, only brother to the Earl of 
Powis. He was the youngest child of Robert first 
Lord Clive, the celebrated general In India. 

— Aged 62, Godfrey Higgins, Esq.. F.S.A., of 
Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. He was the 
author of a work entitled " Mahomed, or the 
Illustrious t An Apology for the Life and Cha- 
racter of the celebrated Prophet of Arabia (ttvo. 
1829}.” 
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tuntToereentTiyn ' m tcturere 1 prieet / A. advance (per cent.) on the < nmct 

Wm Cwdy u cqml » 7«*k. 'rS?a££i?m (850° ’’** 

\ u JpAL CUTT A, June 27, 1833. 

^ -5 ?»’: Tt § Tf 

= SSS?^f* ::::::::& : li — §& -""g f » - |f; 

— g«a~- *>.» o -as 2 == Nail , :::::: Jsi i J ~ 4 i ?; 

“VJi ( !°* 32 2 32 4 t H oops ...F.xnd. 2 11 — 2 W* 

E al,s \*r rt do * *1 0 “ 2M 0 Lead, Pig ... *\ m d. 4 S — 4 Vi 

« CTU i Slab Ct.Ks. do. 32 12 — 3.3 0 i Sheet ...do. 4 14 •rr-'\-~rr. : l 

~~ — Russia Sa.tts.do. 1 Millinery «... 10 D. 1 

Copperas do. 1 4 — 1 5 ; Shot, patent bag — — . :r. ' . : 

t o. tons, chintz pee. I Spelter ft.Ils. F. md. 4 8 ■ 

— - Muslin*, assort do. 1 4 — 12 01 Stationery 2£D. •- . t 

Yarn lti to 170 mor. 0 4] — 0 II i Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. and C 8 — .fc 12 

o°*» do. — — ; Swedish ., do. (» 8 —. C M 

Cutlery, hue HlA. i Tin Hates ..Sa.lls. box If) 0 — 10, 4 

«las» ldl). ; Woollens, Broad rloth, fine ..yd. 3 (y .ft"!' V 

Hardware 251). 30D. coarse and middling. ... I 4 — fcv4 : V 

Hosiery, cotton 10D. — | Flannel fine I 4 ^'f 'C 1 


MADRAS, June 19, 1833. 


Bottles ion 7 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 255 — 

Cakes do. 220 — 

Old do. 215 — 

Nails, assort do. 200 — 

Cottons, Chintz 15 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams 5A. — 

Longcloth, fine I 0 A. ’ — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 10D. — 

Hosiery 15A. — 

Iron, Swedish, ..candy 42 — 

English aq do. 21 — 

Flat and bolt .....do. 21 — 


Rs. ■ 'Ril 

1 Iron Hoops candy 19 @ 2T ‘ 

; Lead, Pig do. 42 — 46 

I Sheet do. 45 — 60 

1 Millinery 30A 95 

.. Shot, patent 26A.— • • 3nA. 

/ Spelter candy 28 -- -SO* 

- Stationery 15 A, — 20 A. 

». Steel, F.nglish candy 80 — <■' 70 

l. Swedish do. 1(6 — HO 

>. Tin Plates box 22 — ' 23 

-. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 Nom 

; coarse P.C. — 10 Notn 

j — — Flannel , fine 20 A. — 


BOMBAY, June 29, 1833. 


Anchors cwt. 14 d 

Bottle* do*. g - 

Coals .chain. 18 - 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt. 55 

— Thick sheets do. 00 

Plate.:.,.. do. 51 

Tile... do. 52 

Cottons, Chintz... - 

— Longcloths 

— Muslin* 

— Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to 00 lb. 0.14 

Cutlery, fable, . P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 30 D. 

Hardware. 

Hosiery. ....... ... • D. 


Iron, Swedish, bar. St. candy 

j English, do. do. . 

Hoops cwt. 

I Nails do. 

Sheet do. 

Rod for bolts St. candy 

do. for nails do. 

Lead. Pig ..cwt. 

Sheet .do. 

Millinery 1 

Shot, patent .........cwt, 

(Spelter do. 

I -Stationery 1 

Steel, Swedish tub 

iTiu Plates ....box 

; Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 

1 coarse 

1 Flannel, fine 


CANTON, April 4, 1833. 


Dub. Dre.j| 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 2* <& 41| Smalts pecul 

— - Longcloths, 40 yds .....do. 5 — 6 )> Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2J , Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

Cambrics, 12 yd do. If — U Camlets. pee. 

— . Bandannoe* do. 1| — 84 . Do. Dutch do. 

Yam, Nos. lGto 3 fi pecul 38 *^- 40 Long Ells Dutch do. 

Iron. Bar do. 1-75— 2 (Tin, Straits .....pecul 

Rod do. 2*75 — 3 .Tin Plates box 

Lead do. 4 — 


Drs. Drs. 

20 @ 80 

1.55 — M’0 
20 — 

30 — 32 
8 — 

15* 

8 — — 
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Prices of European Goods in the East . 
SINGAPORE, May 23, 1833. 


PDec. 


Dra. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 10 (a) 12 

Bottles 100 31 — 4 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 36 — 40 

Cottons, MadRpollams,2fiyd. by 32in. pcs. 2 — 31 

r.ImiU Irish 26 30 do. 2$ — 3 

Longcloths 38 to 40 30-37 do. 4 — 0 

do. do.---. 38-40 do. A — 6* 

— ^ ■ - do. do 44 do. 71 — B 

— *•— — — — 60 do. 8 — 0 

u- ■ ■ - 64 do. 8 — 0 

— . 60 do. 10 — 12 

— Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 2J — 31 

0-8 do. 3 — &\ 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 46 in.* -do. IS — 

Jaconet, 20 44 • . 46 do. 11 — 4 

— Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 ... do. 11—2 


\ Drs. Dr*. 

Cotton Ukfs. imit. Battlck, dhlc.* -corge A (a), 01 

— do. 1 do Pullicat do. 50 —0«l 

! Twist, 10 to 80 pecul 38 — 70 

Hardware, assort. (overstocked) N. D. 

,Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 51 

, English do. 2‘. — 2 1 

! Nails do. 3 — 3$ 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — 5J 

I— Sheet do. 51 — 6 

Shot, patent hag 1 — 2 

Spelter (none)... .pecul 4 — 4| 

Steel, Swedish i do. 0 — 7 

English do. N D. 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Cam blots do. 25 — 32 

Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 11 — 2) 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, June 20, 1833. — The sales of plain 
White Piece Goods have been very small, at last 
week's rates. In Scarfs and other fancy sorts, 
considerable business has been done. Prints gene- 
rally do not appear improved. In Woollens, 
nothing doing. Copper has given way during the 
week. Iron continues unaltered. Spelter may be 
quoted at a fall of two annas on last week’s price. 
Load without change . — June 29. The market for 
Piece Goods has been very inactive during the past 
week. A fair amount of Twist sales appears to 
have been made, but not at improved prices. 
Metals continue very low, and without the slightest 
appearance of early change for the better. 

Bombay, June 8, 1833.— The present st;ite of the 
Bombay market Is very discouraging, scarcely a 
single article brought to it realizing a suitable re- 
turn^ The investments of the Indiamen have 
been Bold at rates varying from prime cost to 25 


per cent, discount, which leaves but a sorry pros- 
pect for those still to arrive. Upwards of 300 
packages of l’iecc Goods of different descriptions 
are about to be exported to. Calcutta, and 100 
hogsheads of Hodgson’s Beer to Madras . — June 29. 
Very few transactions, cither in sales or purchases, 
have takeu place during the past week. 

Canton, April 4, J 833.— Within a few days the 
mark t for Broad Cloths has in a slight degree 
declined, in consequence of some information 
received from the upper provinces, by the native 
dealer* Extensive speculations in White Cotton 
Longcloths have contributed to keep up the 
market, which continues to maintain itself at rates 
beyond those which have prevailed for some time. 
The depression in Printed Cotton and Handker- 
chiefs still continues, and the enormous overstock 
of the market is likely to Itocp down prices for a 
long tfrnc to come. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , June 29, 1833. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.} Rb. As. lb. As. [Sell. 

Psein. 32 8 Rcmittablc 31 8 Piein. 

a 4 (p‘c«" r t.°i^»} ,cla “ 212 

2 0 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 

-914 .... Ditto ..*• 3 do. 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 
none .... Ditto .... 5 do. 

New 5 per Cent, from \ 
none \ No.l to 250 . ..... J 


1 8 
0 « 

4 as. diat. 

none 

none 


A ioJ 2d, or Middle 5 \ 

Prera. 4 12 \ p. Cent Loan i / 


0 C Prcm. 


4 0 

0 8 disc. 


4 8 3d, or New ditto . . 

Disc. 0 2 4 per cent. Loan dis. 

6,100 Bank of Bengal Shares— 6,000. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill i 0 n per cent. 

Ditto on government ami salary bills 4 o do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of ‘Exchange. 

On London, 12 months* date, — to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is. 10;d. ; to sell Is. lid. to Is. 11 id. 8a. It. 


Madras , June 18, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Rcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Us 30 Prcm. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 100£ Madras Its. per 
100 Sa. Rs 34 Prcm. 

Fivepcr cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Par. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
ami Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. WO} Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Its 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1 825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. lllG; 

Madras Its. per 100 Sa. Its. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000. from 4 to 1 Prcm. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Hate of Subscription, etc. lOOv 
Madras Hs. per 100 Sa. Rs 2i Prera . 

Bombay, June 29, 1833. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 mo. sight, ls.9d. a Is. Ifed. per 11s. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 107 to 108 Bom. Rs. 
per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On. Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 1021 to 103 Bom. 
Us. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 142 to 143 Born. Rs. per 100 Sa. 
Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 1074 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1826-20, loH to 1 10J per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111 to 1U£ per ditto. 

Canton, April 4, 1833. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight,— bills suitable for nego- 
cialion in India, 4s/4d. ; other bills 4s. fid. per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa.Rs. 207 per 100 Sp. 

Drs. — Private Bills, 209 to 210 per ditto. 

O11 Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 per ditto.' 

Sycce Silver at Lintin, 2k to 3 per cent. prem. 
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Sugar.— The Sugar market continue* brisk. The 
deliveries from the Warehouses have greatly In- 
creased- The accounts from all the out-ports are 
also favourable— brisk markets, scarcity of Sugars, 
and higher prices, particularly at Glasgow. The 
stock of West-Indla Sugar is now 44,118 hhds. and 
trs., being 8*844 more than last year. The stock 
of Mauritius 73,190 bags, being 4,533 more than 
last year. The delivery of West-lndia is 2,874 
hhds. and trs., being 242 more than last year. The 
delivery of Mauritius is 1,740 bags, being 3,067 less 
than the corresponding week of 1832. There have 
been considerable sales of Siam Sugars at an ad- 
vance. 

Spices.— The public sale of Cinnamon on the 11th 
November —111 bales 1st sort, taxed at 6s. 6d. per 
lb., sold at Gs. 8d. a 8s. 7d., not taxed 5s. 3d. a 6s. 
4d. ; 713 bales 2d sort, taxed at 5s. 6d. per lb., sold 
at 5s. 7d. a 7s- 5d., not taxed 4s. 6d. a 5s. 3d. First 
sort, fair to very good, sold 9d. a Is. per lb. lower 
than last sale, the ord. untaxed about Is. per lb. 
lower. Second sort, good and very good sold very 
unevenly, some lots being Is. per lb. dearer than 
others of same quality ; the average may be 3d. 
per lb. higher; mid. 3d. a Gd. lower ; untaxed (id. 
a 9d. lower. Broken sold about 2d. higher. Pep- 
per sells freely at full market prices. 


Silk .—' The market is heavy. 

Indigo.— The intelligence from Calcutta Is to the 
5th July. The accounts respecting Indigo state 
an average crop, 85,000 to 90,tt)0 maunds ; this is 
likely to produce no new feature In the markets 
the prices and demand are without variation. 

Tea.— Common T wank ays have advanced 3d. a 
Id. per lb. Bohea, large chests, 3s. 10&d., half 
and quarter, 3s. 103d. u 3s. lid., and Congou 
packages 3s. Hid. a 4s. per lb. Common Congous 
cost to Id. discount, fine id. a Id. per lb. profit. 

Cotton . — The accounts from Liverpool state that 
the buyers came forward freely, under the idea of 
the market having reached the lowest. From 
Manchester the report is favourable; goods were 
in great request at the late reduction in the prices. 
In this market the sales of Cotton are too incon- 
siderable for enumeration. 

Wwl .— At the public; sales, which commenced 
on the 27th Oct., and finished on the 5th Nov., 
about 2,586 bales Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, 
not only fold at full market prices, but the ord. 
Is. 9d. a 2s. Gd., sold at a further advance of 2d. 
a 3d. per !b. The prices were— Australian, good 
3s. a 4s. 2d., ord. 2s. a 3s. 3d. ; Van Diemen's Land, 
good 2s. 4d. a 3s., low Is. 8d. a 2s. 3d. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XII. 

PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Amherst , experimental voyage of the, 94. 
167. 215. 

Amoy, attempt to trade at, 95. 

Antelope, bunting the, In India, 192. 

Arabian extraction of roots, 5 — history, 
250. 

Army, Indian, 75— statistics, 173. 

Amot (Mr. S.)» bis account of Ram M0- 
hun Roy, 288. ' ;<f > 

Asiatic 

transactions, 1, dC 12B| 

291— journal of, 292— of Paris, 64, 

Assam, survey of, 91. 

Atla-gool, manufacture of the, 73. 

Balk, visit to the city of, 118— grave of 
Mr. Moorcroft at, 120. 

Bamean, description of the idols at, 1 15. 

Benares , population of, 91. 

Bengal , sketches of society in, 13, 182- 
scenes in the upper provinces of,,£3. 

Bharatpur, marriage* of 

Bhotia Mehals , statistical report on the, 1^ 

Biograjthy Ram Mohun Roy, 195, 287. 

Board of Control , 44, 213 — further cor* 
respondence with, relative 0 tj0CP0f 
pany's charter, 49. ' " ^ 

Bokhara , route of Lieut. Burnes and Dr. 
Gerard from Peshawar to, 1 12 — des- 
cription of the city, 121. 

Bones, fragments of, in India, 217. 

Botany of the Himalaya, 124, 236. 

Brahma K'anda, 225. 

Brahma Vaiverlta Purdna, analysis of, 225. 

Bridge at Fuli-chow -foo, 101 — natural, at 
the Mauritius, 128. 

Bryce (Dr.) on Christian prospects in 
India, 294. 

Budgerow, travelling in India by, 1 3. 

Bunge (Dr.), journey of, to China across 
the desert of Gobi, 25. 

Burman literature, 61. 

Burnes (Lieut.), route of, from Peshawar 
to Bokhara, 112. 

Cabool , visit to/112 — description of the 
country, ib> — Russian church at, 114. 

Carnac (Mr. J. It), dissent by, on the 
subject of the Company’s charter, 45. 
AsUiUJour . N. S.VoL. 1 2. No.48. 


Casia Hills, natives of the, 91. 

Ceylon , new charter of justice for, 69—* 
account of the Chaliah caste in, 269- — 
abolition of compulsory labour in, 282 
—coins from, 291. 

Chaliahs, caste of, in Ceylon, 269. 

Cheetahs , hunting with, 191. 

China , journey to, across the desert of 
, v Gobi, 35 — imperial family of, 37 — 

• court tribunals of Peking, ex- 
perimental voyage to the N.E. coast of, 
94, 157, 215 — present state of British 
intercourse with, 213. 

Chin-hae, attempt to trade at, 104. 

Cholera Morbus, phenomena connected 
with, at Damascus, 66 — review of works 
on, 222. 

Christianity in India, 294. 

Cinnamon, collection of, in Ceylon, 269. 

City of the Silent, 39. 

Clarke (Mr, W. S.), dissent by, on the sub- 

f jectofthe Company’s charter, 49. 

Clergy, salaries of, in India, 124. 

Coins, Bactrian, 92, 126, 291 — Cingha- 
lese, 291. 

OMtge, national, at Peking,. 38 — East- 
<*. India, at Haileybury, 45. 

Control, Board of, 44, 49, 213. 

Convicts , native, in Bengal, 84. 

Copper mines at Nellore, 126. 

Corea , experimental voyage to, 166 — at 
tempt to open trade in, 169. 

Crichton (Mr.), reviow of his history of 
Arabia, 250. 

Critical Notices, 66, 218, 292 — see also 
lieview of Books. 

Dacca, census of the city of, 92. 

Damascus, phenomenon at, 66. 

Dafidis and Dasndmis , account of the 
Hindu sects of, 5. 

Davids (Mrs.), present to, from the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, 296. 

Deccan prize-money, 133. 

Dionysiacs of Nonuus, 92. 

• Dost Mahomed Khan, chief of Kabul, 112. 

Dress of Europeans in India, 1 93. 

Dutch, early policy of, in Ceylon, 269; 

(2 P) 
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EaU-Intlia Company* petition from, ,to$ llie 
House of CommcMiB respecting tii& re- 
newal of tbeirpharter, 44f^disseGA» of 
Directors from; the roimateHaLplan r 45, 
49*?. $1, 63— *assent$ t $o 4he.pl an* :&9— 

tbcir _rerpsrks on the. lafcfc.experinmn ta l 

voyage 'toithe N,K« coast of Ghana, 99 
—present;, State JOf , 4bfir Rations with 
the Chinese, 213. 5 h .>• 

EedeUastlcdl Indie, ex- 

perisee'bf, 184. rt*rp*if -iA — 

Mtk&ifhu fit % tMUfipH. 

.. 'V- '* 

ifi«ww,rr#i« d yi>i **«*. !<i n KY»s*» °A with 

roe^npa to thetr, origin, 108, • 

J^oJt-Uera,, ‘fttteiaA'ptHo' bjpen'jfrad^ltf, 95. 

Fnh-cbowJbQy bridge of, 101 — attempt to 
open trade at, 1 Q 1 . 

Fund, Oriental' Translation, 29, 1283 — 
Medical Retiring, in India, 180, 


Ganefa K'handa, analysis of -the, 229* 


salaries and allowances of the clergy in, 
1 —army pfj 75, 173-rfragmeme of 
bones in, 217— description of a jungle- 
Station In, 182— Christian prospects in, 
204 —native erfufcatfcfa ih/ 

Indigo- Planters, the,. 255. 

Jains, tenets and practices pf the, . v 88^ .. 
Jangamas, or worshippers of the Lings, 7. 
Jflts of JBharatpur, . marriage rites <and 
usages of the,, 2$lU .. ; 

Jogis, tenets pf the K s7. „ . ; 

Jungles, Indian, a sojourn in the, 182. 
Justice* now charter of, tbr Ceylon^ 69v’ • 

^ \y ■ v '• ; « • Aii 

J&btil^imCabitX.' ••.-•• ■■■ 

Xamaon, the Bhdtia Itfehals of, l . 

Khulm , account of, 1 17. “* 

Knox (iMr.G,), correction of an error by ,61 . 
JforosfMr. Csamado), Tibetan grant mar 
;» andidietionary by, Jj}6. 

Krishna Janma K * hem da, analysis of/ 230. 


Gd&an, or wood-oil, 125. 

Gerard (Dr.), .route of, from Peshawar 
to Bokhara, 1 12. 


Ghazeepore, description of, 73, c f ^ 
Gobi, journey across the desert 25. ? 
Grant f Right ; Hon. C.), :furtlier corres- 
pondence with. rbfttjve Tp $e Cbm- 
pahy*s charter, ^ 9— letter th, rcf&ii^e to 
Btitl A' Intercourse with Chin*' 2 19. 
GutdaJfi\lXey.Wt.), 94, 157. ! 


Hafiz, translations from, 238, 268. 
Haileybury College, 45. ,, if f afe; .„ 

Han lin yuen , or grand national .college, 
Ot Pekin g, 38. ; . . v , .. . 

Hawks, hunting with, in India, 190. 
Himalaya, botapy of the, 124* 33 6. , 
HiMuKxtsh, journey across the, 114. 
Hindu religious sects, 5, 87 — literature, 
29 — metaphysics, 40, 174,— r marriage 
ceremonies^ ,188 — , mythology, 225 — 
education/ 294. 

Hong-merchants, Chinese, Character of, 
"2i3. 

Hoo-teffug, visit of Europeans to, 100, 102. 
Horses , stud for the breed of, at Gbasee- 
pore, 81. 

Hunting in India, 190. **’ 

H^dwr? a visit to, 12? r , ^ 

Hymn to Cwdenhs ,254, ’ 

Idols at s BaBsean ?u ljt§ v 
India, religious sects in, 5, 87— sketches 
of society in, 13, 182— further papers 
• respecting the renewal of the charier for, 
44 — scenes in the upper provinces of, 
73— coins found in, 92, 126, 291 — 

. V* 


Languages, Oriental, 29, 61, r 64*^»sludy 
of thoseof Asia and Europe, with re- 
ference to their origin and to their mu- 
tual resemblances and Afferehcesj '1 08 . 

Lew dPoo, or six supreme tribunals at Pe- 
king, 3 7* :.»**■ 'v 

Lindfry (Mr. H, H ), attempt of; to 
open trade on the N.JE. coast of China, 
94.157, 215. ... . ' , . 

Ling £, worship of the, .7. .... 

Literary Intelligence* 68, 224, 296. 

Literature, Sanscrit, 29 — Borman, 61 — 
Oriental, study of, bn the continent/ 64. 

Loo &op, attempt to open trade at, 17). 

tord Amherst, voyage of, 94, 157, 215. 

Magic, Mahomedan, 62. 

Matjoribanks (Mr. Campbell),, disseutby, 
on the subject of the Company’s char- 
ter, 51. 

■ — (Mr. Charles) on the present sta^c 

of British intercourse with China, 213. 

Marriage rites of the Hindus,, 1 88— -of tlie 
Jats at Bharatpur, 291. 

Martin (late M. Saint) pn tlie study of 
the languages of Asia ahd'Etito^fe/lOg. 

— (Mr. R. M0 on East and^West- 

India sugars, 262. ; - : . I • 

Mathison , lines from the Gormiriibf, ‘93. 

Mauritius, new society i h, for tHe study of 
natural history, 1 2fi, 2 i7'? ‘\ '} f . ‘ t J 

May Gordon, a romance irpip j’^af , life, 
145-. <*?•!,. ?/. --nf •<».•!/ mu* ■ 

Medical Retiring -Funds,: In dfiff* 180. 

Mendicants, Teligious, inTndia,*7. 

Metaphysics, Hindu, 40, 174. 

Ministers , cabinet, of China, 37. 
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Mirk hand, review of Mr. Shea's translation 
‘Of* 283.- 

Mofimil, scenes in, 73— Gfrarttepore, ib. 

Moojrcrgfl (Mr.), visit to the grave o( 120. 

Mungoose, its animosity to snakes, 75. 

Nanai r Sh&his, or Sikhs, a religious sect, 
in India, 87. 

Nausdopy, 128. 

Nettore, copper mines at, 126. 

Ning-po, description of the iffty of, 104 
— attempt to open trade at, 104/157. 

Night, an Indian, described, 1219. 

Oriental literature, study ^of, in Europe, 
29, 64, 108, 283. 

Oriental Translation Fund, remarks of Mr. 
von Scheme] on the, 29. 

Ojcus, journey to the, 117. 

Pamirs, farther, respecting the renewal of 
the East-India Company's charter, 44. 

Parker (Mr.), review of his work oil Van 
Diemen's Land, 292. 

Parliament, petition from the East- India 
Company to, 44. 

Parliamentary Paff.rs: — N ew Cliarter 
of Justice, Ceylon, 68 -y- Clergy in 1 n- 
dia, 124 — Deccan Prise Money, 1 33. 

Peking, the Russian establishment at, 25 
— court and tribunals of, 37* 

Persia, history of the early Jkiogs of, 283. 

Peshawar, visit to, 112. 

Poetry: — The City of the Silent, 39— 
Canzon, 43— What Ik Faith ? 63— An 
Epitaph, 86— Lines from the German 
of Matliison, 93 •— The Last of Seven, 
156 — Song of the- Deserted, 194— an 
Indian Night, 219 — Translations from 
Hafiz, 238, 268 — Hymn to Content, 
'254 i A 

Prakriti K'handa, analysis of the, 227. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 133. 

Publications, new, 72, 224, 296. 

Purdnas , analysis of the, 225 . 


Europe, ib. — Ewing's System of Geo- 
graphy, Hoyle's Illustrations of 

the Roffttt^ Of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, 124, 236 — Marjoribanks on the 
present ■ State of British Intercourse 
with China, 213 — Fisher's Drawing 
Room Scrap*. Book for 1834, 218— Po- 
coek's Flowers of the East, 221— Trea- 
tise' on the Aits, 'Manufactures, .. Man- 
ners, &c. of the Greeks and* Romans, 
t6.*r*Dr. Ayreonti&Cholera Morbus, 
222 — An Inquiry into the * Disease 
called Cholera Mwbus,^ -— Margaret 
*Dod's Cook and Housewife's Manual, 
ib. — Crowe's Lives of ‘ Foreign States- 
men, 223 — * PrieYidshib'a Offering for 
1 834, ib. ^ Tte ' am&' oamtig for 
1834, ib. — The British Catholic Colo- 
nial Quarterly Intelligencer, ib. — - Re- 
port of the Edinburgh Academy, 224 — 
Lepage's Echo de Paris, {6.—— Parker's 
System of Short-hatid, ib. — Crichton's 
History of Arabia, 250— Shea’s Trans- 
lation of M-trkhonrd, 283— Jbiiriifclof the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 292 — Par- 
ker's Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
Van Diemen’s Land, ib. — Dr. Bryce's 
Sermon on Christian Prospects in India, 
294 — Southey's Lives of the British 
Admirals, 295 — Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary,#. 

Romances from Real Life : — May Gordon, 
145 — the Voyage, 23& 

Rases, cultivation qC at Chazeepore, 73 — 
manufacture of the atta-gool from,' 74. 

Jloyle (Mr.) on |he natural history ; uf tlie 
Himalaya, 124, .236. 

Russia , establishment belonging to, at 
Peking, 25. 

Sakti, worship of, 10. 

Sariktvra, 4 Hindu teacher, 5; 

Sanscrit literature, letters of M;dcSchfegel 
ou, 29. - -I 

Scenes In the MoftiSsil, 73. 

Schlegel (Mr. Vcwi) ©fr Oriental literature. 
29. ■ ■ - 


Ram Mohuti Roy, memoir of, 195, 287, 
Rauzal-vs-Safa , translation of the, 283. , 
Researches , Asiatic* review of, 1, 87. 
Retiring Funds, Medical, for Bengal and 
Bombay,- 1<BQ* 

Ravi aw op Books and Critical Notices: 
— The Asiatic Researches, .Veil. -17th, 1, 
87— Schlegcl’s .Reflexions, sur 1’ Etude 

«k® .AW'feWSr- % "T PWf* 

sy s Appendices 4ux Rudittiens de la 
Langue Hindoustahi, (>ft— Dissertation 
! bn the Pyfhmids/67— History of Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages,^* — - 
Bow1es\'Heraiea Btihnnicus, #. —Vic- 
tor Hugo's NotreDame*##.— -Clarke's 
Tales from Chaucer, 68— Lives of (he 
Most Eminent Sovereigns of Modem 


Secret', the, 123. 

Sects, religious, of tlie Hindus, 5, 87. 

Servants, native,, in India, 82J ^ ’ 

Shang-hae, experimental voyage to, 159— 
attempt to open trade at, 160. 

Shea (Mr.^/ review of his translation of 
Mirithond'283. [ * 3 ’ " :,f,r ;• ; 

Sikhs, tenets of tlie, , 87. ( 

Siva, worship of,. ,5.. 

Sketches of Indian Society Travelling 
by Budgerow, 13— thc’Jiittgied, 182. 

Slaves, sale of, at Kkivhi, r • 

SociE*rtESv, tVbcoodings of Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 1, 87, 125, 217, 291, 
292— Academy of Sciences of St. Pe- 
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tersburgh, 25— Asiatic Society of Paris, 
64— its annual report, ih. '^-- Sodpty of 
Natural History of tbe Mauritius, 126, 
217. 

Society , Indian ^kpicbeg lBi 
Soldiery European, fq Jqdi** f&rpmiise- 
menu of, id.**rtheir pining after borne, 
7 7— -wives apd c^Udren p)> 7*6. _^V 

Sporting in Indi%19Q^ r J''i 

Statistics, irtfy.lji. 

Sugars, Efr * it 

Swinton (Mr.)' 126*.. ‘ - s v 

' .{fc'4* ■ ‘ ■■■• '■*» 

J;‘paperby?dn the East- 
India*Bill, 56. 

Tiger, hunting the, in India, 192. 

Trade of the Bhotias, 4 — attempt to open 
it on the north-east coast of China, 94, 
157, 215 — present state of, at Canton, 
213. 

TrmU t Mr.), bis account of , the Bhoti, 
Mehals, 1. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, review of, 1, 87. 


Travelling, mode of, in India, 13, 187. 
Trebcck ( Mr.), visit to the tomb of, 118. 
Tribunals of Peking, 37. 

Trou Galet at the Mauritius, 1&8. 

Tucker (Mr, H. St. G.), pkp4f by, on th 
Easuiidia Bifl, 53; 

Tyiler^Dr. John) On the ArabianeitrKc- 
tion of roots, 5. 


Van Diemen' 6 Land, review of Mr.PW- 
x ker's account of, 292. -■ ■'< i v • 


Volcano of Bourbon, phenomena observed 
* at the eruption of, 129. 

Voyage, the, 239. ' r ’ 


Wigram (Mr.W), dissent by, on fliesub- 
ject or the Company ’s charter, 51. 

Wilson (Mr. II. II ), his sketch of the 
religious sects of the Hindus, 5, 87 — 
Sanscrit dictionary of, 32— bis analysis 
of the Puranas, 223. 


Yogis or Jogis, tenetsof the, 7. 


paicT ii.-.^|t‘Atrc v and ho>ie intej^mobn^ 


Africa \ expedition into the interior of, 59. 
Agra, accident' at the Trfj: 3 — public 
rdeffift at, 7— proposed bfrftk at, 85, 161 
— great gun at, 86 — steam subscription ^ 
■ at, 226r^govempr 0^ 282. d-‘ 

Ahwaz , Oty95. 

Alexander. and*Cp< pC Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 2, 59,76,I47,;14^1^, 150. 

Allard i( Oft*)* services of,, 82. lfc 
AUez (Jobn)j' court-martial on*.i01. 
America, mission froib,< to Siam and Co- 
chin China, 185.- • r? -- *■ 

Amqraht attack on the treasury-at* 109. 
Amritsar, description of, c 9(j. f ? 

Appeal, abolition of the provincial courts 
of, in. Bengal, 88* V, 

Arabia, disturbances in* 19, 105, 185. 
AnHenihrtf Of fcJon stantinop le, appeal of, 59. 
Arht (ti6trip£hy% in India) — - Opera- 
tions of the/ against insurgents, 3, 10* 
21, 90, 172— Retiring Funds for me* 
dicalofflcers of, 3, 90, 1 77— ^conduct of 
the nfttiye troops in the Nanning cam- 
paign, 1 2—operations of Major Mu- 
riel, ^'“172— fees on commissions in, 
J25 ferules regarding furloughs, 26 — 
ti@# coffio&frrer* at Bombay, 

59C'28l— bfopc^ed establishment of mi- 
lftarjf Retiring Funds for, 80, 163, 169 
^feriiittttnce Of 'pay to England. 91, 
Jig' 279 — gallant conduct^ of native 
soldiers of, 109— eligibility to fill the 
* situation of superintending surgeon in, 


f^-travfellih^ SUoWancbs to chaplains 
tit? 114— Estates Of deceased rated be- 
lofcing 4erVices : of officers of, 

f deputies judge advo- 
_ sfc — palanquin allow- 

ance to assistant surgeons of, id. — re- 
dictions in, 192,198 — compensation 
to^fficers of, for loss of bouses, 192 — 
readjustment of cadets* commissions in, 
196, 233— revise# disposition* of cir- 
cles and executive engineers, 233-^flog- 
gtng in,280— courts-martial in, 21, 188, 
1 92, 229— See also Calcutta, Madras, $c. 
General Orders. 

— (King’s, serving in tfrel&ist) — 
Fees on commissions furnished to offi- 
cers of, 25 — difference iti the 11th 
light dragoons, 218 — courts- martial in, 
101, 194, 238, 263 — pttthottotis and 
changes in, 60,201, 282. 

Turkish, present state of the, 104. 


Artillery depot of instruction at Bombay, 
abolition of the, 198. 

Asia, .Central, report of Lieut. Burnes on, 
the commerce of, 210. 

Assam, slavery in, 165. , 

Assessment, house, at Madras,! 69; 
Australasia — see New South Wales, Van 
Diemen's Land, fyc. ’ 

Am, talents of the heir apparent of, 78. 

Bactria , ancient kingdom of, 77. 

Bagdad , affairs at, 186. 
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Balasore f inundation at, 162, 216.. 

Bank of Bengal, 72 —for Sayings, at Cal- 
cutta, 82, 155 — new, at Agra, 85, 161 
■ — of Java, 108. 

Baroda, . suttees at, 98. 

Batavia , seizure of the ship, 99, 168. 

Bay of Bengal , storm in, J17* -162, 216. 

Becker v. Wight, case of, 14 5> , ■ ' 

Banjul y in Sumatra, hostilities at, 18, 108. 

Bentmck (Lord Wm»), tour of, . 12, 163— 
projected visit of, to the Indus, 1 57- 
correspondence of, with native chiefs, 
217, 218 — his letter to, Sind la od the 
subject of steam-boats, 231. 

Bhagurutty Club, formation of the, 217. 

Bheels, murders by, 220. 

Bhooj, attempted' a&assin&tfoii of the pre- 
mier of, 97. ti “ 

Bvrley (Lieut. D.), court-martial on, 1 §2. 

Birth, extraordinary, 157, . 

Bishops, Indian, appointment of, 29, 33 
—see also Wilson. 

Board of Control 9 debates on the Com- 
pany's correspondence’ With, relative to 
the charter, 28, 38, 118, 241. 

Bokhara , the melons of, 84 — trade of, 216. 

Bombay Intelligence ; * — Parsees and 

CattfoliGS,' ■] •— ? qonspijjapy Bft Poonah, ^ 
15, 9o— census, 15 — conduct of civil 
servants, ldtr-new comm a«4 e, > -'0 *«h i e f, 
59, 281 rrr ftulnre .pt, jVJtessiis, Shotton 
and Co H . 94,. 230 *ui«s of Ahwaz, 
95— steam-navigation with Europe, 97, 
177, 231 — attempted assassination of 
the premier of Bhpoj, 97 — house of 
Palmer and Cou, Hyderabad, ^.—Na- 
tive Education Society, *5.— cultivation 
of the Mauritius sugar-cane,. 98— prac- 
ticability of ati invasion from the north, 
th? Guicowar state, ib-' — reported 
murder of Mr. Gordon, 98, 117 — com- 
mercial credit, 1 7 robberies, 177 — 
reductions in the Indian navy, it . — 
Medical Retiring • Fund, t^. — cholera 
and. small pox, 178 — natives ; and the 
Bombay branch of the . llpyal * Asiatic 
Society, 230 — ■ transmission of sound 
ib.— slave-trading, *6.— prices of Euro- 
pean goods, 64, 140, 204, 285 — go- 

, vernment securities and exchanges, 65, 
141, 205, 286— shipping, 27, 116, 199, 
240— births, marriages, and deaths, 27, 
116, 199, 240. 

— — - — Government Orders : — Fees on 
King’s and Oompany^s commissions, 25 
—furloughs of officers in the southern 
Mabratta country, 26— engineer officers 
and men .employed . on public works, 
113 — estates of deceased military men, 

1 1 4^-aUpwances to chaplains, ^.—offi- 
cers absenting themselves from conva- 

‘ lescent stations, divisions allotted 
to superintending surgeons, ib. — ord- 
nance staff allowances, 115— artillery 


depot of instruction, 198— civil, eccle- 
siastical and military appointments, 26, 

• .115, JL9IJ.: 239— Indian navy appoint- 
ments, 27,116, 199 — furloughs, 26, 

1 1(5* 240., 

»■ MTnute'of Gdtfttdl : — Examina- 
tion of jutiid^ Civil servants, 039. 

*— — - Supreme Cobrf; Saunders v. 
Gwinam, l4— , justices" of th 6 peace and 
jurors’ bill, 93~-ttiairif Mr. C. O. Phil- 
lips, midshipman Cttraqoa, 

others 

for piracy, 94 ** ; ; . 

Borneo , duties on exports fVo^J, 108 ; 

Byurbon, ^mancipation of slashes in, .181. 

Brahmins , Coolin, polygamy, $f 9 .83. 

Bribery , attempted, of. a civil secant, 6 . 

Brooke (Mr, W. A.), services 188. 

BruMha Shubba at Calcutta, object of, 87. 

Buddhism in Ceylon, 16. 

Burmese hqir apparent, 78. 

Bumes (Lieut.), controversy W, with the 
Rev. Mr. Wolff; 117, 156, 174, 227 
—reports of his travels* 164— report by, 
on the commerce of Central Asia, 210. 

Cabool, treaty of Runjeet Singh with the cx- 
chiefof, 162— report of Lieut. Burnes 
On the commerce of, 214. 

Cdchar, ^fferiility "df the soil of, 89. 

Cadets, Gompany ’s, commissions to, 233. 

Calcutta Intelligence: —t Operations 

■ J . in the Jungle Mebals, 3, 9QWJpbugs, 

3, 164, 218— accident at the, X^j, Agra, 

3 — Medical Retiring,. Fund. v 3, 90 — 
pilgrimage of the Rapa .of Mewar, 4 — 
the Mysore princes" &iiid Mr. Barwell, 
16 ^—discoyery pf the SHhet coal mines, 
ib . — affairs of the Free- Scfipoif 5-^-statc 
of the polios, I, 5— bribery, 
6— 41d fi ve pea i cent. $, , 1 65 — 

public rooins,*t Agra, 7— Dr. Gerard, 
ib. — the Rev. Mr. Wolfl£ 7,. 66 , 117, 
156* :174» 227 — affair of Oude, 8 , 
78, 80, 155* 217—appeal of the Se- 
ram pore missionaries, 8 — inland com- 
merce of India, 9, 220 — conflict be- 
tween a tiger and an alligator; 10 — 
Gunga Ndrain and the Chooars, ib . — 
the India justices’ and' jUKPra* bill, 1, 

11 — the Governor General, 12, 157, 
162, 217, 231 — navigation of the In. 
dus, 77, 157, 1 59— the .Burmese heir 
apparent, 78 — prohibition of slave- 
dealing in Oucle, 78, 155,220— plun- 
der of the mails by the Khpies, 79— 
al>olition of vakeels, £ 6 »— confirmation, 

4 80 — Military Retiring J^ds, 80, 163 
—the circulating medium, 81, ,167 — 
Sayings* Banks> .82,. 155--r9ati ( ye mis- 
conception, ib. — ltunjyo&§l 6 gh, 82, 
159> 162, 228— Coolm Rr^pfns, 83— ‘ 
the melons of Bokhara, M— -thja Chu- 
ruck l’oojah, ib. — employment of na- 
tives, ib. — Mofussil Bank, 85, 161— / 
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canal between the Ganges and Goom- 
tee, 85 — - Raj poa tana, 85^ 228 — estate 
of Mackintosh ancl Co*, 8?, 150— the 
Bruroba Sbubha, 8? — Auxiliary Bi^le 
Society, 88 — Provincial Courts of . Ap- 
peal, ib. —.retrenchments, 89— Cacbar, 
indigo crop, ift.—the cities In' the 
Punjab, 90— civil finance resblOtfOn of 
1 829, 9 I— armyremittances toEnglapd, 
9 1, 160— the money market, 91— loan 
to the agency houses B1 ; 163, 176 — 
Hindi! College. 92' -=*- Lieut. Burnes, 
117, 156, 1 64; 2 lO^Mr. ^ilkinson, 
1 1 7— dreadful Hurtfcahe fn’the Bky of 
Bengal, H 7, T62, 2l8^faiiUre of Col- 
vin and Co., 117; 155— expenses of the 
Insolvent Courts 154 —monument to 
Sir Walter Scott^ <5.— law atamps, 155 
— extraordinary hail-storm, ib. ■ — salt* 
sale, 156— six, children at a birth, 157 
— Lord W. Bentinck’s visit to the In- 
dus, ib . ' — Furruekabad rupee and sicca 
weighty 158— the late governor of Se- 
ramporc, 159 — steam-navigation, ib % 
—the shawls of Cashmere, ,t5.— condi- 
tion ofthe working, classes, 1 60 — aftuirs 
at Delhi, 161 — the Ochterlony monu- 
ment, ib. — wild animal, 162 — enter- 
prise of native Opium- dealers, ib. — re- 
ports of Lieut. Bumes, 164 — indigo 
districts, 165 — slavery in British In- 
dia, loan of 1023, ib. — case^bf dis- 
traint on an indigo-planter, ib . — state 
of feeling amongst the natives towards 
the British government, 1 66— -the John 
— coinage of British India, 
81, 1 67— Lieut. Bumes* report on the 
commerce of Central Asia, 210— the 
Bhagurutty Club, 217. — complaints of 
the East-Indians, 218 — difference in 
the 11th Dragoons^ ib. — study of the 
the English language by native clrfefs, 
id. — memoir of the Jtfewab Mehndi Ali 
Khan, i6.— navigation ofthe Sutluj, 220 
— slavery in native states; tf.— murders 
by Bhe«Wi6.— *• Indophilus**on the go- 
vernment of India, 44 Mirror of the 
the Indian Parliament,** 221 — Infant 
Schools, ib .—6 team communication with 
Europe, ib. — Mr. Cochrane and the 
Hurkaru , 226 — Military Fund, 227 — 
new canal, <t6.— duties on imports, 228 
— Bengal M/eicjUfal Fund , ibr-r agent of 
the uihahfcar)t*| of, , .Calcutta, #.—the 
Mofpssil aha native India, ib. — prices 
of Eurbpeafi ( gapds, 64, 140, 204, 205 
government securities' and exchanges, 
65/ 44|j f ^,' 286^-8»ipping, 20, 112, 
1 90, 236^-ibirths, marriages, and deaths; 


20, U%v|3fc<A9Qi;£37i 

circles ‘and executive engineers, 233 — 
• commissions to cadets, ib* — courts-mar- 


tial, 188, 234— -civil, ecclesiastical, and 
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military appointments, 20, 109, 136, 
188, 234 army:- furloughs, 2d, 112, 
190, 236. ; 

— — • Supreme Coun^M-New system of 
police, . i— justices of the peace and ju- 

, rors! bill, 4,. 1 i — r<questio».of jurisdic- 
tion— Gopant Puhdl* «. .Bagahaw and 
Others, fi9 — assignee^ of .Palmer and 
Co., v* the Bank of Bengal, 72 — L. 

1 Clhlrkfe ntid others (exors, of Vrigpon), 
v. Colvin, 74 — fraudulent conduct of an 
attorney, 7 5-^Becher; ! t>; Wight, 14 5— 
in the matter of John Hugh&; ah at- 
torney, 146 — Cockerell and others; v- 
Adam and others, 209. 

— Insolvent Court Estateof Alex* 
ander and Co. s’ in the matter: of james 
Young and others, 2* 76, 147yl48, 149, 
150-r-in the maetter of Alexander Colvin 
and others, 117, 148, 149— estate of 
Mackintosh and Co. : in the matter of 
James Calder and others, 148, 149, 150 
— expenses of the court, 154. 

— Free School, affairs of the, 5. 

Canal between the. Ganges and Gopmtee, 

85— new, at Calcutta, r 227. 

Canion— see China . . 

Cape of Goon Hope. Intelligence:— 
Dinner to Sir Lowry Cole, 19— charges 
against Sir John WyhjW«5 ( *. — juvenile 
vagmnts, 19, 102, 23\ — colonial pro- 
dueffc 103— saftbd prtftfcidjis, jft. — sin- 
gular case it) tbfe Supft&ik’ Churt, 181 
— revenue and expenditure of the co- 
lony* 182 addresses toVSir Lowry 
Col% ib. —French whaling vessels, 23 1 
— trjde, *6. — waterspout, iA.— vineyards, 

-46*— slaves* 232 — cotton ptofit|<t5.<— ap- 
pointments^ l— births, marriages, and 
death*, 27, 200, . 241. 

Cargoca of India ships, 66, 142. 

Carter pjt. H.), murder of, 167. 

Cashmewffoe shawls of, 159, 160, 211 — 
abuses in the administration of, 229. 

Ceylon Intelligence:— Labours of the 
missionaries, 16 — the Mahratta pro- 
phecy, ib. — conversation with a Bud- 
dhist high- priest, ib. — abolition of the 
cinnamon monopoly, 99— increased al- 
lowance of regimental quarter-masters, 
116 — civil and military appointments,. 
116, 200— shipping, 200— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 27, 200. 

Chaplains , Indian, allowances to, 114.' 

Children, six, at a birth, 157; ■ - 

China Intelligence Trade.withSiam, 

1 9— consumption of 4 British go6ds ' lb3 
—the opium add' coast-trdaes, 104— 
death* of the tempress, it.—con st- V 6yage , 

1 83— jex|ieri mental Voyage of die s$mh 9 
1B4-— jwes or European. goods atCftb 
tttW, 64, 149; 20*," 265 — Changes, 
65, 141, 205, 286: " *" 

— ■■ — embassies to, 272. 

Cholera at Bombay, 178— at Madras, 230. 
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Chooars, insurrection of the, 10* 

Christ , interviews with, 227. ' 

Christianity inf Gey few, 1 6^0 navrer ot the 
gVaftdrimllah of Delhi to '’Mr. Wolff's 
defence of,- ‘ Madras, 176-^per- 

v seeution of, in COchiri Chins, 184. ' 
ChiLT&feV,- new, in Australia, 105, 1 0(J. 
Chvruck Paqjnh, proposal to pitt down the 
exhibitions of the, 84- 
Cinnamon,. abolition of the monopoly* in 
. Ceylon, 90. 

Circarsy military operations in the, 21, 
172. 

Civil servants , attempted - bribery of, 6— 
imprudent conduct of one at Bombay, 

1 6— ^finance resolution Of 1 829 respect- 
v ing the .-payment of, 01 —meritorious 
services of, 188: 

Club, BbagUrutty, 217. 

Coalmines , Sllhet, discovery of the, 4. 
Cochin- C/iinOt persecution of the Christian 
religion ip, 184, 185 — American diplo- 
matic mission to, 185— square-rigged 
vessels, 231— demand for Indian news- 
papers in, ib. *' " ' " 

Cochrane^Mr. John), depute of, with ''the 
editor of the- Bengal Hurkaru , 226. 
Coffee, 1 exppi^^tljss oil, in Java, 1 08. 
Coinage of ‘C^raOn^i ^81— of Bengal, 

l58.-of ;lSfiMV?>dk >. 

Cole (Sir ; JU>wry),iii9^ i82»f > 

College, Hailey bury, debate* at the East- 
India House respecting, 33, 35, 49 — 
Hindu, at Calcutta, 92 — El phi ns tone, 
at Bombay, 97 "— new, at Lucknow, 
21 7, 228w»* King's, in London, 28 1. 
Colvin and Co. of Calcutta, failure df, 
117, 148, 149, 153. v 
Commerce , inland, of India,.. 9, 220 — 
Mrith the countries on both stdes of tlie 
Indus, 77 — of the Punjab, 21 of 
Cabool, 214. 

Confirmation at Calcutta, 80, 
Constantinople — see Turkey . 

Convalescent stations in India, rules at, 
114. 

Convicts, educated, punishment of, 187. 
Coolin Brahmins, polygamy of, 83. 
Corrobory, native, at Swan River, 106. 
Courts of Appeal, provincial, in Bengal, 88. 
Courts- Martial on Lieut, and Adj. 
pislicf, 21— Private John Allez, 101 — 
Private Limming, 174, 194, 229 — 
Assist. Surg. C. Griffiths, 188 — Lieut, 
girling, 1 92; — Ens. Noble, 193 — Ens. 

" Greyill^,Vl94 — Lieut. Qpad, 234 — 

,$f> &r- tovJfaXw!* 

ib.— tiqpt. Poe, 283— Lieut. Macfar- 
laine, ii.-— Lieut. Scott, i*6, . . 7 - 

Craufurd (Mr.), agency of, 228; 
Cuddapah, trial of .the murderers of Mr. 
Macdonald at, 13 — their execution, 
171. 
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Dallas (Lieut. Gen. Sir T.), 59. 

Damaun, slave* trading at, 230. 

Debates at the East- India House: — 
(July 27th and 3 1st, August 13tb, and 
‘ , Sept, 25th) — Renewal qf the Company’s 
charter, 28, 241— Petition to the House 
of Lords, 38, 38* 1 18— embassies to 
China, 272— case pf Lieut. Col- Stan- 
ley, the pilgrim-tax, 276— duty on 

East- Lidia sugars, 279— : remittances 
from officers in India, life*?*? military 
punishments in India, 280, 

- ■ ■■ in Parliament on East- India af- 
fairs — see Parliament. 

Deceits, attack by, 109; 

D' Epinay (M. Adrien), 100. 

Delhi f conversion of an Englishman to 
Mahomedanism at, 161. 

Devils, casting out, 227. 

Directors, East- Indio, 220, 281. 

Duncan ( Mn.}, death of,- 3. , 

Duties, proposed; on opium, at Canton, 
104 — export on cotlee* injava, 108. 


East- India. House, goods declared for sale 
at, 66, 142, 206, 287 -r-. spies at, 144, 
208 — alterations in the Court of Direc- 
tory at, 280 -—see also Debates* 

East- Indians, prejudice felt towards, 218. 
Education of natives at Madrfes,92— at 
Bombayy 97, '• • ■ ■•■•7 * 

Egvjd, proposed expedition to' the Hejaz 
from, 19, '105, 185 — visit of the vice- 
roy of, toCandia, 105 — ship lailWch in, 
186 — death of pacha’s son-in-law, t6. 
Emigration to New §puth Wales^ 106. 
Engineers, executive, in Bengal, 233. 
English language w, study of, by native 
chiefs, in Jndi@h217, 218. 

Europeans in the Punjab) 82. 

European goods, prices of, In the East, 
' 64, 140, 204, 285 ^feOnsuitiptfoti of, 
'in * Cliina, 103— iti Central Asia; 213. 
ExchdTiges, Indian, 65, 141, 205, 286. 


Fairlie and Co., failure of, 59.- 
Forms, revenue, at ^Singapore, 180. ? 
Fekival of the Churuct Poojali, . 84. 

Fire at Constantinople, Manilla, 

1 8.3 —at Bank ok, ( 8?. . , ^7/ - 

Fisher (Lieut.), courUmartialoii,; 21. 
Fittoorydars , operations against- the* 172. 
Flogging in the Indian army, 280* 5 
Free School at Calcutta, iffifcltydf.b . 
Funds, Be ngal 3fefed|cal Jt 90— 


runds, Bengal 3ledfcal itejUriiigv 3, 90— 

S I Military ttetmngv $(h,j63 — 
, s iTi fiet ir^ fi om - 

bay Medical Retiring, 177^-steam, in 
" Bengal, 225 — Bengal Military, 227— 
Bengal Medical, 22 8. 

Furruckalad rupee and sicca weight, 158. 
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Galanos ( Mr. Demet.), death of, 191. 

Gamming at Singapore, 179. 

General Orders— see Calcutta, $c. 

Gerard (Dr.), travels of, 7. 

Goad (Lieut.), court-martial on, 234. 

Goork Rajah , atrocity of the, 173. 

Goods , European, prices of, in the East, 
64, 140, 204, 285— declared for sale at 
the East- India House, 66, 142, 206, 
287— consumption of, in China, 103- 
in Central Asia, 213. 

Gordon (Mr.), reported murder of, 98, 
117. 

Grain , dearth of, at Madras, 13, 93, 171, 
230. 

GreviUe (Ens.), court-martial on, 194. 

Griffiths (Assist. Surg. C.), court-martial 
on, 188. 

Guicowar state, affairs in, 98. 

Gunga Narain , death of, 10. 

Gwalior death of llao Jee Trimbuc at, 
113— curiosity expressed at, respecting 
steam-navigation, 231. 

Gwinam (Mad.), action against, 14. 

Haileybury College , 33, 35, 49. 

Hail-storm , extraordinary, 155. 

Hakeem Mehndee — see Mchndi Ali . 

Harlam (Dr.), an American, in the ser- 
vice of Runjeet Singh,- 82, 83. 

Hejaz, disturbances in the, 19, 105, 185. 

Hidgelee , awful storm at, 162, 216. 

Hindus, polygamy of Coolin Brahmins, 

83 — festival of the Churuck Poojah, 

84 — college at Calcutta, 92 — see also 
Natives . 

Hohlenberg (Hon. J. S.), death of, 159. 

Home Intelligence: — Debates at the 
East-India House, 28, 38, 118, 241, 
272 — debates in Parliament on the 
East-India Company's charter, 51 — 
petitions from Mr. Courtney Smith, 51, 
200 — Bengal remittable loan, £5.— the 
Armenians of Constantinople, 59 — new 
commander in chief of Bombay, 59, 
281 — Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Dallas, 59 — 
estate of Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
ib. — Messrs. Fairlie and Co., ib. —ex- 
pedition to Africa, ib. — the King's 
levees, 60 — resignation of the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, 280— 
King’s College, London, 281— gover- 
nor of Agra, 282 — promotions and 
changes in his Majesty’s forces serving 
in the East, 60, 201, 282 — general 
courts-martial, |283 — India shipping 
arrivals and departures, and passen- 
gers* 61, 138, 202, 283 — births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 62, 139, 203, 284 
—goods declared for sale at the East- 
India House, and cargoes of ships ar- 
rived from India, 66, 142, 206, 287— 
free trade ships announced for India, 
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66, 142, 206, 287 — London prices- 
current of East-India produce, 67, 143, 
207 — prices of shares, 67, 143, 207— 
London markets and daily prices of 
stocks, 6&, 144, 208, 288. 

Houses, assessment of, at Madras, 169- 
compensation to officers for the loss of, 
192. 

Huck (Mr.), conversion of, 161. 

Hughes (Mr. John), case of, 146. 

Hurkaru , dispute between Mr. Cochrane 
and the conductors of the, 226. 

Imports, alterations in the duties on, at 
Calcutta, 228. 

India (British) — Police of, 1, 5 — re- 
marks on the justices' and jurors' bill 
for, 1, 11, 77, 93, 168 — operations 
against insurgents in, 3, 10, 21, 90, 
172 — inlandjcommercc of, 9, 220 — em- 
ployment of natives in, 84 — banking 
in, 85, 161 — provincial courts of ap- 
peal in, 88 — retrenchments in, 89 — 
steam communication with, 97, 175, 
177, 221, 23 1 — practicability of an in- 
vasion of, from the north, 98 — coinage 
of, 81, 158, 167 — condition of the 
working classes in, 160 — slavery in, 
165 — state of feeling amon£ . ae natives 
of, towards the governme^g, 166 — re- 
ductions Mi the navy of, 177 — trade of, 
with Central Asia, 210, 214 — Indo- 
philus* remarks on the government of, 
220 — see also Calcutta, Madras, <£c. 
Intelligence. 

• (Foreign) Affairs of Oude, 8, 

78, 80, 85, 155, 217, 228 — navigation 
of the Indus, 77, 157, 211 — coinage 
of Central India, 81, 158 — affairs of 
Runjeet Singh, 82, 159, 162, 228 — of 
llajpootana, 85, 229 — at Delhi, 161 — 
commerce of the Punjab, 21.1 — of Ca- 
bool, 214— slavery in native states; 220 
— neglect of state affairs by the rajhh of 
Joudpore, 229— freebooters in the Jey- 
porc territories, £6.— affairs at Gwalior, 
231. 

■ (Danish) : — Death of the Hon. 

J. S. Hohlenberg, governor of Seram, 
pore, 159. 

(Netherlands) Conspiracy of 

the Padries in Sumatra, and murder of 
Europeans, 18, 108, 182— eruption of 
a burning mountain in Java, 18— hos- 
tilities at Benjol, 108 — inundations, ib. 
— bank of Java, ib. — trade duties in 
Borneo, ib, — export duties on, coffee, 
z‘6._capture of Pangerang Alii Bassa, 
182— removal of Diepo Nagoro, ib. — 
deaths in Java, 2 QjO. 

— ■ ~ ( Spanish ) : —Fire at Manilla, 1 83. 

(Portuguese) : — Slave- trading, 

230. 

Indian Navy, 27, 116, 177, 199. 

Indigo, crop of, in Bengal, 89, 288— dis- 
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tress in the districts, Ifi5— case of dis- 
traint on a planner, ib. — Gum party’s 
quarterly sales of, 208. ‘ ' V‘ 

Indbjddlua, letters of, 220, 225.' f , 

Indus', 'navigation of the,' 17, 15!)— Lord 
W. Bentinck's visit to, 157 ■ — report 
of Lieut'. B times on thb advantages of 
opening the, 211, 213. 

Inundation at Hidgelee and Balasore, 
162, 216 — at Satigof Island, 162, 215. 

Islamism, defence of, 86. 

Isle of France , birth at, 200. 

Java — see India {Netherlands). 

Jerenilc (Mr.), return of, to the Mauri- 
tius, 18, 102. 

John Jlully Calcutta, 167. 

Joudpore , administration of affairs in, 229. 

Judges, native, at Madras, 176. 

Judge advocate -general, deputies, salary 
of, 192. 

Jungle Melt ala, operations in the, 3— sick- 
ness in, 90. 

Junks, Chinese, described, 19. 

Jurors and Justices of the Peace in India, 
new a^t for regulating the appointment 
of, 1, 11, 77, 93, 168. 

JurisdicLior question of, at Calcutta, 69. 

Keane (Lieu.. Gen. Sir J.), 59, 281. 

K holes, plunder of Calcutta mails by, 79. 

Khotasscn, Persian expedition to, 231. 

Kilghet, mart for wool at, 159. 

King's College, London, 281. 

Lahore, account of the city of, 90 — its 
manufactures, 211 — mission of Capt. 
"Wade to, 220 — affairs at, 228. 

Jjaudablc Societies, Bengal, 2. 

Levees , the King's, 60. 

Limning (Private A. E. P.), court-mar- 
tial on, 174, 194, 229. 

Loan, Bengul old 6ve per cent., 6, 165 — 
petitions to Parliament respecting the 
remittable, of Bengal, 51, 200. 

I,ondan prices-current, 67, 143, 207 — 
markets, 68, 144, 208, 288. 

iAicknoio — see Oude. 

Macdonald (Mr.), trial of the murderers 
of, 13— their execution, 171. 

McDowell {Sir A ), entertainment to, 171. 

Macfarlane (Lieut.), court martial on, 283. 

Mackintosh and Co., of Calcutta, insol- 
vency of, 87, 148, 149, 150, 209. 

McKenzie (Eus.), court-martial on, 238. 

Madras Intelligence The Governor- 
General's visit, 12 — distress in the Su- 
preme Court, ib. — extraordinary pro- 
ceeding at the police office, ib. — con- 
duct of the native troops in the Nanning 
campaign, ib. — anonymous lctt<#s, 13 — 
^fiiVd.t/eur.N.S.VoL.1 2.No.48. 
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the affair at Cuddapah, 1.3, 171 — dearth 
aud distress amongst the natives, 13, 
93, 171, 230 — meteor, 14 — native 
schools, 92, 1 76— report of the Military 
Retiring Fund Committee, 117, 169— 
Carnatic Chronicle, 117, 175. — punish- 
ment of. females, 117 — house assess- 
ment, 169 — entertainment to Sir A. 
McDowell, 171“ — operationsin the Cir- 
cars, 172— atrocity of the Goorlc Rajah, 

1 73 — correspondence of soldiers with 
newspapers,* 174, 229— the Rev. Mr. 
Wolff, 1 74 — steam-communication with 
£nglan<l, 175 — instruction of natives 
in English, 176 — native judges, z*5.— 
denial of the rites of burial*.#. — af- 
fairs of Mysore, 229 — sickness, ib. — 
prices of European goods, 64, 140, 204, 
285 — government securities and ex- 
changes, 65, 141, 205, 266— shipping, 
25, 113, 197 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 25. 113, 137, 1D7. 

Government Orders : — Operations 

of Major Muriel, 21 — capture of Vee- 
rahudrarauze, 21, 172 — services of Col. 
J. Prendergast, 192 — salary of depu- 
ties judge advocate-general, ib. — palan- 
quin allowance to assistant-surgeons, ib. 
— battalion of pioneers, ib. — compensa- 
tion to officers for loss of houses, ib. — 
rommisioiis to cadets, 196— - courts-mar- 
tial, 21, 192 — civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military appointments, 23, 136, 194- 
furloughs, 25, 137, 197. 

Supreme Court: — Dearth of busi- 
ness, 12 — cuse of the I>utcb ship Bata- 
via, 117, 168 — justices of the peace and 
jurors' bill, 168. 

Magistrates in India, eligibility of natives 
to act as, 1, 11, 77, 93, 168. 

Mails , plunder of, by the Kboles, 79. 

Malacca Intelligence Conduct of 
the native troops in the Nanning cam- 
paign, 12 — tin mines at Soongye Oo- 
jong, 17 — registry of imports and ex- 
ports, 179 — tin* mines at Lingy, 180- 
exactions of the Malay chiefs,, «£.— slave- 
trading, ib. 

Malkin (Sir J3.), 99. 

Manilla, destructive fife at, 183. ‘ 

j\[anitfactures of Central Asia,. 211# 

Murjoribanls (Mr. C.), resignation n£ as 
chairman of Court of Directors, 280. 

Markets in India, 6$, 141, 205, 286— Lon- 
don, 68, 144, 208, 288 —money, at 
Calcutta, 91, 163* 170“ — for European 
goods in China, 103-fin Central Asia, 
213. 

Mauiuti us I ntellig bnce : — Return of 
Mr. Jeremie, 18, 102—- dismissals from 
the legislative council, 100— correspon- 
dence between the governor and M. 
Adrien D'Epinay, ib. —case of John 
Allcz, a private of II. M. 87tli regt., 
101— proclamation respecting depots of 
arms, 102, 181— arrest of M. Pieretti, 
(2 Q) 
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102 — murder of n family, 1 80— colonial 
appointment, 240. 

Medical Fund, Bengal, revised plan of 
the, 228. 

Medical Retiring Funds , Bengal, 3, 90 — 
Bombay, 177. 

Mehndi Ali Khan, ex-minister of Oude, 
character of, 155 — autobiographical me- 
moir of his admi nistration, 218. 

Melons of Bokhara, 84. 

Metcalfe (Sir C. T.), 282. 

Meteor at Madras, 14. 

Me war, pilgrimage of the rana of, 4. 
Military Fund, Bengal, 227. 

Military Retiring Fund for Bengal, 60, 
16*1— for Madras, Hi!). 

Mints in Central India, 81 — Company’s, 
in Bengal, 158. 

Mirror of the Indiun Parliament, 221. 
Mission , American, to Siam and Cochin- 
China, 185 — of Capt. Wade to Lahore 
and Bahawulpore, 220. 

Missionaries, Seram pore, exhausted state 
of their funds, 8 — - labours of those in 
Ceylon, 16 — persecution of, in Cochin- 
China, 184, 185. 

Mofussil, proposed bank in the, 85, 161. 
Money Market in India, 91, 163, 176. 
Monument to Sir Walter Scott, 154 — to 
Sir David Ochterlony at Calcutta, 161. 
Morris (Lieut.), court-martial on, 238. 
Mountain, burning, in Java, 18. 
Muhammcdanism , defence of, 86 — con- 
vert to, 161. 

Multan , description of the city of, 90 — 
trade of, 21 1. 

Murder of Mr. Macdonald, 13, 171 — of 
Europeans in Sumatra, 18, 108 — of 
Capt. Carter, by Sandwich Islanders, 
107 — of a whole family at the Mauri- 
tius, 180 — of a party of sepoys, by 
Bheels, 220. 

Muriel ( Major), operations of, 21, 172. 
Mysore, adjustment of affairs in, 229. 
Mysore princes, 4. 

Nanning, the late war with, 12— conduct 
of the native troops employed in the 
campaign, ib. 

. Natives of Tndia, eligibility of, to act as 
jurors and justices of the peace, 1, 11, 
77, 93, 168 — their bravery as soldiers, 
12, 109— distress of the, at Madras, 13, 
93, 171, 230— their misconception of 

European manners and notions, 82- 
admission of, to government employ- 
ment, 84— education of, by the Madras 
government, 92— education of, at Bom. 

• bay, 97 — condition of the working 
classes, 1 60 — . native enterprise, 1 62— 
sufferings of, from inundation, 162, 
2i6*ritsle of feeling among them to. 


wards ilie British government. 166 — in* 
struction of, in English, 176, 218 — 
appointed judge®, 176— denial of the 
rites of burial to Christians at Madras, 
ib. — sickness of, 178 — see also Hindus. 

Navigation of the Indus, 77, 1-57, 159, 
211, 213 — by steam to India, 97, 175, 
177, 221, 231 — by steam, in New 
South Wales, 106 — of the Sutluj, 220. 

Navy, Indian, appointments and promo- 
tions in, 27, 1 16, 1 99 — reductions in, 17 7. 

Newspapers— see Press . 

New South Wai.es Intelligence: — 
Chelsea pensioners, 17 — injurious ef- 
fects of the Ticket of Leave Act, 18— 
Mechanics* Institution, ib. — thieving, 
i£,_siimmary punishment, 105 — new 
church at Stroud, ib. — improvements on 
the banks of the Hunter, ib. — new 
newspaper, ib. — emigration, 106 — 
steam-navigation, ib. — ship-building, 
ib. — addresses to Governor Boutko, 166 
— consumption of colonial produce, 187 
— hill of Woolloomoolloo, ib.— legisla- 
tive council, 232 — forged bank notes, 
ib. — destruction of ;whales by prussic 
acid, ib. — land grants, ib. — colonial ap- 
pointments, 240 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 117, 240. 

Supreme Court -Maher v. Ro- 
binson, 17. 

Noble (Ens. J. W.), court-martial on, 193. 

Ochterlony (Sir D.), monument to, 161. 

OJJiccrs , I n d ian — see Army. 

Ooxleypnor, rana of, 4. 

Opium , import of, into China, 104 — en- 
terprise of native dealers of, in Malwa, 
162. 

Oriental languages, study of, in the King’s 
college, London, 281. 

Oude, misgovernment of, 8 — prohibition 
of slave-dealing in, 78, 155, 220 — re- 
marks on its present system of govern- 
ment, 80, 155 — new canal in, 85 — cha- 
racter of the Newab Mehndce Ali 
Khan, ex-minister of, 155 — autobiogra- 
phical memoir of his administration, 
218— reforms in, 217, 228— new col- 
lege, 217, 228— revenues derived by 
the ladies of his Majesty’s timbals, 219. 

Pudang, insurrection at, 18, 108, 182. 

Fahang, pirates at, 179. 

Palanquin allowance to assistant-surgeons 
at Madras, 192. 

Palmer and Co., case of the assignees, of, 
v. the Bank of Bengal, 72 — re-opening 
of the great Hyderabad bouse of, 97* 

Parliament, Debates in: — (House jo f 
Lords) — East-Iudia Company's affairs, 
51 — petitions from Mr. Courtney Smith, 
51, 200 — East- India charter bill, 52, 
55, 58— China trade bill, 56, 57, 58. 
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— ■ ■ ■ (House of Commons) : — China 

trade bill, 58 — tea duties bill, ib. 

Parsees, marriage of Catholics with, 15. 

Passengers of India ships, f>2,138, 202, 283. 

Payakrow, a leader of Fittoorydars, 172. 

Penang Intelligence: — Arrival of the 
recorder, 90 — seizure of a Dutch tra- 
der, 99, 1 17, 108— registry of imports 
and exports, 178 — marriage and death, 
200 . 

Persia, successes of, in Khorassan, 231. 

Peshawur , trade of, 215. 

Pieretti (M.j, arrest of, 102. 

Pigou (Mr. T.), attempted bribery by, 6. 

Pilgrims , taxon, in India, 276. 

Pioneers, Madras, reductions in, 192. 

Pirates near Singapore. 179, 

Poe (Lieut.), court-martial on, 283. 

Police, state of the, at Calcutta, l, 5 — ex- 
traordinary conduct of, at Madras, 12 
—inefficiency of, at Launceston, 187. 

Polynesia — see Sandwich Islands , fyc. 

Poonah, conspiracy at, 15, 95. 

Potteries in Van Diemen’s Land, lOG. 

Prcndergast (Col. J.), services of, 192. 

Press, state of the, at the Mauritius, 101 
— in New South Wales, 105 — new 
journal at Madras, 117, 175 — change in 
the proprietorship of the John Bull at 
Calcutta, 1G7 — correspondence of sol- 
diers with newspapers, 101, 174, 194, 
229 — removal of the censorship from, 
at Singapore, 179 — “ Spirit of the Cal- 
cutta Journals,” 221 — Mr. Cochrane 
and the Bengal Ilurknru, 226. 

Prices- Current , East-India, 64, 140, 204, 
285— London, 67, 143, 207. 

Prussic acul, destruction of whales by, 232. 

Punishments, summary, in New South 
Wales, 105 — military, in India, 280. 

Punjab, cities in the, 90 — report of Lieut. 
Burncs on the commerce of, 211 — mi- 
neral resources of, 212. 


Rajpootana, dismissal of a kiladar in, 85 
— affairs of, 229. 

Rammohun Rae , case of Maharaja Tej 
Chund, v. t 209. 

Rao Jee Tnmbuc, death of, 113. 

Remittances , army, to England, 91, 166, 
279. 

Retiring Funds , Bengal Medical, 3, 90 — 
Bengal Military, 80, 163 — Madras Mi- 
litary, 169— Bombay Medical, 177. 

Revenue Farms at Singapore, 180. 

Robberies in the Circars, 21, 172— at Bom- 
bay, 177. 

Rungpore , slavery in, 165. 

Ruryeet Singh, affairs of, 82, 228 — Euro- 
peans and Americans in his service, 82 
— his anxiety for a steamer adapted for 
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the Indus, 159 — treaty of, with Shah 
Shuja Ul Mulk, 162. 

Rupee, Furruckabad and sicca, new 
standard for the, 158. 

St. Helena, marriages at, 27. 

Salt, monopoly o*, at Calcutta, 156 — 
state of the Indian markets for, ib. 

Sandwich Islands, murder of Capt. Carter 
by natives of, 107. 

Saugor Island, destruction of lives at, by 
inundation, 162, 216. 

Saunders v. Gwhiam , case of, 14. 

Savings * Bank at Calcutta, 82, 155. 

Schools, free, at Calcutta, 5 — Tahsildaree 
and collectorate, at Madras, 92 — in na- 
tive states, 218 — infant, at Calcutta, 
221 . 

Scoll (Sir Walter), monument to, 154. 

— (Lieut.), court-martial on, 283. 

Securities , Indian, 65, 141, 205, 286. 

Seddon (Prof.), lectures of, 281. 

Serampore, present condition of the mis- 
sion at, 8 — death of the governor of, 
159. 

Shares , prices of, 67, 143, 207. 

Shawls, Cashmere, manufacture of, 159,21 1 . 

Shikarpoor , destruction of lives at, 162. 

SmrriNG, Notices of: — Seizure of the 
Dutch ship Batavia at Penang, 99, 117, 
168 — ship-building in New South 
Wales, 106 — piracy and murder on 
board the William Little, 107— loss of 
the Sultan in the Bay of Bengal, 117 

— dangerous situation of the Duke of 
York , Lord Amherst, Robert Blyth , Ge- 
neral Gascoyne, and Eamont, ib. — ex- 
perimental voyage of the Sylph, 184 — 
visit of the American ship Peacock to 
Siam and Cochin China, 185. 

Arrivals and departures :__Cal- 

cutta, 20, 112, 190, 236 — Madras, 25, 
113, 197— Bombay, 27, 116, 199, 240 
—Ceylon, 200 — England, 61, 138, 202, 
283. 

passengers by, 62, 138, 202, 283 

— cargoes of, 66, 142 — free-traders to 
India, 66, 142, 206, 287. 

Shoojabad , description of, 90. 

Sholton and Co., of Bombay, failure of, 
94, 230. 

Siam , trade of the Chinese with, 19— 
American mission to, 185. 

Sicca weight, new standard for the, in 
Bengal, 158. 

Silhct, coal mines at, 4 — slavery in, 165. 

Silk, Company’s sale of, 208. 

Sindia, affairs of, 231. 

Singapore Intelligence Trade on 
the East coast of the peninsula, 100— 

— appointments, 116 — registry of im- 
ports and exports, 179 — Court of Judi- 
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cat ure f i/;.— gambling, ib . — censorship 
of file press, ib, — piracy, ib, revenue- 
farms, 180 — prices of European goods, 
65 , 141, 205, 286— births, marriages, 
and deaths, 1)7. 

Slaws, emancipation of, in Bourbon, 181' 
—at the Cape of Good Hope, 232. 

Slave-dealing prohibited in Oude, 78, 155, 

220— permitted in the Company’s ter- 
ritories, J 65 — instances of, at Singa- 
pore and Malacca, 180 — at Damaun 
and Bombay, 230. 

SmaU-pox at Bombay, 178. 

Smith (Mr. C.), petitions of, on the Ben- 
gal remittable loan, 51, 200. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Laudable 
Societies of Bengal, 2 — Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society of Bengal, 88 — Bombay 
Native Education Society, 97 — Cape of 
Good Hope Agricultural Society, 103 
—Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 230. 

Sound , transmission of, 230. 

Stamps, law, in Suddcr Courts, 155. 

Stanley (Lieut. Col.), case of, 272. 

Steam-navigation on the Indus, 77, 157i 
159, 211, 213— from England to In- 
dia, 97 — meeting at Madras respecting, 
157 — atBombay, 177, 231 — at Calcutta, 

221 — in New South Wales, 100. 

Stocks, daily price of, 68, 144, 208, 288. 

Storm, dreadful, in the Bay of Bengal, 

117, 162, 216— hail, in India, 155. 

Sluddert (Mr.), an indigo-planter, case of 
distraint on, 165. 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ; stamp duties 
on law proceedings in, 155 — Maharaja 
Tej Chund, v. Itammohun Rue and 
Gobindpurshad Kac, 209. 

Sugar-cane, Mauritius, cultivation of the, 
at Bombay, 98. 

Sugars, East-India, duty on, 27 V, 

Sumatra — See India ( Netherlands ). 

Surgeons , superintending, 109— divisions 
allotted to, 114 — palanquin allowance 
to assistants, 1 92. 

Sutlvj, navigation of the, 220. 

Suttees in tlie Guicowar territories, and at 
Bombay, 98. 

Swan River, conduct of the natives at, 106 
— description of a native corrohory, ib. 
— favourable state of the colony, 232 — 
want of money, ib. 

Syria, extortions of Ibrahim Pasha in, 105. 


Tahsildarcc schools at Madras, 92. 

Taj at Agra, accident at, 3. 

Tax upon pilgrims in India, 2 76. 

Tea, new duties on, 58, 68— Company's 
sale of, 1 44 — proposed joint-stock com - 
pany to trade in, 21) 1. 

Tej Chund , v. Itammohun Hae, case of, 
209. 

Thugs, apprehension of, 3,218 — trials and 
execution of, 164. 

Tin Mines at Soongye Oojong, mode of 
working the, 17 — tax on, at Lingie, 
180. 

Trade, inland, of India, 9, 220 — of the 
Chinese with Siam, 19 — bill to regulate 

it with China and India, 56, 58 of 

the countries on both sides of the Indus, 
77, 210 — at Singapore, 100 — of Eu- 
rope, with China, 103 — of Turkey, 
104 — duties on, in Netherlands India, 
108— of the Punjab, 211— of Cabool, 
214 — see also Markets. 

Tumlook , storm at, 163. 

Turkey , present state of, 101— its trade, 
ib. — fires at Constantinople, /&.— army 
of the Sultan, ib. 

Vagrants, juvenile, 19, 182, 282. 

Vakeels , abolition of, in the Mdfussil 
Courts, 7y. 

Van . DIemen's Land Intelligence:- 
Chinches, 106 — newly discovered coun- 
try, ib . — pottery, ib. — debts of indivi- 
duals leaving the colony, 187 — want of 
money, ib. — voyage of the Friendship , 
ib.— police, ib. — trade at Launceston, ib. 
— educated convicts, ib. — destitute emi- 
grants, 232 — births, marriages, anil 
deaths, 240. 

Veerahudrarauze, capture of, 21 — his ope- 
rations in the Circars, 172, 

Whales , destruction of, by prussic acid, 232. 

Wight (Mr. A.), case of Mr. S. J. Bechcr, 
v., 145. 

William I Allle, piracy and murder on hoard 
the ship, 107. 

Wilson ( Bishop), 5— confirmation by, 

Wolff (Rev. Joseph), character and perso- 
nal appearance of, 7 — grand mullah of 
Delhi’s answer to his assault upon Is- 
lamisrn, 86 — his reception at Calcutta, 
87 — controversy with Lieut. Burncs, 
117, 156, 174, 227. 

Wool, prices of, at public sales, 28 8. 


ERRATA. 

Part I.— p. 203 lino 15, after “ to," insert “ an indictment for.*' 

Part II. — p. 153, at the beginning of the page, insert: “ It was then.” 

- p. 201, line 17, after '< Petition," insert Ct of your Petitioner." 
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